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PREFACE 


Tus concluding volume of Series 1A focuses, like its predecessors, on 
questions relating to Germany. The concentration of interest in this volume 
tends to be disproportionate since British relations with the United States 
and with the Soviet Union are covered in the Second Series and British 
policy on Far Eastern questions will be documented in the First Series. 
Nevertheless the importance of German questions for the first aim of British 
foreign policy, ‘to seek peace and ensue it’ (Volume I, appendix), was 
fundamental. —The memorandum of January 10, 1926, which opens the 
series and that of May 1, 1930, by Sir R. Vansittart which closes it illustrate 
the point. The differences between the two memoranda lie not so much in 
subject matter as in the change from the mood of optimism of the earlier 
paper. In surveying the world scene shortly after his appointment as 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Sir R. Vansittart 
noted that the ‘liquidation of the war’ achieved by the settlements with 
Germany culminating in The Hague Conference of 1929-30 was accom- 
panied not by a return to normality but by a new unrest and nervousness 
in Europe. 

Sir R. Vansittart’s memorandum of 1930, the first in a series which was to 
be known as the ‘Old Adam’ series, 1s printed as the Appendix to the present 
volume. The first three chapters relate to European affairs from September 3, 
1929, after the conclusion of the first session of The Hague Conference, to 
March 31, 1930, with Chapter ITI chiefly concerned with the second session 
of this Conference which met from January 3 to 20. By the date of closure 
of this volume French and German ratification of The Hague Agreements 
had been approved and Dr. Briining’s new German Government, the 
formation of which opens the documentation of German questions in the 
Second Series, was in office. Chapter I'V relates to Middle Eastern questions 
from September 16, 1927, to December 20, 1929. 

The first session of The Hague Conference in August 1929 had approved in 
principle the reparations settlement with Germany set out in the Young 
Report of June 7, 1929, and had agreed that British and Belgian forces should 
evacuate the Rhineland by the end of 1929, with French forces completing 
their withdrawal six months later. There was therefore little correspondence 
in the Foreign Office on these topics, except for some rather sharp exchanges 
between the British and German Governments in regard to a ‘somewhat 
artificial dispute’ (Berlin telegram of November 21, 1929, from Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, document No. g1) over the liquidation of German property in 
Great Britain. 

The second zone of the Rhineland was evacuated punctually on November 
30 and the last British troops left the Rhineland on December 12, an occasion, 
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in the view of Mr. W. Seeds, the British High Commissioner in the Rhine- 
land, ‘not calculated to stir the pride of a sensitive British onlooker. In the 
eyes of the Frenchman he read resentment at what seemed desertion at the 
eleventh hour: in the eyes of the German, inability to fathom our motives and 
a determination to show no gratitude for something of little worth’ (document 
No. 130). Although British policy was to be accommodating to France 
(see document No. 6) there was a certain detachment from Franco-German 
discussions on assuring that the Rhineland remained demilitarized after 
evacuation had been completed (see document No. 32). 

The withdrawal from the Rhincland coincided with the loss to France of 
a second lever on German policy, since the ratification of the agreement 
reached at The Hague Conference on January 20, 1930, on putting the 
Young Plan into force involved, in the British view, the lapse of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles by which sanctions could be applied to 
Germany should she default on payment of reparations. H.M. Government 
again stood aside from the Franco-German discussions which produced 
a formula to cover this point, and the primary Foreign Office concern was 
that the French Government should be clear that H.M. Government inter- 
preted the formula as not permitting a revival of these sanctions (see docu- 
ments Nos. 129, 131, 166, 172-3, 178, 180, 184, 191, 201, 210-11 and 214). 

A further withdrawal to German benefit and French detriment was that of 
the military experts who had been attached to the embassies at Berlin 
of the former allies since the dissolution of the Military Inter-Allied Com- 
mission of Control on January 31, 1927. Here again H.M. Government 
played a secondary part in the discussions, though pressure was put on the 
French Government to ensure that the experts should leave Berlin if not by 
the end of 1929, at least very early in 1930. In the British view the out- 
standing questions under discussion were not of great importance (see 
document No. 33) and it was hoped that after the departure of the experts 
there would be more satisfactory relations between the British Military 
Attaché at Berlin and the German military authorities. Agreement was 
reached between representatives of the Conference of Ambassadors and 
a German delegation on January 10, 1930 (document No. 188), and the 
military experts left Berlin after completing their report on March 26 (see 
document No. 203). 

British pressure for early withdrawal of the military experts did not arise 
from a belief that German disarmament as prescribed by the Treaty of 
Versailles was complete. The War Office and the Foreign Office were agreed 
that ‘measures should be taken to ensure that both other nations and the 
German population are made aware of the true facts of the situation. 
The final report of the Military Experts would no doubt offer a convenient 
opportunity for placing on record the fact that the Allied Governments are 
not fully satisfied with the steps taken by the German Government to fulfil 
their demands in the matter of disarmament’ (Foreign Office letter of 
September 10, 1929, document No. 6). H.M. Government recognized 
‘the extensive scale on which infractions of the disarmament clauses of the 
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Peace Treaties are occurring in all ex-enemy countries and the somewhat 
ineffectual nature of the efforts hitherto taken by the former Allied Powers to 
suppress them’ (memorandum of November 11, 1929, by Mr. J. Balfour of 
the Central Department of the Foreign Office, document No. 65). It was 
noted, however, that ‘expert opinion agrees that at the present time none of 
the ex-enemy countries is in a position to wage aggressive warfare against her 
neighbours’ (zbzd.) and no positive policy was suggested. In the case of 
Germany the British Military Attaché, Colonel Marshall-Cornwall, did not 
‘regard the present Reichswehr as a menace to the peace of Europe’; but, as 
a ‘nucleus for multiple expansion’, he believed it required the closest attention 
and scrutiny (report of December 9, 1929, document No. 151). 

German potentiality as a great air power was analysed by the British Air 
Attaché at Berlin (see document No. 102). The Air Ministry agreed that it 
would be possible for Germany to seize an opportunity to ‘create an air force 
of considerable strength and formidable character’ (Air Staff’s observations 
of March 1930, document No. 265). In discussing German contraventions of 
the air clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and the Paris Air Agreement of 
1926 the Air Staff commented, in respect of reports of a German flying 
school in the U.S.S.R., that it was ‘fairly well established that some form of 
German air activity is being carried out at Lipetsk’ (zb7d.). British and 
French representations as to breaches of the Paris Air Agreement were made 
in Berlin on January 31, 1930 (see document No. 234), but on that day 
Mr. D. L. Busk of the Central Department of the Foreign Office pointed out 
that proposed German amendments to the International Air Navigation 
Convention of 1919 appeared to be designed to secure relaxation of the 
restrictions by which Germany was bound by the Paris Agreement of 1926, 
modification of which was also requested (see document No. 235). 

These warnings came from Berlin at a time of political unccrtainty. 
H.M. Ambassador there, Sir Horace Rumbold, reported on September 6, 
1929, his impression that the political atmosphere was ‘not healthy’ (docu- 
ment No. 4). The death of Dr. Stresemann, the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, less than a month later, was ‘a very real shock’ (Sir H. 
Rumbold, despatch of October 10, 1929, document No. 22). In a despatch 
on the following day he discussed disquieting internal factors such as 
financial problems and the activities of the nationalist organizations (see 
document No. 23: also document No. 15), and on November 20 Mr. 
Nicolson drew attention to the recent successes of the National Socialist party 
in local elections, concluding that ‘the refreshing vigour of the young 
National-Socialist party is certain to make an increasing appeal to German 
youth, who are always impressed by extreme idealism. It will form a further 
disturbing element in an internal situation which, below an apparently 
healthy surface, shows symptoms of septic inflammation’ (document No. 87). 

Two weeks later, in discussing the forthcoming referendum sponsored by 
the Nationalist party with the aim of securing German rejection of the Young 
Plan, Mr. Nicolson added that internal strife in that party was likely to entail 
an increase in votes for the National Socialists, which would constitute 
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‘a real danger to public order’ (document No. 109). The statement next day 
by Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, on German inability to carry 
out the Young Plan, was regarded by Mr. Nicolson as an instance of the kind 
of direct action which strengthened the hands of those who believed that 
democratic institutions were not suited to Germany (despatch of December 6, 
1929, document No. 112). 

Further electoral successes by the National Socialists under the leadership 
of Herr Hitler, ‘a born demagogue’, led Sir Horace Rumbold for the first time 
to devote a despatch to the party and its ‘illogical and confused programme’. 
His conclusion was that it was ‘the incessant propagandist activity combined 
with the ruthless programme of the newcomers which is impressing the 
electorate at the moment. Among the more sober party orchestras they have 
the magnetic attraction of a jazz band’ (despatch of December 17, 1929, 
document No. 142). 

Despite nationalist opposition the Reichstag approved The Hague 
Agreements, and in surveying German reactions Sir Horace Rumbold 
observed that while the moderate parties were more concerned with internal 
and economic problems the nationalists regarded the prosecution of a forward 
foreign policy as the essential task. He did not, however, consider that the 
nationalists would be a determining factor in a coalition for some considerable 
time to come (despatch of March 21, 1930, document No. 291). 

Uncertainties in the political situation in Germany’s neighbour, Austria, 
were of international concern as a potential prelude to an Anschluss between 
the two countries, though Mr. O. G. Sargent, Head of the Central Depart- 
ment of the Forcign Office, thought that after the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land the next move in a possible forward German foreign policy would bea 
settlement with Poland rather than the Anschluss (minute of October 23, 
1929, see document No. 25). Subsequently, in January 1930, the French 
Government accepted the British view that a waiver of Austrian financial 
obligations should not be dependent on a renewed declaration by Austria 
against the Anschluss, but that the Austrian Government should publicly 
state their intention to abide by the military clauses of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain (see documents Nos. 170, 177, 224, 274 and 279). 

Already, in September 1929, Mr. Arthur Henderson had felt obliged to 
write to the Austrian Chancellor to express British concern arising from 
rumours that ‘measures of a repressive nature are in contemplation against 
the socialists of Vienna’ (letter of September 14, 1929, document No. ro). 
H.M. Government were urged by members of the Austrian Social Democratic 
party and by the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes, to 
join with the French and Czechoslovak Governments in warning the 
Austrian Government against provoking civil strife in the country. These 
representations could be based on the illegality of paramilitary associations 
such as the right-wing Hcimwehr and on possible risk to the security for the 
Austrian reconstruction loan of 1923, of which H.M. Government was 
a guarantor (see documents Nos. 38, 39 and 43). 

British reactions were cautious in the light of fears in the Foreign Office, 
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shared by Sir E. Phipps, H.M. Minister at Vienna, that ill-timed or excessive 
pressure on the Austrian Government of Herr Schober might precipitate the 
crisis it was desired to forestall. British views were, however, expressed 
publicly in the House of Commons on November 4, 1929 (see document 
No. 50), and Sir E. Phipps left Herr Schober in no doubt as to the British hope 
that the paramilitary associations would be disarmed. Herr Schober indica- 
ted to Sir E. Phipps his intention to do so in the near future (see documents 
Nos. 25, 115 and 171), but little was achieved, and there was a suggestion 
that Signor Mussolini, with whom Austrian relations were becoming closer, 
was putting pressure on Herr Schober in a contrary sense (see document 
No. 100). Nor was the German Government likely to be helpful since it was 
‘obliged to tolerate similar organisations in Germany’ (Sir H. Rumbold, 
telegram of November 8, 1929, document No. 55). 

Thus by the end of the period covered in the volume, although the strife 
feared by Mr. Henderson in September 1929 had been avoided, little 
progress had been made towards securing political stability in Austria by 
disarming the associations, and as she seemed to be moving into an Italian— 
German orbit, it was decided to underline continuing Franco-British interest 
in Austria by inviting Herr Schober to visit London and Paris (see document 
No. 255). 

In view of the general recognition that Austrian reparation liabilities 
should be cancelled there was little difficulty at the second session of The 
Hague Conference so far as questions relating to Austria were concerned. 
German reparations too presented few problems, as those left unresolved 
at the first session, including the organization of the Bank for International 
Settlements, had largely been settled by committees which had met during 
the recess of the Conference. The main problems of the Conference arose 
from a clash between the delegations of Hungary and the Little Entente, led 
by Czechoslovakia, as to the amount of reparations to be paid by Hungary 
and counter claims by Hungary in respect of treatment of her nationals in 
ceded territories. In order to forward an agreement, which was not com- 
pleted until April 28, 1930, Mr. Philip Snowden, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, agreed that Great Britain should contribute to the fund required 
to settle these claims. The attitude of Czechoslovakia, who also obtained 
a reduction in the sum which it had already been agreed she should pay as 
a ‘Cost of Liberation’ debt, was criticized by Mr. Snowden, who ‘administer- 
ed a stern and well-deserved rebuke to M. Benes’ (Sir E. Phipps, The Hague 
telegram of January 19, 1930, document No. 220). 

A settlement between Hungary and the Little Entente was not facilitated 
by the wider political considerations involved, with Italy and France sup- 
porting the former and the latter respectively. Italian dislike of the Franco- 
Yugoslav alliance was an especial stumbling block to an improvement in 
relations between France and Italy, though it was suggested in a Foreign 
Office memorandum of January 18, 1930, that the antagonism between the 
two countries was ‘more a matter of pyschology and historical tradition than 
of actual grievance’ (document No. 215). In comments on this memorandum 
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Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, adviser to Mr. Henderson on League of Nations 
questions, and Mr. Hugh Dalton, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, estimated the danger to European peace presented by 
Italy, with Mr. Dalton concluding that Signor Mussolini would not ‘lead 
Italy into war unless the general conditions in Europe appear favourable to 
its success, and these conditions are, to a large extent, subject to British influ- 
ence’ (zbid.). One practical step taken in this context was an effort by Sir R. 
Vansittart to lower the temperature of Italian—Yugoslav relations in a talk 
on March 11, 1930, with the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Grandi (see document No. 273). In general, however, Mr. Henderson 
appeared to be even less inclined than his predecessor to intervene in these 
difficult relations. 

The British attitude towards the movement for some form of European 
unity, which was supported by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Aristide Briand, at Geneva in September 1929 (sce Second Series, 
Volume I, Chapter IV), was also cautious. Tendencies in the direction of 
the prerequisite closer relations between France and Germany, despite con- 
tinuing feelings of distrust between the two countries, had been seen in 
1927-8 (see Volume IV, documents Nos. 4, 167 and 172, and Volume V, 
document No. 155), and also, perhaps more significantly, in 1926 in the steel 
cartel and in the conversation at Thoiry between M. Briand and Dr. 
Stresemann (see Volume IT, Preface, pp. vi—vii). 

The Foreign Office was, therefore, quick to note a remark made by Lord 
Tyrrell, H.M. Ambassador at Paris, in the context of French support for 
improved German—Polish relations, that, ‘if Germany will accept, the French 
government will certainly do all they can to bring her into the Europe which 
France is organising and the basis of which, if the organisation is to succeed, 
can only be Franco-German reconciliation and co-operation’ (Paris telegram 
of January 8, 1930, document No. 183). 

Mr. Henderson asked Lord Tyrrell to define what was meant by ‘the 
Europe which France is organising’, in relation in particular to the possibility 
that ‘certain politicians in France, if not M. Briand himself, are considering 
a scheme of combining Europe in some kind of organisation bound together 
by a system of economic co-operation and agreement for non-aggression. 
Whether or not such a plan is practical politics at the present moment, it 
scems to me that it might be fraught with certain dangers for this country, 
and that the two questions of economic co-operation and security against 
military aggression should be kept distinct’ (Mr. A. Henderson, despatch to 
Paris, January 18, 1930, document No. 213). 

On the economic side the Board of Trade considered that in so far as the 
object of the scheme of a United States of Europe was ‘to reduce trade barriers 
in Europe, it has our sympathy. But there 1s some reason to think that, in the 
mind of some of those at least who favour it, there 1s present the intention to 
conclude some arrangement by which the European nations should accord 
to each other more favourable Customs treatment than that which they 
extend to outside countries (and especially the United States of America) 
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which impose high duties on European manufacturers’ (letter of January 27, 
1930, see document No. 243). 

A warning from a former French official, M. Serruys, indicated, however, 
that French policy was tending towards ‘a Franco-German economic 
agreement to the exclusion of England’ (letter of January 28, 1930, from 
Lord Tyrrell, document No. 231). Two weeks later Lord Tyrrell reported 
that M. Serruys had explained that Great Britain was ‘always at the head of 
the group of commercial Powers who advocated European co-operation by 
means of the lowering of tariffs. We were the great traders and the Free 
Trade theorists, and it was easy to see why we wanted to lower tariffs. On 
the other hand there was a second theory as to the means of securing co- 
operation in Europe, and that was the theory advocated by France, to some 
extent by Germany and a number of other European Powers. This theory 
was based on the better organisation of production. It was the Cartel or 
rationalisation theory, and it contemplated special arrangements for special 
trades and special cases. It was easy to see that we were not sufficiently 
industrially organised to approve the second theory’ (letter of February 11, 
1930, document No. 243). M. Serruys added that M. Briand was among those 
who ‘were definitely out for the federalisation of Europe on the economic 
basis of the organisation of production, rationalisation, etc., and that as our 
attitude seemed to them so hopeless they were ready with Germany to 
organise Europe without us’ (257d.). 

Lord Tyrrell sent his considered views on French European policy on 
February 17, 1930 (document No. 247) and analyses of German and Italian 
policy were received from Berlin and Rome respectively (documents Nos. 
246, 262, 280 and 281). Sir H. Rumbold considered that Germany would 
not enter into economic cooperation with France without British partici- 
pation or into an arrangement directed against the United States, but he 
stressed the effect of German determination to secure a modification of her 
eastern frontiers on her relations with other Powers. In the view of Sir R. 
Graham, H.M. Ambassador at Rome, Italy was seeking support against 
French predominance in Europe. He believed that Signor Mussolini might 
be considering a rapprochement with Germany and eventually with Russia, 
since it seemed to Italian eyes that Great Britain was ‘loth to accept the 
obligations of her traditional policy in regard to the Continent; that she is 
tempted to pretend that she does not belong to Europe, but can concentrate 
on the Empire and the United States’ (Rome despatch of March 14, 19930, 
document No. 281). 

This correspondence was included in the material on which Sir 
R. Vansittart based his ‘Old Adam’ memorandum. It is significant that he 
was chiefly impressed by the danger signals in the European situation. 

The documents in Chapter IV on British policy on Middle Eastern 
questions continue the documentation in Chapter IV of Volume III and 
centre on relations with Persia (not styled Iran until 1935), Turkey and 
Hejaz-Nejd. The main topics on Persia are the negotiation and signa- 
ture, on May 10, 1928, of an Anglo-Persian tariff autonomy treaty (not 
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subsequently ratified) in the aftermath of Persian abrogation of capitulatory 
privileges, and further negotiations on outstanding matters such as proposals 
for the remission of the Persian debt to Great Britain, Persian recognition of 
Iraq and questions relating to the Persian Gulf. These negotiations were 
not concluded by the end of 1929, but thcy illustrate improving relations 
between Great Britain and Persia, marked by a conciliatory policy by His 
Majesty’s Government towards Persian aspirations and by a corresponding 
shift of Persian policy away from the U.S.S.R. 

British relations with Turkey were also improving in the period covered by 
the present volume, despite some British commercial complaints. The 
Turkish President, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, gave indications of increased 
cordiality towards Great Britain, and Turkish policy also appeared to be less 
orientated towards the U.S.S.R. 

Though British relations with King Ibn Saud of the Hejaz-Nejd remained 
personally friendly during this period, they were complicated by disagree- 
ment on defining the fronticr between his country and British-mandated 
Iraq. Tribal outbreaks made the problem more difficult and it was unresolved 
at the end of 1929. Neverthcless full diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and the Hejaz-Nejd were established that December. At the other 
side of Arabia, British relations with the Yemen in respect of the frontier 
between the Yemen and the Aden Protectorate remained difficult, though it 
would appear that Signor Mussolini was observing the understanding reached 
in February 1927 respecting relations between Great Britain and Italy 
in Arabia. 

The documentation on Middle Eastern affairs in this Series thus closes 
with important questions still unsettled, but with the increasingly forward- 
looking British policy justified by improved relations with the countries 
concerned. 

In compiling this volume the Editor has used the private papers of 
Mr. Arthur Henderson and Sir Orme Sargent, filed as F.O. 800, volumes 
280 and 272 respectively. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
this Collection, namely, access to all papers in the Foreign Office archives 
and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, continue to be 
fulfilled. The explanation in the preface to Volume I of archival difficulties 
and of editorial expedients employed to minimize them applies also, however, 
to the present volume. Where the Confidential print only is preserved in the 
main file an asterisk is added after the heading (e.g. document No. 24, annex). 

I should like to thank the Head of the Library and Records Department of 
the Forcign and Commonwealth Office, Mr. B. Cheeseman, O.B.E., and his 
staff for their indispensable assistance. I should also like to thank Miss 
Kathleen Jones, B.A., for her careful checking of the volume. 


January 1975 M. E. LAMBERT 
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ing of resolution on disarmament for 
Leaguc of Nations Assembly. 


Considers evidence of Hungarian breaches 
of Treaty of Trianon referred to in No. 2 
does not justify reference to League. 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith enclosing 


report on activities of nationalists in 
Germany. 


Letter to Mr. Howard Smith referring 
to No. 15 and reporting conversation on 
Sept. 25 with Dr. Zechlin of German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs who con- 
sidered situation in Germany needed 
watching. 


Reports reactions in Austria to programme 
of constitutional reform announced by 
new Chanccllor, Herr Schober, on Sept. 
24. 

On Sept. 25 German Chargé d’Affaires 
was informed in reply to representations 
on withdrawal of military experts from 
Berlin that outstanding disarmament mat- 
ters were being discussed by French and 
German delegations at Geneva. 


Transmits memo. by Financial Adviser 
on likely unsettling effect of Dr. Strese- 
mann’s death on financial and economic 
situation in Germany. 


Memorandum summarizing report of May 
1929 by Col. Gosset on the industrial 
mobilization of Germany and lessons to be 
learnt from German experience. 


Concurs in French proposal that German 
Govt. should be asked for facilities to 
verify destruction of fortifications at Kehl. 


Discusses Dr. Stresemann’s achievement 
in restoring German self-confidence and 
divisive effects of his death on German 
political situation. 


Considers death of Dr. Stresemann will 
be followed by German concentration on 
internal rather than foreign problems, but 
if solution to Eastern frontier were found 
there could be a Franco-German rap- 
prochement. 


Record of conversation with Dr. Dieckhoff 
who communicated  atde-mémoire in 
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47 


31 


32 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 
No. 294 


Mr. BERNAYsS 
Danzig 
No. 93 


Mr. Lerru-Ross 
Treasury 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Sir E. Puieres 
Vienna 
No. 297 


To GERMAN AMBASSADOR Oct 


London 


Sm H. RumBo_p 
Berlin 
No. 74! 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 2305 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 2306 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 444 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1467 


SECRETARIAT-GENERAL 
Conference of 
Ambassadors 
Paris 


IA. VII 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


17 


» 22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


25 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


which German Govt. requested early recon- 
vening of Hague Conference. 


Reports interview with Herr Schober 
regarding his policy towards Austrian 
socialists and on disarmament of asso- 
ciations. 

Reports interview on Oct. 12 with Presi- 
dent of Danzig Senate who favoured British 


interest in Danzig: comments on anti- 
Polish feeling there. 


Note of conversation between Mr. Snow- 
den and Mr. Graham and German Am- 
bassador, Dr. Sthamer, who was informed 
of British views on reconvening Hague 
Conference and release of unliquidated 
German properties in G.B. 


Letter to Mr. Henderson commenting on 
critical attitude to G.B. in Italy, though 
M.F.A., Signor Grandi, was friendly. 


Reports conversation on Oct. 18 with 
German Minister on advisability of 
representations to Austrian Govt. on 
controlling associations. 


Letter from Mr. Snowden confirming 
British desire for progress in work of 
Hague Conference. 


Transmits memo. by Military Attaché of 
conversation with Dr. Filchner who con- 
sidered pro-British party in German Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs was in the ascendant. 


Considers negotiations with German Govt. 
on outstanding questions in Rhineland 
should be undertaken informally by M. 
Massigli, Secretary-General of Con- 
ference of Ambassadors. 


Considers outstanding points of German 
disarmament do not justify retention of 
military experts at Berlin: instructions to 
inform French Govt. of H.M.G.’s desire to 
withdraw Col. Gosset at end of 1929. 


Reports reactions in Poland to creation 
of British Embassy at Warsaw. 


Refers to Nos. 32-3: draft notes to 
German Govt. prepared by M. Massigli 
on outstanding measures in Rhineland and 
on disarmament appear satisfactory. 


Note recording conversation between 
M. Massigli and Herr Rieth when posi- 
tion was reserved (i) on assertions in 
German Note verbale of Oct. 25 that semi- 
official discussions in July had settled 
outstanding German disarmament ques- 
tions in principle; (ii) on powers of military 
experts at Berlin. 
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65 


67 


37 


39 


41 


42 
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49 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 48 


Mr. DALTON 
Foreign Office 


To Sir E. Preps 
Vienna 


Sir E. Puipes 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 49 


Sir E. Puiprs 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 50 


Srr E. Puiprs 
Vienna 


No. 309 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Otflice 


To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 


No. 2355 


Sir H. RumMsBo_p 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 134 


Sir H. RumMBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 769 

Sir H. RumMBo_tp 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 136 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 459 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Sir E. Puiprs 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 54 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


28 


28 


28 


. 29 


. 29 


30 


31 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that Chancellor is optimistic on 
Austrian financial and political situation. 


Note of a conversation on Oct. 27 when 
H.M.G. was urged to make a démarche 
on disarmament of Heimwehr in Austria. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent discussing situa- 
tion in Austria and giving discretion to 
drop a hint to Herr Schober of H.M.G.’s 
concern on lines of No. 10. 


Reports view of Socialist Deputy, Dr. 
Renner, that possible civil strife in 
Austria could be averted if ex-Allied 
Govts. insisted on disarmament of associa- 
tions. 


Refers to No. 40 and gives reasons for be- 
lieving that constitutional compromise 
will be reached in Austria. 


Reports views of Herr Breitner of Vienna 
Provincial Govt. on Austrian situation: 
advises against immediate official pressure 
on Herr Schober to disarm associations. 


Memorandum discussing advisability of 
joint representations to Herr Schober on 
constitutional reform in Austria. 


Accepts French proposals in No. 35 on 
German disarmament and demilitariza- 
tion of Rhineland provided mission 
of military experts is terminated on 
Dec. 31. 


Herr von Schubert states German and 
Polish Govts. reached agreement on Oct. 
gt on liquidation of German property in 
Poland. 


Discusses likely policy of German Govt. 
in view of favourable vote for referendum 
on Young Plan. 


Reports German view that interference 
in Austrian affairs would be harmful: 
intervention by German Govt. is out of 
the question. 


Reports conversations with M. Wysocki 
of Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
German Minister and M. Zaleski, Polish 
M.F.A., on German-Polish Liquidation 
Agreement. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay urging acceptance 
of disarmament proposals in No. 35 with- 
out proviso regarding termination of 
mission of military experts. 


Herr Peter of Austrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has expressed Chancellor’s 
concern at Mr. Henderson’s statement on 
Austrian situation on Nov. 4. 
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51 


52 


61 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr E. Puipres 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 56 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir E. Puiprs 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 57 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
London 
No. A. 2702 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 139 


Sm H. RumBo._p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 138 


To Srr H. RumMBoLpD 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 152 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 253 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 197 


To Lorp TyrRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 254 


Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 63 


To Sir E. Purres 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 27 


DATE 
Nov. 5 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation with leading social- 
ist, Dr. Bauer, who was pessimistic on 
Austrian political situation and favoured 
Anglo-Franco-German intervention. 


Message from Sir R. Lindsay accepting 
advice in No. 49 for unconditional British 
acceptance of French proposals on German 
disarmament in No. 35. 


Considers representations, if possible with 
German participation, to Austrian Govt. 
on disarmament of associations should be 
postponed pending outcome of internal dis- 
cussions. 


Note transmitting for information letter 
of Oct. 28 from Mr. Snowden maintaining 
British position on liquidation of German 
properties and Dr. Sthamer’s reply of 
Nov. 6 on necessity for further negotiations. 


Refers to Nos. 53 and 56: German Govt. 
would not join specific representations 
on disarmament of Austrian associations 
since similar bodies exist in Germany. 


Chancellor states he has warned Austrian 
Govt. about dangers of Austrian political 
situation: he would close frontier if Heim- 
wehr and Stahlhelm cooperated. 


Instructions to approach German Govt. 
unofficially and urge them to agree to 
verification of destruction of fortifica- 
tions at Kehl. 


Instructions to obtain French concur- 
rence in Mr. Snowden’s draft reply to M. 
Jaspar (cf No. 59) regarding payment of 
American annuities under Young Plan. 


Instructions to obtain Italian concurrence 
in note informing M. Jaspar that H.M.G. 
accept proposal for direct German 
payment of American Young annuities 
provided interests of other creditors are 
not prejudiced. 


Message from Sir R. Hopkins (Treasury) 
to Mr. Leith-Ross citing letter from Sir 
Jj. Stamp rebutting French contention 
that British members of Young Commit- 
tee refused full British percentage of 
German reparations as agreed in 1920. 


Mgr. Seipel has attacked British and 
praised Italian policy on Austria: Herr 
Schober has been invited to visit Italy. 


Refers to No. 50: a further argument for 
H.M.G.’s concern regarding situation 
in Austria is their guarantee of 1923 
loan. 
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67 


69 
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71 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Sir E. Puipes Nov. I! 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 66 


To GERMAN AMBASSADOR Nov. I! 
London 


Mr. BALFourR Nov. I! 
Foreign Office 


To Sir E. Prurprs Nov. 11 
Vienna 


Sir H. RumMBoLb Nov. 12 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 142 


Lorp TYRRELL Nov. 12 
Paris 
No. 1532 


To Sir H. RumBo_p Nov. 13 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 157 


To H.M. REprRESENTA- Nov. 13 

TIVES 

Belgrade 

Tel. No. 63 

Rome 

Tel. No. 203 

Prague 

Tel. No. 33 

Budapest 

Tel. No. 33 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 158 

Berne 


Tel. No. 35 


Sir H. Rumsoip Nov. 14 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 144 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Chancellor deplored foreign interest in 
Austria but admitted Mir. Henderson’s 
statement might be useful: internal 
political discussions were progressing. 


Letter from Mr. Snowden urging early 
negotiations, as suggested in No. 54, on 
properties being liquidated and maintain- 
ing British position on properties already 
liquidated. 


Memorandum considering state of dis- 
armament in former enemy States and 
discussing policy of H.M.G. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent on progress of 
Committee of Hague Conference on Non- 
German Reparations: transmits extract 
from letter of Oct. 26 from ‘Treasury. 


Refers to No. 57: Herr von Schubert 
states he must refer request for verifica- 
tion of destructions at Kehl to competent 
authorities. 


Transmits (1) notes of Nov. 8 from Con- 
ference of Ambassadors to German 
Ambassador on outstanding questions 
relating to disarmament and demilitarized 
zone (see note 2): (ii) resolution of Con- 
ference dated Nov. g on despatch of in- 
structions to diplomatic representatives at 
Berlin on settlement of outstanding ques- 
tions: (111) French note of Nov. gsummariz- 
ing instructions sent to French Ambassador 
at Berlin. 


Refers to Nos. 55-6: instructions to 
ascertain unofficially what line Herr 
Muller took in warning Austrian Govt. 
about associations. 


Instructions to express to Govt. to which 
accredited H.M.G.’s hope that export of 
war material to Austria will be prevented. 


Refers to No. 69: Minister of Finance 
states Herr Muller has urged Austrian 
Govt. to keep within constitutional bounds 
but has not mentioned associations: com- 
ments on German position. 
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133 
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NO. AND NAME 


72 Sir H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
No. 800 


73. Note or INTERVIEW 
Treasury 


74 Sr R. Macteay 
Prague 
Tel. No. 32 


7§ Sir H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 146 


76 Sir H. Rumpoip 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


71 Sir H. Rumpoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 145 


78 Mr. LeicH Smrrn 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 61 


79 To Sir H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 160 


80 Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 
No. 804 


81 Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 


No. 809 


82 FRENCH Ministry OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Paris 


83 Sir E. Pups 
: Vienna 
Tel. No. 71 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


14 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


18 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with new German 
M.F.A., Dr. Curtius, on evacuation of 
Rhineland and convening of Hague Con- 
ference. 


Note of interview between Mr. Snowden 
and MM. Francqui and Gutt of Belgian 
Delegation on future discussions on 
Bank for International Settlements and 
French reparations priority. 


Dr. Benes agrees with views in No. 70 
on export of war material to Austria and 
has urged French Govt. to express to 
Austrian Govt. hope for peaceful settle- 
ment. 


Has acted on No. 70: Reichswehr Minister 
has assured Dr. Curtius that despatch of 
war material to Austria would not be 
countenanced. 


Refers to No. 77: comments on likely 
bad effects in Germany of publication 
of Mr. Snowden’s letter in No. 64 on 
liquidation of German property in G.B. 

Dr. Curtius requests that German Govt.’s 
dismay at publication of Mr. Snowden’s 
letter on liquidation of German property 
in G.B. should be represented to H.M.G. 


S.C.S. Govt. agree with views in No. 70 
on export of war material to Austria 
but fear material has been sent from 
Hungary. 

Refers to No. 77: instructions to inform 
M.F.A. that leakage of Mr. Snowden’s 
letter on liquidation of property was 
probably from German source. 


Reports interview with Dr. Curtius when 
communicating identic note on early 
settlement of outstanding questions on 
German disarmament and demilitarization 
of Rhineland: French Ambassador shares 
pessimistic view of likely result of these 
representations. 


Reports Herr von Schubert has been 
informed H.M.G. was not responsible for 
leaking Mr. Snowden’s letter on liquida- 
tion of property: comments on German 
criticism of British policy. 

Note to H.M. Embassy agreeing to similar 
representations in Berlin on infractions 
of agreement of May 1926 on German 
aviation and suggesting exchange of 
information on German air training at 
Lipetsk and on German development of 
gliding. 

Austrian Chancellor would be helped by 
sympathetic references to him in Parlia- 
ment and British press. 
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91 


93 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
No. 2158 


To Sir H. RumsBotp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 161 


To Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 1411 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 811 


Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 
No. 812 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


To Sir E. Purppes 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 35 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 148 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


No. 816 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 782 


Sir E. Puippes 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 74 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


1g 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


2! 


21 


22 


22 


22 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation with Mr. Castle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, on German- 
American negotiations on German pay- 
ments to U.S.A. under Young Plan. 


Outlines conversation with Dr. Sthamer in 
No. 86: instructions to speak similarly to 
German M.F.A. on liquidation of German 
property in G.B., application of Reparation 
Recovery Act under Young Plan and date 
of reconvening Hague Conference. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who was informed British agree- 
ment to meeting of Hague Conference 
depended on settlement of outstanding 
difhiculties including those relating to 
liquidation of German property and 
application of Reparation Recovery Act: 
transmits two atde-mémotre handed to Dr. 
Sthamer. 


Local elections in Prussia, Saxony and 
Hesse on Nov. 17 resulted in gains by Com- 
munist and National Socialist parties: 
comments on latter and on _ unsettled 
political situation. 


German budget statement for half year 
ended September 30 shows deficit of 
870-3 million marks. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting con- 
versation with M. Berthelot regarding re- 
convening Hague Conference, the Saar 
and Franco-Italian naval discussions. 


Refers to No. 83: instructions to urge 
British newspaper correspondents to point 
out how much depends on Herr Schober. 


Refers to No. 85: has pointed out to 
German officials that liquidation of Ger- 
man property is a business question which 
should not affect Anglo-German relations. 


Interview with Dr. Curtius leaves im- 
pression that he is anxious for agreement 
on liquidation of property but needs face- 
saving formula. 


Refers to No. 85 and reports conversation 
with Dr. Curtius when means of resolving 
deadlock on liquidation of German prop- 
erty and German reservation on Repara- 
tion Recovery Act was discussed. 


Transmits Italian note verbale of Nov. 20 
agreeing with British views in No. 70 on 
export of war material to Austria: inter- 
ference in Austrian affairs should be 
avoided. 


Refers to No. 78: it is alleged war material 
has been sent to Austria from Italy via 
Switzerland. 
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170 


172 


173 


174 


174 


179 


180 





NO. AND NAME 


96 Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 76 


97 Sm E. Puirps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 77 


98 BritisH DELEGATION 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Reparation Commission 


Paris 


99 Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 823 


100 Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 80 


101. Mr. NicoLson 
Berlin 
No. 840 


102 Mr. NIcOoLson 
Berlin 
No. 842 


103 To Mr. WicrAm 
Paris 


104 Mr. WicRAM 
Paris 


105 To Herr von Hogscyu 
Paris 


No. 128 


106 Mr. SEEps 
Wiesbaden 
Tel. No. 5 


107 To Mr. Nicotson 
Berlin 
No. 1460 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


24 


24 


25 


26 


27 


29 


29 


29 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Understands (1) Mr. Morgan has indicated 
Austrian loan would be floated if Austrian 
political situation were stabilised, (ii) 
Signor Mussolini has modified his con- 
ditions for agreeing to loan. 


Considers floating of proposed Austrian 
loan would provide opportunity for 
securing disarmament of Austrian associa- 
tions. 


Report to Treasury commenting on work 
and report of the Committee for the 
Liquidation of the Past set up by The 
Hague Conference. 


Comments on recent developments in 
German National Party, especially in 
relation to attitude to Young Plan and 
to National Socialist Party. 


Herr Schober will visit Italy in Dec.: 
understands Italian consent to proposed 
loan depends on his undertaking not to 
disarm Heimwehr. 


Transmits German reply to representations 
in No. 80 on disarmament and demilitari- 
zation in Rhineland: French Ambassador 
considers it inadequate but some pro- 
gress has been made regarding second 
zone of Rhineland. 


Transmits report by Air Attaché on the 
military aspect of German aviation and 
its potential development in relation to 
political situation and attitude to G.B. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent transmitting 
letter of Nov. 27 from Mr. Leith-Ross 
suggesting M. Berthelot’s help should 
be sought in settling outstanding Anglo- 
French and inter-allied financial points 
prior to meeting of Hague Conference. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting delay 
in evacuating second zone of Rhineland 
pending receipt of required information 
from German authorities but M. Massiglhi 
believes military experts can be with- 
drawn in 1929. 


Note from M. Briand announcing the end 
of the regime of occupation of the second 
zone of the Rhineland on November 30. 


Reports French troops evacuated second 
zone of Rhineland on Nov. 30. 


Refers to No. 86 and transmits four aide- 
memoire communicated by Dr. Sthamer 
respectively suggesting discussions on 
liquidation of German property and re- 
questing British support for abolition of 
sanctions under Hague Agreement, pro- 
posing extension of transitional regime 
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189 
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192 


194 


210 


212 


214 


214 


Q15 





108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 39 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


No. 849 


Mr. MALLET 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 78 


To Mr. NIcOLsoNn 
Berlin 


No. 1477 


Mr. NIcCoLson 
Berlin 
No. 862 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
No. 1651 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 91 


Sir E. Purprs 
Vienna 


Tel. No. go 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 164 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 290 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 92 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 170 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


10 


I! 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 


under Hague Protocol, 
German 


No. 64. 


Refers to No. 97: instructions to make 
verbal representations to Herr Schober 
on disarming Heimwehr and Schutzbund: 
similar French action is being requested. 


and denying 
responsibility for leakage of 


Split in National Party arising from bill 
to reject Young Plan may lead to in- 
creased support for National Socialist 
Party. 


Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs ap- 
preciate that H.M.G. have not yet 
agreed that Hague Conference should 
reconvene on Jan. 3. 


Transmits aide-mémoire handed to Dr. 
Sthamer accepting German proposals in 
No. 107 for (1) negotiations on liquidation 
of property and application of Reparation 
Recovery Act and for Franco-German 
negotiations on sanctions; (11) extension of 
transitional period under Hague Protocol: 
Dr. Sthamer was informed of bad im- 
pression made by Dr. Schacht’s statement 
of Dec. 5 on Young Plan. 


Reports reactions in Germany to Dr. 
Schacht’s statement on the Young Plan: 
Herr von Schubert fears ill effects abroad. 


Reports conversation with M. Massigli 
who regretted British refusal to join in 
further representations on German dis- 
armament and determination to withdraw 
Col. Gosset. 


Herr Schober hopes to attend Hague 
Conference: understands Signor Musso- 
lini wishes him to visit Rome first. 


In congratulating Chancellor on con- 
stitutional reform, made representations 
as instructed in No. 108 and received 
assurance on disarmament of associations. 


French Ministry of Foreign Affairs have 
been informed H.M.G. are unlikely to 
permit Military Attaché at Berlin to take 
over duties of Col. Gosset. 


German Govt. agree to verification of 
destruction of fortifications at Kehl on 
conditions: urges French acceptance. 


Summarizes constitutional reform bill 
passed on Dec. ro. 


Instructions to inform German Govt. 
that favourable reply to representations 
in No. 68 on disarmament would facili- 
tate early withdrawal of experts. 
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231 
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NO. AND NAME 
120 To Mr. CampBELL 
Paris 
No. 2625 


121 GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
London 
No. A. 3001 


122 Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


123. Sm H. RumsBo_tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 167 


124 To Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 41 

125 To EArt GRANVILLE 


Brussels 
Tel. No. 99 


126 To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 639 


127 Mr. CamMpBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 170 


128 Mr. CampBELL 
Paris 
No. 1678 


129 Mr. Campse_i 
Paris 
No. 1679 


130 Mr. Seeps 
Wiesbaden 
No. 143 

131 Mr. Carr 
Foreign Office 


132 Sr H. Ruweoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 169 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Il 


- II 


- I! 


- ‘12 


.13 


.13 


.13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to delayed notification of evacua- 
tion of second zone of Rhineland (Nos. 
104-5): M. Massigli should be urged to 
avoid unnecessary involvement of Con- 
ference of Ambassadors. 


Note referring to No. 111 and agreeing 
to method of handling extension of 
transitional period under Hague Protocol 
and requesting British action accordingly. 


Memorandum on the political aspect 
of non-German reparations: discusses 
questions of Austrian reparations and the 
Anschluss, Italian policy, Greek claims 
on Bulgarian reparations, and Hungarian 
optants, as likely to arise at The Hague. 


Has acted on No. 119: Herr von Schubert 
explained German difficulty in giving 
favourable reply to No. 68 regarding 
disarmament and demilitarization. 


Authority to renew communication in 
No. 115 on disarmament of associations 
officially, if possible with French colleague. 


Refers to No. 126: instructions to enquire 
whether German reply to representations 
regarding payments to U.S. under Young 
Plan (cf. No. 59) has been received. 
Refers to No. 84: British position in 
respect of German payments to U.S. 
under Young Plan should be reserved if 
necessary. 


French Govt. agree to German conditions 
for verification of Kehl destructions in 
No. 117. 


Reports information from German Em- 
bassy on proposed negotiations with M. 
Massigli in Jan. to secure withdrawal 
of experts: M. Massigli confirms and re- 
quests that Col. Gosset’s withdrawal 
should be deferred. 


Refers to No. 111 and reports on Franco- 
German exchanges regarding abrogation 
of sanctions provisions of Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Reports departure from Rhineland on 
Dec. 12 of last detachment of the British 
Army of the Rhine. 


Memorandum on political questions con- 
nected with German reparations likely to 
arise at The Hague: discusses lapse of 
sanction clauses of Treaty of Versailles, 
necessity of consent of minor Powers to 
Young Plan and date of final evacuation 
of Rhineland. 


Reports that financial proposals of German 
Govt. have led to Cabinet crisis. 
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133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 306 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 82 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 83 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 99 


Sir E. Puiprs 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 98 


Lorp TyrRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1697 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 593 


To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 101 


Sir H. RumMBo.p 
Berlin 
No. 887 


Sir W. ERsKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 523 


Srr E. Preps 
Vienna 


No. 379 


To Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 102 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


14 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


18 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay urging agrec- 
ment to proposals in Nos. 127-8 on Kehl 
destructions and withdrawal of military 
experts in light of forthcoming naval 
conference. 


Refers to No. 128 and agrees to defer 
withdrawal of Col. Gosset from Berlin. 


M. Jaspar is sending message to American 
representative in negotiations with 
German Govt. on Young Plan in light of 
No. 126. 


M. Jaspar is proposing that Hague Con- 
ference meet on Jan. 6, 1930, with jurists 
meeting on Jan. 3: preliminary ex-allied 
meeting may be necessary. 


Understands that Italian conditions to 
floating of Austrian loan have not been 
waived: Austria will not raise question of 
South Tyrol. 


Herr Peter states Herr Schober will go to 
Hague Conference and to Italy later: it 
was understood question of South Tyrol 
would not be raised. 


Has not acted on No. 120 since it was 
clear to German Embassy in Paris that 
delay in sending No. 105 was not due 
to Conference of Ambassadors. 


Refers to No. 126: Mr. Campbell considers 
U.S. Govt. are aware of reservations in 
regard to American—German negotiations 
on Young Plan. 


H.M.G. accept dates for Hague Conference 
proposed in No. 136 but regard ex-allied 
preliminary meeting as undcsirable. 


Reports electoral successes of National- 
Socialist Party in Bavaria and Thuringia: 
comments on Herr Hitler’s personality 
and aims and discusses implications of his 
SuCCESS. 


Discusses reasons for political crisis in 
Poland, the aims of Marshal Pilsudski 
and prospects for constitutional reform. 


Discusses position of Herr Schober, 
Austrian-Italian relations and_ prospects 
of disarmament of associations follow- 
ing passage of constitutional reform 


bill. 


Message for M. Jaspar from Mr. Snowden 
agreeing that Austria, Bulgaria and 
Hungary should be invited to Hague 
Conference. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay _ discussing 
French attitude to abrogation of sanctions 
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147 


148 


149 


150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


157 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 184 


Sm H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 


No. 904 


To CHANCERY 
Rome 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 238 


Sr H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. g1! 


Srr H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 
No. 914 

Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Sir H. RumMBo.Lp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 196 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 
No. 396 


Sir R. Macteay 


Prague 
Tel. No. 35 


Sr H. Rumso_p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 197 


Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 189 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


23 


23 


23 


. 24 


. 27 


.27 


. 27 


. 29 


. 29 


. 30 


30 


. 30 


. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


clauses of Treaty of Versailles and future 
of Saar in light of policy of cooperation 
with Germany. 


Franco-German discussions on withdrawal 
of military experts from Berlin will take 
place on Jan. 4-10. 


Discusses German financial position in 
relation to resignation of Dr. Hilferding 
as Minister of Finance and policy of Dr. 
Schacht. 


Letter from Central Dept. transmitting 
letter to Mr. Sargent from Mr. Leith- 
Ross and aide-mémoire regarding Italian 
implementation of undertaking given at 
The Hague regarding payment of war debt 
annuities to H.M.G. 


Instructions to present to Signor Musso- 
lini atde-mémoire in No. 149 regarding 
payment of war debt annuities to H.M.G. 


Transmits Military Attaché’s report No. 1 
of Dec. 9 on military activities in Germany 
in 1929 concluding that present Reichs- 
wehr is not a menace to peace but its 
capacity for expansion requires scrutiny. 


Reviews political situation in Germany 
with particular reference to influence of 
Dr. Schacht. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent explaining that 
representations in Nos. 149-50 on war 
debts were made to Signor Grandi as 
Signor Mussolini handles few foreign 
matters. 


Reports conclusion of German—American 
agreement on payments under Young Plan. 


Reports conversation on Dec. 28 with 
Herr Breitner of Vienna Municipality on 
social-democratic policy there and future 
prospects for Austria. 


Reports conversation with Dr. Benes who 
sought support of H.M.G. at The Hague 
for Czechoslovak policy on non—German 
reparations. 


Message for Gen. Charles from Col. Gos- 
set reporting signature of protocol on des- 
tructions at Kehl and progress on other 
disarmament questions. 


Message for Mr. Snowden that M. Tardieu 
would like preliminary discussion with 
him at The Hague. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay: considers 
H.M.G.’s views on sanctions should not 
be communicated to French Govt. before 
M. Tardieu meets Mr. Snowden. 
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161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 158 


Mr. Carr 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Puippes 
Vienna 
No. 402 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Belgrade 
No. 501 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 3 


To Law OFFICERS OF 
THE CROWN 


Mr. BERNAYS 
Danzig 
No. 1 


DATE 


Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 


1930 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 2 


Jan. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Italian delegates at The Hague will 
examine with British delegates British 
request in No. 149 on war debt payments. 


Memorandum on_ possible compromise 
solution on Hungarian reparations. 


Reports views expressed to Commercial 
Secretary by Herr Tilgner of Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce on a European 
system of preferential duties. 


Discusses internal situation of Yugoslavia 
and effects of strained relations with Italy. 


Refers to No. 158: instructions to inform 
M. Tardieu that Mr. Snowden will meet 
him on Jan. 3. 


Reports information communicated on 
Dec. 31 by Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on course of Franco-Italian negotiations 
since 1928 and French policy in Balkans. 


Memorandum requesting opinion whether 
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294 


296 


298 


3O2 


3O2 


3°5 


sanctions provided in Treaty of Versailles _ 


apply to default in German payments 
under Young Plan. 


Reports on pessimistic views expressed 
on development of situation at Danzig. 
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169 


170 


171 


NO. AND NAME 
Srr O. RussELL 
The Hague 

Tel. No. 1(H) 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 3 


Tel. No. 1 to The Hague 


Tel. No. 1 to F.O. 


To Sir E. Puipps 
The Hague 
No. 7 


Sir E. Puipes 
The Hague 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting on 
plenary meeting on Jan. 3 of Hague 
Conference which set up commissions on 
German and non-German reparations. 


Message for British Delegation: under- 
stands French and German Govts. have 
reached agreement regarding sanctions 
and that German Govt. intend to support 
Hungarian Govt. 


Instructions to indicate that H.M.G. 
oppose making remission of Austrian 
reparations conditional on undertaking 
on the Anschluss but favour one on dis- 
armament of associations. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting that 
Herr Schober hopes to begin disarming 
associations in Jan. 
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NO. AND NAME 


172 Sm F. Lerrx-Ross 
The Hague 


173. To Sir O. RussELu 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 1 


174 BrrrisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 3(H) 


175 BrrmsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 4(H) 


176 Drarr AGREEMENT 


177 Sm E. Purpps 
The Hague 
No. H.C. 3 


178 Sm F. Lerrn-Ross 
The Hague 


179 Sir E. Puipps 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 5(H) 


180 Law Orricers oF 
THE Crown 


181 To Mr. N. HENDERSON 


Belgrade 


182 Brirsy DeteGaTION 
€ e 
Tel. No. 8(H) 


DATE 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr. Malkin enclosing (1) Franco- 
German formula on sanctions which was 
discussed by Mr. Snowden and M. 
Tardieu; (ii) note of conversation with 
French experts on amendments to (i) to 
provide for maintenance of sanctions. 


Message for Sir F. Leith-Ross from Sir 
R. Lindsay: formula on sanctions in No. 
172 is probably unacceptable to German 
Govt. and must be submitted to Mr. 
Henderson. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meeting of representatives of creditor 
Powers on Commission on Non-German 
Reparations which discussed schemes for 
settlement with Austria and Bulgaria. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meeting of representatives of creditor 
Powers and Austria which agreed on 
private discussions between representa- 
tives of Austria and minor creditor 
Powers. 


Draft agreement concerning final settle- 
ment of Bulgarian reparations under 
Treaty of Neuilly. 


Refers to No. 170 and reports that M. 
Berthelot has dropped proposal for con- 
dition regarding Anschluss for financial 
waiver: with French agreement has given 
Herr Schober draft declaration of Austrian 
intention to carry out disarmament. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay giving further 
explanations of report in No. 172 on 
sanctions: Mr. Snowden has taken no 
decision. 


Reports meeting of Commission on Non- 
German Reparations who were informed 
private discussions with Austrian repre- 
sentatives were not yet concluded, dis- 
cussed draft agreement with Bulgaria 
(No. 176) and heard Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives. 


Report referring to No. 166 and giving 
opinion that provisions of Treaty of 
Versailles regarding sanctions do not apply 
to Young Plan 


Letter from Mr. Sargent transmitting 
extract from letter of Dec. 19 from Sir 
R. Graham regarding anxiety in Italy 
about Yugoslav policy. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meeting of Commission on Non-German 
Reparations which heard Bulgarian views 
on revised text of draft agreement in 
No. 176. 
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323 


326 


326 


329 


331 


334 


335 


336 


341 


342 


343 


183 


184 


185 


186 


187 


188 


189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 3 


Sir F. Lerru-Ross 
The Hague 


British DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 12(H) 


British DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 13(H) 


To Sir E. Purees 
The Hague 
No. 21 


LORD TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 57 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 58 


Sir H. RumMBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 31 


To Sir F. Lerru-Ross 
The Hague 


BritisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 16(H) 


British DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 18(H) 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


8 


8 


- 10 


10 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Summarises inspired press statement on 
Franco-Polish relations: comments on 
Franco-German reconciliation in context 
of ‘the Europe which France is organising’. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent suggesting Law 
Officers’ opinion on sanctions should be 
explained to French Govt. and transmit- 
ting: (1) note on discussion on Jan. 8 be- 
tween M. Tardieu and Mr. Snowden who 
agreed Franco-German discussions on 
sanctions should continue; (1) French 
memorandum to be handed to Dr. Curtius; 
(111) formula on sanctions suggested by 
jurists for inclusion in final protocol. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meeting of Commission on Non-German 
Reparations who discussed further re- 
vision of Bulgarian agreement with 
Bulgarian representatives. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
Anglo-Franco-Italian conversation with 
Count Bethlen who agreed that experts of 
four Powers should examine proposed 
Hungarian payment of special claims. 


Discusses draft declaration by Austrian 
Chancellor on disarmament which should 
be made officially to President of Con- 
ference. 


Comments on enclosed documents ac- 
cepted by representatives of Conference of 
Ambassadors and Germany: (i) protocol 
on outstanding disarmament questions; 
(ii) draft letters accepting protocol and 
ending mission of military experts; (111) 
draft letters on police in demilitarized zone 
of Rhineland. 


Agreement on German disarmament in No. 
188 marks end of all but minor tasks en- 
trusted to Conference of Ambassadors. 


Comments on German political situation 
and German attitudes to developments 
at The Hague. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to 
No. 184: discusses communication of 
British view of sanctions to French and 
German Govts. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
conversation with Herr Schober on 
Czechoslovak financial claims on Austria. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
conversation on Jan. 11 with Dr. Benes 
on Czechoslovak claims on Austria: com- 
ments on Czechoslovak policy on repara- 
tions. 
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346 


347 
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353 


354 


355 


363 


364 


368 


369 


370 


196 


197 


198 


201 


NO. AND NAME 


BartssH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 19(H) 


Sir E. Purpps 
The Hague 
No. H.C. 12 


British DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 21(H) 


British DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 24(H) 


British DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 26(H) 


Sir H. Rumpoip 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 7 


Sn E. Praprs 
¢ Hague 
No. H.C, 19 


Mr. SNowpEN 
The Hague 


Sir F, Lerru-Ross 
The Hague 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 5 


Brirs DELEGATION 


e Hague 
Tel. Unnumbered 


to Rome and F.O. 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 132 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


12 


13 


13 


14 


14 


5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
Anglo-Franco-Italian conversations with 
Hungarian delegation on Hungarian 
claims. 


Refers to No. 187 and reports conversations 
with Herr Schober, who urged that his 
declaration on disarmament should be 
made to League of Nations, and with 
M. Berthelot who accepted this proposal. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
position on outstanding points regarding 
German reparations following meeting of 
representatives of creditor inviting Powers 
and Germany on Jan. 11. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
inconclusive meetings held by British, 
French and Italian representatives with 
those of Hungary and Little Entente 
regarding Hungarian financial questions. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
that draft arrangement between creditor 
Powers on distribution of German pay- 
ments has been accepted. 


Reports reactions in Germany on pub- 
lication of Dr. Schacht’s letter of Dec. 31, 
1929, to Chairman of Organization Com- 
mittee of International Bank setting out 
conditions for participation of Reichsbank 
in Bank. 


Reports reaction at Hague Conference to 
Dr. Schacht’s letter of Dec. 31: Delegates 
of Inviting Powers decided that work of 
Conference should proceed. 


Letter to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald stating 
French and German Govts. have agreed 
on a formula on sanctions and urging 
British acceptance. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent transmitting letters 
of Jan. 13 exchanged between M. Tardieu 
and Mr. Snowden on payments to Bel- 
gium in case of breakdown of Young Plan. 


Authority to approve draft letters in No. 
188 on German disarmament. 

Note 3: extract from Annual Report for 
1930 on Germany outlining final report of 
Mar. 26 by military experts. 


Difficulty in Nos. 149-50 about Italian 
payments has been settled: instructions 
to raise with Signor Grandi further 
difficulty with Italian Delegation about 
payments in kind. 


Encloses (i) letter of Jan. 11 from Air 
Ministry referring to No. 82 and suggest- 
ing representations to German Govt. on 
infractions of aviation agreement of 1926; 
(ii) despatch No. 52 of Jan. 15 to Berlin 
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211 


212 


213 


214 


215 


216 


NO. AND NAME 


BrittsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 30(H) 


Sir E. PHippes 
The Hague 
No. H.C. 22 


BritisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 31(H) 


BririsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 32(H) 


Sir E. Purees 
The Hague 
No. H.C. 23 


To Sir F. Lerrn-Ross 
The Hague 


BritisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 33(H) 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 157 


Sir F. Lerrn-Ross 
The Hague 


Mr. Crowe 
Foreign Office 


BritisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 34(H) 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


. 18 


18 


18 


18 


. 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


instructing Sir H. Rumbold accordingly: 
instructions to inform French Govt. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meetings held by British, French and 
Italian representatives with those of 
Hungary and Little Entente on Hungarian 
liabilities and claims: afterwards M. 
Loucheur suggested solution involving 
payments by G.B., France and Italy. 


Refers to No. 200: creditor inviting Powers 
agreed on Jan. 15 on means of ensuring 
participation of Reichsbank in Bank for 
International Settlements. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meetings held by British, French and 
Italian representatives with those of 
Little Entente and Hungary regarding 
claims of optants: possible payment by 
G.B., France and Italy was mentioned. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meeting of chief Delegates of creditor 
inviting Powers who discussed situation 
on non-German reparations and heard 
representatives of Little Entente: Mr. 
Snowden expressed dissatisfaction at lack 
of progress. 

Reports meeting on Jan. 15 of chief 
Delegates of creditor inviting Powers who 
accepted formula on sanctions (cf. No. 201) 
agreed by French and German Govts. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent: Prime Minister 
has instructed Sir R. Vansittart to discuss 
with Mr. Snowden whether British inter- 
pretation of formula on sanctions should 
be put to French Govt. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meetings on night of Jan. 17-18 of British, 
French and Italian representatives with 
those of Hungary and Little Entente: 
M. Loucheur has reported failure to agree 
on Hungarian liabilities and claims to 
Delegates of creditor inviting Powers. 


Requests observations on ‘the Europe 
which France is organising’ (cf. No. 183) 
in light of M. Briand’s plan for European 
Federal Union. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent referring to No. 
211: considers M. Tardieu appreciates 
British position on sanctions. 


Memorandum discussing friction between 
France and Italy and _ recapitulating 
recent negotiations. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps referring to 
No. 212 and reporting meetings held on 
Jan. 18 by Delegates of creditor inviting 
Powers with those of Little Entente and 
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NO. AND NAME 


217 +BrittsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 35(H) 


218 BrrrisHh DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 36(H) 


219 BrrrisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 37(H) 


220 BrrrsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 38(H) 


221 + BriritsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 39(H) 


222 +~Brrrtsh DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 40(H) 


223 BrrrisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 41(H) 
224 Sir E. Puirps 
The Hague 
No. H.C. 27 


225 ViscouNT CHILSTON 
Budapest 
No. 10 

226 BririsH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 42(H) 


227:»~=BrrrisH DELEGATION 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 43(H) 


IA. Vil 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


2! 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Hungary: Mr. Snowden offered British 
financial contribution to Hungarian 
settlement on condition it was final. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps referring to 
No. 216 and reporting meetings of repre- 
sentatives of creditor inviting Powers on 
Hungarian reparations and meeting of 
British, French and Italian representatives 
with Count Bethlen, who proposed that 
appeals could be made to Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and sub- 
sequently with representatives of Little 
Entente. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps commenting 
on French and Italian policies on non- 
German reparations, and effect of Mr. 
Snowden’s financial offer in No. 216. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps referring to 
No. 198 and reporting meeting of Com- 
mission on German Reparations when 
certain reservations to agreements relating 
to German reparations were made. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
meeting of representatives of creditor 
inviting Powers who were informed of 
progress on non-German reparations: 
Dr. Benes has refused to accept Paris 
agreement on Czechoslovak Liberation 
Debt. 

Message from. Sir E. Phipps reporting 
statements by Dr. Benes and Mr. Snowden 


at meeting reported in No. 220 on re- 
duction of Czechoslovak Liberation Debt. 


Message from Sir E. Phipps referring to 
No. 221 and reporting reduction of Czecho- 
slovak Liberation Debt agreed by repre- 
sentatives of creditor inviting Powers, which 
has been accepted by Dr. Benes. 

Message from Sir E. Phipps listing treaties 
signed at final plenary session of The 
Hague Conference. 


Transmits letter of Jan. 19 from Herr 
Schober to Mr. Henderson enclosing 
letter to Sir E. Drummond and declaration 
on internal disarmament in Austria. 
Reports indications that Hungarian 
opinion favours closer relations with 
Germany. 

Message from Sir E. Phipps: certain 
agreements regarding Hungary listed in 
No. 223 were not signed but will form 
basis of negotiations beginning in Paris 
on Feb. 5. 

Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 
settlement of questions of Austrian, Bul- 
garian and Hungarian reparations by 
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416 


418 


419 


420 


421 


422 


423 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
special committees and by Commission on 
Non-German Reparations on Jan. 19-20. 
228 British DELEGATION Jan. 21 Message from Sir E. Phipps reporting 424 
The Hague proceedings of final plenary session of 
Tel. No. 44(H) The Hague Conference on Jan. 20. 


CHAPTER III 


Correspondence on German affairs: the ratification of The Hague 
Agreements: consideration in the Foreign Office of developments in 
the European situation 
January 23-—March 31, 1930 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
229 Sir H. RumBotp Jan. 23. Herr von Schubert indicated on Jan. 22 426 
Berlin that German Govt. were satisfied with 
No. 60 Hague agreements: he feared German- 
Polish liquidation agreement would 
provoke discussion in Reichstag. 
230 Mr. SARGENT Jan. 23 ~+Record of conversation with Dr. Dieckhoff 427 
Foreign Office who stated German Govt. would propose 
to Conference of Ambassadors amendment 
of Paris Air Agreement of 1926 to permit 
subsidising of sporting aviation. 
231 Lorp TyrreLyt Jan. 28 Letter to Sir R. Vansittart reporting 427 
Paris warning from M. Serruys, formerly of 
French Ministry of Commerce, on French 
policy of economic cooperation with 
Germany. 
232 To M. Sevpoux Jan. 28 Letter from Mr. Sargent: Dr. Sthamer has 429 
London informed Sir R. Vansittart of German 
intention to negotiate amendments of Air 
Agreement of 1926 with Conference of 
Ambassadors. 
233 Lorp TyrRELL Jan. 30 ~=Letter to Sir R. Vansittart referring to 429 
Paris Nos. 146 and 231 and reporting indica- 
tions that an object of French cultivation of 
Germany Is avoidance of German-Italian 
rapprochement. 
234 Sir H. Rumsotp Jan. 31 Refers to No. 205 and transmits copy of 430 
Berlin note No. 46 of Jan. 29 on alleged German 
No. 83 infractions of Air Agreement of 1926 left 
with Herr de Haas on Jan. 31. 
235 Mr. Busk Jan. 31 Memorandum explaining that German 432 
Foreign Office arguments for modification of Air Naviga- 
tion Convention of 1919 are not tenable 
and suggesting that German object is 
amendment of Air Agreement of 1926. 
236 To Lorp TYRRELL Feb. 3 Letter from Sir R. Vansittart acknowledg- 436 
Paris ing Nos. 231 and 233 on French economic 
cooperation with Germany. 
237. To Sir H. RumMBoLp Feb. 4 Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to 437 


Berlin 


Nos. 231 and 233 and transmitting in- 
formation on German Nationalist attitude 


XXX1V 


239 


241 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 
No. 58 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


London 


Str H. RumBo._p 
Berlin 
No. 97 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 17 


Sir E. Purpps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 5 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Sir E. Prrpps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 6 


245 Sir H. RumsBoip 


Berlin 
No. 113 


246 Sir H. Rumpoitp 


Berlin 


247 Lorp Tyrre.i 


Paris 
No. 179 


DATE 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


10 


II 


13 


13 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
to cooperation with France: requests 
views. 


Reports conversation on Feb. 1 with Dr. 
Benedikt of Neue Frete Presse on need for 
internal disarmament in Austria: opposi- 
tion to Herr Schober appears to be grow- 


ing. 
Aide-mémoire requesting negotiations with 
Conference of Ambassadors on amendment 
of Air Agreement of 1926. 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert who stated, in light of Herr 
Schober’s visit to Rome, that German-— 
Italian relations were very good. 


Reports conversation on Feb. 7 with Herr 
Schober who was gratified with reception 
in Rome: Austrian colleague considers visit 
has been beneficial. 


Herr Schober states he obtained assurances 
from Signor Mussolini regarding South 
Tyrol: he told French colleague he wished 
to visit other Powers. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart referring to 
No. 236 and reporting conversation with 
M. Serruys who indicated that France 
favoured economic development of Europe 
on basis of cartels rather than free trade: 
he criticised attitude of British officials. 


Herr Schober stated on Feb. 12 that he had 
informed Signor Mussolini of undertaking 
on disarmament in No. 224, and that 
German Govt. were offended at his visiting 
Rome first. 


Reports conversation on Feb. 12 with 
Herr Weismann on likely political de- 
velopments in Germany following ap- 
proval of Young Plan by Reichstag. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing indica- 
tions of Franco-German cooperation re- 
ferred to in No. 237, reporting views of 
Herr von Schubert, Dr. Weismann and 
a member of the German Dye Trust, and 
enclosing minute of Feb. 10 by Mr. Rowe- 
Dutton on lack of Franco-German financial 
cooperation: considers Germany is un- 
likely to seek agreement with France to ex- 
clusion of G.B and that Germany’s 
Eastern frontier is a further factor. 


Refers to No. 213 and outlines develop- 
ment of French views of future political 
organization of Europe in context of 
traditional French policy and based on 
Geneva Protocol: considers economic 
aspect is less developed and two aspects 
are not interdependent; British cooperation 
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438 


443 


445 


448 


449 


457 


251 


252 


257 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 20 


Sm H. RuMBoLpD 
Berlin 
No. 132 


Sir H. RumMBoLp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 23 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


To Sir H. RumMBOLD 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 13 


To Str H. RuMBOLD 
Berlin 


To Sir E. Puipes 


Vienna 


To Sir E, Piiupps 
Vienna 


Sir H. RuMBoLD 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 26 


Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 27 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


19 


20 


22 


22 


24 


24 


24 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


would be welcomed but France would 
proceed without it. 


M.F.A. stated on Feb. 18 that there was 
opposition to German-—Polish liquidation 
agreement in Reichstag committee: under- 
stands there is pressure on President not 
to ratify Young Plan. 


Reports on opposition in Germany to 
German-Polish liquidation agreement 
based on objections to German eastern 
frontier: Govt. will not submit it to 
Reichstag separately from other Young 
Plan bills. 


Reports alleged nationalist effort to per- 
suade President not to ratify Young 
Plan: Govt. are standing firm against 
separating agreement with Poland from 
others. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to Nos. 
246-7 and requesting views on likelihood 
of a German-Italian rapprochement, possibly 
including Austria. 


Refers to No. 248: on Feb. 21 Polish 
Ambassador requested British representa- 
tions to German Govt. on ratifying 
German-Polish agreement: suggests hope 
should be expressed to Dr. Curtius that 
Reichstag will pass it. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to 
No. 246: Sir R. Vansittart considers 
German rapprochement with France or Italy 
would depend on attitude to German 
eastern frontier: requests views on prob- 
able development of German foreign 
policy. 

Letter from Mr. Sargent transmitting 
minutes of Feb. 12-14 by Mr. Dalton, him- 
self and Sir R. Vansittart on No. 238: 
requests views on further representations 
to Herr Schober on internal disarmament 
and on possible hint to Social Democratic 
party. 

Letter from Mr. Sargent discussing British 
policy towards Austria in light of Austro- 
Italian treaty of Feb. 6 and possible Ger- 
man rapprochement with France or Italy. 


Herr Schober’s visit to Berlin has been a 
success: Herr von Schubert states the 
Anschluss is ‘not a practical issue at pre- 
sent’, 


Considers action suggested in No. 252 
regarding passage of German-—Polish treaty 
would be unwise: considers Dr. Curtius 
is determined to get it through. 
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261 


262 


267 


210 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. MAcLEAY 
e 
No. 31 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 


Sir R. MAcCLEAY 
e 
Tel. No. 4 


Mr. BALFour 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


Sir E. Purprs 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 13 


Arr STAFF 


To Sm E. Puirprs 
Vienna 
No. 96 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 18 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 19 


Sm E. Purpps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 15 


Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 33 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


26 


26 


28 


28 


28 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Summarizes press interview with President 
of Czechoslovak Bodenamt on difficulties 
in negotiations in Paris on Hungarian 
claims. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent: substance of 
No. 243 on Franco-German rapprochement 
was conveyed to President of Board of 
Trade: he had friendly conversation with 
M. Flandin. 


Dr. Benes states that unless Hungarian 
attitude in Paris negotiations on Hague 
agreements is altered Czechoslovakia 
cannot ratify those agreements. 


Memorandum suggesting that H.M.G.’s 
desire for good Italian~Yugoslav relations 
should be mentioned to Signor Grandi. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent in reply to No. 253: 
although Germany’s eastern frontier is a 
major issue, considers internal problems 
have precedence. 


Letter to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen re- 
ferring to No. 246: neither Count de 
Grinne nor M. Hymans believes that 
Franco-German economic negotiations 
are taking place: Belgian attitude to Ger- 
many is less hostile. 


Considers position in regard to internal 
disarmament has improved and British 
action suggested in No. 254 is not required 
immediately. 


Observations on No. 102: Air Staff 
consider expansion of German air force 
would be limited by training of flying 
personnel, but in certain conditions 
Germany could create a powerful air force. 


Explains difficulties in suggested forma- 
tion of a militia as step towards disarma- 
ment of associations. 


Instructions to communicate to Italian 
Govt. atde-mémoire in No. 268 regarding 
payments under Hague Protocol, empha- 
sizing that France and Belgium have paid. 


Refers to No. 267 and transmits aide- 
mémoire on payments due to H.M.G. under 
Hague Protocol of Aug. 1929. 


Refers to No. 264: French colleague is 
satisfied with interview with Herr Schober 
on disarmament: considers League rather 
than H.M.G. should act. 


Political crisis seems to be subsiding: 
importance of not jeopardising passage 
through Reichstag of Young Plan is being 
recognised. 
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272 


273 


274 


275 


276 


277 


278 


279 


281 


282 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 117 


Sir E. Pipes 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 16 


Sir R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 17 


Sir H. RumMBo_p 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 42 


Sr H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Belgrade 
No. 61 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Belgrade 


To Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 8 


Sir H. RumsBo.p 
Berlin 
No. 190 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 187 


Sir H. RumMBo.p 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 45 


DATE 


Mar. 5 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


II 


14 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Considers views in No. 167 on Polish— 
Danzig relations are  over-pessimistic: 
discusses possible solutions of question 
of Corridor. 


Chancellor stated on Mar. 1o that first 
report on Austrian disarmament and 
draft bill prohibiting unauthorized pos- 
session of arms would soon be sent to 
League. 


Record of conversation with Signori 
Grandiand Bordonaroon Italian-Yugoslav 
press truce, Albania, Hungarian foreign 
relations and Italian desire for a mandate. 


Austrian representative at Geneva has 
requested H.M. and French Govts. to 
agree to communication on disarmament 
appearing as an Austrian initiative. 


Reports passage by Reichstag of measures 
embodying Young Plan. 


Refers to No. 275: President has signed 
measures embodying Young Plan except 
for German—Polish agreement, and has 
issued manifesto justifying his signing. 


Reports conversations with Mr. Montagu 
Norman, Mr. Lionel Rothschild, the King 
of Yugoslavia, and Yugoslav Minister of 
Finance on advantages of Yugoslavia’s 
raising a loan in London or seeking aid 
from League rather than raising a loan in 
France: Italian willingness to participate 
in Rothschild loan points to Italo- 
Yugoslav rapprochement. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart reporting con- 
versations on Mar. 12 with King Alexander 
and Italian colleague on talks in Rome in 
Jan. on possible Italian—Yugoslav rap- 
prochement. 


There is no objection to procedure pro- 
posed in No. 274 for communication to 
League on Austrian disarmament. 


Considers Germany would be hostile to 
French political scheme for Europe dis- 
cussed in No. 247 as preventing alteration 
of eastern frontier, but would profit by 
economic federation. 


Considers French scheme for Europe des- 
cribed in No. 247 does not give Italy 
equality and would not be acceptable to 
Italy who might look to Germany or 
U.S.S.R. 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs state Presi- 
dent’s signature has been withheld from 
all liquidation agreements. 
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291 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 38 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 28 


Sir H. RumMBoLb 
Berlin 
No. 197 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 48 


Sir H. RumBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 202 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 579 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 


Sir H. RumBotp 
Berlin 
No. 212 


Sir H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 
No. 213 


To FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


London 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 645 


DATE 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


19 


19 


19 


» 21 


21 


24 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has communicated Italian agree- 
ment to make payments requested in No. 
268 and asked for British pressure on 
Czechoslovakia to ratify Hague agree- 
ments. 


Sir R. Vansittart has requested Signori 
Grandi and Bordonaro that Italy, like 
G.B. and France, should urge moderation 
on Bulgarian and Yugoslav Govts. 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert on German-Polish commercial 
treaty signed on Mar. 17 and transmits 
memo. of Mar. 21 by Commercial 
Counsellor commenting thereon. 


In a letter of Mar. 18 to Chancellor 
President states German—Polish agreement 
is not unconstitutional: he has signed 
bill embodying liquidation agreements. 


Discusses political difficulties in con- 
nexion with German budgetary deficit 
and transmits memo thereon by Mr. 
Rowe-Dutton. 


In reply to No. 239 German Ambassador 
has been informed that revision of air agree- 
ment of 1926 will be considered by Con- 
ference of Ambassadors: gives instructions 
on attitude to adopt. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent recording con- 
versation on Mar. 14 with M. Massigli 
on attitude to be adopted to German 
request for amendments to air agreement 
of 1926. 


Reports on a dispute between the German 
and Thuringian Govts. resulting from 
activities of Herr Frick, the National- 
Socialist Minister of the Interior in 
Thuringia. 


German nationalist press regards the 
prosecution of an active foreign policy 
as an essential task while moderate press 
concentrates on economic questions. 


Note from Mr. Henderson urging joint 
action to expedite work of Paris commit- 
tee on Hungarian agreements in interest 
of putting Hague agreements into force. 


Instructions to communicate to French 
Govt. memo urging joint Anglo-Franco- 
Italian pressure on Czechoslovakia to 
accept Hungarian agreements: H.M.G. 
favour M. Loucheur’s reassuming chair- 
manship of Paris committee and atten- 
dance of Dr. Benes and Count Bethlen. 
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530 
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538 


540 


545 
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294 


295 


296 


297 


301 


NO. AND NAME 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. go 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 67 


Sir H. RumsBo_p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 52 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 68 


Sir E. Pures 
Vienna 


To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 32 


Srr H. RumMBo_pD 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 53 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Belgrade 


Mr. KEELING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 13 


Mr. KEELING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 14 


Mr. KEELING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 15 


Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 357 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 358 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


. 27 


28 


28 


29 


30 


31 


31 


3I 


MAIN SUBJECT 


French Ambassador has requested British 
participation in request to Dr. Benes and 
Count Bethlen to attend Paris committee. 


Refers to No. 293: action has been taken 
respecting visit to Paris of Dr. Benes and 
Count Bethlen and M. Loucheur’s re- 
assuming chairmanship of committee. 


Reports on continuing political problems 
of German Govt. 


Refers to No. 295: reports anxiety in 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
effect of delay over Hungarian agree- 
ments on ratification of Hague agree- 
ments. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting conversa- 
tion on Mar. 24 with Herr Schober who 
seemed confident regarding disarmament: 
understands Prince Starhemberg of Heim- 
wehr plans new political party similar to 
German National Socialists. 


French Ambassador has been assured that 
there will be no delay by H.M.G. in 
bringing Hague agreements into force. 


Herr Miller’s Govt. resigned on Mar. 27: 
understands Dr. Briining of Centre Party 
will be asked to form govt. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart referring to 
No. 278 and discussing prospects of im- 
proved Italian—Yugoslav relations. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 27 with 
Dr. Benes who indicated that he could 
make no further concessions at Paris 
committee on Hungarian agreements. 


Refers to No. 302 and reports conversation 
on Mar. 29 with Dr. Benes who explained 
Czechoslovak case in respect of Hungarian 
agreements. 


Refers to No. 303 and comments on Dr. 
Benes’s attitude on Hungarian agree- 
ments: reports line of argument adopted 
with him by French Minister. 


Transmits report of Mar. 28 from Military 
Attaché commenting on M. Tardieu’s 
statement of Mar. 26 on disarmament 
effected by France. 


Reports statements on financial aspects and 
sanctions by MM. Tardieu and Reynaud 
in debate preceding acceptance of Hague 
Agreements by Chamber of Deputies on 
Mar. 30. 
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NO. AND NAME 


CHAPTER IV 


Correspondence relating to British policy on Middle Eastern 
Questions 
September 16, 1927—December 20, 1929 


DATE 


MAIN SUBJECT 


307 Mr. StonzHEwER-BiRD Sept. 16 Transmits note of Sept. 9 to King Ibn 


Jeddah 
No. 102 


308 Sir R. Cuve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 167 


309 Sir G. Clerk 
Constantinople 
No. 487 

310 To Sik R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 128 


311 Sm R. Cuve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 175 


312 Sir R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 176 


313. To Mr. WincFIELD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 237 


314 Mr. WincFIELD 
Rome 


Tel. No. 178 


315 To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 1236 


316 Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
No. 514 


317 To Sir R. Granam 
Rome 
No. 1321 


318 Sir R. Cirve 
Tehran 


No. 534 


Sept. 19 


Sept. 21 


Sept. 23 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 21 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 4 


Saud and reports conversation with him 
regarding alleged Italian support for 
Yemeni activities against Hejaz-Nejd. 


Reports conversation with Director- 
General of Persian Customs regarding 
attitude of H.M.G. to new Soviet—Persian 
tariff. 

Indicates evidence suggesting Soviet- 
Turkish relations are less close: refers to 
Turkish attitude to League of Nations. 


Refers to No. 308: Persian Govt. should 
be told that British attitude to new tariff 
will depend on Persian goodwill in settling 
outstanding questions. 


Reports conversation on Sept. 28 with 
Persian Minister of Finance: British at- 
titude on tariff as set out in No. 310 was 
explained to him. 

Refers to No. 311: understands Soviet 
Govt. are insisting on early ratification of 
recent Soviet—Persian agreements. 


Instructions to inform Italian Govt. that 
R.A.F. will threaten action against Ye- 
meni forces encroaching on Aden Pro- 
tectorate. 


Italian official regretted notification of 
action against Yemen was too late for 
Italian advice to Imam to be in time. 


Records conversations on Oct. 7-8 be- 
tween Italian Chargé d’Affaires and 
F.O. official regarding consultation prior 
to British warning to Yemen: he was in- 
formed bombing would not take place. 


Comments on Soviet—Persian agreements 
of Oct. 1 and reports progress towards 
their ratification by Majlis. 

Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador on continued application of 
Anglo-Italian understanding of February 
1927 to relations with King Ibn Saud and 
Yemen. 


Transmits note of Oct. 31 and letter of 
Nov. 4 to Persian Prime Minister and 
reports conversations with him and Min- 
ister of Finance on Oct. 31 and Nov. 3 
regarding British attitude to tariff and 
Persian attitude to outstanding questions, 
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566 


567 


568 


568 


569 


569 
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573 


574 


319 


320 


321 


322 


323 


324 


325 


326 


327 


328 


329 


330 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Clive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 151 


Sir R. Crive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 217 


Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 


No. 59! 


To Sir R. CLIive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 174 


Sir R. Ciirve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 250 


Sir R. Clive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 251 


Sir R. Cirve 
Tehran 
No. 629 


Sir R. Clive 
Tehran 
Tels. Nos. 1-2 


To Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 3 


Sir G. CLerRK 
Constantinople 


No. 9 


Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 11 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


1928 


12 


13 


28 


28 


29 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 


Mr. STONEHEWER-BiRD Jan. 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 1 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits views of Board of Trade on new 
Persian tariff: H.M.G. can accept it 
only if Persian Govt. shows readiness to 
settle outstanding questions, especially 
debt to H.M.G. 


Summarizes Persian reply of Nov. 12 to 
letter in No. 318 expressing desire to 
settle outstanding questions with H.M.G. 


Transmits note of Dec. 1 to Persian Govt. 
expressing willingness of H.M.G. to 
negotiate regarding new tariff as part of 
general treaty negotiations and discusses 
political situation in Persia. 


Discusses reasons for unsatisfactory Anglo- 
Persian relations and possibility of com- 
prehensive agreement with Persia which 
might include cancelling debt. 


Reports conversation on Dec. 27 with 
Persian Prime Minister and Minister 
of Court, Prince Teymourtache, who 
favoured early Anglo-Persian ncgotia- 
tions. 


Refers to No. 323 and discusses reasons 
for improved attitude of Persian Govt. 
to relations with H.M.G. 


Reports friendly conversation on Dec. 18 
between Oriental Counsellor and Persian 
Prime Minister on Anglo-Persian rela- 
tions: transmits letter of Dec. 20 to 
Persian P.M. expressing desire of H.M.G. 
for Anglo-Persian understanding: reports 
further a conversation on Dec. 27 with 
Prince Teymourtache and P.M. on ques- 
tions for settlement. 


Reports conversation on Dec. 31 with 
Shah regarding position of Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, settlement of Anglo- 
Persian questions and Persian relations 
with Iraq. 


Transmits list of British desiderata for 
discussion with Persian Govt. 


Discusses possible action by ex-allied 
embassies at Constantinople in protesting, 
on basis of Treaty of Lausanne, at Turkish 
encroachments on foreign commercial 
rights. 

Heads of discussion in No. 327 were 
communicated to Minister of Court on 
Jan. 8: he said Persia wished to raise 
questions of Bahrein and Iraq. 


Summarizes letter of Dec. 23, 1927, 
from King Ibn Saud regarding critical 
relations between Iraq and Nejd: Dr. 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. CLIive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 6 


331 


332 Srr G. CLerK 
Constantinople 
No. 24 


333 To Mr. STONEHEWER- 
Birp 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 1 


334 Lorp LLoyp 
Cairo 
No. 39 


335 Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
No. 33 


336 Mr. OsBoRNE 
Foreign Office 


337 Mr. STONEHEWER-BIRD 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 4 


338 To Sir R. CLrive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 26 


339 To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 66 


340 To Sir G. CLERK 
Constantinople 
No. 112 


341 To Mr. STONEHEWER- 
Brrp 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 2 


342 Sm G. CLERK 
Angora 
No. 113 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


12 


17 


17 


18 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Damluji, Director of Foreign Affairs, 
states King desires conference. 


Refers to No. 329: instructions to warn 
Minister of Court that H.M.G. cannot 
admit Persian claim to Bahrein or make 
concessions at expense of Iraq. 


Reports friendly reception by President 
of Council and M.F.A., Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey, at Angora: has, however, given 
latter list of British cases for settlement. 


Reply to King Ibn Saud’s letter in 
No. 330 should suggest he meets Col. 
Haworth, Resident in Persian Gulf, and 
explain British responsibilities for defence 
of Iraq. 


Discusses letter of Dec. 6, 1927, from 
King Ibn Saud regarding Italian posi- 
tion in Arabia, his relations with Iraq 
and Transjordan and danger of com- 
munism: reports conversation with King’s 
adviser, Sheikh Hafez Wahba. 


Transmits draft of letter to Prince Tey- 
mourtache setting out topics for Anglo- 
Persian negotiations. 


Memorandum on disturbance since Sept. 
1927 on Iraq—Nejd frontier and corre- 
spondence with King Ibn Saud on location 
of Busaiyah fort in relation to this frontier. 


M.F.A. has communicated letter of Jan. 
25 from King Ibn Saud on difficulties 
caused by Busaiyah fort: value of King’s 
meeting Col. Haworth was urged on 
M.F.A. 


Chancellor of Exchequer considers settle- 
ment of Persian debt to G.B. must be 
sought: appreciates difficulties of achieving 
this. 


Welcomes U.S. offer of cooperation 
regarding judicial safeguards for foreign 
nationals in Persia: explains British 
policy. 

Instructions to protest to Turkish Govt. 
on aspects of treatment of British firms 
on basis of Residence Convention of 1923 
and minority clauses of Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. 


Approves language to M.F.A. in No. 337: 
reply to King Ibn Saud should urge 
meeting with Col. Haworth regarding 
Iraq—Nejd frontier. 


Reports friendly sentiments expressed by 
President Mustafa Kemal towards G.B. 
and towards Iraq Chargé d’Affaires. 
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603 


604 


608 


612 


614 


615 


615 


616 


617 


618 


347 


349 


351 


352 


353 


356 


NO. AND NAME 


To Lorp LLoyp 
Cairo 


Tel. No. 87 


Mr. STONEHEWER-BIRD 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 7 


Mr. JEBB 
Foreign Office 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 305 


To Mr. STONEHEWER- 
BirD 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 7 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 64 


Str R. CLrive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 69 


To Mr. STONEHEWER- 
Birp 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 9 


To Mr. Knox 
Angora 
No. 185 


To Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 62 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 258 


Mr. Knox 
Angora 
No. 174 


Mr. Knox 
Angora 
No. 177 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 86 


DATE 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 26 


Mar. 6 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 16 


Mar. 17 


Mar. 19 


Mar. 19 


Mar. 29 


Mar. 29 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 31 


Apr. I 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to send interim reply to 
King Ibn Saud’s letter referred to in No. 
334 on Arabian situation and to urge early 
meeting with Col. Haworth. 


Summarizes King Ibn Saud’s reply of 
Feb. 7 to letter based on No. 333 refusing 
to mect Col. Haworth and complaining of 
British and Iraqi actions on frontier. 


Memorandum II on events on Iraq—Nejd 
frontier and correspondence with King 
Ibn Saud since Jan. 10. 


Transmits No. 334: instructions to inform 
Italian Govt. of King Ibn Saud’s view of 
Italian policy in Arabia and to warn them 
that Yemeni occupation of parts of Aden 
Protectorate cannot continue indefinitely. 


Instructions to inform King Ibn Saud 
that H.M.G. will send Sir G. Clayton 
to discuss outstanding questions. 


Reports receipt of interim Persian replies 
on points for negotiation raised in letter 
of Jan. 18 based on No. 335. 


Refers to No. 348 and summarizes Persian 
memo on judicial safeguards for foreign 
nationals. 


Instructions to inform King Ibn Saud 
that matters referred to in No. 344 can 
be discussed with Sir G. Clayton and that 
there is no fort at Mudawara. 


Discusses Italian proposals for action 
concerning treatment of foreign interests 
in Turkey and requests observations. 


Comments on Persian memorandum on 
tariff questions referred to in No. 348. 


Reports conversation on Mar. 28 between 
Mr. Wingfield and Signor Guariglia who 
stated that King Ibn Saud could be re- 
assured on Italian policy in Arabia but 
Italian Govt. considered British bombing in 
Yemen was excessive. 


Refers to No. 351 and reports views of 
French and Italian Embassies on treat- 
ment of foreign interests in Turkey: com- 
ments on Turkish policy. 


Refers to No. 354 and advises against in- 
voking minority clauses of Treaty of 
Lausanne for protection of foreign com- 
mercial interests in Turkey. 


Minister of Court states Persian Govt. 
wish to discuss Perso-Iraq frontier, Anglo- 
Persian treaty of 1857, slavery convention 
of 1882 and Bahrein. 
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638 


640 


Pair sa 


361 


370 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 85 


Sr R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tels. Nos. 87-8 


Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 79 


To Sm R. Cirve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 69 


Mr. Knox 
Angora 
No. 184 


Mr. SroNEHEWER-BIRD 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 27 


To Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 72 


To Sim R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 73 


Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 97 


Sm R. Cirve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 100 


To Sir R. Crive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 82 


To Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 87 


Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 110 


Sm R. Curve 
No. 186 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


18 


19 


21 


2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 349 and reports discussion 
with Prince Teymourtache on judicial 


safeguards for foreigners. 


Minister of Court explained treaties 
Persian Govt. wished to sign with H.M.G.: 
they attached importance to early settle- 
ment with H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 352 and reports Prince 
Teymourtache’s explanation of Persian 
attitude on tariff questions. 


Refers to No. 358: instructions to discuss 
possible Anglo-Persian residence con- 
vention with Prince Teymourtache. 


Comments on work of British Military 
Attaché in Turkey and discusses Turkish 
attitude to G.B. and to U.S.S.R. 


Letter of Apr. 5 states King Ibn Saud 
will meet Sir G. Clayton: M.F.A. considers 
attack on Iraq is unlikely. 


Instructions to draw up with Prince 
Teymourtache modus vivendt on treatment 
of foreigners in Persia from May ro until 
entry into force of new treaties. 


Refers to No. 363 and discusses suspension 
of British consular courts in Persia. 


Suggests line to adopt on Persian tariff 
proposals in return for Persian assurances 
in respect of judicial safeguards and 
facilities for Imperial Airways. 


Refers to Nos. 363-4 and reports inter- 
view on Apr. 16 with Prince Teymour- 
tache on modus vivendi on treatment of 
foreigners in Persia. 


Considers treaties with Persia cannot be 
negotiated by May 10 and outlines policy 
on tariff autonomy and commercial 
treaties: approves tactics proposed in 
No. 365. 


Refers to Nos. 366-7: instructions to 
explain to Prince Teymourtache need for 
modus vivendi pending general Anglo- 
Persian settlement. 


Reports conversation on Apr. 20 with 
Prince Teymourtache to whom British 
policy on settlement with Persia in No. 
367 was communicated: comments on 
Persian proposal in respect of facilities 
for Imperial Airways. 


Comments on Persian proposals com- 
municated on Apr. 19 for judicial safe- 
guards for foreigners in lersia after 
May 10. 
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371 


372 


373 


374 


375 


376 


377 


378 


379 


381 


383 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 


Tel. No. 96 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 116 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 119 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 123 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir G. CLERK 
Constantinople 
No. 211 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 359 


Srr R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 142 


To Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 112 


To Sir R. CLrive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 113 


Sir R,. Cirve 
Tehran 


Tel. No. 153 


Sir R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 163 


Srr R. CLrive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 164 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 605 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


25 


27 


29 


29 


29 


May 1 


May 4 


May 6 


May 8 


May 8 


May 9 


May 1! 


May 11 


May 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to inform Prince Teymour- 
tache that H.M.G., although resenting 
recent Persian actions, will discuss Persian 
aspirations in Persian Gulf. 


Reports recent developments in_ con- 
nexion with negotiations with Persian 
Govt. 


Has acted on No. 371: Prince Teymour- 
tache has agreed to discuss Persian Gulf 
questions: recent anti-British actions 
there have been reversed. 


Has had two discussions with Ministers of 
Court, Finance and Justice on tariff auto- 
nomy treaty; has reccived Persian draft. 


Suggests reasons why Persian draft tariff 
autonomy treaty should not be rejected. 


Refers to Nos. 340 and 354-5: proposes 
to make representations on behalf of 
British subjects in Turkey but considers 
minority clauses of Treaty of Lausanne 
should not be invoked. 


Reports conversations between himsclf 
and Signor Grandi on May 3g and be- 
tween Mr. Wingfield and Signor Guariglia 
when British bombing policy in Yemen 
was explained. 


Minister of Court states Persian Govt. 
cannot make treaty engagement not to 
increase tariff for eight years and suggests 
formula. 


Refers to No. 378 and suggests alternative 
proposals in regard to Persian right to 
increase tariff. 


If proposals in No. 379 are unacceptable 
H.M.G. would accept omission of Persian 
undertaking to maintain fixed tariff 
provided it were uniform on all frontiers. 


Proposals in No. 379 are not acceptable 
to Persian Govt. but Minister of Court 
suggests additional protocol to cover in- 
crease in Persian tariff. 


Reports signature on May ro of Anglo- 
Persian tariff autonomy treaty and related 
documents. 


Reports developments in connexion with 
documents related to Anglo-Persian treaty. 


In reply to communication relating to 
No. 353 Italian Govt. should be informed 
that truce with Imam will be extended 
and Anglo-Yemeni treaty proposed. 
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666 


667 


668 


669 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


385 Sir R. Ciive May 13 Summarizes letter of May 10 from Prince 669 
Tehran Teymourtache regarding treaty revision, 
Tel. No. 169 the status quo in Persian Gulf, visits by 
H.M. ships and facilities for Imperial Air- 
ways. 
386 Sir R. Ciive May 14 Suggests message from The King to Shah 670 
Tehran and requests authority to draw attention 
Tel. Unnumbered to position regarding British quarantine 


doctors in Persian Gulf. 


387 Mr. STONEHEWER-BirD May 15 Message from Sir G. Clayton: main diffi- 671 


Jeddah culty in conversations with King Ibn Saud 
Tel. No. 34 is caused by frontier posts: recommends 
suspending conversations. 
388 To Sm R. Ciive May 16 Transmits message from The King to the 673 
Tehran Shah about need for good Anglo-Persian 
Tel. No. 138 relations especially in Persian Gulf: 


authorizes language proposed in No. 386 
on quarantine doctors. 


389 Sir R. Ciive May 17 Reports Shah’s thanks for The King’s 673 
Tehran message: he stated he desired friendship 
Tel. No. 177 with G.B. 

390 Sm R. CLive May 18 ‘Transmits memo of May 18 to Persian 674 
Tehran Govt. on procedure for notifying move- 
No. 236 ments of British warships in Persian Gulf. 

391 Sm R. CLive May 18 Comments on satisfactory settlement so 675 
Tehran far reached with Persia: considers Shah 
No. 244 and Prince Teymourtache desire good 


relations with G.B. and U.S.S.R. 
392 To Mr. STONEHEWER- May ig Message for Sir G. Clayton referring to 677 


Birp No. 387 and authorising suspension of 
Jeddah conversations with King Ibn Saud. 
Tel. No. 26 

393. Mr. STONEHEWER-BiRD May 21 Message from Sir G. Clayton: conver- 678 
Jeddah sations with King Ibn Saud have been 
Tel. No. 37 suspended on understanding that aggres- 

sive acts by tribes will be prevented. 

394 To Sir G. CLERK June 4 = Agrees with views in No. 376 on action 679 
Constantinople on behalf of British trading interests in 
No. 322 Turkey and discusses legal background. 

395 Sir G. CLerx June 18 Comments on improved relations between 680 
Constantinople Turkey and Italy. 
No. 296 

396 To ITALIAN AMBASSADOR June 23 Note expressing thanks for Italian efforts 681 
London to promote settlement with Yemen and 
No. E 3147/80/91 promising advance information of any 

further British air action. 

397 To Mr. PARR July 27. Records conversation with Prince Tey- 682 
Tehran mourtache on treaty revision, relations 
No. 387 and frontier between Persia and Iraq, 


flights by Imperial Airways, and _ in- 
correct text of note attached to treaty of 
May ro. 
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399 


401 


403 


NO. AND NAME 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 68 


Mr. STONEHEWER-BirD Aug. 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 70 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
No. 1255 


Mr. PARR 
Tehran 
No. 467 


To Sir R. CLive 


Tehran 
No. 528 


To Sir R. Ciive 


Tehran 
No. 536 


To Kinc Isn Saup 


Jeddah 


No. 2532/1074/119 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
No. 481 


Sir R. Cirive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 331 


Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 329 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 333 


Mr. EDMONDS 
Angora 
No. 540 


DATE 
Mr. STONEHEWER-BirD Aug. 7 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


22 


16 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Sir G. Clayton: has failed 
to obtain agreement with King Ibn Saud 
on frontier posts and has informed him 
that agreement on other questions is 
therefore impossible. 


Message from Sir G. Clayton: further 
interview with King Ibn Saud has not 
produced agreement: emphasizes im- 
portance of understanding referred to in 
No. 393 on preventing aggressive acts. 


Instructions to inform Italian Govt. of 
letters exchanged between Governor of 
Aden and Imam leading to agreement to 
hold discussions on Aden—Yemen frontier. 


Comments on Soviet activity in Persian 
Gulf. 


Authority to open negotiations with 
Persian Govt. for comprehensive settle- 
ment relating to Persian Gulf (especially 
Tamb and Abu Musa, Henjam, Basidu, 
suppression of slave traffic), commercial 
treaty, Duzdap railway, British claims, 
Perso-Iraqi relations and frontier, and 
Persian war debt to H.M.G. 


Instructions to address note to Persian 
Govt. to explain error in note of May ro 
regarding Dominion participation § in 
Tariff Autonomy Treaty. 

Note from Mr. Jakins: H.M.G. propose 
arbitration of points in dispute regarding 
frontier posts, regard Bahra Agreement 
as applying to British forces in Iraq and 
undertake to avoid incidents on frontier. 


Prince Teymourtache on Nov. 18 com- 
mented favourably on work of Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company: reports impressions 
of progress in Persia since May. 


Comments on suggestion made by Prince 
Teymourtache on Dec. 5 that H.M.G. 
should consider non-aggression pact with 
Persia. 


Reports conversation on Dec. 5 with 
Prince Teymourtache to whom list of 
subjects for discussion in No. 402 was 
communicated: he was informed Bahrein 
could not be discussed. 


Reports conversation on Dec. 5 with 
Prince Teymourtache who indicated 
Persian Govt. would recognize Iraq if 
frontier rectification were favourably 
considered. 


Comments on apparently decreasing Soviet 
influence in Turkey and suggests Turkey 
should be encouraged to move in a larger 
orbit. 
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410 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


421 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. JAKINs 
Jeddah 
No. 215 


To Sm R. CLIive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 257 


Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
No. 220 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 351 


Sir R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 354 


To Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 2 


To Sm R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 5 


Sir R. Clive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 3 


Sm R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 6 


Sir R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 4 


Sm R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 5 


Sr R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 7 


IA. VII 


DATE 


Dec. 20 


Dec. 21 


Dec. 22 


Dec. 29 


Dec. 29 


1929 
Jan. 4 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter of Dec. 10 from King Ibn Saud 
in reply to No. 404 maintains views on 
frontier posts and objects to British 
interpretation of Bahra Agreement, but 
accepts arbitration as between Nejd and 
Iraq. 


H.M.G. have decided to remit whole 
or part of Persia’s debt to them if satis- 
factory general settlement is reached. 


Italian colleague considers his Govt. 
have lost predominance in Yemen and 
precipitated Soviet-Yemeni treaty of 
Nov. 1: he hoped for Italian recognition 
of King Ibn Saud and good relations 
with H.M.G. 


Friendly message from The King was given 
on Dec. 29 to Shah who reciprocated the 
good wishes. 


Shah stated he welcomed visit of Sir J. 
Cadman in Feb. 1929 to discuss modernisa- 
tion of concession of Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. 


Instructions to inform King Ibn Saud 
that H.M.G. are confident he will prevent 
rumoured raid into Iraq. 


Refers to No. 406 and sets out objections 
to Anglo-Persian non-aggression pact: 
in final settlement with Persia a non- 
aggression clause might be included. 


On Jan. 7 Prince Teymourtache stated 
British draft of commercial treaty was 
broadly acceptable: he would like to sign 
treaty of friendship with H.M.G. simul- 
taneously. 


When Prince Teymourtache stated his 
Govt. counted on friendly G.B. he was 
informed as in No. 416 of possible non- 
aggression clause. 


Minister of Court maintained Persian 
claim to Bahrein but suggested a solution. 


Reports discussion with Prince Tey- 
mourtache on Jan. 7 on Persian Gulf, es- 
pecially suppressing slavery, Tamb and 
Abu Musa, Henjam, Basidu and limit of 
Persian territorial waters. 


Minister of Court also referred to Iraq 
and difficulty of frontier on Shatt-el- 
Arab: representative of Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company states position is unsatis- 
factory for company. 
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422 


423 


424 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


430 


431 


432 


433 


434 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 23 


To Sir R. Cirive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 20 


To Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 11 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 29 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 31 


Mr. STONEHEWER-BIRD 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 16 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 38 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
No. 71 


Sir R. Clive 
Tehran 
No. 70 


Mr. STONEHEWER-BIRD 


Jeddah 
No. 44 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 44 


To Sir R. CLIive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 53 


Sir G, CLERK 
Constantinople 
No. 60 


DATE 


Jan. 19 


Jan. 19 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 28 


Jan. 29 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Attitude of Prince Teymourtache in No. 
420 suggests that if compromise on 
Bahrein is reached and certain Persian 


claims met Persian Gulf questions can be 
settled amicably. 


Refers to No. 417: H.M.G. will consider 
arbitration agreement with Persia as part 
of general settlement. 


According to No. 410 King Ibn Saud 
appears to contemplate arbitrators ap- 
pointed by Iraq and Nejd only: instruc- 
tions to convey H.M.G.’s objections to him. 
Instructions to inform Minister of Court 
that unless annoyances to H.M. ships 


cease Anglo-Persian discussions will be 
broken off. 


Line adopted on Persian Gulf by Prince 
Teymourtache as indicated in No. 422 
does not meet H.M.G.’s desiderata: harder 
line on Duzdap Railway is suggested. 


Has made points in No. 424 on appoint- 
ment of arbitrators by Iraq and Nejd to 
Hejazi Acting M.F.A. who will pass them 
on to King Ibn Saud. 


Minister of Court attaches importance to 
arrangement with Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, Shatt-el-Arab frontier and 
arbitration treaty: views in No. 423 were 
conveyed to him. 


Reports conversation on Jan. jo with 
Minister of Court on situation in Persian 
Gulf, especially in regard to Persian 
territorial waters. 


Comments on remarks made on Jan. 30 
by Prince Teymourtache on Persian 
position in the world: comments on her 


relations with neighbours _ especially 
U.S.S.R. 


Reports conversation with Acting Hejazi 
M.F.A. on King Ibn Saud’s letter of 
Jan. 23 on proposals for arbitration on 
frontier question between Iraq and Nejd. 


Refers to No. 421: authority to indicate 
to Prince Teymourtache that as part of 
general settlement and on certain con- 
ditions H.M.G. would propose to Iraq 
Govt. some internationalization of Shatt-el- 


Arab. 


Suggestion in No. 419 regarding Bahrein 
is unacceptable to H.M.G. who cannot 
admit Persia has rights: discusses tactics 
on this question, 


Considers too much importance should 
not be attached to recent indications of 
xenophobia, largely directed against G.B., 
in Turkey. 
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441 


NO. AND NAME 


Jeddah 
No. 45 


Mr. STONEHEWER-BirD’_ Feb. 


Jeddah 
Tel. No. 21 


Sm R. Crrve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 67 


Sm G. CLERK 
Angora 
No. 65 


Sm R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 75 


Sm R. Cuive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 77 


Sir G. CLERK 
Constantinople 
No. 66 


Sirk R. Cirive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 83 


Sm R. CLrive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 88 


Sir R. Crive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 89 


Sr R. Cuiive 
Tehran 


Sm R. Cirive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 106 


Sir R. Crrve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 117 


DATE 
Mr. STONEHEWER-BirD Feb. 9 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


TI 


14 


14 


19 


28 


Mar. 4 


Mar. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Sheikh Fuad Hamza has suggested that 
H.M.G. should offer some quid pro quo, 
such as commercial agreement, to King Ibn 
Saud for his anti-Soviet policy. 


Acting M.F.A. states Sir G. Clayton 
assured King Ibn Saud that British 
forces in Iraq were covered by art. 6 of 
Bahra agreement and would not cross his 
frontiers. 


Refers to No. 433: considers Bahrein 
question presents greatest difficulty: 
draws up balance sheet of points under 
negotiation with Persia including debt. 


Reports explanations given by Turkish 
M.F.A. of anti-British manifestations 
referred to in No. 434: considers Turkish 
Govt. desires good relations with H.M.G. 


Draft agreements regarding Henjam and 
Basidu were handed on Feb. 13 to Prince 
Teymourtache who on Feb. 14 com- 
mented favourably. 


Arguments on Bahrein in No. 433 were 
put on Feb. 13 to Minister of Court who 
favoured entering renunciation of Persian 
claim on balance sheet (see No. 437). 


Transmits and generally endorses memo 
of Feb. 10 by Mr. Helm discussing present 
tendencies in Turkey and suggesting she 
will look for political and financial support 
from G.B. 


British Resident and Senior Naval Officer 
in Persian Gulf have had friendly inter- 
views with Minister of Court on situation 
there. 


Prince Teymourtache has been informed 
of British note of Feb. 18 on Bahrein and 
has agreed that question should not be 
raised at Geneva. 


Minister of Court has expressed thanks 
for information of British communication 
of Feb. 16 to League of Nations on aboli- 
tion of Anglo-Iraqi Judicial Agreement 
but asked about proposals on Shatt-el- 
Arab. 


Letter to Mr. Oliphant commenting on 
prospects of reaching early general settle- 
ment with Persia. 


Argues settlement of Shatt-el-Arab 
question is necessary for Iraq (to obtain 
Persian recognition) and Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company as well as Persia. 


Minister of Court again asked about 
Shatt-el-Arab and hinted Persia might 
work for shipment of oil from Khor Musa 
instead of Abadan. 
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737 
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740 
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752 


753 


449 


451 


452 


453 


455 


457 


459 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Cuiive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 98 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 99 


Sir R. Chive 
Tehran 
No. 153 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 136 


Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 135 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 130 


To Sir R. CLIve 
Tehran 
No. 166 


Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 172 


To Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
Tels. Nos. 36-7 


To Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 40 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
No. 557 


Sir G. CLERK 
Angora 
No. 212 


Mr. BAXTER 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Mar. 9 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


20 


20 


27 


10 


I! 


. 26 


29 


May 10 


May 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 432 and 446: suggestion 
for internationalization of Shatt-el-Arab is 
being replaced by one for joint conservancy 
board. 


Refers to No. 448: instructions to explain 
to Minister of Court that Iraq cannot cede 
territory: if Persia recognizes Iraq H.M.G. 
will use good offices to obtain satisfaction 
for Persia. 


When receiving communication in accor- 
dance with No. 449 Minister of Court 
stated Persia would not recognize Iraq 
until Anglo-Iraqi Judicial Agreement was 
abolished: comments on Minister’s atti- 
tude. 


Endorses proposal of Minister of Court 
in No. 452 for early signature of Anglo- 
Persian treaty: recalls his wish for non- 
ageression clause. 


On Mar. 19 Minister of Court promised 
that Iraq would be recognized im- 
mediately and hoped for signature of 
Anglo-Persian treaty in May. 


Refers to No. 452: shares Prince Tey- 
mourtache’s desire for early signature of 
Anglo-Persian treaty and discusses practi- 
cality of this. 


Transmits views of Treasury on repayment 
of Persian debt to H.M.G. 


Minister of Court states he is prepared to 
continue negotiations into June. 


Refers to No. 435: Acting M.F.A. may be 
informed H.M.G. hope to propose an 
Anglo-Hejazi commercial treaty. 


Instructions to urge King Ibn Saud to 
reconsider his condition for accepting 
proposed arbitration on raids between 
Transjordan and Nejd. 


Instructions to thank Italian Govt. for 
hospitality in March from Governor of 
Eritrea to Resident at Aden: transmits Sir 
S. Symes’s report of Mar. 19 which in- 
dicated possibility of better Anglo-Italian 
understanding in Arabia, especially regard- 
ing Yemen. 


Reports conversation on May 9g with 
Turkish M.F.A. regarding position of 
Germany and Turkish relations with 
Italy, Greece and France. 


Memorandum on the present state of 
negotiations with Persia, especially re- 
garding commercial and general treaties, 
debts and claims and points relating to 
Persian Gulf. 
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767 


461 


462 


467 


470 


473 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Cirive 
Tehran 
No. 307 


Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 74 


Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
Tels. Nos. 75-6 


Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
No. 138 


Sm R. Cirve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 236 


Mr. JAKINS 
Jeddah 
No. 141 


To Sir R. CLrive 
Tehran 
Tels. Nos. 198-9 


Sir R. Cirve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 255 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 205 


Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
No. 358 


Sm R. CLiive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 264 


To Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
No. 350 


To Mr. Bonp 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 74 


DATE 
June 1 


June 2 


June 2 


June 9 


June 10 


June 12 


June 19 


June 26 


June 29 


June 29 


July 4 


July 9 


July 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports on situation in Khuzistan follow- 
ing demonstration at Abadan on May 4 
and on assurances received from Prince 
Teymourtache on May 30 on security 
there. 


Reports conversation with King Ibn Saud 
who maintained his views on arbitration 
on Hejaz—Transjordan raids but promised 
reply to H.M.G.’s views in No. 457. 


M.F.A. states King Ibn Saud took ex- 
ception to phraseology of note on raids 
based on No. 457: if note is withdrawn 
King will propose Nejd and Transjordan 
should refer claims to H.M.G. for decision. 


Transmits note of June 9 to Hejazi Acting 
M.F.A. on H.M.G.’s view of their right of 
pursuit across Iraq border under Bahra 
agreement. 


Outlines letter of June 10 to Prince 
Teymourtache denying alleged smuggling 
of British arms to rebels in south Persia. 


Reports conversation with King Ibn 
Saud on proposed arbitration on frontier 
between Iraq and Nejd: considers King 
has shifted his ground on Ugqair protocol. 


Instructions to impress on Prince Tey- 
mourtache that H.M.G. have difficult 
task in preventing gun-running in Persian 
Gulf and Persian cooperation is desirable. 


Suggests friendly message from Secretary 
of State to Minister of Court who sug- 
gested on June 25 that H.M.G. had lost 
interest in negotiations with Persia. 


Instructions to convey to Prince Tey- 
mourtache message from Mr. Henderson 
on hopes of placing traditional Anglo- 
Persian friendship on a new treaty basis. 


On June 28 rebuttal of allegations of 
British aid to rebels was handed to Minister 
of Court who stated Persia desired good 
relations with H.M.G. 


Minister of Court has sent warmest thanks 
for Secretary of State’s message in No. 469 
with hopes for continued good relations. 


Records conversation with Persian Mini- 
ster at Paris on smuggling in Persian Gulf 
and alleged obstruction to Anglo-Persian 
relations by certain British elements in 
Persia. 


Instructions to inform Hejazi Govt. that 
H.M.G. are willing to act as arbitrator on 
raids between Nejd and Transjordan. 
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474 


475 


476 


477 


478 


479 


481 


482 


487 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 228 


Srr R. CLive 
Gulhek 
No. 426 


Sir R. CLive 
Gulhek 
No. 439 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 314 


Srr R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 315 


To Sir R. Cirve 
Tehran 
No. 458 


To Sir R. CLIive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 254 


Sir R. Ciive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 337 


Sir G. CLERK 
Angora 
No. 440 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
No. 526 


Srr_ R. CLive 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 356 


Mr. RENDEL 
Foreign Office 


To Sir R. CLive 
Tehran 
No. 552 


To Sir R. CLrve 
Tehran 
No. 556 


DATE 


July 30 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


10 


- 2! 


12 


25 


2! 


22 


30 


31 


13 


20 


2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to correspondence of July 13-14 
between Prince Teymourtache and Sir R. 
Clive on alleged British anti-Persian activi- 
ties and cites letter of July 29 to Persian 
Minister at Paris rejecting allegations. 


Transmits draft Anglo-Persian general 
treaty handed to Minister of Court on Aug. 
10 and reports conversation thereon. 


Transmits letter of Aug. 20 from Prince 
Teymourtache commenting on _ draft 
Anglo-Persian treaty in No. 475 and re- 
ports conversation with him that day. 


On Sept. 11 regrets were expressed to 
Shah about suspicions of British policy in 
Persia: he stated he believed in H.M.G.’s 
good faith. 


Refers to No. 477: considers Shah desires 
friendly relations and early treaty settle- 
ment with H.M.G., 


Detailed instructions on points in No. 476 
on Anglo-Persian treaty will require time: 
transmits views regarding Persian Gulf 
islands and British claims. 


Transmits views of H.M.G. on _ points 
raised by Minister of Court in No. 476 
on visits of H.M. ships to Persian ports. 


Has spoken to Minister of Court on 
Oct. 21 on Bahrein and claims in accord- 
ance with No. 479: he hoped for early sig- 
nature of treaties. 


Reports on celebrations of Turkish Re- 
public on Oct. 29 and friendly conversa- 
tions with Mustafa Kemal Pasha and 
other leaders: success of recent visit by 
Royal Navy illustrates improved Anglo- 
Turkish relations. 


H.M.G. cannot at present discuss Prince 
Teymourtache’s proposals on arbitra- 
tion in No. 476 pending decision on policy 
arising from signature of Optional Clause. 


Explains why early instructions on various 
questions of interest to Persia in treaty 
negotiations are desirable. 


Memorandum arguing in favour of agree- 
ing to King Ibn Saud’s request for full 
diplomatic relations with H.M.G. 


Explains reasons against solving question 
of Tamb by Persian purchase. 


Refers to No. 476 and sets out views on 
Dominions’ accession to proposed Anglo- 
Persian treaty, on defining British- 
protected territories and on effect of 
membership of League of Nations on 
treaty. 
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491 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sim R. Curve 
Tehran 
Tel. No. 274 


Sm R. Cirve 
Tehran 


No. 595 


To Sm R. CLive 
Tehran 
No. 585 


To Sm R. CLIVE 
Tehran 
No. 600 


Mr. Bonp 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 183 


Mr. RENDEL 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. Bonp 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 151 


To Mr. Bonn 
Jeddah 
Tel. No. 149 


Mr. EpMoNDs 
Angora 
No. 494 


Srr R. VAnsrrTrART 
Foreign Office 


DATE 
Nov. 27 


Dec. 1 


Dec. 20 


Dec. 20 


Dec. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 484 and regrets delay in 


sending instructions on treaty negotia- 
tions with Persia. 


Refers to No. 487 and reports conversa- 
tion on Nov. 30 with Prince Teymourtache 
on effect of League membership on treaty: 
he explained Persian preference for 
separate non-aggression treaty. 


Discusses policy on settlement of claims 
of British subjects against Persia. 


Gives views on Persian draft article on 
Bahrein in enclosure in No. 476. 


Summarizes note of Nov. 23 from King 
Ibn Saud proposing alternative solutions, 
including British arbitration, on raids 
between Nejd and Transjordan. 

Memorandum on progress towards ar- 


bitration on posts on frontier between Iraq 
and Nejd. 


H.M. Agency at Jeddah is being raised to 
a Legation. 


Message for King Ibn Saud in reply to 
his note in No. 492 outlining action taken 
by H.M.G. in regard to raids from 
Transjordan into Nejd. 


Reports on recent visit to Angora by 
Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
and discusses Turkish policy towards 
U.S.S.R. and Western Powers. 


APPENDIX 


May 1, 
1930 


Memorandum on an aspect of inter- 
national relations in 1930. 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence on German and Austrian questions 
during the recess of The Hague Conference 


September 3, 1929—January 2, 1930 


No. 1 


Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 4) 
No. 1240 [C 6846/1/18] 


PARIS, September 3, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that generally speaking the news that 
agreement had been reached at the Hague both as regards the financial and 
political issues? was hailed by the Paris press and public opinion with a sigh 
of relief. 

2. Throughout the negotiations public attention had of course been fo- 
cussed on the work of the Financial Commission and the resentment aroused 
by what was looked upon as the discourteous treatment of the French and 
other delegations by the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew no bounds. It 
may be said that the attacks in the press on Mr. Snowden were concentrated 
not on his policy, for which it was agreed there was much to be said, nor on 
his character or personality the strength of which were fully appreciated, but 
rather on the methods which he had employed to put his policy into execu- 
tion. The press took every opportunity of inflaming popular feeling still 
more by making personal attacks on Mr. Snowden. It was alleged that he 
was not well disposed towards France, that his ultra-Nationalist policy was 
not in harmony with the principles of the Second International, and that his 
action had possibly been prompted by personal and electoral considerations. 
It was insinuated that Great Britain was intent on breaking up the ‘Entente’ 
and endangering the peace of the world and was, in the furtherance of her 
own national interests, endeavouring to set Europe in a state of ferment. 
This display of force, it was pointed out, was simply in order to obtain a 


1 Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 

2 The financial and political agreements reached at The Hague Conference of August 
6-31, 1929 (see Volume VI, Chapter III), are printed respectively in Cmd. 3392 of 1929, 
Protocol with Annexes approved at the Plenary Session of The Hague Conference, August 31, 1929 (see 
also Volume VI, No. 351), and Cmd. 3796 of 1931, International Agreement on the Evacuation 
of the Rhineland Territory, The Hague, August 30, 1929. 
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negligible cash payment, although the press were careful to abstain from 
adding that the argument about cash payments applied equally well to 
France and to an even greater extent, as she would have only been liable for 
her own particular share of the amount of any sum paid to Great Britain. 
The degree of popular feeling created by the Hague conference may to a 
small extent be gauged by the fact that the French police authorities, in 
order to forestall any untimely demonstrations, found themselves obliged 
quite recently to prohibit films of the Conference being exhibited in which 
Mr. Snowden personally figured. 

3. The best complexion possible has been placed by the press on the 
concessions made to Great Britain to secure a financial settlement, and less 
prominence than would have been expected has been given to the actual 
amounts which the other delegations have at the last moment been obliged to 
hand over to secure agreement. It is emphasised that although France, in a 
spirit of conciliation and in the general interests of world peace, considered it 
her duty to make certain sacrifices to Mr. Snowden, the latter in the end re- 
alised that he too must by force of circumstances abandon all hope of securing 
complete satisfaction. Even though it 1s admitted that Mr. Snowden obtained 
certain financial advantages, it is thought that they are of little value in com- 
parison with the important step made in the direction of European peace for 
which M. Briand} more than anybody else is held responsible. Thanks to his 
conciliatory attitude it is believed that the good name and moral prestige of 
France will emerge from the conference greatly enhanced. Further, much 
emphasis is laid on the fact that in spite of all the attacks launched on the 
Young Plan‘ it has come out of the struggle intact, any concessions which 
had been agreed to having been made strictly within the framework of 
that Plan. Finally, most organs note with pleasure that throughout the 
negotiations the solidarity of the French, Italian, Belgian and Japanese 
delegations was never at any moment impaired. 

4. The proceedings of the Political Commission have throughout the nego- 
tiations been completely overshadowed in the French press by the work of the 
Financial Commission. Now however that the terms under which the 
Rhineland is to be evacuated have been made known, the agreement has 
been subjected to considerable comment. As is natural, all the organs of the 
Left, and particularly that of M. Blum, are jubilant at the prospect of early 
evacuation. ‘The modcrate newspapers are cautious in their criticism and 
show no particular enthusiasm. On the whole, however, they believe that 
the scttlement, although not eminently satisfactory in itself, was far preferable 
to either a rupture or an adjournment of the work of the conference. On the 
other hand, in Nationalist circles M. Briand has been the object of bitter 


3 President of the French Council of Ministers and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4 Mr. Owen Young, Deputy-Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, had 
been chairman of the Committee of Experts which was appointed to draw up ‘proposals for 
a complete and final settlement of the Reparation problem’. The committee’s report of 
June 7, 1929, is printed in Cmd. 3343 of 1929, Report of the Committee of Experts on Reparations, 

Ss M. Léon Blum, Deputy for Narbonne and leader of the Socialist group in the Chamber 
of Deputies, was a director of Le Populaire. 


Cc Me 


criticism. In the first place he is attacked for not having properly prepared 
the ground in advance for a conference of this importance, and secondly he 
is criticised for having gone too far in the matter of concessions, in spite of the 
fact that he held all the trump cards in his own hand. The question has now 
been raised, particularly in the ‘Echo de Paris’ and the ‘Intransigeant’, as 
to the exact interpretation to be placed on the phrase ‘mise a exécution 
du plan Young’. It is maintained in these journals that the evacuation of 
the third zone® can only start after the ratification of the Young Plan by the 
French and German Parliaments, the vote by the German Reich of the 
necessary measures and especially after the floating of a loan for the commer- 
cialisation of a part of the unconditional portion of German reparation 
payments. Although this interpretation is considered untenable by other 
organs of the press, it is interesting to observe the existence of this point of 
view to which expression may be given later in the circles of the Right when 
the agreement eventually comes before the Chamber for ratification. The 
compromise reached as regards the committee of guarantee and concilia- 
tion’ has given rise to little comment. 

5. At the present it is hard to estimate whether the bitter feeling created 
in this country by the negotiations at The Hague is really deep seated and 
will have any lasting effect. What is certain however is that it may prove a 
difficult task to remove from the minds of Frenchmen of all classes for some 
time to come the painful impression created by what 1s considered in the 
press as Mr. Snowden’s forceful methods. On the other hand, it 1s a most 
encouraging sign that after agreement had been reached at The Hague 
several newspapers took the line that the bitterness of the last few weeks must 
be speedily overshadowed by the importance of the results obtained. Further, 
the recent declarations of Mr. Henderson and the meeting of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald with M. Briand® have given eminent satisfaction and have had 
an excellent effect. In the eyes of the press they mark a distinct step in the 
direction of the re-establishment and re-inforcement of friendly co-operation 
in the future between Great Britain and France. 

IT have, &c., 
(for the Minister) 
ADRIAN HoLMAn? 


6 Article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles provided that evacuation of the Rhineland should 
take place in three stages. The first zone centred on Cologne had been evacuated in January 
1926 (see Volume I, Chapter II). The second and third zones centred on Coblenz and 
Mainz and due for evacuation on January 10, 1930, and January 10, 1935, respectively, 
were, in accordance with the joint note of August 30, 1929, to the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Stresemann (see Cmd. 3796, p. 4), to be evacuated before the expira- 
tion of the stipulated periods. 

7 See Volume VI, Nos. go and 299, for French proposals for a committee of ‘Conciliation 
et Constatation’ in the Rhineland: v. op. cit., No. 349, and Cmd. 3796 for the agreement 
reached. 

8 The Prime Minister visited M. Briand on August 31 on his way to Geneva. No record 
of their conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

9 Second Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 
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No. 2 


Sir R. Lindsay: to Mr. Vereker? (Budapest) 


No. 270 [C 6358/4964/21] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 3, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 2203 of July 15th, transmitting a copy 
of a question addressed to me in the House of Commons by Mr. Ayles on 
July roth and of my reply thereto, I transmit to you herewith a copy of a 
letter+ from Mr. Ayles with enclosures, containing the evidence with which 
he promised on that occasion to furnish me. 

2. I would call your particular attention to the undertaking I gave on that 
occasion to the effect that I would see that the matter should be brought 
before the Council of the League at the earliest possible moment. In these 
circumstances you will appreciate that, if I decide to bring a formal accusa- 
tion against the Hungarian Government before the Council of the League, it 
is essential that the evidence adduced in support of the accusation shall be 
sufficiently proved and sufficiently serious to warrant such a grave charge. It 
is, therefore, necessary 1n appreciating the evidence provided by Mr. Ayles, 
and in estimating its value and character, to proceed with great caution. 

3. I should be glad if, bearing the above considerations in mind, you 
would furnish me with a report on the points raised by Mr. Ayles. 

Iam, &c., 
(In the absence of the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp Sirus 


t Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in charge of the Foreign 
Office during the absence of Mr. Henderson who was attending the mcetings of the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

2 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Budapest. 

3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. For the question by 
Mr. Ayles, Member of Parliament for Bristol North, and Mr. Henderson’s answer see Parl. 
Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 229, cols. 847-8. 

4 The enclosed letter of August 14 from Mr. Ayles to Mr. Hugh Dalton, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and his undated memoranda on ‘Revival of 
Conscription in Hungary: Breaches of the Treaty of Trianon by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment’ and on ‘The Levente Activities in Hungary’ are not printed. An article by Mr. Ayles 
covering similar ground was published in No More War, September 1929. (The Hungarian 
peace treaty, signed at the Trianon on June 4, 1920, 1s printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 113, pp. 486-645. For the Levente cf. No. 14.) 

s A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 
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No. 3 


Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received September 9, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 136 Telegraphic: by post [W 8853/8845/98 | 
PARIS, September 6, 1929 


The Prime Minister’s speech at Geneva! has on the whole been received 
by the French Press in a friendly spirit but with a certain reserve. Such 
organs of the Left as the ‘Populaire’, ‘I)Ciuvre’, and the ‘Volonté’ and 
some organs further to the Right have expressed satisfaction at the general 
principles of his policy of peace, especially in connection with naval dis- 
armament. It is felt that the speech is generous and inspired with real good- 
will and marks a definite step in the direction of the establishment of world 
peace. 

2. The main criticism directed against the speech in such organs as the 
‘Temps’, the ‘Journal des Débats’, etc., is that it is too idealistic and lacks 
precision. It is believed that the Prime Minister’s view that the disarmament 
commission should be urged to face the problems of disarmament ‘on the 
assumption that the risk of war breaking out is far less than the hope of peace 
being permanently observed’ is a dangerous argument and likely to upset the 
whole work of the commission. It leaves out, moreover, the factor of security. 
In this connection it is maintained that the reduction of armaments 1s depen- 
dent on the guarantee of security. As stated in a leading article in the 
‘Temps’ of September 4th, ‘the three-fold formula—arbitration, security 
and disarmament—remains the only possibility for the realisation of a lasting 
peace, if it is to be anything else but an illusion and a shadow’. Any revision 
of the articles of the Geneva Pact? is also viewed with anxiety. In certain 
organs of the Right it is pointed out with a suppressed feeling of satisfaction 
that it cannot be forgotten that the present conversations between Great 
Britain and the United States on naval disarmament} are reminiscent of the 
Anglo-French naval compromise of last year+ which was strongly criticised 
by Left circles in Great Britain. 

3. Since Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s conversation with M. Briand in Paris, 
as also his declaration at Geneva, it is significant to observe that the tone of 
bitterness and resentment which pervaded practically the whole French 
Press throughout the negotiations at The Hague has now been modified to 
a surprising extent. There appears to be a general feeling that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s methods have gone some way to wipe out painful memories of The 
Hague. 


1 The text of Mr. MacDonald’s speech to the Assembly of the League of Nations on 
September 3 1s printed in League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 75, pp. 33-6. 

2 i.e. the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

3 See Second Series, Volume I, Chapter I. 

4 See Volume V of the present Series, Nos. 394, 406, 425 and 427. 


No. 4 


Sir H. Rumbold' (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 9) 
No. 629 [C 6932/299/78] 


BERLIN, September 6, 1929 
Sir, 

Mr. Nicolson? has kept you fully acquainted with German Press opinion 
on the results of the recent Conference at the Hague. Press criticism has, on the 
whole, followed the lines to be expected from the political colour of the various 
papers. There has, however, been one exception to the general statement 
contained in the immediately preceding sentence. Count Westarp’s? paper— 
the ‘Kreuz Zeitung’—contrasting the French attitude towards the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland with that of His Majesty’s Government on the subject, 
said that the latter’s decision to evacuate without reference to other questions 
was a really friendly act. 

2. It may be taken as certain that most Germans are thoroughly satisfied 
and relieved by the results obtained at the Hague though they would, charac- 
teristically, only admit this somewhat grudgingly. The President* has pub- 
licly thanked the German delegates to the Conference for the services they 
have rendered their country. Finally Dr. Curtius, Minister for Economic 
Affairs and one of the ablest members of the Cabinet, has broadcast an 
explanation of the policy followed by the German delegation, claiming that 
that delegation had achieved the three aims with which it went to the Hague, 
and that at the cost of comparatively insignificant sacrifices. 

3. I have had the opportunity of talking during the last few days to two 
or three prominent Germans on the subject of the Hague Conference, and 
venture to think their remarks worth reporting. 

4. Herr Horstmann, German Minister at Brussels, with whom I had a con- 
versation two days ago, stated that the course of the proceedings at the Hague 
Conference had worked out very well as far as the Germans were concerned. 
Had the Creditor Powers accepted the Young Plan at the outset, there would, 
in the German view, have been a prolonged wrangle in the Political Com- 
mittee. As matters turned out, the wrangling had been done in the Financial 
Committee, with the result that the political questions, to which the Germans 
had attributed the greatest importance, namely the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and the dropping of the proposed Committee of Verification and Con- 
ciliation, had gone through with a rush at the end of the Conference. Herr 
Horstmann added that it was really immaterial whether the final evacuation 
of the Rhineland took place one month earlier or one month later. The 
premature evacuation had been accepted, and the Germans could now wipe 
that question off the slate. | 

1 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 

2 Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 

3 Count Westarp had been leader of the German National People’s Party until October 


1928 when he was succeeded by Herr Hugenberg, a prominent industrialist. 
4 Field-Marshal Paul von Hindenburg. 
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5. Another German acquaintance of mine, who happened to be at the 
Hague during the Conference, said that Dr. Stresemann’s position had un- 
doubtedly been strengthened by the results which he had obtained. The 
Hugenberg press and the heavy industrials had, as was to be expected, 
denounced the outcome of the Conference as amounting to a further hu- 
miliation for Germany. A curious feature was, he added, that certain 
German bankers, who might normally, owing to their stake in the country, 
have been expected to welcome decisions which hasten the final liquidation 
of the war, had likewise adopted the Nationalist point of view. 

6. My impression, on returning to this country after an absence of rather 
more than two months, is that the political atmosphere is not healthy. The 
Government are meeting with great difficulties in connection with the un- 
employment insurance bill. It looks as if there were a split in the Cabinet 
on this question, the Socialist Ministers being ranged against their colleagues 
who represent parties in the Coalition. These difficulties will be exploited 
to the utmost by the Opposition. 

7. The recent bomb outrages at various places in Germany are also a dis- 
quieting symptom. In the night of Sunday to Mondays a bomb, to which a 
time fuse was attached, exploded in one of the vaults of the Reichstag. 
Nobody was killed, and the material damage was insignificant so that the 
outrage was, in a sense, futile. This outrage followed on other outrages 
which have taken place in the past few weeks in Hanover, Oldenburg and 
Schleswig. There are indications that the same parties have been at work, 
and although the papers of the Left do not directly fasten the responsibility 
for these bomb attempts on to the Nationalists, yet, as the ‘Berliner Tage- 
blatt’ observes, the constant incitements of the Hugenberg press are calcu- 
lated to create an undesirable reaction on ill-balanced minds. 

8. Herr von Kiihlmann,® with whom I had a long conversation yesterday, 
expressed the definite opinion that if the Police investigation of these out- 
rages were successful, it would be found that they had been perpetrated by 
Nationalists. They have caused increased vigilance on the part of the 
Government, and my car was stopped by the Police two nights ago as I was 
entering Berlin from the country, where I had been attending an entertain- 
ment in connection with the marriage of a member of my staff. I was reminded, 
in fact, of the precautions taken round Madrid by the Spanish Government 
when the latter from time to time arrested opponents of the Primo de Rivera? 
régime. 

g. It is difficult to determine the exact object of these outrages. Are they 
meant to indicate dissatisfaction with the present state of things, or to terro- 
rize the Government, or both? Whatever may be the reason, one cannot 


5 September 1-2, 1929. 

® Herr Richard von Kihlmann had been Counsellor in the German Embassy in London 
1909-14 and German Minister for Foreign Affairs 1917-18. 

7 General Primo de Rivera had come to power in Spain as President of the Military 


Directorate in 1923. Since 1925 he had been President of the Spanish Council of 
Ministers. 


exclude the possibility that Nationalists or other discontented elements may 
be guilty of further acts of folly. 
Ihave, &c., 
Horace RumMBOLD 


6th September, 1929 


P.S. The newspapers report this evening the explosion of a bomb early this 
morning near the Government buildings at Liineburg, which, however, 
caused no personal injuries. H.R. 


No. 5 


Sir H. Kennard' (Belgrade) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received September 16) 


No. 380 [C 7093/965/92] 


BELGRADE, September 10, 1929 
Sir, 

I would venture on the eve of my departure from this post to express 
certain misgivings regarding the foreign relations of this country based on my 
experience during the past four years here. The Yugoslavs may be justly 
termed the ‘enfants terribles’ of Europe, as they are continually a source of 
trouble for apparently quite futile reasons and generally every six months or 
so we have a crisis of some kind in connection with this country necessitating 
the calming influence of the Great Powers whether Italy, Bulgaria, Albania 
or Hungary be involved. These crises are frequently due to the short-sighted 
and haphazard manner in which foreign affairs are conducted here. Undue 
suspicion and arrogance coupled with nervousness and exaggeration fre- 
quently arouse a storm in a teacup which with a little common-sense might 
have been easily avoided. The Yugoslav further suffers not so much from an 
inferiority complex as from one of oppression. After years of domination by 
the Turk, he had to suffer from the aggression of Austro-Hungary, and he 
now feels himself exposed to the bullying and intriguing methods of Italy. 

2. I would venture to offer some criticism of the attitude of certain of 
Yugoslavia’s neighbours, which should perhaps more properly come from 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Rome, Sofia or Budapest, and I can of 
course only judge of this attitude as it may be seen from here. The last war 
originated in this country and were it not for the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Pact,? I see no reason why the next should not do likewise. All the 
elements are here, and the situation might be said to be largely analogous to 

1 H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 

2 The Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, is printed 


in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 447-9: see Volume V, Chapter III, passim. 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg had been American Secretary of State March 1925 to March 1929. 
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that of 1914 with France and Italy in the roles of Russia and Austro-Hungary. 
This unfortunate country appears again to be the victim of the rivalry and 
Jealousy of two great Powers, and possibly Fascist Italy may be a still more 
dangerous element than the decrepit Austro-Hungary. It is difficult to 
expect a suspicious and primitive country, which has suffered from centuries 
of aggression, to believe the reassuring declarations of M. Mussolini? when 
It observes the activity displayed by certain Italian representatives here and 
in other neighbouring states which appears to be aimed at encircling it with 
a ring of potential enemies. The periodical onslaughts of the Italian press 
and bellicose tone of public declarations on the other side of the Adriatic 
further strengthen its nervousness and the Yugoslav has become so obsessed 
with the nightmare of Italian aggression that he sees it everywhere in an 
exaggerated form. 

3. Albania is no doubt the real danger point. It is hardly within my 
province to criticise Italian policy in this connection, but I would emphasise 
the fact that the Yugoslav authorities, who are too apt to look at questions 
from the military point of view, feel that it is a matter of life and death for 
them to prevent an Italian landing in Albania, as with a hostile Bulgaria on 
its eastern flank South Serbia would become untenable. Even supposing 
that Italy has no intention of ever occupying Albania, may she not be forced 
to do so by her engagements to maintain the ‘status quo’ there in the event 
of internal disturbances? Further, the Yugoslav is convinced that Italy is 
determined to turn the Adriatic into an Italian lake, even though Dalrnatia 
might be quite useless to Italy and would have to be fed by her. These 
fears coupled with Italian intrigues which the S.C.S. Government feel are 
continually proceeding in Sofia and Budapest, and the negative attitude 
of Italy as regards the renewal of the Pact of Friendship despite the execution 
of the Netunno [sic] Conventions+ lead this nation to believe that Italy is 
determined sooner or later either to attack her or to compel her to give up 
her close relations with France. 

4. The French Government certainly do little to dispel these fears and it 
is unfortunate that they should be so unsatisfactorilly [sic] represented in 
Belgrade. I have rarely succeeded in inducing my French colleague to join 
me wholeheartedly in any counsels of moderation here, either because he has 
no instructions from Paris or else because he is afraid of giving offence and 
affecting French popularity. The only occasion on which the French 
Legation really become aroused is if there is a chance of a contract going to 
a British or other foreign firm. On the other hand the country is continually 
flooded with French propaganda of the most nauseating nature, which keeps 
alive the spirit of the war and whose object is merely to remind this country 


3 Chief of the Italian Government and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4 The treaty of friendship of January 27, 1924, between Italy and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 120, pp. 683-4. The Nettuno 
technical conventions of July 20, 1925, between the two countries dealt especially with 
Fiume, Zara, and Dalmatia and are printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. lxxxiii, 
Pp- 33-303. 
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that they owe their salvation to France alone. On the other hand when a 
debt settlement 1s in question, the French extract their pound of flesh to the 
full and further with their Czech allies do what they can to encourage the 
purchase of armaments from Schneider or Skoda. It is even possible that in 
any debt settlement they may secure commercial advantages which may still 
further irritate Italian susceptibilities. 

5. Yugoslavia is perhaps more lukewarm towards the small Entente than 
her other two partners, as she has fewer points of friction with Hungary and 
she places little reliance in Rumania, but Czechoslovakia carries on an in- 
tensive propaganda here and is making every effort to flood the Yugoslav 
market with her manufactures, though in any tariff negotiations she adopts a 
stiff attitude when it is a question of making concessions for Yugoslav agri- 
cultural imports. 

6. Under these circumstances, exasperating as these people can be at 
times, one must feel some sympathy for the awkward predicament in which 
they frequently find themselves placed. A serious aspect of the situation is 
the provocative attitude sometimes adopted by members of the Italian 
Legation and consular service, who seem to go out of their way to create 
some incident. I have had occasion to warn my Italian colleague on an 
occasion of this kind that some day he may be instructed to demand 
various humiliating conditions of the 8.C.S. Government and that, while the 
latter may, as they did in 1914, accept the majority they may find it incom- 
patible with their dignity to comply with one of them. It would be difficult 
for Fascist Italy to withdraw from any position she may take up and the 
Serb, when he has his back to the wall, will fight and fight well sooner than 
yield. He still, I fear, retains a good deal of the contempt he felt for Italian 
fighting qualities during the war and would no doubt rely on France, even if 
she did not actively intervene, immobilising half the Italian army on the 
Austrian [sic] frontier. 

7. I must fully admit that I am writing as above without taking into 
account the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact or the pacificatory 
intentions of Sgr. Mussolini, but I cannot help expressing the apprehension 
that unless a material improvement in relations between Belgrade and Rome 
shortly intervenes, a situation might arise which would require all the efforts 
of the Powers either at Geneva or elsewhere to prevent a conflagration 
which might not involve merely Italy and Yugoslavia, but also Bulgaria, 
Hungary and the natural sequence of contagion. 

8. It is difficult to understand why Italy should stir up this Balkan hornets’ 
nest, as she can hardly further her material interests in doing so and could 
not expect to satisfactorily colonise any region in this part of Europe. One 
would have thought that it would have been wiser immediately after the war 
for her to cultivate the closest relations with Yugoslavia, though it is true 
that the D’Annunzio episode at Fiume rendered this difficult. Had she done 


5 For correspondence relating to the occupation of Fiume by Italian armed bands under 
Signor d’Annunzio on September 12, 1919, see First Series, Volume IV, Chapter I, and 
Volume XII, Chapter IT. 
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so, she might have acquired a large share in the Balkan market for her indus- 
tries and incidentally have formed a front against any possibility of the ‘Ansch- 
luss’® which surely, by bringing Germany to the gates of Trieste and setting 
the ‘Drang nach Osten’? again in motion, might seriously imperil the posi- 
tion of Italy. As matters stand, Yugoslav relations with Germany and 
Austria are quite cordial, largely owing to the repercussion of bad relations 
with Italy, and Germany is unostentatiously acquiring a sound position 
here both economically and politically. 

g. I need but touch on the Macedonian question, one of the most in- 
soluble of Europe. I have frequently maintained that Macedonia may be 
neither Serb nor Bulgarian but has through the course of time been Turci- 
cised, Bulgarised, Serbicised and Grecicised according to the supremacy of 
its neighbours. Perhaps the fairest solution would have been an autonomous 
Macedonia, but even if it could have lived with Salonika and its hinterland, 
it certainly could not do so now that a million and a half Greek refugees have 
swamped the latter region. It therefore must be either Yugoslav or Bulgarian 
and as it has become Yugoslav by the decision of arms and treaty rights, the 
most we can dois to insist on the establishment of an enlightened regime there 
which will not be forced into reactionary methods by the incursions of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation or other intrigues at Sofia or else- 
where. Certain Bulgarian elements may wish to open the question at Geneva 
and unfortunately the S.C.S. Government frequently play into their hands, 
but let us hope for the sake of the League of Nations that they will not succeed 
in doing so, as the various side issues of the M.R.O. and so forth would lead 
to interminable discussions of an unprofitable nature and perhaps no ade- 
quate settlement. While one may feel sympathy with the local Macedonian 
population, the most that can be done for them is to preserve them as far as 
may be possible both from harsh treatment by the Yugoslav authorities and 
the harassing methods of the M.R.O. Whether Bulgaria will ever finally 
reconcile herself to give up all hope of recovering Macedonia, especially 
when she is encouraged from other quarters not to do so, is a question, the 
answer to which only the future can show. 

10. I trust that I may be excused if I have in this despatch sounded an 
alarmist note regarding a situation which may be purely hypothetical, but I 
do feel that this is one of the most serious danger spots for the peace of Europe, 
and it is therefore to be hoped that the dictatorship will succeed in putting its 
internal house in order, as one has the impression that Rome, Sofia and 
Budapest are keenly watching the situation in Croatia, and any collapse of the 
Triune Kingdom might lead to complications, of which it is not possible to 
forecast the magnitude. 

11. I would finally add that I see no immediate danger of a serious crisis. 
Relations with Italy, despite the non-existence of a Pact, are at the present 
moment more correct than they have been for some time past, and certain 
troublesome negotiations with Hungary are proceeding more smoothly than 
they have hitherto. The tension of the past few weeks with Bulgaria may 

6 Union between Germany and Austria. 7 Pressure towards the East. 
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also, I trust, be relieved by the more conciliatory tone of the Yugoslav notes 
and perhaps conversations between M. Bouroff and Marinkovic¢® at Geneva. 
Even relations with Albania are quieter, and my gloomy prognostications are 
in no way concerned with the immediate future. Unfortunately in the Bal- 
kans there is so much inflammable material that a spark from an entirely 
unexpected quarter may be quickly fanned into flame and raise a general 
conflagration before one hardly realises that the spark is there. There is also 
a curious oriental fatalism about the Yugoslav which often makes him go as 
near the edge of a precipice as he can before he makes a desperate effort to 
recover himself. No doubt a Balkan Locarno? which might lead to less inter- 
ference on the part of other powers in the affairs of this peninsula, would be 
the best remedy for the present disturbed situation and as far as relations 
with Greece and Rumania are concerned, there should be no insuperable 
difficulty in reaching an agreement on this basis, but until relations between 
Belgrade and Sofia have materially improved, there seems little hope of 
bringing Bulgaria into the scope of such an understanding. It would also 
be difficult to bring in Albania under present circumstances. 
I have, &c., 
H. W. KEnnarD 


8 Respectively Bulgarian and Serb-Croat-Slovene Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 

9 For the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee initialled on October 16, 1925, by Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy, printed as annex A to item No. 1, Final 
Protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925, and for other agreements concluded that day, 
see Cmd. 2525 of 1925. 
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Letter from Mr. Howard Smith to Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) 
[C' 6858/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 10, 1929 
My dear Henderson, 

Your despatch No. 1170! (49/22/29) of August 14th forwarding copies of 
the note which the German Ambassador addressed to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference describing the steps taken by the German Government to fulfil 
the conditions attendant upon the withdrawal of the Military Experts from 
Berlin. I enclose herein a copy of a letter? from the Director of Military 
Intelligence transmitting a copy of a report} from Needham‘ commenting 
upon the draft note’ from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles to the 


t See Volume VI, No. 317. The enclosed German note was dated August 7. 

2 This covering letter of September 3 from Major-General Charles to Sir R. Lindsay is 
not printed. 

3 Enclosure 1 below. 

4 Colonel Needham was Military Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Paris and British repre- 
sentative on the Allied Military Committee of Versailles. 

5 Not printed. 
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Ambassadors’ Conference, as also a copy of a report® from Gosset? giving his 
observations thereon. 

We have discussed these documents with the War Office Experts who agree 
with us that the points contained in the German note are not of great impor- 
tance to His Majesty’s Government and that our best policy in the present 
circumstances would be to show as accommodating a spirit as possible in the 
matter and to fall in with any demands which the French Government may 
desire to address to the German Government on the subject. At the same 
time, as stated in my letters to Wigram® of September 3rd, we think that when 
action is taken on the German note of August 7th, an attempt should also be 
made to settle the outstanding points described in Massigli’s memorandum of 
August 11th, in order that the whole question of the outstanding conditions 
which the Germans must fulfil in respect of disarmament and demilitarisa- 
tion may be finally cleared out of the way and settled on a comprehen- 
sive basis. 

I should, therefore, be grateful if you would approach the French Govern- 
ment informally and, after explaining our views in the matter, endeavour to 
discover from them what their intentions are with regard to the reply to be 
returned to the German note under reference and the settlement of the out- 
standing points set forth in Massigli’s memorandum. 

As regards the last sentence in Gosset’s report to the Director of Military 
Intelligence covering his observations on the German note, we entirely con- 
cur in his opinion that before accounts with the Germans are finally closed 
in this matter, measures should be taken to ensure that both other nations 
and the German population are made aware of the true facts of the situation. 
The final report of the Military Experts would no doubt offer a convenient 
opportunity for placing on record the fact that the Allied Governments are 
not fully satisfied with the steps taken by the German Government to fulfil 
their demands in the matter of disarmament. This does not of course mean 
that we are ready to keep Gosset on in Berlin indefinitely, but it is assumed 
here that, now that the French have agreed to be out of the Rhineland by 
June goth next, they cannot envisage keeping on the experts after that date. 
It seems that Gosset has already been down to Kehl and that arrangements 
for destructions there are, if not completed, at any rate in a fair way to 

6 Enclosure 2 below. 

7 Colonel Gosset was the military expert attached to H.M. Embassy at Berlin in accor- 
dance with the protocol signed at Geneva on December 12, 1926; see Volume II, No. 355. 

8 Mr. Wigram was First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 

9 M. Massigli was Head of the League of Nations Section of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Secretary-General of the Conference of Ambassadors. In his memo- 
randum of August 11 (not printed) M. Massigli discussed points to be settled as regards 
police, military establishments and fortifications, Associations, roads, railways and aviation 
in the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. He further stated: ‘L’article 43 [of the Treaty 
of Versailles] a interdit le rassemblement de forces armées, méme a titre temporaire, dans 
la zone démilitarisée. Si des circonstances exceptionnelles rendaient nécessaire l’envoi, a 
titre momentané, dans cette zone, de détachements de l’armée ou de la police provenant 


de l’intérieur du Reich, cet envoi doit étre subordonné dans chaque cas au consentement des 
Gouvernements intéressés,’ 
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accomplishment and that therefore the particular work on which he is 
engaged is practically finished. It would, therefore, be possible for us to with- 
draw him independently of the other experts when the British Army is 
evacuated, but it is thought that the French would probably not like this and 
would much prefer him to be retained as long as the other experts. Asitisnow 
our policy to show ourselves as accommodating to the French as possible over 
the Rhineland and German disarmament, we should, I gather, be ready to 
keep him on, but it is clearly desirable to endeavour to reach some under- 
standing with the French as to the settlement, so far as that is possible, of all 
outstanding points and as to the date when the experts will be finally with- 
drawn. 
Yours ever, 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 6 


Colonel Needham (Paris) to Major-General Charles 
No. 33/A/11 (3519) 


Copy 
PARIS, August 29, 1929 


Subject: Situation of Control in Germany 


1. With reference to: 
(a) M. Briand’s [sic] letter of 16th Dec., 1928 to the German Embassy, 
Paris.'° 
(b) German Ambassador’s letter of 7th August to M. Briand, 
(c) Colonel Gosset’s letter to D[irector of ] M[ilitary] O[perations] and 
I[ntelligence] No. F.G./200 dated 24th August, 1929, 
dealing with the exccution of certain military clauses arising out of the Treaty 
of Peace, I beg to forward the attached draft note’ drawn up by the Secre- 
tariat of the C[omité] M[ilitaire] A[lhé de] V[ersailles] under the instructions 
of the Secretariat General of the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

2. It is unnecessary for me to reiterate the statements and comments con- 
tained in the above quoted documents which speak for themselves, but from 
what I personally know of the subject under discussion, I am entirely 
in agreement with Colonel Gosset’s memorandum! as regards the facts of 
the case. 

Taking the questions raised in the proposed note in turn, it seems to me that 
the situation briefly is as follows :— 


(a) Instruction of Staff Officers. (Page 1). 

While the complaint is justified, it 1s not really of great importance, and it 
appears impossible to obtain any lasting satisfaction in this connection from 
the Germans. I fancy the French are prepared to drop this if pressed. 


10 See Volume V, No. 302, enclosure. This note was sent by M. J. Cambon, President of 
the Conference of Ambassadors. 
11 Enclosure 3 below. 
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(6) Handbooks as regards forbidden weapons. (Page 2). 


I have submitted our views to the C.M.A.V.!2 and a note on this subject 
is being drawn up. 


(c) Razlway Regulations. (Page 3). 
No remarks. 


(d) Police. (Page 3). 
This question can easily be put right and French demands met quickly by 


the German Authorities if they wish to do so. At present they have not 
fully carried out the requirements put forward to them. 


(e) Buildings, Barracks, etc. (Page 5). 

Judging from conversations with the French Secretariat of the C.M.A.V. it 
appears that this question is one to which they attach more importance than 
to others. The German proposals are vague and do not conform to the 
measures required by the Paris Note of 16th December, 1928. 

3. As regards the departure of the Military Experts. These demands seem 
reasonable and if political exigencies permit the retention of the Experts, 
would bring their task to a suitable stage prior to their withdrawal. 

4. The first paragraph of the German Note of 7th August, 1929, appears 
to be inaccurate and to represent an informal meeting (entretien) between 
Herr Forster'3 and 3 German military officers and M. Massigli in Paris in 
July last as an official interchange of views between all the Powers concerned. 

5. Will you please give me early instructions as to my action on the 
attached draft note. I understand from the Chancery here that the Foreign 
Office is now unlikely to wish to keep the Experts at Berlin for a considerable 
period as indicated in the attached note. 

H. NEEDHAM 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 6 


Colonel Gosset (Berlin) to Major-General Charles 


BERLIN, August 24, 1929 
In accordance with the instructions contained in War Office letter No. 
0154/7023 (M.I.3) of the 20th August 1929,'* I have the honour to forward 
herewith my comments on the various points raised in the German Embassy 
(Paris) letter No. A. 2841 of the 7th August 1929. | 
The German letter as a whole may well be described in parliamentary 
language, as ‘grotesque et ridicule’,5 but my French colleague qualifies it as 
‘mensongére’ and ‘d’un cynisme révoltant.’ 
12 For the views of the War Office on this question see Volume VI, No. 263, note 4. 


‘3 A Counsellor in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
™ Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


's The quotation was from remarks made by Mr. Snowden on August 10: see Volume VI, 
No. 304, note 4. 
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I fully recognise that, in order to avoid friction and to liquidate the after- 
math of the War, it is at present necessary to shut both eyes as regards 
German dishonesty in the execution of the Military clauses. 

But I venture to observe that the methods adopted by the Germans are 
rapidly convincing not only the American and other nations but also the 
German people themselves that Germany has loyally executed the Military 
clauses of the Treaty of Peace. The dangers of a policy of ‘Laissez-faire’ are, 
therefore, obvious: it is clear that if France finds she can expect no effective 
assistance from her ex-Allies or the League of Nations, a time will come when 
she will take matters into her own hands, and when this situation does arise, 
America and other Powers will be on the side of Germany. 

It, therefore, appears open to question whether it is not advisable to take 
measures to ensure that both other nations and the German population are 
made aware of the true facts of the situation. 


F. W. GossEtT 


ENcLosurRE 3 IN No. 6 


Observations on German Embassy (Paris) Letter No. A. 2814 of the 
7th August 1929. 


BERLIN, August 25, 1929 


As far as my knowledge goes, the account, given in the opening paragraphs 
of the letter, of the negotiations in Paris during the month of July, is entirely 
at variance with the facts. 

I have been informed that the conversations which took place between 
M. Massigh, acting merely as French representative, and Dr. Forster were 
purely semi-official and that the Governments of the ex-Allies and the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors as such took no part whatever in them. 


I. Training of General Staff Officers. 


The German Government has not fulfilled its promises on this point and, 
personally, I doubt whether the Cabinet would ever be able to overcome the 
opposition of the Reichswehrministerium in this connection. 

It appears to me, however, not to be of vital importance although Com- 
mandant Durand’* considers it as such. 


II. Training Regulations. 


Although last year this question was in a fair way to settlement between 
the German representatives and Commandant Durand, the former now 
evidently intend to evade further discussion of the details with the latter 
officer. 

This is one of that class of infractions where the Germans start by obtaining 
the fraction of an inch and gradually extend it to a very considerable ell. 


16 Military expert attached to the French Embassy at Berlin. 
16 


IV. Police. 


(a) Although the Experts have had no opportunity of carrying out visits 
of verification, I do not agree with the German statement that the reduction 
of Police has been carried out as agreed. 

The reduction of ‘Police in Barracks’ in Prussia appears, from the latest 
German official communication to the Experts, to be still unsettled. Further, 
the measures adopted in reducing and redistributing the Schutzpolizei'? and 
Communal Police have led to several anachronisms, e.g. Frankfort on the 
Oder, a town of 70,000 inhabitants, appears now to have only one administra- 
tive police official, in Hamburg the administrative personnel is not included 
in the authorized effectives etc. 


(b) Administrative measures. 


Although a most conscientious document, with numerous appendices, 
dealing with the Prussian police has been supplied to the Experts, even this 
is not complete as regards ‘Police in Barracks’, Training of Schutzpolizei, 
Communal Police, etc. 

As regards the other States, for which ‘Administrative measures’ are 
required, as the appendices to the Note have not been received by the 
Experts it is impossible for us to say whether these are complete or not, but 
such as have been received by the Experts up to date are quite incomplete. 


(c) Police Training Regulations. 

As far as the Experts are concerned, it is not the case that these have been 
received for the 7 States in question. Some incomplete regulations have been 
received for Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and Thuringen. 


V. Former Milttary Establishments. 
(1) Barracks. 


Roughly speaking there are 500 sets of Barracks to be destroyed, alienated 
or transformed, including a considerable number in Occupied Territory. 

The German proposals are of a very generous nature and past experience 
will make the French very chary of accepting them. The latter would like to 
see all Barracks either razed to the ground or alienated and have gone a long 
way to meeting the views of Germany and other nations in consenting to 
approved adequate transformation in a large percentage of cases. 

Many of the Barracks hitherto reported by the Germans as transformed 
appear to have been dealt with in such a haphazard manner that no real 
transformation has been established. Indeed, one Barracks at Passau, after 
having been reported as having been transformed so as to render it com- 
pletely useless for military purpose, has recently been reoccupied by a 
Cavalry regiment. 

In my opinion the Germans should be required to furnish detailed pro- 
posals as regards each set of Barracks, accompanied by the necessary plans. 


17 Protective police, the urban constabulary. 


IA. VII 17 CG 


The difficulty is that the bare statement of the German Government is quite 
unworthy of credence and it will, therefore, be difficult to get the French to 
accept their vague promises. 

Although the matter of Barracks may not be of vital importance it will 
nevertheless be difficult to arrive at an agreement as to what is required. 


(2) Training Grounds and Rifle Ranges. 


What has been said as regards Barracks applies, in a large measure, to these. 
Many of the buildings on the Training Grounds, etc., are occupied by refu- 
gees, or used for the accommodation of ‘Jugendwehlfahrt’ [szc],!8 etc., and, 
although the Germans may therefore claim that they are alienated, this 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, the occupation being purely provisional. 


(3) Other buildings (offices, Hospitals, Hangars etc.) 
Here again I think more details should be furnished. 


(4) Accommodation of Police. 


This might be accepted, I think, but the French will wish for a declaration 
by the German Government that Policemen, other than those of ‘Bereit- 
schaften’!9 should be absolutely free to find accommodation outside the 
Barracks, and, in cases where no civilian lodgings are available, former 
military buildings should be completely transformed into civilian accom- 
modation. 


(5) Former Military Establishments in Occupied Terntory. 


These include a considerable number of Barracks, in addition to barracks, 
etc., built by the Armies of Occupation. 

The German proposals in this case also appear to be too vague and before 
expressing an opinion as to their view it will be necessary to await the de- 
tailed programmes promised for the goth October and 31st December. 

Here again the French anticipate evasion of the German obligations on a 
considerable scale. 

Lists (A) (B) and (C) referred to on page 8 of the German letter have not 
been received by the Experts, but it is difficult to see how the statement that 
‘in the opinion of the Governments represented on the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference, everything necessary has been done as regards the Establishments 
mentioned in List (A)’ can be correct, as hitherto neither lists or programmes, 
as far as my knowledge goes, have been submitted to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference. 


F, W. Gosser 


18 i.e. Jugendwohlfahrt, youth welfare. 
19 Alert squads. 


No. 7 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 16) 
No. 640 [C 7074/1/18] 


Confidential BERLIN, September 11, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Herr Weissmann [Weismann], 
Prussian Secretary of State, was good enough to tell me today spontaneously 
that, in making his report to the German Cabinet on the course of the recent 
conference at the Hague, Dr. Stresemann had spoken in terms of warm ap- 
preciation of the help which he had received from you. He had drawn the 
attention of his colleagues to the fact that you had repeatedly invited Mon- 
sieur Briand to fix a date for the final evacuation of the Rhineland by the 
French troops. Dr. Stresemann had not, however, spoken so enthusiastically 
about the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose stand in defence of British 
interests had, according to the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, nearly 
wrecked the Conference. Dr. Stresemann had contemplated such a possi- 
bility with the utmost dismay, as, in such a contingency, Germany would 
not have known whether she was to go on paying Reparations under the 
Dawes Plan! or under the Young Plan. 

2. Herr Weissmann said that the German nation as a whole was 
thoroughly satisfied with the results of the Hague Conference. The settle- 
ment would prove expensive, but no expense was too great in the case of a 
person wishing to recover his health, and the German people would begin to 
recover their health as soon as the Rhineland was finally evacuated. He 
alluded with great satisfaction to the notes exchanged between Dr. Stresemann 
and Monsieur Briand providing for a meeting of French and German dele- 
gates to discuss the retrocession of the Saar,? and for the continuation of 
those discussions until an agreement had been reached. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


1 General Charles Dawes, American Ambassador in London since June 15, 1929, had 
been chairman of the Committee of Experts appointed by the Reparation Commission on 
November 30, 1923, ‘to consider the means of balancing the budget and the measures to 
be taken to stabilise the currency’ of Germany. The committee submitted its plan to the 
Reparation Commission on April 9, 1924 (see Cmd. 2105 of 1924). A draft agreement for 
carrying into effect the plan for the discharge of the reparation obligations of Germany 
proposed by the Committee of Experts was formally adopted and signed by the Reparation 
Commission and the German Government on August 9, 1924 (see Cmd. 2270 of 1924). 
The Dawes Plan was finally put into effect, and the draft agreement of August 9, 1924, was 
completed, by the agreements signed at London on August 30, 1924, by representatives of 
the Allied and German Governments (see Cmd. 2259 of 1924). 

2 Copies of these notes of August 30 were received in the Foreign Office from H.M. 
Embassy at Berlin on December 9. They provided that ‘subject to the political rights of the 
inhabitants of the Saar Basin, the points connected with this question should be made the 
subject of negotiations between Germany and France, which will commence at once in 
Paris, and, so far as possible, be brought to a conclusion without any break’. 
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No. 8 


Minute from Sir R. Lindsay to the Prime Minister 
[W 4180/685/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 12, 1929 


The question of raising our Legation at Warsaw to the rank of an Embassy 
has been under consideration at intervals for the last three or four years, but 
a decision has always been postponed for one reason or another. The late 
Government at the beginning of this year decided in principle to create an 
Embassy, but to postpone that step until after the conference which would 
settle the evacuation of the Rhineland, in the hope that pro tanto this pros- 
pect would help the Poles to be reasonable.' The political part of The Hague 
conference is now completed, and the Poles seem to have behaved with very 
reasonable self-restraint. 

Mr. Henderson has not been averse from meeting the Poles’ wishes by 
raising our Legation to the rank of an Embassy and has now instructed me to 
seek your concurrence. There are a few preliminary steps necessary to clear 
the way, but I think they have all been taken unofficially. 

(1) There was a risk that it might offend the Germans. Occasion was 
taken a few weeks ago to warn the German Foreign Office that this might 
happen; von Schubert? pulled a wry face, but said that he supposed it was 
inevitable. 

(2) The Treasury has been warned unofficially of what was contemplated 
and has indicated that it will raise no objection. I may say that the extra 
cost will be about £500 per annum only, and that, as a matter of fact, we 
only incur this extra cost because we think that with his present representa- 
tion allowance our representative at Warsaw is rather underpaid. 

(3) The Palace was warned about a month ago that we were likely to 
desire the creation of an Embassy at Warsaw and no objection was raised. 
It will be necessary, of course, to obtain The King’s sanction in more formal 
fashion, as well as that of the Treasury. 

In view of the foregoing I should be grateful if you could inform me 
whether you approve of the measure now contemplated; if so, the necessary 
official actions would be taken forthwith.3 


R. C. Linpsay 


! Cf. Volume VI, No. 98. 

2 State Secretary in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 Mr. MacDonald minuted on September 13: ‘The tendency to multiply ambassadors 
is bad. Like Prime Ministers they should be few & far between partly to maintain their 
status & partly to restrain states of less than first class status from being offended by Minister 
rank. Other states not entitled to Ambassador status are asking for them. Does the F.O. 


really & willingly propose this? J.R.M. 13 Sept.’ 
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No. 9 


Minute from Sir R. Lindsay to the Prime Minister 
[WV 4180/685/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 14, 1929 


In my note! about the Warsaw Embassy I tried, like Tacitus, to be brief, 
and only succeeded in being obscure. 

The tendency to multiply embassies is just as bad as you say,? and the 
Foreign Office has struggled against it unceasingly; and yet we are gradually 
forced to yield all along the line. When you make A or B or C into an 
embassy, D and E follow, and, in the course of time, you inevitably have the 
whole alphabet. Lisbon followed Belgium, Brazil followed Lisbon, Buenos 
Aires followed Brazil; and I imagine that in the course of years it is almost 
inevitable that we shall have only one class of mission throughout the world. 
The pressure on us comes from the state concerned because other powers 
are not disposed to resist nearly as strongly as we do; and, say what you will, 
the fact that our representative is a minister while other states are repre- 
sented by ambassadors does constitute a material handicap in our diplomacy. 

So far as Warsaw is concerned, there has been in the past a good deal of 
pressure on us from financial and industrial circles to raise the status of our 
mission there. The French have had an ambassador there for some years; 
the Turks accredited one some months ago; and lately the Italians, though 
they had promised us not to raise the status of their mission, went back on 
their word and have turned their minister into an ambassador. It is quite 
conceivable that now that the Rhineland is evacuated German appetites 
will in the near future turn towards the east, and their political endeavour 
will be to rectify their grievances either in Upper Silesia or in respect of the 
corridor. If so, Warsaw may turn into a capital of great importance, and 
the only disinterested power qualified to exercise restraining influence on the 
Poles will be Great Britain. This, I think, constitutes a good argument for 
enhancing the status of our representative before the matter becomes really 
acute; but, to answer the question you put at the end of your minute,? I must 
say that though we really propose the elevation of our representative’s status, 
we only do so with great reluctance. 

I ought to tell you that in view of the pressure which is being exerted on us 
to turn legations into embassies, not only in Poland, but in other countries 
as well, we have come to an agreement with the Treasury by which we can 
effect these undesirable transformations with no immediate cost to the public 
exchequer, while giving our representative all the outward trappings of the 
higher rank.3 

R. C. Linpsay 


1 No. 8. 2 See No. 8, note 3. 
3 Mr. MacDonald minuted on September 15: ‘I agree to the appointment of an Am- 
bassador. J.R.M. 15 Sep.’ H.M. Minister at Warsaw, Sir W. Erskine, was appointed 
H.M. Ambassador there on October 15: M. Skirmunt was appointed Polish Ambassador in 
London. 
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No. 10 


Letter from Mr. A. Henderson to Herr Streeruwitz' (Geneva) 
[F.O. 800/280] 


Personal GENEVA, September 14, 1929 
My dear Chancellor, 

You were good enough to say that I might write to you in regard to the 
subject which I mentioned to you in conversation this morning.? 

The fact of the matter is that rumours are in circulation and have been 
brought to my attention that measures of a repressive nature are in contem- 
plation against the socialists of Vienna.3 It is alleged among other things 
that there is going to be a coup d’état in Austria and that the Heimwehr* 
formations are considering a march on socialist Vienna sometime between 
the end of next month and December. 

I have no means of judging what if any truth there may be in these reports 
and in writing to you I am perfectly aware that I am intervening in a matter 
which in the nature of things should be the sole concern of your Government. 
Nevertheless, I do so in the interests of the maintenance of those good re- 
lations with your Government to which I attach and shall continue to attach 
so much importance. 

It would be futile for me to conceal from you that influential circles of the 
Party to which I have the honour to belong are much interested in the fate 
of their friends in Vienna and I have little doubt that if certain of the rumours 
to which I have alluded proved to be correct, a very embarrassing situation 
might arise which could not but adversely affect the relations which now so 
happily exist between our two countries.5 

ARTHUR HENDERSON 


1 Austrian Chancellor. 

2 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Such an allegation had been made in an undated memorandum communicated to 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister of Transport, by Dr. Otto Bauer, a leading member of the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party. Mr. Morrison communicated this memorandum to 
Mr. Henderson in a letter of September 5 from Vienna in which he stated in particular: 
‘I gather it would be considered very useful if you could drop a suitable word to the Austrian 
Chancellor at Geneva and also if you could confer informally with Ministers from France 
(Briand) and Czecho-Slovakia’. 

4 The Heimwehr (Home guard) was an anti-Socialist para-military association. 

Ss A note on this copy of Mr. Henderson’s letter reads ‘Reply entered C’. No copy of such 
a letter from Herr Streeruwitz has, however, been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 11 


Sir R. Lindsay to Mr. Patteson' (Geneva) 
No. 135 Telegraphic [C 7228/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 19, 1929, 5.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 125? of the 17th instant. (Bank for International Settle- 
ments). 

Following from Chancellor of the Exchequer for Secretary of State. 

The Young Plan proposed and the Hague Conference approved the 
appointment of an Organisation Committee to draft the constitution of this 
Bank. This Organisation Committee is about to meet,} and its proposals will 
be submitted in due course to the adjourned Hague Conference. Any inter- 
vention by the League at the present stage is in my view premature and 
might have very unfortunate consequences. I trust that you will concert 
with the Delegations of the other five Hague inviting Powers, i.e. France, 
Belgium, Italy, Japan and Germany, in order to secure the withdrawal or 
rejection of any Resolution tending towards League intervention. 

1 H.M. Consul at Geneva. 

2 Not printed. This telegram transmitted a message from Mr. Snowden to Mr. Henderson 
expressing the hope that the British Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
would avoid committing itself in respect of the resolution on relations between the Bank for 
International Settlements and the League proposed on September 14 by the Danish, 
Norwegian and Polish Delegations: see League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement 
No. 75, p. 123. 

3 fo ee of this meeting at Baden-Baden see Survey of International Affairs 1930, 
pp. 511-15, and Eleanor L. Dulles, The Bank for International Settlements at Work (New 


York, 1932), pp. 20-34. 


No. 12 
Record by Mr. Cadogan' of a conversation with Count Gravina (Geneva)? 
[W 4241/1251/55) 
Copy GENEVA, September 20, 1929 


Count Gravina, the League High Commissioner in Danzig, spoke to me a 
day or two ago about the situation in the Free City. He expressed his grati- 
fication at the fact that the British Delegate had agreed to act as Rapporteur 
to the Council for Danzig questions. 

He said that, if it was true that the Council had recentiy been little 
troubled by these questions, that must not, unfortunately, be taken to mean 
that the situation had undergone any radical improvement. He feared that 
a critical time might be coming. German nationalism was reviving, and he 
felt bound to say frankly that he had some indications to show that this 


t Adviser on League of Nations Affairs to the Foreign Office. 
2 This record was received in the Foreign Office on September 23 under cover of Geneva 
despatch No. 17 L.N.A. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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was partly due to the illusion that the present Government in England 
would incline rather to favour German aspirations at the expense of the 
Poles. He very much hoped therefore that it might be possible for the 
Secretary of State to take some occasion, either at the Council or elsewhere, 
to make a statement emphasising the responsibility, shared by England with 
the other countries represented on the Council, for the maintenance of the 
Danzig settlement. 

Count Gravina further suggested that any reasonable opportunity should 
be taken for sending a British warship to visit Danzig. There had recently 
been a visit from two Italian warships, which had produced an excellent 
effect. They had come as representing a Power on the Council of the League, 
and occasion had been taken for emphasising the connection between Danzig 
and the Council, and the responsibilities of the latter. The argument seems 
to me rather far-fetched, but if no objection is seen, it may be worth while 
suggesting to the Admiralty that an occasional call, if convenient, is certainly 
not inadvisable.3 


A. CADOGAN 


3 In connexion with a letter of September 30 (not printed) in which Count Gravina 
amplified the points recorded above, Mr. Cadogan stated in a minute of October 22: 
‘Count Gravina is perhaps a little bit alarmist, but I have lately found this feeling shared 
by a number of people in Geneva. I suppose it is due to the idea that if the Rhineland 
evacuation (and the Saar) can be settled to the satisfaction of Germany, she will then (in the 
true German manner of taking advantage of favours) turn her attention to the East, and 
stir up trouble there. This is not too unlikely. Also, the calm that has prevailed in Danzig 
is more in the nature of a truce than of a peace settlement. If it is in anyone’s interest to 
bring it to an end, I can’t help thinking there will be some pent-up forces to add to the 
strength of the explosion!’ 


No. 13 


Letter from Viscount Cecil' (Geneva) to Mr. A. Henderson 
[F.0. 800/280] 


GENEVA, September 23, 1929 
My dear Henderson, 

The morning you left Benes? produced from the French what he tried to 
persuade me was a compromise. It was a resolution the purport of which 
was to claim that the only thing that was stopping disarmament was the 
naval difficulty, and that as soon as that was settled the question was at an 
end, since all other matters were practically agreed. I don’t say that it 
actually said that, but that was what it intended to be understood. I immedi- 
ately rejected the proposal and told him that in the circumstances if there 


t Lord Cecil was head of the British Delegation at Geneva after the departure of Mr. 
Henderson for London on September 20. 

2 Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs and Chairman of the Third Committee 
(Reduction of Armaments) of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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was any chance of my being beaten on the resolution} I would prefer to 
withdraw it and explain that I intended to raise the matter again in the 
Preparatory Commission. This produced a second proposal, this time from 
Politis,s which was a good deal better because it did recognise that there 
were points of view which had to be met and which had been stated at the 
Committee, and admitted that the Preparatory Commission would have to 
go into them. That seemed to me to give me nine-tenths of what I had asked 
and I accordingly accepted it, withdrawing my resolution and reiterating my 
contention that without mechanical disarmament mere reduction of numbers 
of men would be of very little values’ My observations were very well 
received—indeed, I had to explain to one or two people the reasons why I did 
not press the matter to a division which they thought I should certainly have 
won. But especially in view of your feeling on the matter I did not feel justified 
in doing that. I believe myself that we should have won, though we should 
have made the French excessively angry and I do not know that we should 
have got materially more through a division than by accepting Politis’ reso- 
lution. I hope that you will think that I did right. May I add that the whole 
course of the discussions convinces me that it was fully worth our while to 
have raised the question and to have pressed it as far as we did. Without 
that I am satisfied that the French and Italians with their satel[l]ites in 
Central Europe would have tried their very utmost to prevent any re- 
discussion of the matter in the Preparatory Commission and when they got 
to the Disarmament Conference would have pleaded the decision of the Pre- 
paratory Commission as a sufficient reason for not making any concession on 
material. Depend upon it Shearer® has many counterparts on this side of the 
Atlantic.’ 
Yours ever, 
CECIL 


3 1.e. the resolution submitted by Lord Cecil to the Third Committee on September 19 
and printed in League of Nations Official Fournal: Special Supplement No. 78, pp. 72-3. 

+ The draft resolution proposed to the Third Committee on September 21 by M. Politis, 
Greek Minister at Paris, is printed ibid., p. go. For its adoption by the Assembly on 
September 24 see League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 75, pp. 159-62. 

5 V. op. cit., Special Supplement No. 78, pp. 92-3. 

6 The reference was to Mr. W. B. Shearer, whose alleged propagandist activities at the 
Geneva naval conference of 1927 (see Volume III, Chapter III) on behalf of certain 
American firms with an interest in armaments was the subject of investigation by a sub- 
committee of the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

7 In a letter of September 27 to Lord Cecil, Mr. Henderson expressed his ‘fullest agree- 


ment’ with his action. A citation from this letter is printed in D. Carlton, MacDonald versus 
Henderson (London, 1970), pp. 82-3. 
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No. 14 


Viscount Chilston' (Budapest) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received September 30) 


No. 175 [C 7454/4964/21] 


BUDAPEST, September 24, 1929 
Sir, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch No. 270? 
(C. 6358/4964/21) of the 3rd September, I have carefully considered the 
points raised by Mr. Ayles in his memorandum concerning the breaches of 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Trianon, and I have the honour to report 
as follows. 

2. The greater part of that memorandum appears to deal more with the 
activities and organisation of the Levente than with the Army. The parlia- 
mentary question originally put by Mr. Ayles enquired as to ‘conscription for 
recruiting the Hungarian Army’. 

3. Service in the Levente, which is nominally an association merely for 
physical culture and patriotism and is authorised by law, is undoubtedly 
compulsory; but there is no evidence of conscription for the Army. Some 
pressure in certain parts of the country is believed to be used, but of this no 
real evidence could probably be produced. 

4. The Peace Treaty allows an Army of 35,000 to Hungary. There 1s no 
evidence to show that this number is exceeded; and the Military Attache 
tells me that all the units which he has seen have been below strength. In 
this year’s Budget the total is given as 34,993. The present effectives of the 
Gendarmerie and Police, according to the Budget, are below the allowed 
numbers and there is nothing, so far as I can gather, which would prove the 
contrary. 

5. At the same time in regard to expenditure on the Army and Police, I 
have little doubt that there is some camouflage in the Budget, probably by 
the inclusion in the estimates of other Departments of items which in reality 
are for military purposes. There are some indications also that by not 
keeping men for the full six years’ service and thus gradually forming a 
trained Reserve, and perhaps in other ways, there is some evasion of the 
strict limitations prescribed by the Treaty. But my opinion, and that of the 
Military Attaché is that no evidence sufficient to be used would be obtain- 
able and that even a Commission of Enquiry would find it very difficult to 
establish such infractions. 

6. I transmit herewith a report} by Major Morgan which gives in detail 
all the available information on the separate matters raised by Mr. Ayles. 

7. Tosum up I venture to submit that such an accusation against Hungary 
before the Council of the League could not be based upon sufficient evidence. 


1 H.M. Minister at Budapest. 2 No. 2. 
3 The enclosed report No. 6 of September 23 from the Military Attaché to H.M. Legations 
at Budapest, Berne and Vienna to Lord Chilston is not printed. 
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So far as I am aware Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugo Slavia, have not 
as yet raised any protest nor called the attention of the other Powers to any 
Hungarian violations of the Treaty in regard to the Army itself. These 
States are obviously the most directly interested of all the Powers in the 
strict observance of Hungary’s military limitations. They are constantly 
nervous and suspicious of all that happens in this country; and their agents 
are able to secure far better information than any other foreign authorities. 
Imuch doubt if they really consider the Hungarian Army to be, at present, 
any military menace. They would, however, be the first, so it would appear, 
to raise questions of any violations; and my impression is that they are fully 
aware that for the purpose of an enquiry no sufficient evidence would be 
available. Indeed I believe this is the view not only of the Military Attachés 
of the Little Entente States, but also of the French Military Attaché. 

8. It would seem, therefore, that for His Majesty’s Government to take 
the initiative of bringing a charge against Hungary without previously 
concerting with other Powers might have only the result that Great Britain 
would incur the odium; and if no steps could be taken for an enquiry or if 
eventually 1t should lead to no useful result, much of the influence and pres- 
lige now enjoyed in Hungary might be lost to Great Britain who would be 
regarded with some of that antipathy now shown to the Little Entente. 
I would add that it seems very unlikely that Italy would support an enquiry 
into Hungarian military affairs.$ 

| I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


_ 4 According to the docket of Budapest despatch No. 174 of September 23 (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives) Lord Chilston had further transmitted a report of that date 
from Major Morgan on the ‘presence at manceuvres of an Italian mission and a German 
mission. It is significant of intimate relations between Italy and Hungary that former 
should have sent five officers to assist at manoeuvres. This and fact that among them was 
a General, Director of Artillery and two other artillery officers, raises interesting question 
as to what was special object of visit.’ 

* Ina letter (not printed) of September 24 from Geneva to Mr. O. G. Sargent, Head of 
the Central Department of the Foreign Office, Mr. G. Jebb, Private Secretary to Mr. 
Dalton, referred to a further memorandum of September 10 (not printed) from Mr. Ayles, 
which Mr. Dalton had shown unofficially to Sir E. Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, who had in his turn referred the matter to M. E. Colban, Director of 
the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations. Mr. Jebb stated that M. Colban con- 
sidered that ‘the fresh evidence is still quite inadequate, and that it has probably been 
obtained from Czechoslovak sources’, 

It was considered in the Foreign Office and in the War Office that the evidence submitted 


by Mr. Ayles did not justify bringing the matter before the Council of the League of Nations 
and Mr. Dalton so informed Mr. Ayles. 
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No. 15 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C 7349/299/18] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, September 24, 1929 


Dear Sir Horace, 
I enclose a summary of a report received from the usual source embodying 
statements recently made by Rittmeister von Morozowicz! on the subject of 


the German Nationalist movement. 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENcLosurE IN No, 15 


Secret September 24, 1929 


A reliable informant reports that Rittmeister von Morozowicz, the leader 
of the Landesverband Brandenburg of the Stahlhelm, made the following 
statements in conversation at Brandenburg on August 31st last, on the eve of 
the Stahlhelm parade which was held there:— 

(i) That the Young Plan has proved a blessing in disguise to the move- 
ment. In the past, it seemed a hopeless task to bring such movements as the 
Landbund? and the Nationalsozialisten together. The creation of a United 
Nationalist front (Nationale Einheitsfront) has been chiefly the work of von 
Lettow Vorbeck and Escherich,3 and the success of the former’s efforts has 
considerably enhanced his influence over Hugenberg. This influence will 
lead to a more activist policy on the part of the Deutschnationale Partei. 

(ii) That the inclusion of the Nationalsozialisten in the Nationalist ‘Ein- 
heitsfront’ has introduced a radical element, which will be required if the 
Nationalist movement is to be kept from stagnating. The policy recently pur- 
sued by the Stahlhelm, and especially by Seldte,* has suffered from an excess 
of caution. Men like Duesterbergs and himself (Morozowicz) welcome the 
co-operation with Hitler.® 

(111) It is desirable that the initiative for the eventual ‘Auseinanderset- 
zung’? should be taken by the other side, but it is doubtful whether such a 
desirable development will take place. Events in Austria may, however, lead 
to a crisis. Should the Reichsbanner® send reinforcements or arms to the 


1 Captain von Morozowicz was leader of the Brandenburg State organization of the 
Steel Helmet Association. 

2 Agrarian League, a landowners’ organization. 

3 General von Lettow-Vorbeck had been dismissed from his command following the 
Kapp Putsch of 1920 (see First Series, Volume IX). Herr Escherich was founder of the 
Bavarian Heimatschutz, a self-defence organization. 

4 Leader of the Stahlhelm. 

5 Deputy leader of the Stahlhelm. 

6 Herr Adolf Hitler was leader of the German National Socialist Workers Party 
(N.S.D.A.P.). 

7 Settlement. 8 The Republican association. 
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Austrian Republican Schutzbund,° the German Nationalists will regard this 
as an open act of hostility and act accordingly. 

Colour is given to the foregoing statement by information received from an 
independent source in Austria which goes to show that an agreement exists 
between the Stahlhelm and the Federal Administration of the Austrian 
Self Defence League, whereby, in the event of the German Reichsbanner 
going to the help of the Schutzbund the Stahlhelm will actively support the 
Self Defence League. The German Reichsbanner it is furthermore under- 
stood have supplied the Austrian Schutzbund with the Walther rifles which 
the latter use. 

(iv) The prospects for the success of the ‘Volksentscheid’"” are not hopeful. 
The value of this action lies in demonstrating clearly to the German people 
that Nationalist Germany disassociates itself from the acceptance of the Plan, 
and is saddling the present régime with the entire responsibility. 

(v) Since the creation of the Nationalist ‘Einheitsfront’ there has been a 
marked increase of new recruits for the StahIhelm. The increase in the mem- 
bership of the Nationalsozialisten are former members of the Communist 
Party. 

(vi) The next General Rally of the Stahlhelm ‘if it takes place’, which is 
not certain in view of possible developments, will be held in a camp. The 
locality has not yet been decided upon, but it is thought that a camp will 
provide a more military setting to the rally. 

The above-mentioned informant considers that it is too early to attempt to 
form an opinion on the significance of the statements made by von Moro- 
zowicz, with regard to the creation of a Nationalist ‘Einheitsfront’. He is of 
opinion that a great deal of stress and strain will take place between the 
Deutschnationale Partei and the Conservative Landbund on the one hand 
and the Nationalsozialisten on the other, and that Hitler could not abandon 
his radical Socialism without losing a large proportion of his followers to the 
Communists. The same informant observes that even allowing for the fact 
that the Brandenburg parade was held under the auspices of Duesterberg 
and Morozowicz and that those participating were all Prussians, the tone 
adopted in conversation by the officers taking part in it was considerably 
more aggressive than that which they had employed on the occasion of the 
Munich rally in June. Comparisons were frequently drawn on the latter 
occasion between Stresemann and Erzberger,'' a fact which the informant 


® Defence League. 

10 Referendum. Sir H. Rumbold stated in Berlin despatch No. 648 of September 14 that 
‘the Referendum as originally conceived by the ‘‘Stahlhelm” organisations, was to have 
been a protest against the form of the Republican state, but has now been boiled down to 
a draft bill containing little more than a demand for a fresh denial of war-guilt involving 
the rejection of the Young Plan.’ For quotations from this ‘draft law against the enslave- 
ment of the German people’ and for National Socialist support for it see Erich Eyck, 
A History of the Weimar Republic (trans. H. P. Hanson and R. G. L. Waite, London, 1962), 
vol. i, pp. 220-5. 

11 Dr. Erzberger, German Minister of Finance 1919-20, had been assassinated in 
August 1921. 
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regards as somewhat ominous in view of the numerous bomb outrages which 
have recently occurred in Germany. 


No. 16 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Howard Smith 
[C 7466]299118] 
Secret BERLIN, September 26, 1929 


Dear Howard Smith, 

Your letter ‘secret’ of September 24th' with its enclosure has arrived very 
opportunely, as I was anyhow about to write a despatch dealing with the 
subject which forms the main theme of the above-mentioned enclosure. 
A long despatch on the activities of the German Nationalist, Dr. Klénne, 
went to you by yesterday’s bag. I made some observations towards the end 
of that despatch about the German Nationalist party, and expressed the view 
that Hugenberg was losing ground. 

I had a very interesting conversation last night with Dr. Zechlin, who is 
at the head of the Press Department of the Wilhelmstrasse.3 I had not seen 
him for some months. He told me that he had been at the Hague and had 
then been sent back here, in order to do what he could to counteract the 
activities of the Hugenberg press. Hugenberg was causing the German 
Government considerable preoccupation. Dr. Zechlin agreed with me that 
he had lost influence in the eyes of sensible men, but considered that Hugen- 
berg’s influence with the masses, and especially with German Fascists, was 
as great as ever. The situation in Germany was not without danger, and 
this confirms the view I expressed in a despatch‘ written shortly after my 
return, to the effect that the political atmosphere is not healthy. Dr. Zechlin 
did not think that there would be real trouble, but he was very clear that the 
situation required careful watching. Trouble might, however, come if there 
were an upset in Austria, an internal political crisis in Germany, or, as he 
put it, an ‘attentat’, by which I suppose he meant an attempt to assassinate 
Stresemann or some prominent politician. Dr. Zechlin said that he did not 
think that the proposed Nationalist referendum had much prospects of 


1 No. 15. 

2 Berlin despatch No. 674 of September 24 is not printed. It related to press reports of 
‘secret negotiations alleged to have been conducted during the life of one of the previous 
Governments by certain German Nationalists, with the object of forming a Franco-German 
military alliance directed against Soviet Russia’. Dr. Kl6nne was alleged to have been one 
of the negotiators with Herr Arnold Rechberg, a prominent German industrialist. Sir 
H. Rumbold commented that ‘these revelations regarding the unauthorised proceedings 
of German Nationalists tend still further to discredit the parties of the Right... . Neverthe- 
less, it would be a mistake to assume that they are powerless for mischief, for there must be 
a great number of people in this country who would respond readily to the proposal that 
they should voice their objection to undertake burdens of a financial or other character.’ 

3 The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

4 No. 4. 
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success. In his opinion, the German Nationalists were merely engineering 
this referendum in order to embarrass the Government and unsettle public 
opinion. He said, finally, that the decision of our Government to evacuate 
the Rhineland had been of great service to the German Government at the 
present moment. 

The statements recorded in the enclosure to your letter under reply were 
made on August 31st, since when there have been further bomb outrages, 
which have been cleared up, there has been the split in the parties of the 
Right with regard to Para. 4 of the Draft Bill against the ‘enslavement of the 
German people’, and finally the revelation of Dr Kl6nne’s activities in seeking 
to bring about a Franco-German military alliance directed against Russia. 
These three events have, on the whole, had the effect of discrediting the 
parties of the Right. 

What I have written above answers paragraph (iv) of the enclosure in 
your letter. It is difficult for me to comment on paragraph (v). 

On thinking over recent events in Germany it looks to me rather as if the 
Extremists feel that they must take some action against the present order of 
things and against the policy of the Government before it is too late, in 
other words, before the evacuation of the Rhineland and the acceptance of 
the Hague Agreements create a ‘détente’, and consequently a new atmo- 
sphere. One cannot, therefore, exclude the possibility that the Extremists 
may commit some act of folly which would have the effect of putting the 
fat in the fire. 

This letter takes the place of the despatch which I had intended to write 
recording my conversation with Dr. Zechlin. 

Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 17 


Mr, Le Rougetel' (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received September 29, 9 a.m.) 


No. 37 Telegraphic [| Telegrams 50/111] 
VIENNA, September 28, 1929, 9.20 p.m. 


Programme announced by Chancellor? yesterday is regarded as reassuring 
in other than Opposition circles. After describing popular nature of Heim- 
wehr movement, expressing sympathy with demand for constitutional 
reform by legal means, and reaffirming most solemnly the ability of the State 
forces to maintain order, he enumerated the measures he considered most 
urgently needed, including extension of presidential powers and reform of the 
franchise, status of Vienna jury system, and press laws. Socialist criticism, 
both in the Chamber and in the press, is extremely bitter. The voice, it is 


1 Second Secretary in H.M. Legation at Vienna. 
2 Herr Schober. The Government of Herr Streeruwitz had resigned on September 25. 
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said, is the voice of Schober, but the words are the words of Seipel.? It is 
pointed out that the Chancellor offers the country a ‘menu’ of nothing but 
anti-Socialist measures, while totally ignoring urgently needed social legisla- 
tion and vital question of disarmament. Socialist party will never consider 
such a programme, and therefore, in the absence of necessary two-thirds 
majority, reforms cannot legally be enacted. Either the Chancellor is 
dreaming or his avowed determination to adhere to legal methods is insin- 
cere. Formation of his Cabinet was veiled in mystery, but now everything 
is clear. There can be no question of compromise on basis of his programme. 

Most elaborate precautions are being taken to prevent Heimwehr meetings 
to-morrow from degenerating into serious disturbances. Seven hun- 
dred Socialist counter-demonstrations are to take place elsewhere on the 
same day. | 

Text of Chancellor’s declaration by despatch. 


3 Mgr. Scipel had been Austrian Chancellor October 1926—April 1929. 
4 Vienna despatch No. 273 of September 28 is not printed. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell! (Paris) a 


No. 2144 [C 7364/45/18} ey 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 30, 1929 


te te 
aor 


My Lord, 

With reference to Mr. Henderson’s despatch No. 1316? (49/51/29) of *>. 
September 24th enclosing the translation of a note handed to Monsieur 
Massigli by the German delegation at Geneva on September 13th replying 
to his aide mémoire3 setting forth the points outstanding in connexion with 
disarmament and demilitarisation, I have to inform Your Lordship that on 
September 25th last the German Chargé d’ Affaires called at this department 
and stated that the German Government had instructed him to intimate to 
the Foreign Office that, in their opinion, these outstanding points had now 
progressed so far towards a settlement as to render unnecessary the con- 
tinued presence of the Allied Experts at Berlin. 

2. The German Government, Herr Dieckhoff explained, considered that 
the demands of the Ambassadors’ Conference in this matter were fully and 
satisfactorily met by the note which the German representative at Paris had 
addressed to the Conference on August 7th last;# such minor points as still Sa 
remained over for settlement could be adequately dealt with through the = <>. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 2 

2 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed as 
German note is not printed. 2. 

3M. Massigli’s aide-mémoire communicated to the German Delegation at The Hague on pv 
August 15 was evidently the memorandum communicated to the British Delegation on fan, 
August 11: see No. 6, note 9. are 

4 See Volume VI, enclosure in No. 317. “Ny 
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diplomatic channel rather than by the Allied Experts who, in the discharge 
of their duties, were perhaps inclined to adopt a somewhat too bureaucratic 
attitude. In short, the German Government had instructed him to express 
the hope that His Majesty’s Government would take the view that the time 
had now come to withdraw the British military experts from Berlin and would 
use their influence with the French and Belgian Governments to do likewise. 

3. In reply to this verbal communication Herr Dieckhoff was informed 
that there were a number of points in the German note of August 7th which 
called for further comment on the part of the Ambassadors’ Conference who 
were already instructing the Allied Experts at Berlin to address enquiries 
to the German Government in regard to one of these outstanding matters, 
1.e., the measures to be taken in connexion with police effectives in the 
Rhineland area. It was furthermore understood that Monsieur Massigli 
was taking the opportunity of his presence at Geneva as Secretary General 
to the French Delegation to the Assembly to discuss with the German 
delegation those outstanding points in regard to which the Ambassadors’ 
Conference desired that the German Government should take action as 
a preliminary to the withdrawal of the experts. His Majesty’s Government 
for their part were hopeful that it would soon prove possible to settle all these 
matters on a comprehensive basis. Herr Dieckhoff stated that in view of the 
negotiations at Geneva, of which he had hitherto been unaware, he assumed 
that the German Government would not desire him to address further 
representations to His Majesty’s Government on the subject and that he 
would confine himself to notifying them that he had carried out his instruc- 
tions as described above. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 19 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 7) 


No. 694 [C 7625/1/18} 
BERLIN, October 3, 1929 
Sir, 
In continuation of my immediately preceding despatch,' I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith copy of an interesting memorandum 


! Not printed. This despatch reported on the death of Dr. Stresemann on October 3, 
and stated that Dr. Curtius had been placed in charge of the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. In his telegram No. 121 of October 4 Sir H. Rumbold added: ‘Significance of this 
gesture is that Dr. Curtius, who is a member of Volkspartei, has always been a close friend 
of the late Dr. Stresemann and a firm supporter of his policy.’ According to the docket of 
Berlin despatch No. 696 of October 5 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) Sir H. 
Rumbold further reported that Herr von Schubert had informed him that ‘Dr. Stresemann’s 
policy would be continued and that he personally would do his utmost to ensure this’. 
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prepared by the Financial Adviser? to this Embassy, on the influence of 
Dr Stresemann’s death on the financial and economic situation in Germany. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 19 


Memorandum 


BERLIN, October 3, 1929 


The influence of the death of Dr Stresemann on the financial and economic 
situation in Germany must be indirect, but may nevertheless be far-reaching. 

The immediate reaction will be still further to increase the general lack of 
confidence which appears to be the prevailing note in financial circles at the 
moment. This lack of confidence, engendered no doubt by the difficult 
international monetary situation, has been intensified in Germany by a 
series of internal troubles; the great unemployment of last winter; the sharp 
financial crisis of April and May; the long strain of the Paris and Hague 
negotiations; the Frankfurter Insurance scandal;3 the prolonged Stock 
Exchange depression, lately increased by the Hatry trouble* in London; all 
these have left financial circles in a condition of soreness and uncertainty. 
To this we must now add an event which throws the internal political situa- 
tion into chaos—at least temporarily—and simultaneously weakens Ger- 
many’s credit abroad, by removing a personality which was regarded by all 
as one of the few stable factors on which reliance could be placed. Against 
this, it has long been known that Dr. Stresemann’s health was very bad; and 
this in itself has been a factor of uncertainty which is now removed. Never- 
theless one must fear a reaction; it 1s to be hoped that it will not be too severe 
or long-continued. 

On the longer view, the effect must manifest itself through political 
channels, on which I have little competence to speak. Dr. Stresemann has 
ever been in advance of his colleagues in the Volkspartei, and there have 
been moments when he and his party seemed to have little in common. 
Nevertheless, the sheer force of his personality has kept them in some sort of 
relation with the Moderate Left, and the foreign policy he was thus enabled 
to pursue has given the heavy industrialists, from whom the Volkspartei 
derives its strength, a period of quiet which has been all to the benefit of 


2 Mr. E. Rowe-Dutton. 

3 The Frankfurt General Insurance Company, the second largest insurance enterprise in 
Germany, had announced its decision in August to wind up, at a loss, a section of its 
business not concerned with insurance proper. As a result of the financing of large long 
term transactions from short term funds considerable uneasiness was caused on the German 
stock exchange. 

4 Clarence Charles Hatry, a prominent London company promoter was remanded on 
September 21 on a charge of conspiracy to obtain money by false pretences with intent to 
defraud. Seven Hatry companies were put into liquidation. 
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industry. But the price has been Volkspartei acquiescence in ‘Socialist’ 
finance, under Reinhold, Kohler and Hilferding,’ a price which the party 
has been ever more unwilling to pay. The anomaly of employers and repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Unions sitting side by side in the same Government 
has been only too clearly illustrated in the present crisis over the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill. 

It may be that Dr. Stresemann’s work was done with the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, and that in future the pressure of foreign policy would in any 
case be less of a determining factor in German politics than hitherto. If that 
be so, the Nationalist Party may lose much of its raison d’étre, and the whole 
alignment of parties may come to depend more and more on internal 
considerations. These are, in present circumstances, largely economic, and 
the cleavage of interests will tend to follow economic lines. Dr. Stresemann’s 
foreign policy called for at least some measure of truce in the relationship of 
employers and employed. His death may be the signal for the renewal of 
the struggle between these groups, which cannot be to the benefit of the 
German economic system as a whole. 


S Dr. Reinhold and Dr. KG6hler had been German Ministers for Finance, January 1926— 
January 1927, and January 1927—June 1928, respectively. Dr. Hilferding had been German 
Minister for Finance since June 1928. 


No. 20 


Memorandum by Mr. Balfour' 
[C 3961/16/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 3, 1929 


In his annexed report? Colonel Gosset reviews in a comprehensive manner 
and with a wealth of statistical detail the steps taken by Germany before, 
during and after the war to organise her industrial resources. His object is 
to draw attention to the importance of national preparedness for war in the 
industrial as well as in the military field, and to suggest ways and means 
whereby those responsible for the solution of this problem can simplify their 
task. In order to illustrate his main thesis, that preparation for industrial 
mobilisation is a necessity of national existence, Colonel Gosset exhaustively 
reviews the policy of Germany in this connexion. For this reason, if for no 
other, his report is of great interest and value, and the following summary 1s 
accordingly given of the main points which it contains. 


Chapter I describes the organisation of industry in Germany before, during 


t A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 Not printed. This lengthy report, entitled ‘The Industrial Mobilization of Germany’, 
was communicated to the Foreign Office under cover of a letter of May 28 from Mr. 
Nicolson (not printed). Information from this report was put before the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. In a letter of October 10 Mr. Henderson’s ‘warm appreciation of this 
valuable compilation’ was expressed to Colonel Gosset. 
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and after the war, pointing out on page 7 that up to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties little or no attempt had been made to prepare for the mobilisation of 
industry for war. During the war period, prior to the introduction of the 
Hindenburg Programme in August 1916, the task of organising industry for 
military purposes was vested in the General War Department at the Ministry 
of War and the Department of the Master General of the Ordnance (Feld- 
zeugmeisterei) (vide Table I opposite page 14). After the introduction of 
the Hindenburg Programme the War Department, or Kriegsamt, the 
German counterpart of the British Ministry of Munitions, was formed to 
control and supervise the execution of the programme of manufacture of war 
material transmitted to it by the Mimstry of War (vide the description of 
the functions of this Department on pages 14 to 16). The results achieved 
by this war organisation are summarised on page 20 of the report, and the 
reasons for its ultimate failure are set forth on page 21. 

The present organisation of industry 1s described on pages 21 to 27. It 
will be observed from page 23 that the basis of the prewar organisation has 
been retained and strengthened by the amalgamation of the separate 
Ministries of War. The above-mentioned Feldzeugmeisterei Department 
has been expanded into the Waffenamt, which cooperates with the Reichs- 
verband der deutschen Industrie and is well informed regarding industrial 
capabilities of the German Reich for war purposes (page 24). A description 
of the Reichsverband, an organisation analogous in many respects to the 
Federation of British Industries, will be found on pages 25 and 59 of the 
report. On page 25 Colonel Gosset points out that this organisation could be 
of immense value not only in the case of industrial mobilisation but also in 
connexion with the preparatory measures that would be essential in Germany 
before the actual mass production of war material could begin. 

Pages 28 to 31 review the conduct of the war in Germany; on page 29 
Colonel Gosset points out that the main lesson to be learnt is that the 
Cabinet must be responsible for the conduct of war in its widest sense and 
the leaders of the fighting services for the conduct of operations. 

In the succeeding chapters, summarised below, a study is made of some 
of the aspects of the mobilisation of German industry during the Great War 
and of the effect of certain industrial factors on military operations and on 
the provision of the arms, ammunitions and war material required by the 
German armed forces. 


Chapter IT reviews the war material situation in Germany during and after 
the war. Table III, facing page 34, indicates the general lines followed in 
the organisation of the Kriegsrohstoffabteilung, the department of the 
Kriegsamt responsible during the latter part of the war for the control of all 
war material. 

The position of Germany as regards the production of essential raw 
materials is briefly analysed on pages 38 to 56. On page 39 Colonel Gosset 
draws attention to the reduction of the quantities of black coal available 
from native sources as a result of the loss of the Saar and Eastern Upper 
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Silesia, pointing out that the danger of a coal scarcity will nevertheless be 
reduced by increased output, the eventual return to Germany of the Saar, 
and the employment on a larger scale of water power and oil derived from 
distillation of coal. The progress of economy in coal consumption is illus- 
trated by the fact that by 1933 it is expected that the whole of the Bavarian 
railways will be driven by electricity derived from water power (page 40). 
As regards iron ore, attention is drawn on page 44 to the reduction to less 
than 25% of the prewar total of the production of iron ore from mines within 
the German customs union resulting from the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxemburg, and part of Upper Silesia, and to the consequent dependence 
of Germany upon imports from Sweden, Russia, Spain and Algiers. Germany 
is also largely or entirely dependent upon foreign imported supplies to meet 
her domestic requirements in respect of nickel, chrome ores, manganese, 
wolfram, copper, lead, zinc, and, to a certain extent, aluminium. The 
position as regards nitrates is analysed on pages 52 to 55 and attention is 
drawn on page 54 to the reliance of Germany in war time upon the process 
whereby nitrogen was obtained from the air. With regard to textiles 
Germany is mainly dependent on outside sources for raw material for her 
industry, although this domestic scarcity has to some extent been offset by 
the development of the artificial silk industry since the war. 

The general situation of Germany as regards raw materials is summarised 
on pages 56 to 60. On page 58 the opinion is advanced that prior to any 
future war Germany will take far more effective measures to minimise the 
scarcity of raw material of all natures than was the case in 1914 and will not 
wait until the crisis arises. The Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie 
provides the nucleus required for this purpose. 


Chapter IIT analyses the steps taken by Germany for the production of 
cheap power, paragraphs 3 and 4 of the chapter pointing out that although 
partial state control of electrical power has been attained since the war no 
system as yet exists for the unification, co-ordination and control of the supply 
of electricity in the Reich. 

From Appendix III (c) to the report and the reference thereto in para- 
graph 5 of the chapter it will be seen that in 1925 Germany produced more 
electricity than any other country except the United States. She was only 
6th on the list as regards the consumption per head of population owing to 
the development of water power in countries with a comparatively small 
population. Paragraph 14 draws attention to the rapidly increasing produc- 
tion of electricity from power stations in the South German area, which 
may eventually result in this area achieving an industrial importance which 
it does not at present possess. 

The position as regards water power in Germany is summarised on pages 
76 to 79. In paragraph 18 the opinion is expressed that owing to the more 
favourable position in which Germany is placed for the production of cheap 
electricity, factories and war material manufacturing capacity will probably 
tend to multiply more rapidly in that country than in Great Britain. 
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Chapter IV analyses the situation as regards the manufacture of war 
material in Germany during and after the war. Attention 1s drawn to the 
omission to elaborate any plans prior to the war for the mobilisation of 
industry, and to the failure of an attempt on the outbreak of hostilities to 
take a census of machines and installations for war material manufacture. 
This defect, it will be observed from paragraph 4, has been rectified by a 
census taken in 1925. Pages 87 and 88 describe the steps taken during and 
since the war to standardise arms and equipment and their component parts. 
The organisation of the War Munitions Department, or Wumba, 1s ex- 
plained in detail on pages g1 and 92. The efforts of the Allies to reduce the 
manufacture of war material in Germany after the war are summarised on 
pages 95 to 100. On the latter page attention is drawn to the difficulties 
which stand in the way of ensuring the effective application of the German 
War Material Law of July 1927.3 

Pages 101 to 106 analyse the manner in which preparations for an in- 
dustrial mobilisation have been facilitated during the after war period by the 
participation of the Reich and individual States in industrial undertakings, 
as also by the intensification of the tendency towards rationalisation, i.e. 
combinations on the part of firms of the same trade. Appendix IV (A) gives 
examples of recent German industrial combinations. Pages 108 to 109 
summarise the position of Germany from a manufacturing point of view in 
the event of industrial mobilisation becoming necessary. It is pointed out in 
this passage that although at the time of the departure of the Inter-Allied 
Military Mission of Control in February 1927 Germany was incapable of 
bringing about a recurrence of a world conflict, she is nevertheless better 
prepared for mobilisation to-day than she was in 1914. 

The position of the chemical and explosives industry and of the aviation 
industry are dealt with on pages 109 to 116. As regards the former, attention 
is drawn on page 112 to the added facilities offered to eventual government 
control of the chemical industry as a result of the extensive combination 
formed by the Interessengemeinschaft der Farbenindustrie.* As regards the 
aviation industry attention is drawn on page 105 to German control over 
aircraft factories abroad, a policy which, if efficiently continued, may, in 
the opinion of Colonel Gosset, ‘render nugatory the aviation articles of the 
Treaty of Versailles’. 


Chapter V, Part I (pages 117 to 128), examines the output of arms, muni- 
tions and war material in Germany during the Great War, and adduces the 
following three main lessons from the policy of the German Government in 
this connexion (page 125) :— 


(a) the necessity for a co-ordinated plan of war material manufacture 
elaborated in peace time, 


3 An English translation of this law is printed in The Board of Trade Journal, May 17, 1928, 
pp. 637-8. 
4 The German Dye Trust. 
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(5) the necessity for a careful prior study of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of mass production, 
(c) the value of standardisation. 


Part IJ of the chapter (pages 129 to 150) examines the question as to what 
extent it would be possible for Germany to proceed in the future with the 
unauthorised manufacture of munitions without provoking the opening of 
hostilities. These paragraphs of the report show that, whilst secret prepara- 
tions for war might be made on a comparatively extensive scale, it would, 
nevertheless, be essential for Germany, owing to her inferiority as regards 
existing war industries in comparison with other countries, to gain time in 
which to complete the conversion of her peace factories and shops and to 


obtain an output corresponding to the requirements of whatever force is 
mobilised. 


Chapter VI examines the policy of the German Government in regard to 
the mobilisation of man power during the war. In the first part of this 
chapter detailed statistics are adduced to illustrate the failure of the authori- 
ties to make any adequate preparations prior to the outbreak of hostilities 
for the proper distribution of man power as between the armies and industry, 
with the result that during the earlier stages of the war factories and mines 
were deprived of skilled workmen who had been called to the colours at 
a time when every effort was required of them to increase their output. 
From the analysis on pages 164 to 168 of the situation as regards industry in 
December 1916 it will be seen that women and prisoners of war formed a large 
proportion of the persons employed at that date in maintaining essential 
services, e.g. close on 350,000 out of a total of little over a million engaged 
in mining. 

The causes of the collapse of the national morale are analysed on pages 174 
to 176, where attention is drawn to the effect upon labour of the critical 
economic situation, the penal methods of enlistment, the suppression of the 
right of public meeting, the state of siege and the constant censorship. 

Part IT of the chapter (pages 176 to 185) comments upon the facts set 
forth in the first part of the chapter and points out that the German authori- 
ties made the initial mistake of regarding the populace as raw material for 
the armed forces, and failed to take adequate steps to ensure and maintain 
the co-operation of the bulk of the population in the policy of the Government. 


Chapter VII. In the last chapter of this report Colonel Gosset adduces the 
three following main conclusions from the facts set forth in the preceding 
chapters :— 


(a) the necessity for a thorough preparation and organisation of Industrial 
Mobilisation in one’s own country, 

(6) that the available man power must be so allotted, as between industry 
and the armed forces, as to ensure that the output of arms, munitions 
and war material will correspond with the requirements of the forces 
in the field pari passu as these are increased, 
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(c) the importance of the collection of information affecting the industrial 
mobilisation of other countries, more especially the sources of raw 
materials and the location of manufacturing areas. 


He then proceeds, on pages 186 to 201, to consider the steps which could be 
taken in peace time to set up a skeleton organisation to carry out the objec- 
tives set forth in conclusions (a) and (5), summarising his views in regard to 
such an organisation on page 201 as follows:— 


‘The first step is the amalgamation of the Ordnance branches of the 
fighting services to form a Munitions (or Supply) Department in peace 
time, capable of expansion to a Ministry in time of war. 

‘Apart from the ordinary peace time functions of this Department, 
a branch of it would deal with questions affecting industrial mobilisation, 
and to this branch would be attached various Committees for raw materials, 
standardisation, “‘selected factories’’, etc. etc. 

‘As regards man power, a permanent man power committee is neces- 
sary to carry out the tasks mentioned in paragraph 1o. 

‘On mobilisation, this man power committee would expand to form 
a Ministry of National Service, by the amalgamation of the recruiting 
branches of the fighting services, of the Labour Exchanges and of certain 
medical services, etc., in accordance with the scheme prepared by the 
committee in peace time. 

‘It would probably be best that this man power committee should, in 
peace time, form a part of the Ministry of Labour, but, in order to ensure 
adequate liaison, the members should include representatives of the 
fighting services.’ 


As regards conclusion (c) Colonel Gosset suggests that some form should 
be devised to co-ordinate and simplify the collection of information affecting 
the industrial mobilisation of other countries, and that whatever organisation 
is arrived at should be in a position to ensure:— 


(a) that the Munitions (Supply) Department is kept informed as to the 
raw material situation throughout the world, and as to new processes 
and inventions affecting the manufacture of arms, munitions and 
war material, 

(b) that industrial intelligence affecting the fighting capacity of any 
country 1s transmitted to Intelligence Departments of the armed 
forces, 

(c) that the co-operation of British representatives abroad and the 
information contained in their reports are utilised to the fullest extent. 
(See page 204). 


In his concluding observations on pages 204 to 207 Colonel Gosset 
summarises his views with regard to the factors which should be borne in 
mind in the consideration of the problem of organising a modern civilised 
country in the direction of national preparedness for war. 

J. BALFour 
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No. 21 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2183 [C 7496/7222/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1929 
My Lord, 

I transmit, herewith, a copy of a procés-verbal! of a meeting of the Allied 
Military Experts in Berlin regarding the demolition of the Kehl fortifications. 

2. The last paragraph of this procés-verbal contains a recommendation 
by the French Expert, in which Colonel Gosset did not concur, that the 
German Government should be requested to undertake to give facilities for 
‘verification’ of the demolition; and a similar stipulation is contained in the 
draft? prepared by the Versailles Committee of a letter of instruction to be 
addressed to the Military Experts. It will be recollected that on previous 
similar occasions His Majesty’s Government took the view that the Allied 
Governments had no longer any legal right to insist on verification by Allied 
representatives, but that a compromise was reached by the German Govern- 
ment on its own initiative inviting such verification. 

3. As however I am anxious to do nothing to delay a settlement of 
outstanding questions, and also to avoid controversy with the French 
Government and as I understand that the French Military Authorities 
attach importance to the matter, I am prepared to concur in the request to 
the German Government being made, and the War Office are instructing 
Colonel Needham to accept the terms of the draft letter. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and to His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
OwEN O’MALLEy3 
1 Not attached to filed copy. 
2 Not printed. 
3 A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 22 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 14) 
No. 707 [C 7800]/299/18] 
BERLIN, October 10, 1929 
Sir, 

It may be appropriate if I submit to you in this and in my immediately 
following despatch’ certain reflections on the possible reaction of Dr. 
Stresemann’s death on the internal political situation and the foreign policy 
of the German Government. 


t No. 23. 
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2. While it is difficult to estimate with any accuracy at this stage the pre- 
cise effects of his disappearance from the political arena, upon the man in the 
street the effect seems to have been twofold. Quite apart from any party 
strife, public opinion generally in Germany had become accustomed to 
Dr. Stresemann’s leadership in foreign affairs. Without going too deeply 
into the matter, it had developed a kind of vague confidence in him. It 
was, indeed, aware that Stresemann was a very sick man and could not live 
long, but the suddenness of his death on October 4th [grd] was unquestion- 
ably a very real shock. As the ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ remarked, 
‘It seemed to be necessary for this man to die for his real greatness to be 
appreciated by his own countrymen’. 

g. Now that Stresemann has gone, Germans are inclined to look back 
over the difficult years since he first laid a firm hand on the reins in 1923, 
and they are beginning to realise more clearly something of the nature of 
his methods and of his achievement. They are now better able to appreciate 
his three objectives, namely those of setting a stricken Germany on her feet, 
of freeing German soil from foreign troops, and of winning back for Germany 
the respect of the outside world. His only chance of achieving these objectives 
lay in keeping Germany’s foreign policy in tune with the realities of the 
situation. He was the first politician of the Right to realise that these objec- 
tives could only be attained with the support of the Social Democrats, and 
they were the basis of his Government in 1923, and have been the mainstay 
of his policy ever since. Keeping his objectives always in view, he whittled 
away his own personal and definitely aggressive convictions until he ulti- 
mately sacrificed them altogether. He laboured and struggled and fought 
to obtain the support he needed for his policy, and in doing so he under- 
mined his own health, ultimately to sacrifice it too for the same objectives 
which he had come to set above everything else; and with indomitable 
courage he remained active to the end, holding the two discordant wings of 
his party together to avert a Government crisis and to preserve his achieve- 
ment. All this has been brought out again and again in the German press of 
the last few days. It has, in fact, been rammed into the man in the street 
until he has come to realise with pride, possibly tinged with shame that the 
realisation came so late, that while Germany has lost a great leader, she has 
at last produced a really great man. 

4. The second effect upon German opinion has come also with the shock 
of surprise, with the sudden realisation that the onlooking world had under- 
stood more clearly than the Germans themselves the greatness of Streseemann 
and the merits of his achievement. The German public awoke on October 
5th frankly astonished to find the whole world regarding Germany with 
undisguised respect as a great country which had made a remarkable 
recovery, and which had shown herself capable, in time of need, of producing 
a really great statesman. The importance of this second factor must not be 
overlooked. It may possibly be true that the war-guilt question is a real issue 
in Germany, but it is noticeably a question which has to be kept alive by 
violent agitation. In actual fact, it is the small things which in the last ten 
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years have hurt most and have so wounded German pride; the consequences 
of the suggestion that the Germans were a barbarous race of outcasts unfit 
to be trusted with the government of backward peoples and unfit to be 
members of a civilised community. There were the initial difficulties which 
Germans had after the war in obtaining permission to enter certain dominions 
and colonial territories, and their virtual exclusion from others; their de facto 
exclusion from the League of Nations and their exclusion from social and 
sporting clubs in London and elsewhere. These may appear small things, 
but for Germans abroad they have been very unpleasant. They were an 
indication of world opinion. They were a sign of the times and were known 
and talked about all over Germany. Gradually these little unpleasantnesses 
have been remedied. And now the astonishing respect shown by the whole 
world for Stresemann and his policy and the country which produced him 
seems at last to have put the whole thing right. There can be no more talk 
of outcasts. Germany has now really taken her place again as one of the 
leading nations of the world and Stresemann’s third objective has been 
consummated in the moment of his death. Never again, says the man in the 
street, can an important question in international affairs be decided without 
Germany’s voice being heard and without her opinion being taken into 
consideration. 

5. In the sphere of party politics meanwhile, though a truce has been 
called, the rumbles of discord can still be heard, and it is clear, even from 
the press, that the crisis which was averted last week has only been post- 
poned and has not yet been solved. 

6. To sum up, if I understand the matter correctly, Dr. Stresemann 
subordinated all questions of internal policy to considerations of foreign 
policy. His party, the Volkspartei, has for some time been a somewhat 
unwilling partner in the present coalition, but Dr. Stresemann saw clearly 
enough that no other coalition was possible in present circumstances and his 
prestige and authority enabled him to control his party sufficiently to prevent 
it from breaking away from the coalition. The Volkspartei will, as far as can 
be foreseen, vote for the ratification of The Hague agreements. When these 
are ratified by the Reichstag, as it is confidently expected they will be, a new 
situation will arise. Questions of internal policy will fill the picture and chief 
amongst these will be the question of financial reform. The Volkspartei 
having, by voting for the ratification of The Hague agreements, contributed 
to bringing about the liberation of German soil, may well feel that they are 
henceforth entitled to more liberty of action. By nature and inclination 
a conservative party, it will yet be difficult for them to make an alliance with 
the Nationalists. Their position will be an uneasy one. Should Dr. Curtius 
be appointed substantive Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Volkspartei may 
consider that they are bound to support the Government or the Chancellor 
who appointed him. There is nobody, however, with Dr. Stresemann’s 
authority to give the Volkspartei a clear line of policy. 

7. The Centre Party showed considerable resentment at Dr. Curtius’ rapid 
appointment to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, although that appointment 
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is for the moment only provisional. They contend that the Chancellor? 
should have consulted the parties composing the coalition before appointing 
a successor to Dr. Stresemann. But the Chancellor acted within his constitu- 
tional rights, as he is empowered to submit to the President the name of a 
minister for a post without reference to the rest of the Cabinet. Moreover, 
he felt that it was important that the Ministry for Foreign Affairs should not 
be left a day longer than necessary without a titular head. I learn on very 
good authority that the Centre will not acquiesce indefinitely in Dr. Curtius’ 
appointment and will certainly raise the matter after the ratification of The 
Hague agreements. Given the Chancellor’s indifferent health, the dissatis- 
faction of the Centre Party and the difficult position of the Volkspartei, it is 
not unsafe to predict that there will be a remodelling of the Government at 
the beginning of next year. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoLD 


2 Herr Miuiller. 


No. 23 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 14) 
No. 708 [C 7801]299/78] 


BERLIN, October 11, 1929 
Sir, 

In my immediately preceding despatch! I tendered some reflections upon 
the effect of Dr. Stresemann’s death on the public in this country as well as 
on the different political parties in the Reichstag. Those which I submit in 
this despatch concern German foreign relations and are not intended to be 
more than the briefest survey of the field as Dr. Stresemann left it. 

2. As regards foreign policy, everything points to the present coalition 
following the line indicated by Dr. Stresemann certainly until The Hague 
agreements are ratified. It has often been predicted that once the Rhineland 
had been evacuated and the settlement of the Saar achieved, the German 
Government would try to reopen other questions which they consider that 
the Peace Conference settled in a manner which is unjust to Germany. But 
no Stresemann is visible on the horizon at present with the perseverance and 
skill to tackle these questions at the right moment and with any prospect of 
success in the not too distant future. The forthcoming negotiations about 
the Saar are a measure of Dr. Stresemann’s persistence, for even a year ago 
few people would have believed that he could have brought the French 
Government to agree to such negotiations. There is likely, however, to be 
an interregnum in the domain of foreign policy after the evacuation of the 
Rhineland and a settlement regarding the Saar, as the energies of the German 
Government will be absorbed by questions of internal policy. 


1 No. 22. 
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3. Should nothing untoward supervene, the greatest and most pressing 
task arising out of the Treaty of Versailles—the liberation of the Rhineland— 
should be accomplished by June. It is fairly evident that the problem of 
Danzig and the Eastern Frontier, which is next in order of magnitude, will 
not be ripe for treatment for a very considerable time. It is to be doubted 
whether the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs have any crystallised 
ideas concerning the treatment or the method of approach to the Corridor 
and Danzig questions. For the moment the Ministry are content to go on 
with their campaign of unobtrusive but intensive propaganda. To judge 
by the methods adopted they are prepared to exercise caution and patience 
before attempting to reap any harvest in this difficult field. Both the Reich 
and Prussia are co-operating very closely and Eastern propaganda is at 
present the joint province of the Prussian Ministry of the Interior and the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Presumably the Ministry sets more store on 
personal propaganda. It is noticeable that every distinguished visitor to 
Germany is encouraged to visit her Eastern Frontier and see the position for 
himself. An elaborate system of hospitality adapted to the needs of each 
particular case has been thoughtfully worked out. Authors and writers for 
the press are, of course, specially welcome, but politicians and members of 
legislatures are given preferential and individual treatment. It is obvious, 
however, that time must elapse before the League can be invoked, or before 
recourse can be had to any other method of approach to the Polish-German 
problem. 

4. Fusion with German Austria seems to have lost some of its glamour 
since the Heimwehr disturbances,” and nothing has been heard for some time 
about the Tyrolese question. These are secondary questions in which interest 
is spasmodic and even artificial. 

5. There remains, as ripe for immediate action, the disarmament question. 
As some time must elapse before naval disarmament has progressed suffi- 
ciently to warrant serious discussion of general disarmament, no immediate 
development at Geneva can be expected, but Germany must keep up some 
semblance of activity to satisfy both the longings of the Left and Democratic 
Parties, and the uneasy discontent of those who see Germany disarmed and 
surrounded by potential enemies armed to the teeth. 

6. It is, therefore, probable that internal affairs will loom more largely 
than for a number of years. After the adoption of the Young Plan the whole 
domain of finance will have to be surveyed afresh and the distribution of 
the financial burden between the Federal States and the Reich will have ° 
to be settled in some shape or form. Attempts will presumably be made to 
alter the incidence of taxation as between the agricultural and the industrial 
community. In fact a good deal of political manoeuvring and bartering may 
be expected before it is finally settled which sections of the community are 
to bear the main burdens of the Young Plan. Little progress has been made, 
moreover, with the problem of simplifying the administration of the country 


2 The reference was presumably to the incident on August 18 at St. Lorenzen discussed 
in Volume VI, No. 327. 
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or unifying the Reich as it is called; though it has been taken in hand, the 
bulk of the work still remains to be done. 

7. There are disquieting factors, i.e. the referendum agitation, activities of 
the Stahlhelm, etc. But given the probability that there will be a revival of 
internal questions after next June, there are certain tendencies born of the 
problems created by the Treaty of Versailles which must not be overlooked. 
The policy of Dr. Stresemann achieved a large measure of success. Brought 
to its logical conclusion, that policy should culminate primarily in friendly 
relations with France. These relations might be even cordial if the question 
of the Eastern Frontier could be eliminated. Although there is little sign of 
that it must not be forgotten that there are energetic exponents of Franco- 
German reconciliation constantly busy on both sides of the Rhine. Those 
who dream of some such consummation are fertile in plans for its achieve- 
ment and already there has been a strong revival of the Rechberg-Klonne 
rumours? of a rapprochement between the French and German potash and 
heavy industries. French interests are known to have been buying German 
potash shares steadily for some time and M. Herriot, speaking at a meeting 
of the Pan-European Union in Berlin last night (see my despatch No. 7174 of 
to-day’s date), frankly referred to this rapprochement as being an actual 
fact. My Polish colleague, meanwhile, in the face of all this, is becoming 
increasingly and almost hysterically uneasy. 

8. So far, however, those behind this movement seem to have been 
baffled by the elementary difficulties of the position as between Germany 
and Poland. A solution of the Danzig and Corridor question by compromise 
between the three parties would radically alter Franco-German relations 
and in consequence the whole situation in Europe. It has lately been sug- 
gested in some quarters that the territory of the Free City of Danzig should 
be extended so as to include the Corridor. It is not altogether inconceivable 
that some ingenious solution might prove acceptable to Poland and Germany 
if France stood sponsor for it. So far, however, the friends of a direct Franco- 
German rapprochement do not seem to have discovered anything which it 
would be within Germany’s power to give, or worth France’s while to accept 
in return for a serious rectification of the Eastern Frontier position. There 
are two alternative questions :— 


(1) Can a solution or compromise be found through the League for the 
Eastern Frontier problem? 
(2) If not, can France be won over, and if so, how? 


g. The second problem seems to an increasing number of Germans to be 
more deserving of exploration than the first, but no serious political leader 


3 Cf. No. 16, note 2. 

4 Not printed. This despatch reported on a lecture given by M. Herriot, Deputy for the 
Rhone and formerly French President of the Council (1924-5), on the reorganisation of 
Europe. M. Herriot argued in favour of M. Briand’s plan for European Federal Union: see 
Second Scries, Volume I, Introductory Note to Chapter IV. Sir H. Rumbold commented 
in particular: ‘I was struck by the extraordinary enthusiasm shown by a very representative 
audience for the idea of Franco-German co-operation.’ 
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has identified himself with it, nor does official Germany as yet seem to have 
entertained it. 

10. Indeed, as I have stated already, the assiduity with which the Ministry 
is perfecting the long range weapon of ingenious and thoughtful propaganda 
inclines me to the belief that the pot is merely to be kept simmering for some 
considerable time to come. 

11. I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 


Warsaw. I have, &c., 
Horace RumBoLpD 
No. 24 
Record by Sir V. Wellesley of a conversation with Dr. Dieckhoff 
[C 7864/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 14, 1929 


Herr Dieckhoff, the German Chargé d’Affaires, called this afternoon and 
left with me the annexed Aide Mémoire in which the German Government 
asks for our assistance in procuring the reassembly of the Reparations Con- 
ference at an early date. 

In handing me this memorandum, Herr Dieckhoff said that one of the 
chief reasons why his Government regarded this as a matter of urgency was 
the political situation in Germany arising out of the Young Plan. It was 
expected that, as a result of the referendum on this subject, the matter will 
have to come before the Reichstag some time before the end of November and 
the German Government would like to be in a position to point to the results 
of the Conference rather than to have to say that the matter was still in the 
melting pot. 

M. Dieckhoff said that his Government did not wish to stress the point 
unduly nor did they wish to press for undue haste but they hoped that His 
Majesty’s Government would understand their position and do what they 
could to expedite the reassembly of the Conference in co-operation with the 
Belgian and French Governments. 

I told M. Dieckhoff that I would take note of what he had said and would 
explain it to the Secretary of State. V.W 


ANNEX TO No. 24*2 
Aide-mémoire communicated by German Chargé d’ Affaires on October 14, 1929 


At the end of the first part of The Hague Conference on the 31st August 
last the date of the reassembling was not fixed but left to the discretion of 
M. Jaspar3 as president of the conference. 

t Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2 Throughout this volume an asterisk denotes that the document has been printed from 
Confidential Print being the only text preserved: see Preface, p. xii. 

3 President of the Belgian Council of Ministers. 
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The German Government regard it as necessary that all Governments 
concerned should now form an idea as far as possible of the further dates of 
the negotiations. The German Minister in Brussels was, therefore, instructed 
by the Foreign Office in Berlin on the gth October to call on M. Jaspar and 
to explain to him that, as far as dates were concerned, it would be necessary 
to find out up to which date the different commissions of the conference now 
In session and the committees of organisation will have accomplished their 
work. The German Government hold the opinion that the deliberations of 
these commissions and committees should not be unduly precipitated as it lies 
in the common interest that all questions, if possible, should be settled. It 
should be avoided that a larger amount of individual questions is left to the 
decision of the conference. In several cases 1t would prove much more 
difficult for the Governments to grant concessions at the conference than 
during the negotiations of the commissions and committees. The German 
Government believes that the commissions and committees may have 
accomplished their work by the end of October. 

A matter of special consideration is the date of the reassembling of the 
Juridical Commission provided for. It would naturally mean a great ad- 
vantage for the work of this commission if the other commissions and com- 
mittees would already have brought their negotiations to an end. In any 
case it would be desirable that, before the assembly of the Juridical Com- 
mittee, at least the committee for ‘the Liquidation of the Past’ and for ‘the 
transition of the Dawes plan into the Young plan,’ as well as the committee 
for the International Bank should have concluded their reports, as an 
essential part of the whole construction of the newly to be contracted treaty 
depends upon these reports. Furthermore, the German Government believe 
that, in the interest of the smooth process of the conference, it would be 
highly desirable that in between the termination of the commissions and 
committees already sitting now, or, anyhow, of the two last-mentioned 
commissions, and between the assembling of the Juridical Committee, there 
should be an interval of four to five days. This would give the Governments 
concerned a chance to examine the results of the work in the committee and 
would enable them to give instructions to their juridical representatives, 
especially as far as questions may have remained unsettled. In accordance 
to the aforesaid the German Government proposes the 5th November, 1929, 
for the Juridical Committee to start with its work. 

In proposing this the German Government follows the idea, formerly 
discussed, that it will be one of the tasks of the Juridical Committee in case of 
need to settle, as far as possible, those questions which have been left un- 
settled by the other commissions and committees. 

The German Government hold the view that the 14th November would 
be the most suitable date for the reassembling of the main conference, 
believing that the work of the Juridical Commission will last about ten days. 

In following these instructions the German Minister in Brussels called on 
M. Jaspar on the roth October. According to his report, M. Jaspar would 
highly welcome it if the conference in question could reassemble as soon as 
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possible, since, in the second half of November, his time would be greatly 
absorbed by the reopening of the parliamentary session in Belgium on the 
12th November. As far as M. Jaspar has been informed the negotiations of 
the different commissions have already made a progress to such an extent that 
one might eventually count upon their finishing up at the end of this month. 
Merely the committee which is occupied with the settlement of the obliga- 
tions of the debtor Governments in accordance with the treaties of Saint- 
Germain,* Trianon and NeuillyS is said to be in arrear; it also seems that the 
work of the committee of ‘the Liquidation of the Past’ has not made sufficient 
progress. M. Jaspar would, therefore, undertake immediately the necessary 
steps to exert his influence on the chairmen of the different committees. At 
the same time he would get into touch with the British and French Govern- 
ments with reference to the step of the German Minister in order to secure 
their support in this matter. He would also take advantage of the presence of 
M. Briand in Brussels to make sure of his support. If everything developes 
as desired, the Juridical Committee might assemble at a more earlier [szc] 
date even than proposed by Germany. M. Jaspar intends to convoke this 
latter commission to Brussels to enable him to supervise its work in his 
quality as president of the conference. 

According to the above-mentioned promise of M. Jaspar to influence the 
chairmen of the committees in the way of a punctual conclusion of the work 
of the committees, the German Government has informed the German 
members of the different committees in the same sense. The German 
Government would be thankful if his Majesty’s Government would influence 
their own delegates in the different committees according to the attitude of 
M. Jaspar. 


4 The Austrian peace treaty of September 10, 1919, is printed in British and Foreign State 


Papers, vol. 112, pp. 317-498. 
5 The Bulgarian peace treaty of November 27, 1919, is printed tbid., pp. 781-895. 


No. 25 


Sir E. Phipps' (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 21: 
No. 294 [C 7967/149/3] 


Confidential VIENNA, October 17, 1929 

Sir, 
With reference to my telegram No. 44? of to-day’s date, I have the honour 
to inform you that the Chancellor, in the course of the lengthy interview 
which I had with him to-day, outlined the chequered course of his relations 


1 H.M. Minister at Vienna. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Phipps reported in particular that Herr Schober 
took an ‘optimistic view of the situation. He has been in close and prolonged consultation 
with the Socialist leaders, and thinks the only difficult point will be status of the town of 
Vienna. Even here, however, he is hopeful of having derived impression that Socialist 
opposition will not be uncompromising.’ 
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with the Socialist leaders from before the sanguinary outbreak of July 19273 
down to the present time. 

2. Herr Schober declared that in the spring of 1927 Burgomaster Seitz‘ 
was himself alarmed and embarrassed by the excessive power of Social- 
Democracy in this country. He therefore made overtures to Herr Schober, 
who was then Police-President, with a view to a reduction ‘sub rosa’ of that 
power and an eventual reconquest thereof by Social-Democracy, with a 
great flourish of trumpets. In a word, Herr Seitz had felt that a shove back- 
wards was in the best interests of Socialism itself. 

3. At this stage, however, the riots of July 1927 took place, the Socialist 
leaders being powerless to prevent them, and subsequently they had in- 
dulged in a violent campaign of abuse and calumny directed against Herr 
Schober. 

4. This campaign had continued until the 23rd August last when advances 
were made by the Socialists who, frightened by the growing strength of the 
Heimwehr movement, sought an interview with Police-President Schober in 
order to enlist his support of constitutionalism. This interview, I may 
mention, Herr Schober only granted after having received a formal apology 
from Herr Seitz. 

5. To-day, Herr Schober assured me, the Socialist leaders showed every 
sign In private at any rate, of being reasonable and willing to compromise. 
Hence his optimistic attitude reported in my telegram under reference. 

6. Herr Schober assured me spontaneously that in Vienna, Upper and 
Lower Austria, neither Schutzbund nor Heimwehr were armed. In Styria, 
Carinthia and Vorarlberg they were. As for Tyrol, from time immemorial 
that Province had been exempted from the otherwise general prohibition for 
the population to carry arms. 

7. The Chancellor hopes in a none too distant future to be able to bring 
about the disarmament of both organisations. Only the other day he had 
told Herr Vaugoin (the fire-eating Vice-Chancellor) that such was his ambi- 
tion. ‘I want both parties to march up armed on to a bridge and to lay 
down their arms in the middle of it, and, after saluting each other, to retire,’ 
he had said, and Herr Vaugoin had expressed agreement. 

8. The Chancellor’s besetting sin is vanity and he is far too much inclined 
to regard himself as the saviour of his country. He is honest, however, and 
straightforward, and is, when all is said and done, the last high card in the 
Austrian constitutional pack. 

g. If Herr Schober were to fail his probable successor would be Herr 
Vaugoin—a man of limited intelligence, boundless conceit and in the pocket 
of Monseigneur Seipel and the Heimwehr. Monseigneur Seipel, by the way, 
emerged from the Chancellor’s room just before I entered it. I fancy his 
present illness is a diplomatic one—commanded perhaps by the Vatican— 
for he looked remarkably well. He is now, I hear, coming out definitely, 


3 For a brief account of the riots in Vienna on July 15-16, 1927, see Survey of International 
Affairs 1927, pp. 217-18: cf. Volume III, Nos. 276-7. 
4 Dr. Karl Seitz was Burgomaster and Provincial Governor of Vienna. 
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though of course not publicly, as an opponent of the ‘Anschluss’, which he 
fears may be brought within the range of practical politics by the approaching 
evacuation of the Rhineland.’ Hence his desire for a dictatorship in Austria 
in the near future, the Left being the most ardent supporters of the ‘An- 
schluss’ movement. Quite apart from this, however, he shares with bulls alone 
a blind hatred for anything approaching red. It will be interesting to see 
what measure of success will be attained by Monseigneur Seipel in his present 
efforts to fish in troubled waters. 

10. I am sending a copy of this despatch by bag to His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHipps 


S$ In a minute of October 23 Mr. Sargent stated in particular that he doubted whether 
‘after the settlement of the Rhineland question the German Gov[ernmen]t will proceed to 
take up that of the Anschluss. German public opinion has always been very luke warm 
about the Anschluss, though Austrians are inclined to think that because the idea interests 
them it must therefore equally interest the Germans. This by no means follows. Germany 
will think twice before she sacrifices her present good relations with France & Italy merely 
for the beaux yeux of the Pangerman Austrians. Besides if she is going to pursue a forward 
foreign policy, which is by no means certain, it is the Polish question which she will tackle 
first & not the Austrian.’ 


No. 26 


Mr. Bernays' (Danzig) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 22) 
No. 93 (WN 4793/1251/55] 


DANZIG, October 17, 1929 
Sir:— 

I have the honour to report that I called on Dr. Sahm, President of the 
Senate, on Saturday the 12th instant. My call was of an unofficial character 
as I am precluded from being officially received until my Exequatur has 
been issued. 

2. Dr. Sahm was most cordial and appeared anxious to show his esteem 
and affection for Britain, making particularly friendly reference to the British 
High Commissioners who represented the League of Nations here some years 
ago. He expressed his gratification over the fact that Britain had again 
been brought into close contact with the Free City through the appointment 
by the League of Nations of yourself, Sir, as ‘Rapporteur pour les Affaires 
Dantzicoises’. In this connection Dr. Sahm wished me to convey to you his 
hope that, while it would no doubt be out of the question for you to visit 
Danzig yourself, it might perhaps be possible for Mr. Cadogan to do so with 
a view to familiarizing himself on the spot with the peculiar difficulties 
attendant upon the administration of affairs in the Free City. He stated 
that he would be particularly pleased if such a visit could be arranged.? 


1 H.M. Consul at Danzig. 2 Mr. Cadogan visited Danzig in May 1930. 
5! 





3. That the situation existing in this locality is one of the greatest impor- 
tance for the future peace and welfare of the world there can be little doubt. 
I have only been here a fortnight and hesitate as yet to express any definite 
views on the subject, but my first impressions have left me with a vivid sense 
of the unrest and discontent among the people of the Free City. My first 
impressions would lead me to support every word of the review of the general 
situation by the former High Commissioner contained in the enclosure to 
Foreign Office despatch No. 363 (N. 2008/1251/55) of the 6th of May last. 
In my opinion this document deserves the closest study. 

4. The dislike of the Danzigers for the Poles and all their works is apparent 
at every turn, far more so than I had expected. At the slightest provocation, 
whether it be a comment on the quality or cost of things or a reference to 
journeys, customs or what not the average Danziger will throw the onus for 
all his troubles on the Poles. No opportunity is lost to drive this point home 
and it is clear that ‘das Deutschtum’ in Danzig, i.e. the German element, 
constituting about 95% of the population, accepts the present situation only 
under duress and still cherishes the idea that it may somehow, in some way, 
be modified in the future. The average man pins his faith on Germany and 
pretends to hope that this amelioration may be effected by diplomacy and 
peaceful means. 

5. Among the prime causes of irritation would appear to be the following :— 

(1) The increased cost of living due to the high Polish tariff. 

(2) The depreciation of Polish currency which places Danzig at a dis- 
advantage in developing her trade in Poland, her natural hinterland. 

(3) The development of the port of Gdynia, the whole-hearted support 
of which by the Poles has naturally aroused the gravest concern in this 
city. The Polish argument that a country of thirty million people can 
support two ports does little to allay local anxiety as the rise of the new 
port is clearly recognized not only as a commercial rival but as a potential 
political and economic weapon of the first magnitude. 


6. On Sunday last I happened to witness a demonstration of the local 
Stahlhelm. There were not more than 150 men in uniform but they drew 
a large crowd and their activities were apparently followed with considerable 
interest. The day was devoted to sporting and military exercises, but the 
culminating event, at which I happened to be present (on the pier, in 
darkness) was a torchlight assembly on the Parade near the Kurhaus Hotel, 
where red, white and black colours of Germany were solemnly displayed and 
a lengthy fiery speech of the kind generally associated with the Stahlhelm 


3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
statement by M. van Hamel, the retiring High Commissioner of the League of Nations at 
Danzig, dated February 22, concluded: ‘My own observations, at any rate, lead me seriously 
to doubt whether it will be possible, when the time comes, for the Governments and 
international organisations to control the forces which are being allowed to get out of hand 
in this part of Europe. ... It seems clear that the question would be solved if in one way 
or another it was found possible to conclude between the two [German and Polish] Govern- 
ments an arrangement setting at rest their differences of opinion regarding their common 
frontiers and the adjacent areas.’ 
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was delivered. The speech was listened to in dead silence which one might 
interpret, according to one’s leanings, as either intense sympathy or cold 
indifference. My own impression was that the crowd followed the demon- 
strators with agreement insofar as the exposition of their grievances was 
concerned, but viewed their bellicose incitements as ill-advised, misguided 
or fanatical. At the same time some commentators were heard to remark 
that without such an extremist organization to voice the legitimate claims 
of the German people their real hopes and longings would never be heard. 

7. The bright lights along the beach were extinguished for the purposes 
of this torchlight demonstration (showing sympathy on the part of the 
lighting authority) and it must be admitted that the affair was carried out 
with a devotion and reverence which made it impressive, though some of 
the extreme statements in the speech weakened its effect upon the dis- 
criminating. 

8. It is instructive to observe the different reports of this meeting in the 
local press. The Baltische Presse (Polish owned) treated the matter at length, 
but with derision and scorn, stating that though all might be quiet on the 
Western Front the Eastern Front was alive with activity and that 150 stal- 
warts of the Stahlhelm, apparently allowed greater freedom of speech in 
Danzig than in Germany, had undertaken to set right all the grievances of 
the Fatherland. The Danziger Nachrichten, a liberal paper, described the 
meeting as a Stahlhelm rabble, and deeply resented certain extremely 
unfair references to Stresemann, while the conservative Neueste Nachrichten 
dealt only with the sporting events of the day and deemed it wiser to ignore 
its political aspects.‘ 

4 In a letter of the same date to Mr. Collier, a senior member of the Northern Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, Mr. Bernays added: ‘I am greatly impressed by the vigor & 
determination of the Poles. Theirs appears to be a virile nationalism but far more in the 
spirit of 1914 than of the League of Nations. I hesitated to refer to this in my despatch 
because a copy of it has to go to Warsaw and they might resent such observations from 
a new arrival. But Gdynia is no beau geste!’ He further reported in Danzig despatch 
No. 96 of November 1: “The general impression I have derived is that dissatisfaction with the 
existing state of affairs is general in every camp, but it is not thought that an objective 
onlooker could find much to complain of in the treatment of the Polish minority. The 
Poles appear gradually to be consolidating their position in Danzig and though the German 
population may not like it there seems to be a general appreciation of the fact that they 
cannot do much at present to prevent the intertwining of Polish political and economic 
questions with their own. There is anything but agreement as to precisely what might be 
done to ameliorate the position of the Free City, but there is little doubt that the people 
as a whole look to Germany with a vague longing for whatever political or cultural develop- 
ment the future may hold. 

‘It would appear that the German elements here have grave reason for the fears that they 
express. The prospect of becoming Polonized is most distasteful to them and they naturally 
bend every effort to resist any tendency in this direction. At the same time the economic 
development of their city depends in largest measure upon the Polish hinterland and the 
creation of the port of Gdynia at enormous expense (not only on the harbour but on railways 
leading to it) must give them much concern as to the future. It is hard to believe that this 
development of what was until a few years ago the tiny village of Gdynia would have taken 


place if Danzig had been a Polish city; consequently all the assurances of the Poles that they 
need two ports naturally fall on deaf ears.’ 
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g. A copy of this despatch has this day been addressed to His Majesty’s 
Minister at Warsaw, No. 37. 
I have, &c., 
Lewis BERNAYS 


No. 27 


Note by Mr. Leith-Ross' (Communicated by the Treasury, October 18) 
[C 7999/1/18]* 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, October 18, 1929 


The German Ambassador was received by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the 17th October, the President of the Board of Trade? and Mr. Leith- 
Ross being also present. 

Herr Sthamer began by saying that his Government wished him to urge 
the political importance of bringing the Young plan into force as soon as 
possible and accordingly of convoking the second session of The Hague 
Conference with the least possible delay. They hoped that the various com- 
mittees and commissions would soon complete their work, and they suggested 
that after an interval of five days the Committee of Jurists should be con- 
voked with a view to discussing any outstanding difficulties and drawing up 
the final protocol. Thus the actual conference might be limited to a few 
days. The Chancellor replied that the British Government quite recognised 
the importance of completing the final protocol without delay. He thought, 
however, that the Governments would require longer than five days to 
consider the reports of the various committees, and probably a fortnight 
would not be unreasonable for this purpose. Further, the Committee of 
Jurists was a drafting committee, and while it should put into legal form 
points on which the committees have agreed, it could not discuss any points 
reserved by the committees until the Governments in conference had decided 
on them. Herr Sthamer said that he would report the Chancellor’s views to 
his Government. 

Herr Sthamer then went on to raise the question of the liquidation of 
German properties. In the first place, his Government had instructed him 
to say that the proposals put forward in regard to the release of unliquidated 
properties seemed not to give effect to the broad spirit of the Young plan. 
It appeared that of about £1,000,000 of unliquidated properties, the British 
clearing office proposed on various grounds to retain something like £800,000. 
Further, the German Government hoped that the British Government could 
see its way to release the surplus proceeds of past liquidations. This was 
a question the Young plan had left to the Governments to settle. The 
German Government were not responsible for the propaganda which had 
appeared in the press, but they wished to emphasise that the confiscation of 


1 Deputy Controller of Finance in H.M. Treasury. 
2 Mr. William Graham, 
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these properties must inevitably remain an obstacle to good relations between 
the British and German people. 

The President of the Board of Trade replied that the British delegation at 
The Hague had made it clear that their acceptance of the recommendation 
of the Young plan as to the release of unliquidated properties was subject to 
certain reservations and exceptions. The total value of property which would 
be released to the German owners (including the dollar securities which were 
the subject of litigation) amounted to at least £5 million and he could not 
waive the conditions on which this release was offered. 

The President of the Board of Trade then left to attend another meeting. 

The German Ambassador continued to reiterate the German views at 
considerable length, particularly in regard to the release of the surplus of 
past liquidation, and Mr. Leith-Ross pointed out that the German claim 
on this point had been twice rejected by The Hague Interpretation Court 
under the Dawes plan, and that successive British Governments had taken 
the view that the question was closed. He pointed out that the real difficulty 
was that the German Government had failed to carry out its obligations 
under the treaty? to compensate the German nationals whose property had 
been liquidated. 

The German Ambassador finally referred to the letter which had been 
sent by Mr. Dan Williams‘ asking for a categorical declaration that the 
German Government would renounce, both for itself and for its nationals, 
any claim in respect of past clearing office operations. He said that this was 
a humiliating proposal which the German Government could not accept, 
as it would create the greatest political embarrassment. It appeared to cast 
doubt on the good faith of the German Government, as in their view the 
acceptance of the proposed agreement would itself be sufficient. The 
Chancellor replied that he would not insist on any declaration which was 
humiliating to the German Government or would add to their difficulties, 
provided it was clearly understood that the agreement proposed for the 
release of the unliquidated properties constituted a final settlement of the 
question, and that no further claims would be made against the British 
Government. He promised to send the German Ambassador a note of his 
views. 


F. L.-R. 


3 Of Versailles. 

* This letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. Mr. Daniel Williams had been 
appointed Controller and Administrator of the Clearing Office (Enemy Debts) on June 1, 
1929. 
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No. 28 


Letter from Sir R. Graham' (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson 
[F.0. 800/280] 


Private & Personal ROME, October 18, 1929 


Dear Mr. Henderson, 

I greatly regretted not having been able to pay my respects to you during 
my leave. You were at The Hague when I arrived, I then went to Scotland, 
and on my way through London in October you were at Brighton, and I had 
nothing of sufficient importance to tell you to justify my disturbing you there 
when you had your hands so full. 

I find a considerable change of atmosphere here since I left Rome last 
August. Mr. Snowden’s firm stand for British rights at The Hague has, as 
was I suppose to be expected, upset Italian feeling and has caused quite 
a bitter spirit. The press is consistently critical, not to say unfriendly, and 
has scarcely a good word to say for Mr. MacDonald’s visit to America.? This 
feeling is reflected in almost every circle, but not, I must say, at the Palazzo 
Chigi.3 Nothing could be more friendly than Signor Grandi’s‘ attitude. He 
spoke in appreciative terms of British policy towards the United States and 
of Mr. MacDonald’s visit there, while I think that it is owing to his strong 
recommendation to Signor Mussolini that the Italian Government have 
given such a prompt response to our invitation to the disarmament con- 
ference in London.’ As regards the general feeling, I do not attach great 
importance to it, and hope that it will soon pass away... .° 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 

2 A memorandum by Mr. MacDonald on his conversations on October 4-10 with 
President Hoover is printed as No. 77 in Second Series, Volume I. 

3 The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

4 Signor Grandi had been appointed Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs when Signor 
Mussolini relinquished this office on September 12. 

S V. op. cit., No. 80. Correspondence relating to the London Naval Conference is printed 
op. ctt., Chapter ITI. 

6 The remainder of this letter related to the forthcoming betrothal of the Prince of 
Piedmont, who married Princess Marie José of Belgium on January 8, 1930. 


No. 29 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 23) 


No. 297 [C' 8065/149/3] 
VIENNA, October 19, 1929 
Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that on the 14th instant, two days after 
my return to Vienna from leave of absence, ‘Der Montag’ came out with 
sensational headlines across the whole of the first sheet: ‘The British Minister 
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with Chancellor Schober’, declaring that I had had a confidential conversa- 
tion with the Chancellor, and had left him in no doubt as to the views of 
the British Government over the present situation in Austria, and that 
I had informed him that His Majesty’s Government considered that the 
continuation of the Austrian Republic on a democratic basis was a vital 
necessity. 

2. The Editor of the ‘Neue Freie Presse’, with whom I am on most friendly 
terms, himself rang me up on the afternoon of the 14th instant to ask what 
truth there was in this statement. I declared that there was none and 
authorised him to state in the ‘Neue Freie Presse’, though not as coming 
from me, that I had only returned to Vienna 48 hours before and had not 
yet had occasion even to see the Chancellor. 

g. ‘Der Montag’ is an organ of so little importance that I should not even 
have brought this statement to your notice had it not been for the fact that 
yesterday afternoon the German Minister called on me and spontaneously 
declared that he could perhaps throw some light on its origin. Count 
Lerchenfeld began by proudly declaring that he had realised immediately 
that there was no truth in ‘Der Montag’s’ article, for if I had made any such 
declaration to the Chancellor he would have heard of it immediately. He 
said that Dr. Hilferding, the German Minister of Finance, who has been on 
a private visit to Vienna, may unwittingly have been the cause of the 
rumour through something he might have said to the Editor of ‘Der Montag’. 
Dr. Hilferding, Count Lerchenfeld told me, had remarked to him that His 
Majesty’s Government were undoubtedly perturbed at the present course of 
events in Austria, and Dr. Hilferding had suggested the possibility of some- 
thing being said by the German and perhaps the British Minister to the 
Chancellor, with a view to damping down the exaggerated attitude of the 
Heimwehr leaders. 

4. Count Lerchenfeld told Dr. Hilferding that any such démarche by him 
or by me would not only be useless but positively harmful. It would convey 
the impression that we were mixing up in the internal affairs of Austria, 
and would only defeat its own object. Count Lerchenfeld, on the other hand, 
suggested to Dr. Hilferding that the German Chancellor might possibly 
inform the Austrian Minister at Berlin that the German Government would 
be relieved if the present strained situation in Austria could come to an end, 
and hoped that both parties would do their utmost to pursue a more con- 
ciliatory course. 

5. I entirely agreed with Count Lerchenfeld that no useful purpose would 
be served by making any such representations to the Austrian Chancellor as 
suggested. 

6. I think, moreover, that it would be superfluous to preach moderation 
either to Herr Schober himself or to the Socialist leaders who equally, I feel 
convinced, desire a peaceful issue out of the present ‘impasse’ and who are 
well aware of the danger of incendiary speeches on both sides. The difficulty 
lies rather in their ability to control their wild men and their rank and file, 
but I hope they will eventually succeed in doing so. The recent collapse of 
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the Boden-Creditanstalt,' for instance, cannot fail to be a warning to reac- 
tionary circles that their own fortunes would be endangered by a continuation 
of any exaggerated beating on the Heimwehr drum. 


7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 


I have, &c., 
Eric Puipps 


1 In this connexion Sir E. Phipps subsequently stated in particular in Vienna despatch 
No. 305 of October 24: ‘The remarkable thing which requires explanation is that this old- 
established institution, which had the name before the war of being the wealthiest bank in 
Austria, came to such a pass that it had to be absorbed almost overnight by the Creditan- 
stalt in order to prevent open insolvency. It is true that there were faults of the management, 
that it was burdened with pre-war obligations, that the times have not been favourable for 
Austrian banking and that the political situation recently led to withdrawals from it, as 
from other credit institutions here. This was all known, but it was generally believed that 
the great influence this bank enjoyed with the Treasury, the Government generally and the 
National Bank, would always enable it to get any help it required and so carry on.... One 
immediate effect of the disappearance of the Boden-Creditanstalt has been a heavy fall on 
the Vienna Stock Exchange, which has been aggravated by the weakness in the neighbour- 
ing capitals, Berlin, Prague, and Budapest. A question of great importance is the fate of the 
numerous manufacturing concerns which were dependent on the bank; as the Creditanstalt 
already controls factories of practically all branches there will probably be much “‘rationalisa- 
tion”’ in the form of fusions, combined management, and closing of superfluous works. . . . 
The collapse of the bank has aggravated the uneasiness caused by the strained political 
situation, and the withdrawals continue, the Wiener Bankverein being now the chief 
object of popular suspicion. There has been, too, during the last few days, a “‘flight from the 
Schilling’ on a small scale, the public exchanging some of their currency for foreign currency, 
generally Dollars. I am informed on good authority that this movement is at present by 
no means serious, but the Government has issued to-day an appeal to the population not to 
pay attention to alarming rumours. Unfortunately the public remembers too many 
misleading official statements during and after the war, to place much credence in them.’ 


No. 30 


Letter from Mr. Snowden to Dr. Sthamer' 
[C 8062/1/18]* 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, October 22, 1929 
My dear Ambassador, 

With reference to our conversation last Thursday,? I write to confirm 
that His Majesty’s Government fully share the desire of the German Govern- 
ment that the final conference for putting the Young plan into force should 
be held as soon as possible after the various committees and commissioners 
now sitting have completed their reports. Few of these committees, however, 
appear yet to be within sight of their report, and I understand that in some 
cases, particularly the Committee on the Liquidation of the Past, the slow 
progress has been ascribed to the attitude of the German representatives. 


™ A copy of this letter was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Treasury on 
October 22. 


2 October 17, 1929: see No. 27. 
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It would be desirable for the German Government to see that no foundation 
is given for this suggestion. Further, it is evident that, after the committees 
have reported, a reasonable interval—say at least a fortnight—will have to 
be allowed for the various Governments to consider their reports before the 
actual conference can usefully be summoned. In the meantime, His Majesty’s 
Government would have no objection to the Committee of Jurists being 
convoked with a view to putting into legal shape the recommendations of 
the commnittees so far as they were agreed; but it would have to be understood 
that the jurists would have no mandate to deal with questions which had not 
been agreed by the committees and which were reserved for the decision of 
the Governments at the conference. 

I shall deal with the questions you raised about the Clearing Office 
operations separately. 

Believe me, &c., 
Puitip SNOWDEN 


No. 31 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 25) 
No. 741 [C 8093/1574/18] 
BERLIN, October 22, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a memorandum 
of a conversation between the Military Attaché to this Embassy and Dr 
Filchner, the Tibetan explorer, in which the latter made some interesting 
observations concerning the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Dr. Filchner’s 
estimate of the position is, I consider, substantially accurate. The two 
schools of thought to which he refers undoubtedly exist, but I would hesitate 
to say which has the numerical majority. 

2. Amongst business men, however, the trend of enlightened opinion for 
some time has been that it will pay Germany best to be friendly with England. 
Those who hold similar views within the Ministry for Foreign Affairs are 
very conscious of this outside support and recently their position has been 
notably strengthened by the success of Dr. Stresemann’s policy and the 
remarkable tributes paid to his memory abroad. Thus for the moment, the 
obstructionists are keeping very quiet and some of them may even be waver- 
ing a little. In any case I am not disposed to take these people too seriously. 
Their attitude can probably best be attributed to a characteristic narrowness 
of mind and jealousy of spirit, and to their incurable disposition, notably 
during the last few years, blindly to expect too much of England and then 
afterwards to feel betrayed and disappointed. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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ENCLosurRE IN No. 31* 


Anglo-German Relations. 


A few days ago I had another long talk with Dr. Wilhelm Filchner, the 
well-known Tibetan explorer, on the subject of Anglo-German relations. 
Dr. Filchner, I am convinced, is a genuine and straightforward friend of 
England; at any rate, he ought to be, as he owes his life to the assistance 
of an English missionary during his last Tibetan journey, and depends on 
English help for his future journeys there—his great life’s hobby. The follow- 
ing is the gist of his information :— 

There are two schools of thought in the Auswartiges Amt—one that 
England is the arch-enemy, and that it is to Germany’s advantage to work 
against her and undermine her influence especially in the East; the other is 
that it is Germany’s most important interest to be friends with England, and 
to refrain from all intrigues against her in India, China and other oriental 
countries. Stresemann was of course a strong exponent of the latter policy, 
and in this one of his strongest and most trusted supporters was von Twar- 
dowski, an ex-naval officer, at present Counsellor of Embassy at Moscow. 

Filchner assured me that the pro-English party had of late got the upper 
hand in the Auswartiges Amt, and that it was evident, if one studied the 
German press during the last few months, that there had been a definite 
cessation of veiled pin-pricks and attacks on British policy in the East. For 
instance, England was no longer represented as being responsible for stirring 
up and fomenting civil war in Afghanistan. 

I asked Filchner why the anti-British party in Germany should still main- 
tain a hostile attitude in spite of Britain’s obviously friendly intentions as shown 
by our initiative in the Rhineland evacuation. 

He replied: “Some people always go about wearing blinkers,’ and explained 
that these people always imagined that the British Empire was on the point 
of collapsing, and that a very little undermining at vulnerable points would 
bring the whole edifice tumbling down. He himself, who had travelled 
widely in Central Asia and in India, knew how strongly British power was 
really entrenched there and how foolish it was for Germany to try and stir 
up trouble for Britain there. 

Filchner repeated that the fact of Twardowski being at Moscow was a good 
guarantee that there would be no underhand intrigues between Berlin and 
Moscow for carrying on anti-British propaganda in the East. 

Filchner also maintained that the great majority of the German people 
were really bent on keeping the peace and would brook no interference with 
the present state of affairs, whatever a noisy minority might try to make out. 
He said that the people who really counted nowadays were the shopkeepers 
and the big merchants, and they were without exception all devoted by their 
own interests to the cause of peace, and a continuation of the present régime. 
The Social-Democrats, he said, are the best friends of England. 

J. H. MarsHALL-CoRNWALL 
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No. 32 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 2305 [C 8023/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1929 
My Lord, 

In his despatch No. 1316(49/51/29) of the 24th ultimo Mr. Nevile Hender- 
son transmitted a copy of a memorandum communicated to Monsieur 
Massigli by the German Delegation at Geneva in reply to the memorandum 
handed by Monsieur Massigli to the German Delegation at The Hague 
regarding the outstanding measures to be taken in connexion with the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland.! 

2. I have now received through the War Office a draft of a report? 
prepared by the Allied Military Committee of Versailles on this memo- 
randum. It will be recollected that at The Hague Monsieur Massigli 
enquired of the British Delegation whether there was any objection to his 
discussing these matters direct with the Germans, and he received every 
encouragement to do so.3 I am not aware what may have passed between 
Monsieur Massigli and the German Delegation beyond the two memoranda 
referred to above, or why the German memorandum was officially referred 
to the Versailles Committee; but I am strongly of the opinion that more 
satisfactory results are likely to be achieved by a continuation of private and 

1 Cf. No. 18, notes 2 and 3. 

2 This draft is untraced in Foreign Office archives. The final text of the report, No. 337/1 
of October 22, is not printed. The report stated in particular: ‘Quoiqu’il en soit les effectifs 
attribués a la police en zone démilitarisée par la Conférence [des Ambassadeurs] ont été 
largement calculés pour y permettre le maintien de l’ordre en toutes circonstances, compte 
tenu du fait qu’aucun élément de la R[eichs] W[ehr] dont la mission méme est le maintien 
de l’ordre, ne doit y étre stationné. 


‘Accepter la thése allemande serait méconnaitre ]’idée directrice qui a conduit la Con- 
férence a fixer ces effectifs et donnerait toute latitude au Gouvernement allemand de les 
modifier 4 son gré. 

‘Aussi le C[omité] M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles] estime-t-il que l’entrée éventuelle de 
détachements supplémentaires de police zn [en] zone démilitarisée doit étre spumise [sic] 
aux mémes conditions que celles de la Reichswehr. Quanta celle des isolés de la police, elle 
doit et pour les mémes motifs étre subordonnée aux mémes régles que celle des isolés de la 
Reichswehr. 

‘V11I1— Questions Visées par la Note Allemande. 

‘Le mémorandum de La Haye appelait l’attention du Gouvernement allemand: 

‘(a) Sur l’importance particuli¢re que les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence 
attachaient 4 ce que, spécialement en Rhénanie, les associations ne s’occupent pas de 
questions militaires. 

‘(b) Sur la gravité que revétirait une extension anormale du réseau routier de Rhénanie 
déja fort développé. 

‘(c) Sur la dimension des terrains d’atterrissage. 

‘La Note allemande ne fait aucune allusion 4 ces trois points. Le Comité Militaire 
Allié estime indispensable d’obtenir sur ces trois points des assurances formelles du Gouverne- 
ment allemand.’ 

3 See Volume VI, No. 322, note 2. 
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informal conversations rather than by the presentation to the German 
Government of formal demands of the nature recommended in the report 
of the Committee. The favourable results of this procedure when applied 
earlier in the year to the question of the Rhineland railways? will be within 
Your Lordship’s recollection. 

3. In these circumstances the War Office, after consultation with this 
department, have instructed the Military Attaché to agree to the transmis- 
sion of the report to the Conferences but to reserve the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government both as regards its contents and as regards the 
method of negotiation. When the matter comes before the Conference you 
should state that His Majesty’s Government feel that any formal demands in 
the sense of the report might merely lead to refusals or to further procrastina- 
tion on the part of the German authorities, and they suggest that the 
Secretary-General of the Ambassadors’ Conference should continue to 
pursue the matter in the form of verbal negotiations with the German 
representatives, who would no doubt be prepared to come to Paris for the 
purpose if invited. His Majesty’s Government feel that this procedure offers 
the best chance of arriving at a rapid settlement of the questions at issue 
acceptable to both parties, and will be quite ready to subscribe to any such 
settlement. 

4. I am particularly anxious, as you will have realised from my despatch 
No. 2306° of today’s date, that these negotiations should not be used as 
a pretext for keeping on the military experts in Berlin after the end of this 
year. It is desirable therefore that they should not get involved in these 
negotiations at the present stage if it can be possibly avoided. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


4 See Volume VI, Nos. 26, 43, 55, 200 and 235, note 7. 
Ss Of Ambassadors. © No. 33. 


No. 33 


Mr, A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2306 [C 8056/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1929 
My Lord, 

I have had under consideration the situation created by the note of the 
German Government regarding the still outstanding questions of German 
disarmament of which copy was forwarded in Mr. N. Henderson’s despatch 
No. 1170! (49/22/29) of the 14th August last, by the report of the Allied 
Military Committee of Versailles on that note of which copy was trans- 


t See Volume VI, No. 317. 
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mitted in Your Lordship’s despatch No. 13712 (49/62/29) of the 7th instant, 
and by the request of the German Chargé d’Affaires reported in my despatch 
No. 21443 of the goth ultimo for the withdrawal of the Military Experts from 
Berlin. 

2. While I am prepared to accept the opinion of the Allied Military Com- 
mittee of Versailles referred to on the various points still left outstanding as 
the result of the German note of 7th August, and agree that a communication 
should be made to the German Government drawing attention to these 
points, it does not appear to me that any of them are of sufficient importance 
to justify the indefinite retention of the Experts in Berlin to deal with them. 
It is clear that there can be no question of retaining the Experts until every 
detail of the programme of disarmament is complete, inasmuch as one of the 
questions, i.e. that of the alienation of military establishments, will not in 
any case be liquidated till 1932; and it is impossible to retain these officers 
indefinitely to conduct inconclusive arguments with the German Govern- 
ment on matters of increasingly trivial scope and importance. In these 
circumstances, it will be necessary sooner or later to fix a more or less 


2 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed re- 
port, No. 286/1 of September 18, was almost identical to the draft discussed in enclosure 1 
in No. 6 and is not printed. The report concluded as follows: 

‘Départ des Experts:— 

“Le Gouvernement allemand termine sa lettre en déclarant qu’il estime que la tache des 
Experts est maintenant terminée. 

‘Ainsi qu’il résulte des observations exposées ci-dessus, i] est permis de constater que si, 
depuis la démarche faite par la Conférence le 16 Décembre dernier [see Volume V, No. 302, 
enclosure], un certain nombre de progrés ont été réalisés dans l’achévement de la tache des 
Experts, il leur reste encore certains points 4 régler avant leur départ. 

‘A savoir; 

‘79 A rédiger, s’il y a lieu, d’accord avec le Gouvernement allemand, les rectificatifs 
aux réglements d’instruction, d’aprés l’entente qui aura été réalisée A cet effet entre les 
Représentants de la Conférence et ceux dudit Gouvernement; 

‘2° — & terminer I’organisation de la Police allemande en vérifiant: 

— que les derniéres lois de Police 4 promulguer sont conformes aux engagements pris par 
le Gouvernement allemand; 

— que les mesures administratives d’exécution de ces Lois prises par les 7 grands Etats du 
Reich sont completes et répondent aux accords Germano-Alliés de 1925-1926; 

— que les effectifs de la Police sont conformes aux chiffres fixés par les tableaux arrétés par 
la Conférence le 25 Juillet 1927 [? 1928: cf. Volume V, No. 106], et cela par l’examen des 
budgets de ces Etats; 

— que les Réglements de Police ne comportent pas une instruction militaire collective 
interdite; 

‘90 & régler d’une maniére définitive avec le Gouvernement allemand, sur les bases 
déja fixées, la question de l’aliénation des batiments militaires en excédant; 

‘4° — a arréter les modalités de démantélement de la place de Kehl. 

‘Par suite de leurs connaissances techniques, les Experts sont seuls capables d’achever le 
Réglement de ces différents points, réglement qui, d’ailleurs, doit étre terminé dans un trés 
petit nombre de mois. Brusquer leur départ, en laissant leur tache inachevéee, serait risquer 
de laisser incomplétement réglées les principaux redressements dont les Gouvernements 
alliés, depuis leur Note collective du 4 Juin 1925 [see Cmd. 2429 of 1925], n’ont cessé de 
réclamer la réalisation au Gouvernement allemand.’ 

3 No. 18. 
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arbitrary date for the termination of their mission. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that the time to take this decision has now arrived, and that the 
date for their formal withdrawal should be the end of the present year, 
though they might be retained for an additional month in Berlin in order to 
prepare their final report to the League of Nations. The report will enumerate 
the matters in which the German Government have failed to satisfy the 
requirements of the Allied Governments, and this report will be given the 
usual publicity enjoyed by League documents. It will therefore not be 
possible for the German Government to maintain that the withdrawal of 
the Experts implies that the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles have 
been completely executed to the satisfaction of the Allied Governments. 

3. If the French Government (whom you should approach in the first 
instance privately) accept this view, no objection is to be anticipated from 
the Belgian and Italian Governments, and the necessary decision can be taken 
by the Conference of Ambassadors at an early date. If, however, the French 
Government demur, you should explain that His Majesty’s Government 
have definitely decided to withdraw Colonel Gosset in the near future, and 
that, if they are compelled to withdraw him independently of the French 
Expert, the most appropriate moment for doing so would appear to be that 
of the final departure of British troops from the Rhineland in the middle of 
December. In this event, Colonel Gosset would be instructed to draw up 
a separate report on those matters for which he has been personally and 
primarily responsible. In view of the short time now remaining, I shall be 
glad if you will inform me of the views of the French Government without 
delay. 

4. Should the French Government refer to the special importance in 
connexion with the evacuation of the Rhineland, of the verification of the 
destruction of the Kehl fortifications and of the organisation of the police 
in the second and third zones of the Rhineland you may reply that His 
Majesty’s Government see no specific reason why negotiations on these 
subjects must necessarily be carried to a conclusion by the Experts. As 
regards the Kehl fortifications their destruction will presumably be complete 
before the French troops evacuate Kehl, and whether this be so or not, there 
need be no difficulty in making after the departure of the Experts from 
Berlin, special ad hoc arrangements for any verification which may have 
been agreed on. As regards the Rhineland police, any further undertaking 
of the German Government (should such be necessary) could after the de- 
parture of the Experts be carried on by the Secretary General of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference on behalf of the occupying Powers. 

5. For your own information, I may add that, should the French Govern- 
ment, while objecting to the withdrawal of Colonel Durand at the end of the 
year, be prepared to fix a definite date for his withdrawal early next year, 
I might be prepared to agree that Colonel Gosset should remain for a few 
months longer in order that the withdrawal of the Experts may be simul- 
taneous. But should the French Government put forward a plea of this kind, 
I could only consider it on the assumption that they were prepared to pledge 
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themselves forthwith to a definite date for the withdrawal and to maintain 
that date irrespective both of the progress of the negotiations on the minor 
matters still outstanding and of the date on which total evacuation of the 
Rhineland will be effected. Failing such definite agreement as to the date of 
simultaneous withdrawal, I propose to maintain the decision to withdraw 
Colonel Gosset on the completion of the British evacuation of the Rhineland. 
6. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Rome, Brussels and Berlin for their information. 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 34 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 28) 
No. 444 [N 4898/685/55] 


WARSAW, October 23, 1929 
Sir, 

Although definite reports that the elevation of the British Legation here 
and the Polish Legation in London to the rank of Embassies was imminent 
had been circulating in well informed circles for some weeks past the official 
announcement of the change has been received with lively and general 
satisfaction. 

2. Similar rumours have been current at various times in the past few 
years and their non fulfilment has caused no more than passing disappoint- 
ment. Now however that Italy has already set the example further hesitation 
by Great Britain to take the step would undoubtedly have caused profound 
discouragement here and would have been taken as confirming the view 
widely prevalent in this country that Great Britain and in particular her 
present Government is indifferent if not unfriendly towards Poland, that she 
must not rely even on moral support from Great Britain in any difficulties 
which may arise with her powerful neighbours and that her only safety lies 
in the strength of her armaments and in the French alliance. 

3. From the press comments of which I enclose some examples! it will be 
seen that there is a tendency on the part of the governmental press to make 
political capital out of the event by representing it as an outstanding success 
for the present régime. That tendency is perhaps excusable in the circum- 
stances, though it is of course resented by the opposition newspapers. Having 
failed to secure anything at the Hague with which to allay the popular 
apprehension at the evacuation of the Rhineland it is only natural that the 
Polish Government should seek to re-establish such prestige as they may have 
thereby lost by making the most of any success they may achieve in other 
directions. It seems to me that the Government are in fact justified in 


t Not printed. 
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claiming the event as a considerable success for themselves, as, but for the 
remarkable improvement in the internal situation of the country which 
they have brought about in the last few years and the enhanced esteem which 
they have secured for it abroad, it is certain that the creation of a British 
Embassy here would have remained a pious aspiration. But no thinking 
Poles really believe that the change means that Poland has attained the 
rank of a first class Power, as is suggested in at least one paper. They regard 
it rather as a valuable gesture of sympathy and as a recognition by the 
greatest Power in Europe of the important part which even now she ts ready 
to play in Europe. The fact that the creation of a British Embassy at Moscow 
is imminent? makes the event seem to them all the more opportune as it is 
felt that Poland will be treated on a footing of equality with her two powerful 
neighbours. 

4. At one moment it looked as though the United States had rather taken 
the wind out of our sails by the publication, a few days before that of our 
decision, which I reported in my telegram No. 50! of the 12th instant, of 
Mr. Hoover’s remark to the Polish Minister in Washington on receiving him 
in the capacity of special Ambassador to attend the Pulaski celebrations: 
that he hoped he would retain his Ambassadorial rank. It was however soon 
realised that while the creation of a Polish Embassy at Washington and a 
United States Embassy here had thus been decided on in principle there 
might be a considerable delay before the change matured. I have reason to 
believe that both Mr. Dewey, the American financial adviser to the Polish 
Government, and Mr. Stetson the United States Minister here, knowing that 
the creation of a British Embassy was probable in the near future have been 
urging their Government to follow the same course. I have little doubt that 
Mr. Hoover’s haste to announce his decision was due to the promptings of 
Mr. Stetson who is at present at home on leave and who has shown excep- 
tional activity in his efforts to further American interests and increase 
American prestige in this country, especially at the expense of those of Great 
Britain. 

5. I should add in the above connection that to-day’s ‘Epoka’ publishes 
what is evidently an inspired statement to the effect it must be remembered 
that in the United States of America the elevation of a Legation to the rank 
of an Embassy requires the approval of Congress and that the formal settle- 
ment of the question must not be expected before January. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 
2 For the resumption of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic relations see Second Series, Volume 
VII, Chapter I. 
3 i.e. celebrations in connexion with the 150th anniversary of the death of Kasimir 


Pulaski, the Polish patriot who fought for the United States in the War of Independence 
1777-9: 
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No. 35 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 26) 
No. 1467 [C 8100/49/18] 


Confidential PARIS, October 25, 1929 
Sir, 

Your despatches Nos. 2305 (C 8023/45/18) and 2306 (C 8056/49/18) of 
October 23rd,' respecting outstanding details in connection with the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland and German disarmament, were discussed 
this morning by a member of His Majesty’s Embassy and M. Massigli, the 
Secretary of the French Delegation to the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

2. M. Massigli had already prepared a draft reply (copy enclosed)? to 
the note addressed to the Conference by the German Ambassador in Paris 
on August 7th in regard to outstanding disarmament questions.3 This draft 
is based on the Versailles Committee’s reports and, with the possible excep- 
tion of the request for the suppression of the ‘Nebelziige—sections destinées 
a produire des brouillards artificiels’, I do not see that any objection is to be 
taken to the body of the draft, i.e. that in which the state of the experts’ task 
is defined (the whole draft except the last two paragraphs). I desire to 
emphasise the fact that all that the German Government have still to do 
under the terms of this draft is:— 


(a) to suppress the special Reichswehr units equipped with dummy 
unauthorised weapons and to undertake not to organise any such unit in 
the future nor to make existing units specialise in the use of unauthorised 
weapons; and to communicate to the experts ‘un exemplaire des réglements 
en vigueur dans |’armée allemande’ ; 

(5) to communicate to the experts the budgets of the seven chief German 
States and to see that the documents respecting the police administrative 
regulations which are now in the hands of the experts are complete on 
certain special points enumerated in the draft; 

(c) to give an assurance that all alienation of military establishments 
implies the obligation to render such establishments useless for military 
purposes and to communicate as many plans as possible of the establish- 
ments mentioned in the lists submitted with the German note of August 7th. 


3. M. Massigli himself drew attention to the infinitesimal nature of the 
demands made upon the German Government in the draft, and pointed out 
that the information and assurances required could easily be forthcoming 
before the end of the year. He did not conceal his opinion that once this 
information and these assurances were received the experts could be with- 
drawn. 

4. M. Massigli was told that you would be much relieved to hear this, 

1 Nos. 32-3. 

2 Not printed. This draft was the same as enclosure 1 in No. 68, except for minor varia- 


tions and for the inclusion of the phrase cited below after ‘faux chars etc.’ in Section IT. 
3 See Volume VI, No. 317. 
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as you would have liked, had it been possible, to have withdrawn the British 
expert at the moment of the final departure of British troops from the Rhine- 
land in the middle of December. If it was really only a question of waiting 
a few more weeks you would perhaps be willing to maintain him for that 
period. M. Massigli must, however, be under no illusion that in the last 
week of December, His Majesty’s Embassy would certainly be instructed to 
inform the Ministry for Foreign Affairs that you could wait no longer and 
that preparations must be made for Colonel Gosset’s immediate withdrawal. 
M. Massigli said that he thought that the French Government had now come 
to the conclusion that the experts could not remain indefinitely, and that 
whatever the reception accorded by the Germans to the present draft, 
arrangements would have to be made at the end of December for the with- 
drawal of the experts. M. Massigli was told that naturally they would be 
given an additional month or so for the preparation of their final report. 
M. Massigli particularly asked that the above conversation should be kept 
secret and that the Germans should not be allowed to know of its tenor. 

5. In the circumstances, I have the honour to recommend that subject to 
a possible amendment of the reference to the suppression of the ‘Nebelziige’, 
you should accept the draft note and agree to leave Colonel Gosset at Berlin 
until the end of the year, when I think you will be able to instruct me with 
every hope of success to arrange for the withdrawal of the experts as soon 
as they have prepared their final report. As regards the ‘Nebelziige’, 
M. Massigli maintains that the Conference is entitled to demand suppression 
in view of the fact that the German law on war material prohibits the 
manufacture of this gas or flame material. 

6. As regards the question of the outstanding measures to be taken in 
connection with the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, M. Massighi had pre- 
pared a draft note to the German Government, copy* of which is enclosed. 
He was told of your view that more satisfactory results were likely to be 
achieved by a continuation of his private and informal conversations with the 
German representatives. He said this was unfortunately not his opinion, 
nor that of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. His relations with Herr Forster 
during the recent conversations had become increasingly strained; Herr 
Forster had misrepresented many of his declarations and was now even 
misrepresenting statements made by M. Massigli during the discussions on 
the Rhineland railways. In these circumstances it was, he was convinced, 
useless for him to pursue his conversations and the only course left was to 
make an official statement of the position on the lines of the draft enclosed. 

7. You will note that in the fourth paragraph of this draft there is a 
reference to the fact that the outstanding details had better be settled between 
the German Government and the experts. M. Massigli was told that if this 
reference was to stand, it must be quite clear that these discussions would not 
influence the period of the experts’ retention in Berlin. He said that that 
would not be the case, and repeated the statement made earlier in the con- 
versation that the French Government realised that the time for the with- 

4 Not printed. For the final text of this note cf. No. 68, note 2. 
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drawal of the experts was rapidly approaching. I venture to draw your 
attention to the fact that in this draft also the actual requests made of the 
German Government are exceedingly small. They are asked to give certain 
information respecting the number of police officials, distribution of centuries, 
aerial police, police armament, etc., and two assurances respecting the delay 
in which the military establishments will be transformed, and the nature of 
the transformation. I have the honour to recommend that in the circum- 
stances set out above this draft also may be accepted. 

8. I have the honour to enclose the drafts’ of a resolution which M. 
Massigli proposes should be adopted by the Conference and under which the 
Ambassadors in Berlin will be requested to make certain oral observations 
on these matters to the German Government. I think this resolution might 
be accepted. 

9. In conclusion, I venture again to request that care may be taken that 
M. Massigli’s observations do not get to the ears of the German Government 
or even perhaps to those of Colonel Durand who, as experience shows, 1s only 
too ready to make difficulties here through his friends on the Versailles 
Committee. It will probably be safest that whatever Colonel Durand is to 
know, should reach him through his own Embassy or official superiors. 

10. I should be glad of an early reply to this despatch. 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


5 Not printed. This draft was substantially the same as enclosure 2 in No. 68 except that 


the first paragraph concluded ‘une démarche commune auprés du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres’. 


No. 36 
Note by the Secretariat-General of the Conference of Ambassadors 
(Paris)! 
[C' 8233/49/18] 
Copie PARIS, le 26 Octobre, 1929 


A[u] S[ujet] d’une Note verbale du Chargé d’ Affaires d’Allemagne concernant les 


Experts et le désarmement. — 


M. le Conseiller Rieth, Chargé d’Affaires d’Allemagne, a remis, le 26 
Octobre, au Secrétaire Général de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs la Note 
verbale et les deux Notes? dont copies ci-jointes. L’une concerne la procédure 
pour le réglement des questions de désarmement encore pendantes. Les 


autres sont relatives a la police fluviale allemande et aux rampes de secours 
attribuées a la Reichswehr. 


1 This note was received in the Foreign Office on October 31 under cover of Paris 


despatch No. 1481 of October 29 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 Not printed. 
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En remettant les documents ci-joints, M. Rieth a voulu entamer une 
discussion sur les pouvoirs des Experts militaires a Berlin. 

Le Secrétaire Général a répondu que la Conférence des Ambassadeurs est 
actuellement saisie de la question et qu’il ne pouvait donc pas en discuter en 
aucune maniere. 

Il a, en particulier, tenu a faire toutes réserves sur les affirmations con- 
tenues aux pages 2 et 3 de la Note Verbale touchant les accords de principe 
qui seraient intervenus a la fin de juillet dernier et dont cette Note se bornerait 
a faire état. 

En outre, il a cru devoir signaler a M. Rieth quelle facheuse impression 
produirait Pinformation qu’il avait regue le matin méme et d’aprés laquelle 
M. Forster aurait déclaré au Colonel Gosset ne pouvoir poursuivre les 
négociations au sujet du démantélement de Kehl tant que les conversations 
en cours a Paris sur les pouvoirs des Experts ne seraient pas terminées. 
M. Massigli a prié le Chargé d’Affaires d’Allemagne de noter qu’il n’y avait 
aucune négociation en cours a ce sujet, et que la Conférence des Ambas- 
sadeurs ferait incessamment connaitre son sentiment sur ces questions. Par 
ailleurs, il devait attirer son attention sur l’effet désastreux qui serait pro- 
duit dans lopinion publique si l’on apprenait que les Autorités allemandes 
paraissaient se dérober derriére des chicanes de procédure pour retarder le 
réglement d’une question aussi essentielle que le démantélement de la place 
de Kehl. | 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 36 


Note verbale from the German Embassy at Paris 
No. A. 3698 


Copie Traduction PARIS, le 25 Octobre, 1929 


Par sa note du 7 Octobre No. 108,? le Secrétariat Général de la Con- 
férence des Ambassadeurs a exprimé son étonnement de ce que le Gouverne- 
ment allemand a adressé, dans ces derniers temps, certaines communications 
relatives a la liquidation de la question du désarmement a la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs et non pas aux Experts militaires des Missions a Berlin. 

Le Gouvernement allemand tient a faire observer a ce sujet ce qui suit: 

Dans le Protocole de Genéve du 12 Décembre 1926, concernant le retrait 
des Commissions militaires interalliées de Controle, il est prévu, pour 
faciliter et hater les négociations sur la liquidation de certaines questions non 
encore réglées a cette Epoque en matiére de désarmement, que les Gouverne- 
ments représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs pourront adjoindre 
a leurs Missions a Berlin des experts techniques qualifiés pour entrer en 
rapport avec les autorités allemandes compétentes. Comme la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs !’a constaté dans sa note du 20 Aout 1928,3 les négociations 
de liquidation avaient progressé 4 ce moment de telle sorte qu’il ne restait 


3 See Volume V, No. 133. 
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plus que quelques points spécifiés non encore entiérement réglés. Pour 
hater le réglement de ces points restés en suspens, des négociations directes 
écrites et verbales ont eu lieu alors entre le Gouvernement allemand et la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs. Par sa note du 16 Décembre 1928,‘ la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs a tout d’abord approuvé en principe une 
proposition du Gouvernement allemand dans la question des anciennes 
installations militaires. Mais notamment au mois de Juillet dernier, des 
négociations officieuses ont eu lieu a Paris entre des représentants du 
Gouvernement allemand et de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, négocia- 
tions qui ont abouti, sur une nouvelle base acquise par les discussions, a un 
accord presque total sur la nature du réglement des points restés en suspens 
et mentionnés dans la note de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs du mois 
d’Aoat, 1928. Le Gouvernement allemand a confirmé officiellement le 
résultat de ces discussions dans sa note du 7 Aoiat dernier. Conformément 
ace qui avait été convenu verbalement, cette note contenait l’assurance que 
des communications déterminées seraient transmises en temps déterminé a 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs. Bien que la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
n’ait pas encore répondu jusqu’ici a la note du Gouvernement allemand du 
7 Aotit, le Gouvernement allemand s’est décidé a adresser quelques-unes de 
ces communications 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs sans attendre la 
réponse de cette Conférence. 

Comme il ressort de ce qui précéde, la procédure consistant a liquider la 
question du désarmement par des négociations directes entre le Gouverne- 
ment allemand et la Conférence des Ambassadeurs a fait ses preuves, étant 
donné que, dans peu de temps, cette procédure a abouti a un progrés 
décisif. Méme sil devait résulter de la réponse de la Conférence des Am- 
bassadeurs a la note du Gouvernement allemand du 7 aoiit que, malgré 
Paccord de principe obtenu déja officieusement, cette Conférence a encore 
certains doutes sur le réglement des points en suspens mentionnés dans la 
note de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs du 20 Aotit 1928, le Gouvernement 
allemand continuerait, comme par le passé, a estimer utile, pour des raisons 
pratiques, de maintenir la procédure éprouvée adoptée Jusqu’ici, d’élucider 
de tels doutes par des négociations directes entre le Gouvernement allemand 
et le [stc] Conférence des Ambassadeurs. 

Par cette procédure aucune modification n’est apportée a la situation 
juridique des experts des Missions a Berlin et il n’est pas préjugé des décisions 
des Gouvernements intéressés. 

Par contre, le Gouvernement allemand tient a attirer attention de la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs sur ce que les experts, aprés la fin des négocia- 
tions verbales a Paris et aprés transmission de la Note allemande du 7 Aoft 
df{ernie]r, ont adressé au Ministére des Affaires Etrangeéres 4 Berlin plusieurs 
lettres concernant non pas des affaires qui font partie des points en suspens 
mentionnés ci-dessus, mais bien des questions qui ont déja été réglées par des 
négociations antérieures entre le Gouvernement allemand et la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs ou la Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contrdle ou 

4 V. op. cit., No. 302. 5 See Volume VI, No. 317. 
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qui contiennent des demandes qui, selon I’avis du Gouvernement allemand, 
ne trouvent aucune base justificative dans le Traité de Versailles. Sous cette 
premiére catégorie tombent des demandes d’information concernant des 
affaires telles que celles de la Police fluviale et des rampes de secours de la 
Reichswehr qui ont été réglées par des accords conclus, il y a des années, avec 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et la Commission Interalliée Militaire de 
Contrdle, sous la derniére catégorie tombe la demande élevée récemment de 
fixer des effectifs maxima pour certaines catégories de fonctionnaires dans la 
zone démilitarisée. Le Gouvernement allemand ne saurait reconnaitre que 
les experts militaires des Missions soient qualifiés pour les négociations con- 
cernant des question[s] de cette nature, étant donné qu’il n’a certainement 
jamais appartenu au ressort de leur mission de mettre en doute des régle- 
ments intervenus antérieurement et arrétés définitivement, de contrdéler 
application de ces réglements, voire méme d’élever de nouvelles demandes 
non fondées par le Traité de Versailles. 


No. 37 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received October 28, 3 p.m.) 


No. 48 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/115] 


VIENNA, October 28, 1929, 1.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 47.! 

Chancellor assured me this morning that flight from schilling had come to 
an end. He has just received favourable news from the two chief Austrian 
savings banks. Slump in Wall Street has helped to cure Austrians of their 
unhealthy craving for dollars. 

Chancellor continues to be optimistic regarding political situation, and 
thinks work of sub-committee on parliamentary reform referred to in my 
telegram No. (?46)? will last about a fortnight and subsequent parliamentary 
discussion only a few days. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of October 25 Sir E. Phipps had reported in particular 
that the Austrian Minister of Finance, Dr. Juch, had informed him that day that ‘nearly 
2 million pounds worth of Austrian currency had been changed into dollars and Swiss 
francs. I cannot help feeling this panic may prove a blessing in disguise by bringing both 
parties to realise, however late, that for them even to talk of civil war must mean ruin for 
Austria.’ 

2 Not printed. 
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No. 38 


Note by Mr. Dalton of a conversation 
[F’.O. 800/272: Au]29/T] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 28, 1929 


A.! came to see me at my flat last night, shepherded by B.' They re- 
mained for more than two hours. A. gave me two papers,? (1) a statement 
by C.! purporting torepresent the attitude of the Vienna Socialists, and (2) cer- 
tain facts regarding the Heimwehr and the record of Vaugoin, the present 
Austrian Minister of War. A. gave me a very alarmist and pessimistic 
account. He thought that compromise on constitutional reform was quite 
impossible. He feared that, when the attempts at a compromise broke 
down, as he thought they certainly would, Schober would resign and would 
be succeeded by Vaugoin, who would issue a decree putting the proposed 
reforms into operation. This decree would be illegal. The Socialists would 
retort with a general strike and the open mobilisation of the Schutzbund, and 
probably widespread sabotage in factories. He thought that the Italians or 
Hungarians, or both, would probably send armed forces across the frontier. 
If that happened, the Czechs would feel compelled to do the same. He knew 
that Dr. Bene§ was deeply concerned at the danger of the situation; he knew 
also that Bene$ had written a private letter to me.3 

I said that our latest reports from Vienna were distinctly optimistic and 
did not tally with his estimate of the position. We were informed that a com- 
promise was now likely. I said, further, that if the Socialists acted as he 
anticipated, particularly as regards open mobilisation of armed forces, it 
would put them in the wrong with large sections of public opinion, both here 
and in other countries. B. cordially agreed with me on this. I said that we 
were watching the position carefully and that I would speak to the Secretary 
of State about it again as soon as he returned from the North. 

I asked A. exactly what he and his friends in Vienna suggested that we 
should do. He replied that something should be done without delay. We 
might, he thought, sound the French and the Czechs as to the possibility of 
a joint démarche at Vienna. Or we might make some statement in reply 
to a Parliamentary Question. The two lines which he thought we might 
take were: 


(1) That Austria was clearly infringing the disarmament provisions of the 
Peace Treaty. This was a matter of international concern which might be 
brought before the Council of the League. He added that the Socialists had 


1 Thus in original. 2 Not printed. 

3 This letter of October 16 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The docket stated 
that Dr. Benes called ‘attention to fight between Social Democrats and Catholic party in 
Austria and suggests Sir E. Phipps be instructed to make known discreetly to the Chancellor 
that His Majesty’s Government is anxious that situation be dealt with in constitutional 
manner’. For a brief indication of Mr. Dalton’s reply (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives) see No. 43. 
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frequently stated that they were prepared for all-round internal disarma- 
ment. They would disarm the Schutzbund if the Heimwehr were disarmed 
simultaneously. He thought we might exert diplomatic pressure at Vienna 
to secure such simultaneous disarmament. We might also give Benes an 
assurance that if his Government demanded an enquiry by the Council, we 
would support it. 

(2) A. suggested that we might base our diplomatic representations on 
the fact that H.M. Government, and a number of other Governments, had 
jointly guaranteed the Austrian reconstruction loan.* In the event of 
grave internal disorder the British taxpayer might be called upon to meet 
this liability. 

B. expressed the opinion that the French or the Czechs, rather than our- 
selves, should take any initiative that might be required, although we might 
back them up. He did not think British public opinion regarded Austria 
as of sufficient importance to warrant our taking the lead publicly. I said 
that if Beneg was so much concerned about the matter he should send his 
Minister in London to speak to the Secretary of State, and not merely write 
privately to me. 

I also impressed upon A. that the best solution would evidently be a peace- 
ful settlement by compromise between the Austrian Government and the 
Socialists, and that we must avoid any action which would have the effect 
of making the Socialists more intransigeant than they would otherwise be. 

He replied that Seitz had made a conciliatory speech in the Austrian 
Parliament, and had proposed a reasonable compromise, but that this had 
been rejected by the spokesman of the Government parties. 


H. D. 


4 For the three protocols constituting the agreement between Great Britain, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Italy and Austria, for guaranteeing a loan to Austria for reconstruction, 
signed at Geneva on October 4, 1922, and for the confirmatory resolution of the Council 
of the League of Nations see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 850-60. The loan 
was issued in 1923. 


No. 39 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
[C' 8065/149/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 28, 1929 
My dear Eric, 

During the last few days I have been going into the question of the attitude 
which His Majesty’s Government should adopt with regard to the Austrian 
constitutional crisis. I have been shocked to find that you, or rather the 
Legation, have not been kept informed of the line which Mr. Henderson has 
taken in the matter. It is certainly not right that you should learn the views 
of His Majesty’s Government through the German Minister of Finance. 
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Dr. Hilferding, however, was quite right when, as reported in your despatch 
No. 297! (53/50/29) he stated that His Majesty’s Government were un- 
doubtedly perturbed at the present state of affairs in Austria. So much is 
this the case that Mr. Henderson at Geneva wrote a letter? to Streeruwitz on 
the subject. I have only just seen this letter myself for the first time and 
hasten to send you a copy for your guidance. Of course it ought to have been 
sent to Le Rougetel at the time when it was written, but it is no use crying 
over spilt milk and I only hope that you do not feel that your ignorance of 
Mr. Henderson’s action has put you or the Legation in a false position. 

The letter, of course, was written at a moment when circumstances were 
different from what they are at present. An armed clash and even a coup 
d’état seemed to be imminent: now, on the other hand, we conclude from 
recent despatches that there is a growing likelihood of a compromise being 
reached on the constitutional issue which will put an end to any danger of 
open conflict and which will prepare the ground for the simultaneous 
disarmament of both the Schutzbund and the Heimwehr. As you point out, 
therefore, there is really no need to preach moderation to Schober at the 
present moment. If, however, you think that your silence may be interpreted 
as showing either that you are not in touch with your own Government or 
that His Majesty’s Government have changed their attitude, then you may 
think it desirable, when you see the Chancellor, to drop a hint on the lines 
of Mr. Henderson’s letter? of the 14th September. We are prepared to leave 
the decision on this point to your discretion. In this connexion I send you 
herewith copy of a letter? which Dalton has received from Benes. Dalton 
has replied in general non-committal terms. 

Meanwhile, it is important that you should realise that the Government 
here, especially individual members such as Sir Charles Trevelyan,* are 
being continually pressed by members of their party in touch with foreign 
Socialists to intervene on behalf of the Austrian Socialists. It is quite certain 
that if it did come to fighting or if a coup d’état was attempted by un- 
constitutional means, His Majesty’s Government would be bound to show 
their disapproval in a very definite manner. It is possible that even with the 
present attempt to settle the crisis by legal and constitutional means, the 
Austrian Socialists may appeal to their friends in England for support on 
the ground that they are not receiving a square deal and are being forced to 
agree under duress to objectionable compromise. In that event, of course, 
the action of the Government would depend upon a variety of circumstances 
including of course the actual merits of the case, and it would be unwise to 
foretell in advance the line they would take. The fact remains, however, 
that we may expect on the re-assembly of Parliament to have some awkward 
Parliamentary questions on the Austrian situation. For instance, in addition 
to direct questions about the constitutional crisis we may expect to be asked 
why His Majesty’s Government should not accuse Austria before the League 
of violating the Military Clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain by permitting 


1 No. 29. 2 No. ro. 
3 See No. 38, note 3. 4 President of the Board of Education. 
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the existence of armed military associations such as the Schutzbund and 
the Heimwehr; or again we may be asked why, since His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have guaranteed the Austrian reconstruction loan, we should stand by 
with folded arms and risk the danger of the country drifting into civil war or 
a dictatorship and thereby endangering the security for our money. 

I hope I have written enough to show you how the land lies and to enable 
you to adapt your course accordingly. As soon as you possibly can it would, 
I think, be a good thing if you were to let us have a full and reasoned report 
on the whole situation as viewed in the light of the special interest which His 
Majesty’s Government take in the matter. 

Yours ever, 
O. G. SARGENT 


P.S. Since writing the above I have been able to secure a copy of Dalton’s 
reply; to Benes which I send you herewith. (I am also sending a copy of this 
Benes correspondence to Macleay.5) 

You ought also to see the enclosed record® of a conversation which Dalton, 
in the meanwhile, has had with some Austrian Social Democrat who obtained 
access to him through the good offices of certain members of the British 
Labour Party. This conversation will show you the lines on which Austrian 
Socialist propaganda is being conducted in this country, and it will give you 
an idea of the sort of points which we would like you to bring out in your 
despatches so that we may be supplied with the necessary facts and argu- 
ments to enable us to test the truth of the Socialist allegations. 


5’ Sir R. Macleay was H.M. Minister at Prague. 6 No. 38. 


No. 40 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received October 29,' 9 a.m.) 


No. 49 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/115] 


VIENNA, October 29, 1929, 7.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 21.? 
Following are the views expressed to-day to a member of my staff by 
Socialist Deputy Dr. Renner :— 


Negotiations between parties regarding amendment of Constitution are 
likely to last for considerable time owing to difference of opinion in majority 
parties. Social Democrats will not yicld on what they consider essentials, 
and result of negotiations therefore cannot satisfy Heimwehr or Extreme 
Right majority parties. Opinions in Socialist camp are divided as to whether 
Herr Schober would bring any such compromise before Parliament as 


! This date is presumably in error for October 30. 
2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This telegram of October 28 was filed with 
No. 37. 
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a Governmerat Bill in spite of his extremists, or whether he or a successor 
would endeavour to impose another constitution by non-constitutional 
means. Dr. Renner expects the former; he believes increasing number in 
majority parties want to emancipate themselves from Heimwehr. Dr. Bauer, 
however, 18 pessimistic and anticipates latter alternative. Whole Socialist 
party 1s resolved to resist by all means, including force, and Dr. Renner 
expects their side would win after about ten days’ conflict. 

Dr. Renner suggests possibility of struggle would be averted if ex-Allied 
Powers insisted on disarmament of illegal formations, and pretends that such 
a step would be very welcome to Herr Schober. 

My views are given in my immediately following telegram.3 


3 No. 41. 


No. 41 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received October 30, 9 a.m.) 


No. 50 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/115] 
VIENNA, October 29, 1929, 8.10 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Socialist party have in the past, by their provocative and extremist 
attitude, been partly responsible for creation of Heimwehr, a movement 
which now inspires them with so much alarm. Heimwehr on their side have 
irresponsible and stupid leaders. They have hitherto been financed by big 
Vienna banks and industrialists and from German sources, and unduly en- 
couraged by certain politicians. My reasons for being hopeful are as follows :— 

1. Socialists realise that they have lost ground in the country generally, 
and even in Vienna itself; they have therefore put water into their very 
red wine (much redder, as their extremists boast, than that of British or 

German parties of the Left), and are showing themselves reasonable, so 

Chancellor assures me, in their negotiations with him. This particularly 

applies to Herr Breitner, the able financial adviser of Vienna municipality. 

2. Banks and above-mentioned industrialists are beginning to get tired 
of financing Heimwehr, whose blatant leaders, by their wild talk of 

‘marching on Vienna,’ were final cause of recent collapse of Boden-Credit 

Bank. Heimwehr movement has, I hope, therefore already passed its zenith. 

3 Whatever foolish acts of violence may be committed by hotheads on 
either side (only this morning there were students’ brawls at university 
and technical high schools), I do not believe in any serious clash so long 
as present Chancellor is in power. He has put forward a maximum pro- 
gramme of constitutional reform, but will, I imagine, be ready to com- 
promise thereon. He inspires respect on both sides, and he is determined, 


1 No. 40. 
77 


and I think able, to check any unconstitutional action whether by the 
Right or by the Left. If and when he falls situation will require reviewing 
afresh. In any case, it would be vain to indulge in long-distance prophecy 
beyond the life of the present Ministry. 


I do not believe Government would be willing or able to enforce dis- 
armament before passing of constitutional reform (see paragraph 7 of my 
despatch No. 2947). 


2 No. 25. 


No. 42 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 4) 
No. 309 [G 8342/149/3] 
Confidential VIENNA, October 30, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 51,! I have the honour to give the 
following more detailed account of my conversation to-day with Stadtrat 
Breitner, the financial member of the Provincial Government of Vienna. 

2. Unlike the ex-Chancellor Renner,?-Herr Breitner declined to express 
an opinion as to whether or not the present negotiations about the Constitu- 
tion would lead to a parliamentary compromise and so remove the danger 
of a coup d’Etat and civil troubles. He considered the great danger of the 
situation lay in the fact that the Heimwehr did not want an agreement. This 
was, in the first place because it was largely financed and directed by the 
‘right radicals’ among the German industrialists, such as Hugenberg, who 
neither knew nor cared about internal Austrian conditions; they were out to 
show what they could do in crushing the Trades Unions here in order that 
they might later use the prestige acquired and the experience gained on this 
small battlefield in a counter-revolutionary movement in Germany. Secondly, 
the Heimwehr movement had created vested interests; many of the officers 
and of the rank and file depended on the organisation for their living, some 
of the former for instance, were old Austro-Hungarian officers who would 
otherwise be destitute, and the latter, in Vienna at any rate came partly 
from the unemployed class. These elements would lose everything if the 
agitation were to come to an end, hence the continual demonstrations 
which disturbed the country so much. The only alternative to a state of 
unrest which would be acceptable to them would be that they should seize 
power and get government posts, like the Fascisti. 

3. Herr Breitner considered it was impossible to form a definite opinion 
as to the likelihood of a compromise, because there was such confusion 


1 Not printed. This telegram of October 30 gave a very brief account of Sir E. Phipps’s 
conversation with Herr Breitner as reported in paragraphs 2-4, 6-7 and 12 below. Herr 
Breitner was described as adopting ‘a cautious attitude in his view of the situation’. 

2 Dr. Renner had been Austrian Chancellor October 1918—June 1920. 
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in the ranks of the majority parties. There was no outstanding leader 
in whom reliance could be placed. Herr Schober certainly had great 
prestige at home and abroad, and could to some degree influence the 
majority parties, but this influence was that of an outsider, and he could not 
lead them as if he had his roots in a parliamentary party himself. The 
leaders of the Christian-Socialist party took such opposite views as those of 
Herr Vaugoin, who wanted a breach of the Constitution, and Herr Kunschak,3 
who was trying to prevent it. One of the most conciliatory of the Christian- 
Socialist politicians, Dr. Giirtler, (the Speaker) remained quiet because his 
wish for a coalition of the majority with the Social-Democrats was now so 
much out of favour. Monseigneur Seipel held himself in the background; 
no doubt he had his own ideas as to more remote future developments, but 
kept them to himself. 

4. Any differences of opinion there were among the Social-Democrats 
were very small as compared with those among the majority parties. The 
Social-Democrats did not regard the present Constitution as by any means 
perfect, and they were ready, in view of the situation, to agree to a number 
of changes provided these did not affect the nature of the State as a demo- 
cratic parliamentary one. The powers proposed to be given to the President 
in the Government Bill, however, amounted to giving him a Dictatorship if 
he chose to use them. Some of the proposals regarding Vienna were accept- 
able, such as the submission of the accounts for revision to an outside 
authority; on the other hand it was quite impossible to agree to the Federal 
Government taking the place of the Landeshauptmann‘ of Vienna as the 
final authority on local matters, because this would mean, as things were 
now, that in Vienna the minority of the inhabitants would rule instead of 
the majority. Even if the Social-Democrat leaders were willing to yield on 
vital points, they could not carry their followers with them, and these would 
fall into the hands of the Communists, who were always looking out for an 
opportunity to accuse the Socialist leaders of cowardice and treachery. 
Yielding on one vital point would only lead to further demands, and the 
Socialists were determined not to sacrifice the rights won in the Revolution 
of 1918. There was no object in jumping out of a fourth storey window in 
order to avoid the risk of a fight. 

5. The other Provinces were by no means unanimous in favour of a funda- 
mental change of the Constitution directed against Vienna. The Landes- 
hauptmann of Upper Austria had just declared against the Bill, and Lower 
Austria was also well-disposed towards Vienna. The real opponents were 
Styria and also Carinthia and Tyrol. Material interests too were at 
work, as some of these provinces hoped to get part of the taxation raised in 
Vienna. 

6. Herr Breitner did not think that the present negotiations regarding the 
Constitution should be allowed to drag on for longer than, say, three weeks, 


3 Founder of the Christian Social Labour Union and Editor of the Osterreichische Arbeiter 


Keitung. 
4 Provincial Governor. 
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as the uncertainty regarding the future was very injurious to business. The 
collapse of the Boden-Creditanstalt had certainly had a sobering effect on 
some of the former supporters of the Heimwehr, such as the Vienna bankers, 
who now only wanted peace, but had no effect on its German backers, as 
they were indifferent to the interests of Austria. 

7. Herr Breitner dwelt a good deal on the economic distress of a large 
part of the population, the middle class, the unemployed and the peasants, 
as contributing causes of the political unrest, and urged the importance of 
the foreign loan$ in this connection. Whatever happened in the international 
money market no foreign loan would be possible until the political situation 
was Clear. This would not be the case even if the Heimwehr had their way, 
crushed the Social-Democrats, and established a so-called strong govern- 
ment, as there would still be the danger of risings. 

8. Thus spake Herr Breitner. You will have seen from my recent reports 
that whilst Dr. Renner is mildly hopeful, and Dr. Bauer pessimistic, the 
Chancellor himself is possessed of an almost bouncingly optimistic spirit. 
Amidst all these divergent views held by those who should be best able to 
judge, it is difficult and indeed would be presumptuous for an outsider to 
form a hard-and-fast opinion. From all I have seen and heard, however, 
since my return to Vienna some three weeks’ ago, I am inclined to think that 
the position has improved since the summer. It is perhaps natural that the 
Socialists, who now feel themselves weaker than their ‘bourgeois’ adversaries 
should be less cheerful than the latter. 

9g. Nobody could be more alive than I to the manifest dangers of the 
present situation or more desirous of removing them. The only question is 
how best to attain this desirable object. 

10. In my telegram No. 33° of October 8th, 1928, Monseigneur Seipel, 
that arch-encourager of the Heimwehr movement, being then in power, I 
suggested that a warning might be given by the City to the Vienna banks to 
encourage the Heimwehr to disarm. The moment has now passed for any 
such hints to be useful. Nor can I guarantee that they would even then have 
been decisive. It is clear that Herr Schober, as he himself told me, in his capa- 
city as former, and probably future Police President, at the head of a per- 
fectly reliable police force, and backed by an army purged of its subversive 
elements, ardently desires the disappearance of any unauthorised armed 
associations, whether on the Right or on the Left. He has, as I reported in 
my despatch No. 2947 of the 17th instant, assured me positively that once 
Constitutional reform 1s adopted he would urge both Heimwehr and Schutz- 


5 In connexion with the issue of an international loan of 725 million Schillings the Aust- 
rian Government had sought in 1927 a waiver of claims by the Central Committee repre- 
senting the Guarantor States of the loan of 1923 (cf. No. 38, note 4) and from the Committee 
for Relief Bonds. The approval of these committees had been given in October and Dec- 
ember 1927 respectively, but Italian consent was withheld: see Volume V, No. 167, note 5. 

6 See Volume V, No. 177. Sir E. Phipps was, however, referring to Vienna telegram 
No. 34 of October 8, 1928 (not printed), in which he made the suggestion recapitulated 
below. 

7 No. 25. 
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bund to disarm. I told him that if he succeeded in this highly desirable task 
he would go down to history as a public benefactor. 

11. I think that to put any official pressure on the Chancellor now would 
not only be preaching to one who is already convinced, but would put him 
in an awkward position and risk prolonging or wrecking the present negotia- 
tions. Moreover, it is highly doubtful whether Italy would join in any such 
warning. Of this point, however, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome is 
better able than I to judge. 

12. When the present negotiations for constitutional reform fail or succeed 
it will be time to consider the advisability of making strong official representa- 
tions to Herr Schober or to his successor, based on the provisions of Article 
124. of the Treaty of St. Germain. Herr Breitner agreed with me in thinking 
that the Chancellor, however desirous he might be of doing so, would be 
unable at the present stage to bring about the disarmament of the illicit and 
rival associations. 

13. I am sending by bag copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Am- 
bassadors at Paris, Berlin, and Rome. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpPs 


No. 43 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C 6286/149/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1929 


I understand that the Secretary of State wishes the Department to consider 
the following question. 

He has heard from Dr. Adler, Secretary of the Second International, 
that Dr. Benes has proposed to M. Briand that the French Government 
should join with the Czechoslovak Government in intervening with the 
Austrian Government to ensure that the latter do not make such demands 
on the Austrian Socialist Party in the matter of constitutional reform as 
would precipitate an armed conflict between the Heimwehr and the Schutz- 
bund. According to Dr. Adler M. Briand would be prepared to join with 
Dr. Benes in making such representations.! 

The question is whether in these circumstances His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should join in as well. 

In the first place I would venture to call attention to the fact that Dr. 
Benes has already approached Mr. Dalton personally on very much the 

1 In reply to Foreign Office telegram No. 240 of November 1 (not printed) enquiring 
whether this information was correct, Lord Tyrrell stated in Paris telegram No. 148 of Nov- 
ember 3 : ‘I gather that such a proposal was made. . . [text uncertain] Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment say they considered situation alarming. I am less certain whether French Government 


have made representations; if so, I think that they must have been very informal and discreet. 
I should hesitate to press my enquiries further.’ 
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same lines,? and that Mr. Dalton has reminded Dr. Benes in reply that if he 
considers the matter of sufficient importance he should instruct the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in London to approach the Secretary of State officially on 
this subject. 

As regards M. Briand, we have heard nothing either from our Embassy 
in Paris or from the French Embassy in London to confirm Dr. Adler’s 
statement. On the face of it it seems highly improbable that M. Briand, who 
during the French governmental crisis} is merely carrying on the current 
affairs of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, would consider himself justified in 
taking such an important political decision as that of intervening in the 
internal affairs of Austria. 

If it is now felt to be desirable that His Majesty’s Government should make 
representations at Vienna and that these representations should be made 
jointly with other interested Governments, the natural course to adopt 
would be to sound M. Briand privately on the subject through Lord Tyrrell. 
If it then appeared that the French Government were prepared to join 
such representations, I would suggest that the next step would be to invite 
the cooperation of the Government which is most directly concerned in 
Austrian affairs, namely Germany. Germany’s cooperation would add 
enormously to the weight of any foreign representations, just as her absten- 
tion would correspondingly weaken the effect of such intervention. On the 
other hand, to ask the cooperation of Italy would of course be useless, and as 
for the Little Entente, more particularly Czechoslovakia, I feel sure that it 
would be much better for the great Powers to act independently of them. 
The main justification for intervention by the great Powers is that their 
advice is disinterested and their motives altruistic, whereas it would not be 
safe to assert that this is necessarily the case with the Little Entente. 

As regards the primary question as to whether intervention by His 
Majesty’s Government would be justifiable or expedient at the present time, 
I venture to submit the following considerations: 


(1) Generally speaking H.M.G. have no locus standi for dictating to 
an independent Government such as Austria as to the manner in which 
she should revise her Constitution, unless it can be shown that the con- 
templated revision threatens British interests or endangers the peace of 
Europe. Now the scheme of constitutional reform which the Austrian 
Government have submitted to the Austrian Chambers (see 8066)* appears 
to be drawn up on eminently reasonable lines. It certainly does not 
threaten any British interest. 

There remains the question of whether it endangers international 
peace. From a democratic and parliamentary point of view the scheme 
does not appear to threaten the rights and liberties of any particular party 
or individual in such a way as to entitle the injured minority to resort to 
2 See No. 38, note 3. 
3M. Briand’s Government had resigned on October 22. 


* i.e. Vienna despatch No. 298 of October 21 which reported on Herr Schober’s speech 
to the National Council on October 18: cf. The Times, October 19, 1929, p. 11. 
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arms to resist it. Against this, however, we have the assertion of the 
Austrian Socialists that if they are pressed to agree to this measure of 
reform they will resort to force with the result that civil war will ensue 
with all its incalculable consequences to international peace. Surely the 
answer to this argument of the Austrian Socialists 1s that the parliamentary 
discussions have not continued long enough or developed far enough to 
afford any proof of the Socialists’ assertion that they are being driven to 
take up arms in sheer self-defence. Moreover, they will have to make out 
an overwhelming case before His Majesty’s Government can recognise the 
argument that the Socialists are entitled to resort to arms in order to 
oppose the wishes of the majority in the Chambers. 

(2) Now the general impression gained from reading Sir E. Phipps’ 
reports in 7967, 8065 and 81605 and in his recent telegrams Nos. 49, 50 and 
516 is that in the end a compromise solution will be found by Parliamen- 
tary means and that the threat of force is largely a matter of bluff. If we 
accept this view we must recognise that there is a real danger that foreign 
intervention might, by encouraging the Socialist party to adopt in 
Parliament a more uncompromising attitude than at present, actually 
precipitate the armed conflict which we hope to avoid. Unless we are 
satisfied that the Parliamentary solution now submitted to the Austrian 
Parliament is going to constitute a gross and impermissible injustice 
to the Socialist minority, it is obviously preferable from the Austrian as 
well as from the international point of view that Austria should be allowed 
to work out her own salvation rather than that H.M. Government, as a 
result of inopportune intervention, should get involved in the thankless 
task of pronouncing upon the complicated details of Austrian constitu- 
tional legislation. It is true that such intervention might secure the 
Socialists better terms than those obtainable if they are left to their own 
resources, but on the other hand, it might render the Opposition Party 
desperate and intensify the danger of their having recourse to the policy 
of a definitely anti-Socialist dictatorship. 

(3) To put it in another way, it is permissible to argue that the Austrian 
Socialists may not realise their own best interests. They no doubt hope 
that if supported by H.M. Government they may be able to secure 
constitutional advantages in the course of the present Parliamentary 
negotiations which would be otherwise beyond their powers to obtain. 
But to call in a foreigner in a domestic quarrel never benefits a political 
party in the long run and would in this case undoubtedly increase the 
bitterness between political parties which is already the curse of Austria. 
Besides it must be remembered that if the Socialists call upon H.M. 
Government and other democratic governments, it will be equally open 


5 i.e. Vienna despatches Nos. 294, 297 and 303. The two former are printed as Nos. 25 
and 29 respectively. Vienna despatch No. 303 of October 24 (not printed) reported on the 
debate in the National Council on October 22-3 on the bill for the reform of the Austrian 
constitution. 


© See Nos. 40, 41 and 42, note 1, respectively. 
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to the opposite party to appeal to Fascist Italy for assistance which I cannot 
help feeling would, if once given, prove much more effective than that 
which the British and the French Governments could offer and which 
would certainly be fraught with international dangers of a very real 
nature. 

(4) Lastly, it ought to be borne in mind that Herr Schober, the new 
Austrian Chancellor, deserves great credit for having succeeded in getting 
the two parties to suspend their military preparations and to discuss the 
solution in Parliament. He has unique qualifications for acting as arbi- 
trator in this crisis, the chief of which is that he belongs to no party and as 
former head of the Austrian police is solely interested in the maintenance 
of law and order. If he were to fall the general impression is that he would 
be succeeded by Herr Vaugoin, a reactionary hothead who would be 
capable of any folly. We ought to be careful, therefore, not to weaken 
Herr Schober’s hands in the task which he has undertaken and it can 
hardly be doubted that foreign intervention at this stage would certainly 
tend to undermine his position. If and when he fails in his task and one or 
other of the political parties withdraw from the Parliamentary negotiations 
and leave the issue to their armed forces, then the case for intervention will 
be very different and the foreign Powers will be justified in insisting that 
the Austrian Government should make another effort to bring the dispute 
back into the Parhamentary arena. But we are as yet not faced with this 
development and if our reports are correct, it is very doubtful whether we 
ever will be if matters are allowed to take their natural course. 


Even if the above considerations do not carry conviction, I would 
nevertheless suggest that before taking any definite decision H.M. Govern- 
ment should await 


(1) to be approached by the Czechoslovak or French Government on 
the subject, and 

(2) a further report from Sir Eric Phipps, who since his last telegrams 
were sent, will have received a private letter? from me explaining the nature 
of the appeals which are being made to H.M. Government, the argu- 
ments used and the actions suggested. I have asked him to write us as 
soon as possible a reasoned despatch reviewing the situation in the light 
of these appeals and arguments so as to enable H.M. Government to 
formulate a definite policy with regard to them. 


As regards the suggestion that H.M. Government as a member of the 
League Council should threaten to denounce the Austrian Government 
unless they forthwith disarm both the Schutzbund and the Heimwehr, we 
must bear in mind three things:— 


(a) When the Commission of Control was in Austria supervising dis- 
armament in accordance with the Peace Treaty it was recognised that 
although the Socialist Schutzbund (which was the only armed association 


7 No. 39. 
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then in existence) was contrary to the Treaty, nevertheless in practice the 
Austrian Government were incapable of disbanding and disarming it and 
that no useful purpose would be served by trying to insist on the Treaty 
being carried out in this particular respect. 

(6) The situation is still the same at the present time and if the Austrian 
Government were called upon by the League to disarm the Schutzbund 
and the Heimwehr they would undoubtedly reply that they were unable 
to do so and leave it to the League to undertake the task itself. Such 
a development would neither enhance the prestige of the League nor 
restore order in Austria. 

(c) The whole object of Chancellor Schober’s present policy is to effect 
the simultaneous disarmament of the Schutzbund and the Heimwehr, but 
he considers that the only means of attaining this object is by first of all 
clearing out of the way the constitutional problem. For H.M. Government 
to raise prematurely this question of disarmament would undoubtedly 
wreck Schober’s whole policy before he has had an opportunity of really 
putting it to the test. 


I understand that the Secretary of State would also like the views of the 
Department regarding the possibility of conveying to the Austrian 
Government by means of parliamentary question and answer the fact that 
H.M. Government are anxious that the constitutional crisis in Austria 
should be solved in a manner equitable to the Socialist Party. By this means 
it might be possible to give satisfaction to those who are urging H.M. 
Government to show publicly the interest they take in this question without 
proceeding to actual diplomatic intervention. In that case I would suggest 
that the answer should state that H.M. Government welcome the fact that 
both parties are attempting to arrive at a solution of the constitutional 
problem by Parliamentary means and that they wish the Austrian Chan- 
cellor every success in the task he has undertaken; that they hope that an 
agreed solution will be reached which in its turn will lead to the disarming 
and disbanding of all unofficial semi-military bodies; that if on the other 
hand the present Parliamentary discussions break down, H.M. Government 
will view with grave concern any attempt to deal with the problem by any 
other means. 

O. G. SARGENT 


No. 44 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 2355 [C 8100/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1929 
My Lord, 
With reference to your despatch No. 1467! (49/79/29) of October 25th 
last enclosing drafts of two notes which it is proposed that the Ambassadors’ 


1 No. 35. 
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Conference should address to the German Ambassador in Paris dealing 
respectively with the outstanding points connected with German disarma- 
ment and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, I have to inform Your 
Lordship that, in view of the statement made by Monsieur Massigli that the 
French Government now contemplate making arrangements for the with- 
drawal of the Allied Military Experts from Berlin at the end of December, 
I am prepared, subject to the condition indicated in paragraph 3 below, to 
concur in the procedure set forth in the draft notes in question and authorise 
you to accept their terms. The words ‘Nebelziige—Sections destinées 
a produire des brouillards artificiels’ should, however, be omitted from the 
first of these drafts for the reasons explained in the enclosed copies? of a letter 
addressed to the Foreign Office by the War Office on this point on October 
10th last and of the reply thereto. 

2. At the same time whilst His Majesty’s Government are willing to meet 
the wishes of the French Government and to entrust the Allied Experts at 
Berlin with the task of obtaining satisfaction for the demands contained in 
the present notes, it should clearly be understood that they are not prepared 
to make the question of the withdrawal of the Experts dependent upon the 
favourable reception of these demands by the German Government or of the 
final conclusion of the ensuing negotiations. Indeed, for the reasons stated 
in my despatch No. 23063 of October 23rd last, His Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that the moment has arrived when a date should be fixed 
for the formal withdrawal of the Experts, and, in order that no doubt may 
subsist as to the intentions of the French Government, it would appear 
desirable that the Ambassadors’ Conference should forthwith take a definite 
decision in the matter. 

3. I accordingly authorise you to accept the draft Resolution enclosed in 
your despatch under reply subject to the addition thereto of a paragraph 
declaring that the Conference are in agreement that instructions should be 
sent forthwith to the Allied Experts at Berlin notifying them that their mission 
will formally terminate as from December 31st next, and that they must hold 
themselves in readiness to leave Berlin within a period of one month as from 
that date, by which time their final report should be ready for transmission 
to the League of Nations. Failing an agreement on these lines, His Majesty’s 
Government will adhere to their intention, as indicated in my despatch 
No. 2306 of the 23rd instant, of recalling Colonel Gosset independently in 
December, and it would be well to leave the French Government under no 
illusion whatever on this point. 

4. I would add that, pending at any rate the receipt of the reply to the 
demands contained in the present notes, I concur in the opinion of Your 


2 This correspondence of October 10 and 21, which referred to that in Volume VI, 
No. 263, notes 4 and 6, is not printed. In the latter letter the Foreign Office agreed that 
although the German law of 1927 on war material prohibited contrivances for ejecting smoke, 
a later provision excepting German official departments from the operation of the law would 
cover the use proposed by the German Army. It would therefore be undesirable to take 
up the matter with the German authorities. 

3 No. 33. 
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Lordship that the intentions of the Ambassadors’ Conference with regard to 
the early withdrawal of the Experts should not be divulged to the German 
Government.‘ 
Iam, &c., 

(For the Secretary of State) 

ORME SARGENT 
4 In accordance with instructions in Foreign Office despatch No. 2428 to Paris of 
November 13 the Italian and Belgian Embassies in Paris were informed on November 18-19 


of the foregoing views of His Majesty’s Government on the early withdrawal of the experts 
from Berlin. Lord Tyrrell reported this action in Paris despatch No. 1565 of November 19. 


No. 45 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 1, 3.30 p.m.) 


No. 134 Telegraphic [C 8277/1/18] 
BERLIN, November 1, 1929, 4.46 p.m. 


Secretary of State informs me in connexion with Sub-Committee which is 
dealing with ‘liquidation of the past’ that the Germans came to an agreement 
with the Poles last night on the subject of the liquidation of German property 
in Poland. An outline of the agreement will appear in the press tomorrow.! 
Secretary of State added that whilst Germans could have wished for a rather 
more satisfactory agreement, the fact of its conclusion was a satisfactory 
step towards better relations with Poland. 

Addressed to Foreign Office 134; repeated to Warsaw. 


1 The text of the agreement is printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cxxiv, 
pp. 346-51. | 


No. 46 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recetved November 6) 


No. 769 [F.O. 408/54] 


BERLIN, November 3, 1929 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 135! of the 2nd November I reported that the mini- 
mum number of votes necessary in connexion with the preliminary referen- 
dum? had been exceeded by some 9,000. Whilst the morning papers announce 
that this figure must, for the moment, be reduced by some 2,000 votes, the 
results of the voting of 203,000 persons are still outstanding, and the final 
figures are not likely to be published before the 6th November. The 


1 Not printed. 2 Cf. No. 15, note 10. 
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Nationalists have only just succeeded in obtaining their preliminary re- 
ferendum. 

2. The policy of the German Government in this matter has given rise 
to some criticism. They betrayed marked uneasiness before the lists were 
opened for voting, and made use of all the machinery at their disposal, such 
as the broadcasting of speeches by prominent Munisters in order to deter 
people from inscribing their names in favour of the preliminary referendum. 
To say the least, these proceedings showed a certain want of confidence. 
Paragraph 4 of the Referendum Bill certainly warranted the Government 
in issuing instructions forbidding officials from taking part in the referendum. 
A competent observer expressed the view to me yesterday that some 8 million 
votes might have been cast in favour of the referendum on the proposed Bill 
if the paragraph in question, which led to a split in the ranks of the Nationalist 
party, had been dropped. Officials, for instance, would then have been at 
liberty to vote or not as they liked. President Hindenburg’s first intervention 
did not do the Government any good. He merely said that he did not wish 
his name to be dragged into the controversy, and would not take sides one 
way or the other until the Bill came before him, if it ever did. His second 
pronouncement, however, which was a strong disapproval of paragraph 4 
of the Nationalist Bill, was calculated to deter hesitating voters from inscrib- 
ing their names on the lists. 

3. The poor returns from Berlin and other big centres during the first few 
days of the voting encouraged the Government supporters to prophesy the 
failure of the referendum. But they did not reckon with the heavy percentage 
of votes cast in Pomerania and East Prussia. The returns from the latter 
province, in fact, turned the scale. But even as late as two days ago, the 
“Berliner Tageblatt’ was proclaiming that Hugenberk [szc] was ‘done with’ 
(‘erledigt’) as a leader. Talking about this question to me on the Ist instant, 
even Herr von Schubert expressed the view that the Nationalists would fail 
to obtain their preliminary referendum. As will be seen, the matter re- 
mained in doubt until the very last moment. 

4. The Cabinet of the Reich met yesterday to consider the course of action 
to be pursued in view of the fact that the necessary number of votes had been 
cast for the preliminary referendum. One of the Ministers who was present 
at the meeting informed me subsequently that the German Government had 
discussed the question of whether to ask the Reichstag to deal, before the 
meeting of the second Hague Conference, with the Bill drafted by the 
Nationalists or whether to wait until after the second Hague Conference and 
take the Referendum Bill and the Young plan together. No decision had 
been reached. My informant said that he realised that it was doubtful 
whether the second Hague Conference could meet before the end of this 
month or the beginning of next, and that the conference would probably last 
a fortnight. On the above assumption the Christmas holidays would follow 
close on the termination of the second Hague Conference. He therefore 
thought it probable that the Reichstag would not discuss the Young plan 

3 Cf. the summary of this paragraph in No. 109 below. 
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until January. In the course of the conversation with Herr von Schubert, 
which I have mentioned above, he said that it would be unfortunate if the 
Young plan could not go through the Reichstag before Christmas. 

5. It is evident that the German Government are somewhat embarrassed 
in regard to the best line of policy to follow. Although it may be held that 
the Nationalists have suffered a severe rebuff in having failed to secure more 
than the bare minimum of votes necessary for their Bill to come before the 
Reichstag, they have, to a certain extent, succeeded in unsettling and con- 
fusing public opinion.‘ 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


4 Sir H. Rumbold further commented in his despatch No. 773 of November 6 that ‘while 
Hugenberg may have gained the four million odd votes necessary for the referendum, this 
does not necessarily mean that four million people have voted against the Young plan. It 
may indeed be safely assumed that many of them voted against the ‘“‘war guilt lie’, with 
which ... the Nationalists had to some extent succeeded in confusing the issue.’ 


No. 47 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 4, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. 136 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/117] 
BERLIN, November 4, 1929, 1.50 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 151.! 

View held here is roughly as follows: 

There appears no ground for special anxiety at the moment, and in any 
case any overt interference in the internal affairs of Austria would do far 
more harm than good. 

The German Government, while, of course, anxious to see order main- 
tained in Austria, would consider any overt intervention or advice on their 
part as ‘out of the question’. 

See also my despatch No. 762? sent off before receipt of your telegram. 


* Not printed. This telegram of November 1 referred to Foreign Office telegram No. 240 
to Paris (see No. 43, note 1) and stated: ‘Please ascertain privately whether the German 
Government contemplate making representations to the Austrian government and, if so, in 
what sense’. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket of this despatch of 
November 1 Sir H. Rumbold reported that he had enquired of Herr von Schubert whether 
he thought ‘there was any understanding or communication between persons like Herr von 
Seldte and leaders of Austrian Heimwehr. Herr von Schubert thought there might be 
communication between Stahlhelm and Austrian Heimwehr leaders but German Govern- 
ment would certainly take action if they became aware of anything concrete or dangerous.’ 
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No. 48 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 11) 
No. 459 [G 8502/575/18] 


Confidential WARSAW, November 4, 1929 
Sir, 

As both Friday and Saturday! were holidays I have only to-day been able 
to get any information about the German-Polish Agreement which, as 
reported by Sir Horace Rumbold in his telegram No. 134? of the Ist instant, 
was signed here on October 31st. 

2. From the enclosed summary? of the Agreement which has been com- 
municated to the press, it will be seen that besides the abandonment by 
both Governments of their financial claims against each other and the 
undertaking by the Polish Government not to liquidate any more German 
properties—in accordance with the requirements of the Young Plan—the 
two Governments have also settled certain other outstanding matters un- 
connected with the Plan. They have namely agreed to effect a friendly 
settlement of the question of cases of disputed nationality which came up 
before the Council of the League of Nations at Madrid. The Polish Govern- 
ment have agreed (subject to certain exceptions) to abandon their right to 
buy, on the death of their owners, farms belonging to German colonists, 
while the German Government on their side agree to satisfy the Polish 
requirements in connection with the Bauernbank of Danzig. Further it has 
been decided to liquidate the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal in Paris as quickly 
as possible. 

3. I have had some conversation to-day with the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and with the German Minister. Both 
of them seemed to be thoroughly satisfied with the Agreement. 

4. M. Wysocki said that it was entirely thanks to the Young Plan that it 
had now been concluded. The Polish Government had for a long time past 
been urging the German Government to take part in a joint examination of 
their mutual claims with a view to some such arrangement, but had always 
been met with excuses for delay. In reply to my enquiry as to which side he 
thought had gained by the mutual cancellation of claims he said that he 
thought that the German claims even if reduced from the fantastic propor- 
tions originally put forward to a reasonable figure, would still somewhat 
exceed the Polish claims when similarly reduced. On the other hand Poland 
by abandoning her right to further liquidation of German properties had 
made a great political concession and a considerable financial sacrifice. The 
same applied to her concession in the matter of the German colonists. 
M. Zaleskit had however considered that it was essential to settle all these 


™ November 1-2, 1929. 

2 No. 45. 

3 Not printed. 

¢ Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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litigious questions at once as so long as they remained open they would be 
a constant source of irritation and there would be no possibility of establish- 
ing normal relations between the two countries. From this point of view the 
sacrifices were fully justified. 

5. M. Rauscher was also of opinion that the German exceeded the Polish 
claims. But any sacrifice made by Germany in this respect was more than 
counterbalanced by the Polish concessions in regard to liquidation of German 
properties and in regard to the right of emption in the case of the farms of 
colonists. The Poles, it is true, retained their right of emption in cases where 
the heirs were not related in the first or second degree but such cases were 
rare in peasant families. I may remind you that this right is claimed by 
the Polish Government in virtue of a Prussian law which was enacted with 
the object of preventing the polonization of the colonists and which the Poles 
hoped to use for precisely the opposite purpose. The question of the Danzig 
Bauernbank is connected with that of the German colonists as just before 
the conclusion of the Armistice the German Government transferred to that 
institution all the mortgages etc., which they held on the colonists’ properties. 
These mortgages are now to be transferred to the Polish Government while 
the German Government will indemnify the Bank. 

6. Since writing the above I have had an opportunity of discussing the 
agreement with M. Zaleski. According to His Excellency the Poles have had 
distinctly the best of the bargain. He estimated roughly that the value of the 
Polish as compared with the German claims was as 60 to 100. It had there- 
fore been necessary for them to make political concessions but in point of fact 
these concessions had cost them little of real value. Of the German properties 
liable to liquidation there only remained some 20,000 hectares as compared 
with 120,000 already liquidated. Moreover of that 20,000 hectares 12,000 
belonged to one individual who since the conclusion of the Agreement had 
offered to sell his property to the Polish Government. The concession in the 
matter of the colonists was also of small practical importance. There were 
only some 12,000 families and the exercise of the right of emption on a large 
scale would have involved the Polish Government in serious difficulties with 
the League of Nations in connection with the rights of Minorities. 

7. Lasked M. Zaleski if he could explain the rather vague wording of the 
clause in the communiqué regarding the method of settling cases of disputed 
nationality. He replied that at present these cases were being adjudicated 
on by a Commission composed of one German and one Pole with the right 
of appeal to the International Court of Justice in the event of disagreement. 
The Germans had now renounced their right of appeal which meant in 
practice their acceptance of the Polish view in each particular case. The 
clause had been made intentionally vague in order to conceal the extent of 
the concession made by Germany. 

8. His Excellency was evidently very well satisfied with the Agreement. 
He said that mutual cancellation was the only practical means of sett- 
ling their financial claims. Any other method would have required fifty 
years work. 


g! 


g. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 49 
Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 8391/49/18] 
Private PARIS, November 4, 1929 


My dear Ronald, 

I am worried about the proposal contained in your despatch No. 2355! of 
October 31st only to accept the draft notes to the Germans about the military 
experts if the Conference will agree to instruct the experts now that their 
mission must terminate at the end of the year. 

2. We have talked this matter over with Massigli again, but he is adamant 
that the Ministry for Foreign Affairs cannot agree to such instructions at the 
moment. If we will only agree to the notes going off without further delay, 
he thinks there is a very good chance that at the end of the year the French 
Government will agree to the experts going, but nothing will induce the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs to say so now. It has been made perfectly clear 
to Massigli that whatever happens our expert will go at the end of year with 
naturally the necessary interval to prepare a report, and he considers this 
reasonable and hopes the French will be able to do the same. But for the 
moment the Ministry for Foreign Affairs daren’t press the Ministry for War to 
agree to a date; they say when the moment comes, the end of the year, they 
will do so; but not now, and Massigli adds that the advent of Maginot at the 
Ministry for War? will make the situation more difficult for Briand in this and 
similar matters. 

3. I have thought the matter over carefully and I do not see what we gain 
by precipitating matters now. If we insist on withdrawing on December 
15th, we shall do so without the French and annoy them considerably over 
a matter of third-rate importance. If we wait fifteen days more until the end 
of the year we have a good chance of withdrawing with the French, and 
anyhow we can then withdraw tactfully and without annoying them. 

4. I beg you, in these circumstances, not to stand out for this trifle. I am 
sure the infinitesimal concession which you are asked to make, will be worth 
while. May I also ask for a very early answer, if possible by telephone 
tomorrow, November 5th, as the French consider that the sooner they 


tT No. 44. 

2 M. Maginot was Minister for War in the French Government formed by M. André 
Tardieu on November 2. MM. Briand and Chéron retained the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and Finance respectively. 
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get the notes off the more likely they are to get satisfaction before the end of 
the year. 
Yrs ever 
TYRRELL 


No. 50 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 5, 4.45 p.m.) 


No. 54 Telegraphic [C 8382/149/3) 
Important VIENNA, November 5, 1929, 2.50 p.m. 


Chancellor sent Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs to tell 
me this morning how perturbed he was by yesterday’s proceedings in the 
House of Commons.' Herr Peter fears that position of Chancellor who is now 
engaged in a difficult fight on two fronts will be considerably shaken thereby. 
On the one hand Austrian Socialists will be encouraged to adopt less reason- 
able attitude in the present negotiations for constitutional reform. On the 
other hand the Right will be infuriated and will . . .2 Austrian Socialists of 
being guilty of high treason by inspiring yesterday’s question in the House. 

I replied that in a democratic country like England no member of Parlia- 
ment could be prevented from putting questions to the government who were 
bound to answer such questions and at Herr Peter’s request I authorized the 
Chancellor to make a statement to this effect if attacked in Parliament today 
as he expects to be. 

I told Herr Peter that your answers were clearly meant to serve the cause 
of peace in Central Europe and indeed to strengthen the Austrian govern- 
ment in its natural desire to bring about a settlement on constitutional lines. 

I pointed out that it was only natural that his (stc) government should 
wish terms of treaty of St. Germain to be carried out and that all illegal 
associations here should after the conclusion of the negotiations be disarmed. 
This was moreover the wish of the Chancellor himself as expressed to me 
recently. I suggested also that if the weaker party (Social Democrat) might 
have been encouraged by yesterday’s proceedings at Westminster to hope, 
the stronger party (viz. Heimwehr) might perhaps be led to show more 
reason than heretofore. This view Herr Peter would not accept and departed 
uncomforted. 


! For questions relating to the situation in Austria by Mr. C. Buxton, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Lathan and Earl Winterton, Members of Parliament for the Elland Division of Yorkshire, 
Whitehaven, the Park Division of Sheffield, and Horsham and Worthing respectively, and 
for Mr. Henderson’s answers see Parl Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 231, cols. 586-8. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 51 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 5, 7.30 p.m.) 


No. 56 Telegraphic [C 8393/149/3] 


VIENNA, November 5, 1929, 6.25 p.m. 


I had long conversation with Doctor Bauer who is as I have already 
reported! pessimistic regarding the situation. 

What he chiefly fears is the inability of the Chancellor to be able to impose 
reason on bourgeois extremists and Heimwehr. He deplores fact that 
Chancellor consented to put forward exaggerated proposals drawn up by 
Herr Vaugoin on purpose to ensure non-acceptance by Socialists. 

Doctor Bauer says that present negotiations in sub-committee will termi- 
nate in about a week after which direct conversations between couple of 
Socialist representatives and Chancellor will begin together with similar 
conversations between latter and one or two representatives of majority 
parties. These conversations will last about a fortnight after which in case 
of breakdown Doctor Bauer fears fall of Herr Schober and advent of some 
fire-eater such as Herr Vaugoin or opportunist such as Herr Buresch governor 
of Lower Austria either of whom might proceed on unconstitutional methods. 
Doctor Bauer regards yesterday’s proceedings in the House of Commons as 
likely in the long run to have a good effect by reminding Austria that she is 
part of the great European family. He unlike Herr Breitner would welcome 
immediate intervention by say Great Britain, France and Germany with 
a view to ensuring dissolution of illicit organisations. Disarmament could 
follow later once their meetings and marchings were forbidden. Such 
intervention would he said have to be most tactfully carried out so as not to 
wound Austrian susceptibilities. 

Doctor Bauer promised that Socialists would not show themselves the 
slightest unreasonable in their negotiations as result of proceedings in the 
House of Commons. He professed to be most anxious to avoid any action 
calculated to weaken Chancellor’s position. 

My views on possibility of intervention are given in my immediately 
following telegram.? 

' See No. 40. 2 No. 53. 


No. 52 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [C 8391/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1929, 7.20 p.m. 
From Sir R. Lindsay.! 
I agree that in the circumstances you may approve the despatch of Notes 
to German government, without insisting on a resolution being adopted at 
1 This message evidently related to No. 49. 
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the same time regarding withdrawal of the experts. Provided you are satisfied 
that the French realise that we still reserve our right to withdraw Gossett 
[stc] separately at the end of the year, you need say no more about his with- 
drawal on the 15th December. 


No. 53 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 6, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 57 Telegraphic (C’ 8394/149/3] 
VIENNA, November 5, 1929, 8.30 p.m. 


I adhere to the view which I have already expressed that direct interven- 
tion here to obtain disarmament before the conclusion of present negotiations 
on constitutional changes would be worse than useless and might precipitate 
the very crisis we are all anxious to avoid. 

If these negotiations succeed I could confine myself to reminding the 
Chancellor of his spontaneous statement to me about disarmament (see my 
despatch No. 294! of October 17th). 

If negotiations fail it would in my opinion be advisable and my French 
colleague agrees with me, to make urgent representations to Austrian govern- 
ment to ensure speedy dissolution and subsequent disarmament of all illicit 
associations. 

Representations would have more effect if German Minister could make 
them simultaneously if not in identic terms. He is somewhat naturally averse 
from intervening here with any such object; but if he were instructed to 
recommend moderation in vaguer terms than either French Minister or I, 
basing himself for instance on the natural desire of German government to 
see peace reign in a neighbouring and friendly state, it would reinforce any 
representations we may be directed to make. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Berlin No. 1. 


t No. 25. 


No. 54 


Note from the German Ambassador to Mr. A. Henderson 
No. A. 2702 [C 8492/5632/18] 
Translation GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, November 6, 1929 
Sir, 
I have the honour to enclose herewith, for Your Excellency’s information, 


the text of a letter which in accordance with instructions from my Govern- 
ment I have addressed to Mr. Philip Snowden, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, 1n reply to his letter of the 28th ultimo, a copy of which is like- 
wise enclosed. 

I may observe in explanation that during Your Excellency’s absence from 
London I discussed the question of the liquidation of German property with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his capacity of Acting Prime Minister.! 

I have, &c., 
STHAMER 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 54 


Letter from Dr. Sthamer to Mr. Snowden 


Copy November 6, 1929 


Dear Mr. Snowden, 

I beg to acknowledge your note of October 28th with which you were 
good enough to send me in reply to our conversation on October 17th a.c.? 
your considered views with regard to certain outstanding questions about 
the liquidation of German property, rights and interests under the economic 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

I have communicated your views to my Government and cannot con- 
ceal from you that the line you take with regard to my representations has 
caused great regret in Berlin. My Government are of the opinion that the 
Draft Agreement presented to us does not sufficiently conform to the recom- 
mendations of the Young Plan and that it could be improved materially 
without prejudicing legitimate British interests. 

Your views on the subject of the surplus of properties liquidated under the 
Clearing Office procedure in the past have also very much disappointed the 
German Government. Although they fully recognize that you do not desire 
to cause them any unnecessary embar[r]assment by not pressing for any 
collateral declaration, they regret that materially the views of the two 
Governments differ fundamentally. My Government can therefore not 
regard these questions as definitely settled but consider it necessary to 
continue the discussion by verbal negotiations. 

Believe me, &c. 


STHAMER 
ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 54 
Letter from Mr. Snowden to Dr. Sthamer 
Copy TREASURY CHAMBERS, October 28, 1929 


My dear Ambassador, 

You asked me to send you a note of my considered views on the representa- 
tions which you were good enough to make to me on the 17th October with 
™ See No. 27. 2 Anni currentis, of the current year. 

3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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regard to certain outstanding questions about the liquidation of German 
property rights and interests under the Economic Clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

I have considered these representations and discussed them with my 
colleague, the President of the Board of Trade, who is more directly con- 
cerned than I am with the administration of the Clearing Office. 

The first question you raised related to the recommendation of the Young 
Plan that 


“The Governments make no further use from the date of the acceptance 
of this Report of their right to seize, retain and liquidate property, rights 
and interests of German nationals or companies controlled by them in so 
far as not already liquid or liquidated or finally disposed of, and that the 
outstanding questions concerning such property should be definitely 
cleared up within one year after the coming into force of this plan.’ 


At the Hague Conference the British Delegation pointed out that their 
acceptance of this recommendation would be conditional on an arrangement 
being reached to safeguard British interests in property which was the sub- 
ject matter of binding contracts for realisation already entered into, or 
which was the subject matter of legal proceedings commenced prior to the 
publication of the Experts’ Report and that all such property must be 
regarded as finally disposed of; and further that the British Government must 
be indemnified against the costs and expenses previously incurred in connec- 
tion with such property.* I understand that a draft Agreement, giving effect 
to the views thus outlined by the British Delegation, has been under negotia- 
tion between representatives of the Clearing Offices, which will enable the 
German owners to recover properties estimated to be worth at least 
£5 millions. The conditions prescribed in the Agreement appear to me to 
be reasonable and if the German Government desires effect to be given to the 
recommendation of the Young Plan, I can only suggest that they should 
take steps to complete the Agreement without further delay. 

You also referred to the surplus of properties liquidated under the Clearing 
Office procedure in the past, and you urged that there was an equitable, if — 
not a legal, case for returning this surplus to the German Government. I 
regret that I must altogether dissent from this view. As the German 
Government have repeatedly been informed, His Majesty’s Government 
regard this matter as definitely closed by the dicisions [sic] of The Hague 
Interpretation Court, under the Dawes Plan, and they cannot admit that 
it can now be made the subject of further discussion.’ While I do not for 


4 This reservation was made by Mr. Graham at the meeting of the Financial Commission 
of The Hague Conference on August 30 and its full text was included as annex I in the 
stenographic notes of the meeting (received in the Foreign Office on September 2). Mr. 
Graham further reserved the right to secure a reference to this reservation in the protocol 
of the conference: see Volume VI, No. 351, article 2. 

5 The preceding three sentences are cited in Martin Vogt, Das Kabinett Miiller II (Boppard 
am Rhein, 1970), vol. ii, p. 1129, note 5, published in the series Akten der Reichskanzlet 
Weimarer Republik. 
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a moment desire to press for any collateral declaration which will cause 
unnecessary embarrassment to the German Government, it must be clearly 
understood that the Agreement for the release of the properties not yet 
liquidated which we have proposed is a final settlement of all claims in 
respect of past Clearing Office operations. 

I should greatly regret if this question were in any way to prejudice the 
good relations between the two countries, but I cannot admit that His 
Majesty’s Government are in any way responsible for the losses of the German 
nationals whose properties have been liquidated. 

Believe me, &c., 
PHILIP SNOWDEN 


No. 55 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 8, 2.5 p.m.) 


No. 139 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/116] 
BERLIN, November 8, 1929, 1.55 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram,' and last two paragraphs of Sir E. 
Phipps’s telegram? of 5th November. 

German Government would not of course join in any specific representa- 
tions regarding the dissolution or disarmament of illicit organisations since 
they are themselves obliged to tolerate similar organisations in Germany. 

(Repeated to Vienna.) 


t No. 56. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
2 No. 53. 


No. 56 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 8, 3.25 p.m.) 


No. 138 Telegraphic [C 8460/149/3] 


BERLIN, November 8, 1929, 2.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 137.! 

Chancellor tells me privately that he warned Austrian Minister a fortnight 
ago about dangers inherent in the present situation in Austria. He had 
repeated this warning two days ago and had been working on the Austrian 
government through friends in Vienna in the same sense. Austrian Minister 
here professed an optimism which he, Chancellor did not share. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of November 6 referred to No. 53 and, in particular, 
expressed the view that the German Government would not join in any representations. 
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Chancellor was doubtful whether present negotiations in Vienna, on 
constitutional changes, would succeed. As long as Schober remained in 
power he was not anxious. But Schober might resign if negotiations failed, 
and there was then a possibility, in his opinion, that Herr Vaugoin would 
take office and summon Parliament to meet at Innsbruck or some other 
provincial town and proclaim a constitution from there. Many deputies 
would naturally not attend such a summons but a course of action such as 
he foresaw would inevitably lead to a kind of civil war which might furnish 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and even Italy, with a pretext for intervention. 

He knew it was stated that there was some sort of connexion or under- 
standing between re-actionary elements in Germany such as the Staelhelm 
[sec] and Austrian Heimwehr. If he thought that there was any likelihood of 
active co-operation between the Staelhelm and Heimwehr he would not 
(? hesitate) to close frontier. He did not think direct intervention at Vienna 
advisable in present circumstances but he considered that your recent 
statement in the House about the Austrian situation had been timely and 
useful. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 138, repeated to Vienna. 


No. 57 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 152 Telegraphic [C 8480/7222/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1929, 6 p.m. 


Colonel Gosset’s letter to Director of Military Operations and Intelligence 
of October goth. Verification of destruction of Kehl fortifications.' 

Although we recognise that Ambassadors’ Conference cannot demand 
visits of inspection as a right, a refusal by German government to accept 
stipulation in protocol regarding verification would involve awkward dead- 
lock and serve as an argument to the French to delay withdrawal of their 
expert from Berlin. I accordingly request that you will approach unofficially 
German government and endeavour in an informal and friendly manner to 
persuade them that it is in their best interests to accept above-mentioned 
stipulation, which after all is not couched in the form of a demand but is 
merely designed to enable both parties to arrive by mutual agreement at 
a speedy and satisfactory settlement of this troublesome outstanding question. 

You should keep your French, Italian, and Belgian colleagues informed. 

Repeated to Paris by bag No. 252. 

1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this letter recorded 
an interview with Dr. Forster ‘regarding German objections to stipulation in protocol 


submitted to them that facilities should be given for verification of work of demolition’. 
The draft protocol submitted to the German Government on October 14 is not printed. 
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No. 58 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 253 Telegraphic [C 8476/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1929, I p.m. 


Please obtain concurrence of French government in terms of Mr. Snowden’s 
proposed draft reply,' copy of which you have received from Leith Ross, to 
letter! addressed to him on October 2gth by M. Jaspar regarding attitude of 
United States government towards method of payment of their share in the 
annuities fixed by the Young Plan.? 


1 See No. 59. 

2 Lord Tyrrell subsequently transmitted in Paris despatch No. 1564 (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives) copy of a note of November 19 from the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs which, according to the docket, stated that Mr. Snowden’s draft reply to M. Jaspar 
seemed to meet the case subject to an amendment in the paragraph corresponding to 
paragraph 3 of No. 59. A draft of M. Briand’s reply to M. Jaspar was also enclosed. 


No. 59 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 197 Telegraphic [C 8476/12/18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1929, 2.30 p.m. 


Presumably the Italian government have like His Majesty’s Government 
received from M. Jaspar a note! stating that the United States government 
have requested the German government to negotiate a separate agreement with 
a view to American share of reparations being paid to them direct and not 
through the intermediary of the International Bank. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to reply to this note in the following sense: 


2. While His Majesty’s Government had hoped that all the countries 
concerned would have agreed to receive their share in the annuities through 
the agency of the Bank for International Settlements, as was contemplated 
in the Young Plan, they nevertheless, for their part, acquiesce in the pro- 
posal. In doing so His Majesty’s Government of course assume that the 
German payments to the United States will be governed by the same condi- 
tions as the payments to the Bank for account of the other creditor govern- 
ments so that there should at no time be any discrimination, as regards either 
payment or transfer, between the share of the United States and those of the 
other creditor governments. Should the German government accord to the 
United States conditions more favourable than those affecting the remainder 


1 This letter of October 29 to Mr. Snowden is not printed. M. Jaspar explained that the 
information summarized below had been communicated to him by the German Minister at 
Brussels, who had further stated that his Government had agreed to negotiate with the 
U.S. Government and considered that further negotiations would as a result be necessary 
with the creditor States. 
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of the annuities, the other creditor governments would naturally reserve the 
right to require the same privileges to be extended to them. 

3. If the other creditor governments adopt the same point of view, His 
Majesty’s Government consider that the German government should be so 
informed and requested to take account of the view expressed in the terms 
of any agreement it may negotiate with the United States. They should 
further be requested to transmit the text of the agreement, when concluded 
to the other creditor governments so that they may consider the framing of 
an appropriate convention to enable effect to be given thereto. Ends. 

4. Please ascertain urgently whether Italian government concur in this 
text.? 


2 Sir R. Graham stated in Rome telegram No. 133 of November 16: ‘Italian Government 
agree, and are answering M. Jaspar accordingly.” Mr. Snowden’s reply to M. Jaspar, dated 
November 20, 1929, was the same as the draft of which a slightly condensed version is 
printed above, except that the first eleven words of paragraph 3 above were omitted. The 
text 1s printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. ii, 
pp. 1101-2. 


No. 60 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 254 Telegraphic [C 8501r/1/18] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1929, 4 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Leith Ross from Sir R. Hopkins.' 

Your letter of November 7th regarding French attitude towards guarantee 
fund.? I have consulted Stamp and the text of his reply is as follows: 

Here is a quick answer which I return from memory and without reference 
to documents or dates. . . .3 

The French contention is absolute rot. They always wanted 500 million 
gold marks unconditional in order that they could mobilise. There was no 


™ Controller of Finance and Supply Services in H.M. Treasury. 

2 Not printed. In this letter from Paris relating to the special guarantee fund to be de- 
posited by France with the Bank for International Settlements in accordance with annex 
VIII of the Young Report, Mr. Leith-Ross stated in particular: ‘I had a very long and 
animated discussion with the French Treasury people again yesterday and found them very 
obstinate about the Guarantee Fund. They continually assert that we are not entitled to 
complain about the distribution of the unconditional annuities, as Stamp [Sir J. Stamp, 
a British member of the Committee of Experts on Reparations] was definitely offered the 
full British Spa percentage of those annuities [i.e. in accordance with the agreement of July 16, 
1920, printed in Cmd. 1615 of 1922: cf. First Series, Volume VIII, No. 77, note 3] and said 
that the British Government were not interested. I cannot understand this, as the Cabinet 
definitely laid down the principle, before the Experts Committee was appointed, that 
France should not receive any priority in regard to mobilisation, and so far as I can recollect 
I always pressed hard that we should get our full share of these unconditional payments.’ 

3 Punctuation as in original telegram. Sir J. Stamp’s letter here included an offer to 
examine Carefully the documents. 
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difficulty whatever about our percentage proportion equivalent to this being 
included in the unconditional until near the end, because the unconditional 
was large enough. Then in the final bargains between Schacht* and the 
Americans, the Germans began to squeeze it down to 750 or less, so that our 
Spa percentage was in danger. We got hopelessly bogged on any chance of 
getting it up to goo millions; so the proposal was that it should increase 
progressively from 660 to g60 by annual increments as their capacity to pay 
the whole annuity became assured in course of time. This did not cover the 
full Spa percentage at once, but it did mean that if we changed our mind 
about mobilisation in the course of a few years, there would be enough left to 
cover us. This proposal lasted right up until the final settlement when the 
only two outstanding points were the progression pressed for by us and the 
political clause about non-German reparations pressed for by Germany, and 
finally the Americans gave away our point in order to secure the Germans. 
That left us in the soup so far as the Spa percentage of the unconditional 
was concerned. Moreau’ consistently refused to budge on his original under- 
standing for 500 because he said that mobilisation was the only thing that 
made him come off the Dawes Plan. I could not break on this, because in my 
judgment, it had no significance economically, and in the same week I had 
to fight and win two points which were of significance. 


(1) We had to get the Clearing House balances agreed to as our 
property, and 

(2) we got the five million sterling special debt cover for the first year 
on top of the scale. On this, as you know, I took the tremendous risk of 
proposing to walk out and smash the whole thing. I felt that I should have 
the Americans with me because it really was the principle of debt cover. So 
it is all nonsense to say that we acquiesced. We were squeezed between the 
French minimum of 500, that they refused to change, and what the whole 
Committee finally agreed to Germany having in exchange for giving up 
the political clause. 


I find I wrote a letter® to Leith Ross on the 29th July which finished up 
with the following: ‘Of course on the general problem I need hardly tell you 
that if we had known that there was going to be any risk of the unconditional 
being as low as 660 or the slightest risk of progression being knocked out, we 
should never have agreed to the French figure of 500 m. en route, and there 
would have been general support, I think for 350. But the knowledge came 
too late for any discusston—only a twelfth hour smash on this point would 
have been possible’. And then I wrote home a covering letter® on this very 
point in which I told him that this was the most serious point in the 
Conference to me, because I knew of its political significance, and how 
impossible it was for us to smash upon it. 


4 Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, had been a German member of the Commit- 
tee of Experts on Reparations. 

5 Governor of the Bank of France and a French member of the Committee of Experts. 

6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 61 


Sir EF. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 9, 6.15 p.m.) 


No. 63 Telegraphic { Telegrams 50/117] 
VIENNA, November 9, 1929, 5.10 p.m. 


Mgr. Seipel has been obliged to pour out his venom in the manner de- 
scribed in my immediately preceding telegram,' for the ‘Reichspost’ is his 
organ. His action in saluting Fascist Italy as the protector of Austria is 
hardly calculated to find much favour in informed Austrian political opinion, 
in view of the humiliation inflicted by Italian Government and press on 
Austria in general and Mgr. Seipel in particular for the past year or more. 

Italy is now making advances to the Austrian Government, and I hear 
that the suggestion has been made to the Austrian Chancellor that a visit 
to Rome would be advisable. He had hitherto declined to agree to this, for 
he feels that he would not obtain any concessions over Southern Tyrol. 

(Repeated to Rome, No. 4.) 

1 Not printed. This telegram of November g reported that the Reichspost of that date 


described ‘the violent Italian press campaign [in respect of Mr. Henderson’s Parliamentary 
answers on the situation in Austria] as a “‘severe criticism of attempted intervention in 
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Austrian affairs’’. 


No. 62 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [C 8382/149/3} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1929, 5.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 54! (of November 5th: political situation in Austria). 

I approve the language held by you to Herr Peter. 

A further argument to be used is that His Majesty’s Government are 
entitled to be specially interested in the maintenance of stability in Austria 
by reason of the fact that they have guaranteed the 1923 loan. 


1 No. 50. 


No. 63 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 11, 7 p.m.) 


No. 66 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/117] 
VIENNA, November 11, 1929, 5.55 p.m. 
I had friendly conversation with Chancellor this morning, it being his 
reception-day. 
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Herr Schober began by deploring the unusual interest shown in Austrian 
affairs lately by so many foreign countries. He readily admitted, however, 
that once the question had been asked in the House of Commons you could 
not have said less than you did in your answer. He also admitted that your 
answer might be quite useful to him vis-a-vis certain extremists on the Right. 
He is not at all afraid of those extremists, however, and assured me that only 
last week, when they expressed undue impatience at the slowness of the 
constitutional negotiations, he had enquired of some of their leaders whether 
they wished to compel him to take forcible measures against themselves; 
whereupon they had collapsed. He has now brought them into closer touch 
with sensible members of majority parties, and this alone will, he thinks, 
make them more reasonable. 

Proceedings in parliamentary sub-committee have, as I foreshadowed, now 
terminated and direct conversations are daily proceeding between Chancellor 
and Socialist leaders. Herr Schober declared those conversations were very 
satisfactory and were being conducted in a most reasonable spirit. He even 
hopes that fair arrangement acceptable to all may be concluded within 
a few days. If Heimwehr leaders do not like it they will have to lump it.! 

t Sir E. Phipps added in his telegram No. 67 of November 11 that he had thought it 
politic to inform Herr Schober of his conversation with Dr. Bauer (see No. 51) and that the 


Austrian Chancellor had replied that ‘he had not seen any sign of Socialist stiffening’ as 
a result of interest in Austrian affairs in British political circles. 


No. 64 


Letter from Mr. Snowden to the German Ambassador’ 
[C' 8573/5632/18] 
H.M. TREASURY, November 11, 1929 
My dear Ambassador, 

I have received with some surprise your letter? of the 6th November with 
further reference to the questions which have arisen regarding the liquidation 
of German property rights and interests under the Economic Clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Your Government, I am sure, is sincere in its desire that His Majesty’s 
Government should adhere to their conditional acceptance of the recom- 
mendation of the Experts’ Report quoted in my letter} of the 28th October, 
and that being so I can only say that it is incumbent upon them to expedite 
the conclusion of an agreement with the duly appointed representatives of 
the British Clearing Office upon the technical questions involved. Unless 
this is done within a reasonable period it will not be possible for His Majesty’s 
Government to continue the suspension of liquidation, which was authorised 
in order to give opportunity for such an agreement to be reached. I trust 


1 The text of this letter was received in the Foreign Office from the Treasury on 
November 12. 
2 Enclosure 1 in No. 54. 3 Enclosure 2, tbid. 
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therefore that the oral negotiations mentioned in the last sentence of your 
letter will be resumed on this point and brought to a conclusion without 
further delay. 

As regards the surplus of properties liquidated in the past, I replied in my 
last letter} to the arguments you had previously adduced. I must add that, 
in my considered view, in accepting the Young Plan the German Govern- 
ment has in fact accepted the existing position with regard to this surplus, 
the maintenance of which is an integral part of the Plan. Further insistence 
therefore by your Government on this point could lead to no useful result. 
On the contrary it must inevitably delay, and thereby imperil, the successful 
conclusion of the coming negotiations at The Hague, which, as you yourself 
have pointed out to me, your Government so earnestly desires to expedite. 

Believe me, &c., 
Pritip SNOWDEN 


No. 65 


Memorandum by Mr. Balfour 
[C 9137/6697/62)* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 11, 1929 


Disarmament of the ex-enemy countries 


The question having been raised as to the extent to which it is either the 
duty or the interest of His Majesty’s Government to assume the initiative in 
connexion with the enforcement of the disarmament clauses of the peace 
treaties in Central and South-Eastern Europe, it will be the object of the 
present memorandum to place this question in its proper perspective by 
summarising the more recent history of disarmament in the ex-enemy 
countries, with particular reference to the policy adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government in relation to the problem. 

It will be found that this summary will, in practice, relate almost entirely 
to military disarmament as distinct from naval and aeronautical disarma- 
ment. The reason for this is that there is no evidence that the ex-enemy 
Governments are, as a matter of policy, working to nullify the restrictions 
imposed upon them in respect of their navy and military air force. 

As regards the former, Germany is alone affected (Bulgaria can hardly be 
held to count), and the German naval authorities have gone out of their way 
on two occasions to consult the British naval attaché in Berlin as to whether — 
certain developments in naval disarmament would conflict with the arma- 
ments prescribed by the treaty. 

1 An earlier version of this memorandum had been prepared in the Foreign Office on 
August 29 in connection with the Parliamentary Question of July 10 by Mr. Ayles referred 


to in No. 2, note 3. The version here printed incorporates some small amendments received 
from the War Office. 
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In the case of aeronautical disarmament, it has, since the entry into force 
of the peace treaties, become increasingly clear that, while it may be possible 
to prevent a country from having a fully organised military air force, it is 
wellnigh impossible to prevent its commercial air force from constituting, 
both as regards machines and personnel, a potential air force of very real 
value. Germany has set herself to develop commercial aviation on a vast 
scale, and her success has been so great that it remains to be seen how far 
she will make any special efforts to create clandestinely a purely military air 
force in addition. In the other ex-enemy countries the question of military 
aviation has not yet seriously arisen. 


1. Plan of the Peace Treaties as regards the Functions of the Military Commissions 
of Control and Investigations by the League. 


In the first place it should be observed that the general plan of part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles (military, naval and air clauses) was that the disarma- 
ment of Germany should be carried out under the supervision of Allied com- 
missions, and that when these were withdrawn and their mission completed, 
it should devolve upon the League of Nations to ensure, by investigation, 
Germany’s continued observance of the military status laid down. At the 
same time the disarmament of Germany was designed to be only a first step 
in a general disarmament by all nations. It may be useful in this connexion 
to quote the following extracts from part V of the Treaty of Versailles :— 


‘Preamble.—In order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to ob- 
serve the military, naval and air clauses which follow.’ 

‘Article 203.—All the military, naval and air clauses contained in the 
present treaty, for the execution of which a time-limit is prescribed, shall 
be executed by Germany under the control of inter-Allied commissions 
specially appointed for this purpose by the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers.’ 

‘Article 213.—So long as the present treaty remains in force, Germany 
undertakes to give every facility for any investigation which the Council of 
the League of Nations, acting if need be by a majority vote, may consider 
necessary.’ 


Similar clauses were inserted in the treaties of peace with Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 

As regards article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
clauses of the other peace treaties, the Council of the League has drawn up 
rules which it finally approved on the 11th December, 1926, under which 
every Government member of the League of Nations is entitled to com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the League for consideration by the 
Council any reports or information which in the opinion of that Government 
call for exercise by the Council of the right of investigation. The Council, 
acting by a majority vote, will then decide whether it is necessary in any 
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particular case to hold an investigation. The foregoing rules, into the details 
of which it is immaterial to enter in the present connexion, do not, however, 
set up any permanent machinery for investigation into alleged infractions 
of the disarmament clauses of the peace treaties or maintain any organisation 
In an ex-enemy country. 

As regards those articles of the peace treaties which relate to the Inter- 
Allied Military Commissions of Control and their functions, it was evidently 
contemplated by the framers of the treaties that only a few months would be 
required before the disarmament of the ex-enemy countries would be com- 
plete and the League would enter upon its right of investigation. This proved, 
in the event, to be very far from the mark. Owing to the obstructive attitude 
of the ex-enemy countries and the difficulties which they placed in the way 
of the Inter-Allied Commissions of Control, the latter were unable to 
complete, according to plan, the execution of those disarmament clauses 
which prescribe a time-limit and were compelled indefinitely to prolong their 
activities. 


2. Conditions Prevailing at the Time when the Inter-Allied Commissions of Control 
were withdrawn and Points left outstanding for Settlement. 


(a.) Germany.—Nevertheless, by the summer of 1926 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had formed the view that the moment had arrived to withdraw the 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control from Germany. The commission had 
fulfilled the main object of the task entrusted to them, that of reducing 
Germany to such a condition of military subjection as to render her incapable 
of waging an aggressive war against her neighbours for any measurable 
period of time to come. It was felt that insistence upon the literal fulfilment 
of all the disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty would only serve to keep 
alive the war spirit in Germany without any compensating results and im- 
pede the movement towards a friendlier understanding between the former 
belligerent Powers which had received so great an impetus through the 
conclusion of the Locarno treaties. 

The endeavours to bring about a settlement of this question resulted in the 
arrangement signed at Geneva by Sir Austen Chamberlain on the 12th Decem- 
ber, 1926,3 and accepted by the representatives of the other interested Powers 
which terminated the work of the Inter-Allied Commission of Control in 
Germany as from the gist January, 1927, and declared that agreement 
had been reached on all questions connected with German disarmament 
excepting that of fortifications and of the manufacture of and traffic in 
war material which were left over to be dealt with between the Conference 

2 This resolution of December 11, 1926, is printed in League of Nations Offictal Journal, 
February 1927, p. 162: cf. Volume II, No. 352. It related to the scheme for investigation by 
the League of Nations into the execution of the naval, military, and air clauses of the treaties 
of peace, which was approved by the Council on September 27, 1924: see League of Nations 
Official Journal, October 1924, pp. 1592-5 (for a text embodying certain amendments see 
League of Nations document C. 729. 1926. IX). 

3 See No. 6, note 7. Sir Austen Chamberlain was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from November 1924 to June 1929. 
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of Ambassadors and the German Government; if still unsettled when the 
Commission of Control withdrew from Germany they should be referred to 
the Council of the League of Nations. Furthermore, under this arrangement 
the Powers represented on the Conference of Ambassadors appointed in 
March [February] 1927 technical experts who were attached to their 
Embassies in Berlin for the purpose of keeping in touch with the German 
Government and of assuring themselves that the measures agreed upon by 
the arrangement of December 1926 were duly carried out. 

As regards the two outstanding points above mentioned, on the 27th July, 
1927, the Reichstag approved a Bill setting out the restrictions on the 
manufacture, the import into and export from Germany, of war materials; 
in the same month the French and Belgian experts, after obstructions on the 
part of the German Government to such a visit had been overcome, pro- 
ceeded to KGnigsberg, Glogau and Kiistrin, and satisfied themselves that 
the work of destroying the fortifications there had in fact been carried out. 
Satisfaction having thus been given on the two outstanding points which had 
been left unsettled by the agreement of December 1927 [1926], on the 22nd 
July, 1927, the Conference of Ambassadors formally notified the Council of the 
League that the Inter-Allied Commission of Control in Germany had been 
dissolved on the previous 31st January, and transmitted without comments 
the final report of the commission ‘in order that the Council of the League 
of Nations may be in a position to avail itself, if necessary, of the right of 
investigation conferred upon it by article 213 of the treaty.’s 

The Inter-Allied Commission of Control having thus been withdrawn from 
Germany and responsibility for future investigation of the German arma- 

4 See Volume III, No. 269. Note in filed copy: ‘As regards the execution of the various 
measures undertaken by the German Government in the agreement of December 1926, the 
latter continued to procrastinate notwithstanding the efforts of the experts. The latter had 
no powers, such as possessed by the Commission of Control, to bring pressure to bear on 
the recalcitrant German military authorities, and it soon became evident that their mission 
was a failure, so much so that the German Government did not even resent their presence 
and were not, therefore, prepared to make any sacrifice to get rid of them. In these circum- 
stances, in June [ July] 1928 His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris informed the Conference of 
Ambassadors that His Majesty’s Government regarded the continued retention of the experts 
at Berlin as undesirable. Nevertheless, in deference to the wishes of the French and Belgian 
Governments, His Majesty’s Government consented to join in further representations to 
the German Government calling for the fulfilment of certain requirements in regard to the 
reduction and distribution of police effectives and the alteration and transformation of 
military establishments as a preliminary to the withdrawal of the experts. [See Volume V, 
No. 106.] Negotiations with the German Government have been dragging on ever since 
without much progress being made. Meanwhile the experts are still in Berlin, the German 
Government having failed, at any rate to the satisfaction of the French Government, to 
fulfil all of the above-mentioned requirements—in particular, those connected with the 
regulation of police effectives and the destruction of fortifications at the Kehl bridgehead. 
His Majesty’s Government, for their part, do not consider that these outstanding points are 
of sufficient importance to warrant the indefinite retention of the experts and have given 
the French Government clearly to understand that whatever reception the Germans may 
accord to the latest demands of the conference, the British expert will be withdrawn from 
Berlin at the end of the year.’ 

5 See League of Nations Official Journal, September 1927, p. 1058: cf. Volume III, No. 251. 
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ment position having been transferred to the Council of the League of 
Nations under article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles, it followed as a natural 
corollary that similar action should be taken in regard to the other ex-enemy 
Powers in accordance with the corresponding articles of the Treaties of 
Saint-Germain, Trianon and Neuilly. 

(b.) Austria.—Thus it came about that, although Austria had not at that 
time complied with all the requirements demanded of her, the Conference 
of Ambassadors decided in December 1927 to withdraw the Liquidation 
Organ to which the original Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control in 
Austria had already been reduced. On the 22nd [2nd] December the con- 
ference accordingly addressed a note® to the Austrian Government notifying 
them of this decision and dividing the points outstanding for settlement into 
two categories :— 


(1.) Those requirements which the Austrian Government were them- 
selves to execute before the 31st January, 1928, including in particular 
the voting of a War Material Law similar to that in force in Germany, the 
reduction of the munitions depot at Grossmittel, the completion of the 
single State factory with the exception of the powder and explosives section 
at Blumau and the small arms and heavy artillery section at Simmering- 
Heide. 

(2.) Those requirements the fulfilment of which should form the subject 
of subsequent verification on the part of military experts appointed by the 
Conference of Ambassadors, including the completion of the sections of 
the single State factory at Blumau and Simmering-Heide and the dis- 
bandment of the Gemeindewache or Viennese Municipal Guard. 


The note also expressed the hope that steps would be taken to deal with 
those political associations which had disregarded the measures adopted by 
the Austrian Government for the purpose of ensuring the fulfilment of article 
128 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain prohibiting educational establishments 
as well as all sporting and other clubs from occupying themselves with any 
military matters. 

As regards the first category of the above-mentioned requirements, the 
War Material Law was duly passed on the 17th January, 1928; on the 
1st October, 1928, the Austrian Government informed the Conference of 
Ambassadors of the measures adopted to execute the other requirements in 
this category and expressed the hope that they would be found to be satisfac- 
tory. Although these were not altogether adequate, the outstanding points 
were of insufficient importance to warrant further attention being drawn to 
them. As regards the second category, the experts, in reporting upon the 
result of their investigations on the roth September, 1928, stated that they 
had received assurances that the Blumau and Simmering-Heide sections of 
the single State factory would be completed early in 1929. On the other 
hand, they had been unable to obtain any assurance from the Austrian 
Government concerning the disbandment of the Gemeindewache. 


6 See Volume IV, No. 79. 
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On the 23rd May, 1929, the Conference of Ambassadors formally notified 
the Council of the League that the Liquidation Organ in Austria had been 
dissolved on the 31st January, 1928. They stated, however, that they did not 
consider that the results obtained as regards the two categories of require- 
ments above mentioned were in every respect satisfactory. They accordingly 
attached to their covering Ictter a supplementary note describing the omission 
of the Austrian Government to complete the prescribed reductions at the 
Grossmittel depot, to disband the Gemeindewache, to suppress the activities 
of irregular military associations and to destroy certain stocks of material 
and ammunition. In doing so the conference, in its letter to the Council, 
stated that ‘it will be for the Council, if it so desires, to form its conclusions 
from the facts thus reported.’? 

As for the above-mentioned irregular military associations, when the 
question of withdrawing the Organ of Liquidation from Austria was under 
discussion, the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards them was 
defined as follows in a despatch® to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris:— 


‘There is no doubt that the Austrian Government have failed to dissolve 
these irregular organisations and that they are in possession of illicit arms. 
On the other hand, they are a danger to no one but themselves. They 
have no irredentist character, and the Austrian Government are clearly 
powerless to secure their disbandment. In such circumstances, however 
desirable their disbandment might be, the spirit of the Treaty of St.- 
Germain is not violated by their continued existence, and to endeavour to 

secure further undertakings in this respect would only result in a further 
rebuff to the authority of the Ambassadors’ Conference.’ 


(c.) Hungary —The Conference of Ambassadors resolved on the 26th 
March, 1927, that the Inter-Allied Commission of Control in Hungary 
should cease to function on the 31st March, 1927, although its members 
would remain in Hungary until the 15th May, 1927, in order to complete 
the work on their final report and to supervise the organisation of the State 
munitions factory. The resolution also pointed out that the Hungarian 
Government were not taking adequate steps to enforce the recruiting laws 
passed in conformity with article 103 of the Treaty of Trianon which abolished 
compulsory military service. The conference therefore announced that 
attention would be drawn to this matter when notifying the Council of the 
League of Nations of the withdrawal of the commission. The terms of this 
resolution were duly communicated on the same day to the representatives 
of the Little Entente at Paris in accordance with an undertaking given to those 
Powers in July 1925 that they would be kept informed of all developments 
with regard to military control in Hungary. On the 16th August, 1927, the 
Conference of Ambassadors formally notified the Council that the Control 
Commission in Hungary had been withdrawn, and drew attention to reserva- 


7 See League of Nations Official Journal, August 1929, pp. 1276-7: cf. Volume VI, Nos. 61 
and 94. 
8 Forcign Office despatch No. 2866 to Paris of November 21, 1927, is not printed. 
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tions put on record by the commission regarding the application of the 
Hungarian recruiting laws. The letter added that: ‘It rests with the Council 
to draw such conclusions as may seem advisable in the interests of good 
feeling.’9 

(d.) Bulgaria.—In June 1926 His Majesty’s Government decided that an 
attempt should be made to withdraw the Organ of Liquidation to which as 
in Austria, the Commission of Control had been reduced, from Bulgaria, and 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris was accordingly instructed to take action 
with a view to the Organ of Liquidation being called upon to draw up a final 
report on the situation. His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris was at the 
same time informed that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the 
report should not stress unduly any points on which it could be held that 
the Bulgarian Government had not strictly conformed to the military clauses of 
the treaty, but that it should, as far as possible, raise no contentious issues. 
The presentation of the final report was delayed pending the fulfilment by 
the Bulgarian Government of a list of minimum requirements which the 
Conference of Ambassadors transmitted to them in October 1926. These 
minimum requirements included the demand that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment should, as soon as possible, take steps to modify article 71 of the Bul- 
garian Constitution (by which every adult is liable to military service) and 
give satisfactory evidence of their readiness to enforce the recruiting and 
enlisting procedure laid down in the laws enacted under the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty abolishing conscription. On the 28th June, 1927, the Organ of 
Liquidation reported that the Bulgarian Government had taken the neces- 
sary engagements and measures to give satisfaction on the various out- 
standing infractions of the treaty which had formed the subject of the 
above-mentioned requirements, and the Organ of Liquidation was accord- 
ingly withdrawn from Sofia on the goth June. The Conference of Ambassadors 
formally notified the Council of the League of Nations of this fact on the 
gist December, 1927, and at the same time transmitted with their letter the 
final report of the Organ of Liquidation, ‘with a view to the possible applica- 
tion of article 104 of the Treaty of Neuilly by the Council of the League of 
Nations.’!° This special allusion to the undertaking of Bulgaria to submit 
to investigation on the part of the League was presumably inserted with 
special reference to the fact that under article 71 of the Bulgarian Constitution 
compulsory service is still technically the law of the land, as also to the 
probable existence of irregularities in connexion with the execution of the 
Bulgarian Compulsory Labour Law—a matter to which more detailed 
reference will be made under heading (d) of the succeeding section of this 
memorandum. The Bulgarian Government, it should here be observed in 
passing, have undertaken never to invoke article 71 of the Constitution, but 
allege that it cannot be abrogated without the prior approval of a Grand 
National Assembly. 


9 See League of Nations Official Journal, September 1927, pp. 1058-9: cf. Volume III 
Nos. 54 and 286. 
10 See League of Nations Official Journal, March 1928, p. 324. 
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3. Behaviour of the ex-Enemy Countries in regard to Disarmament, subsequent to the 
Withdrawal of the Inter-Allited Commissions of Control. 


The decision to withdraw the Commissions of Control marked an impor- 
tant stage in the return of Europe to normal conditions; it was in the interest 
of conciliation that the former allied Powers had waived the strict letter of 
their treaty rights, not because they considered that these treaty rights had 
been fulfilled in their entirety. On the contrary, the ex-Allied Powers were 
well aware when they withdrew the Commissions of Control that the dis- 
armament of the ex-enemy countries was by no means complete, and the 
evidence since accumulated points to the fact that the latter, now that 
effective measures of supervision and control have been removed, are engaged 
in varying degrees and manner in infringing the military clauses of the peace 
treaties. The grossest cases of infractions are connected with the illicit 
import, export and manufacture of war material, which is dealt with separately 
later on in this memorandum. Meanwhile, the following facts should 
be noted. 

(a.) Germany.—A memorandum!" which the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff prepared in December 1928 for the information of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, estimated that Germany had at her disposal a partially- 
trained man-power of 3,700,000, 2 million of whom were members of the 
patriotic associations, in addition to the 230,000 men provided by the regular 
army and the police. The memorandum pointed out that the Reichs- 
wehrministerium was known to be in touch with the more important of the 
patriotic associations—a fact which is confirmed by recent reports received 
from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin and by information derived from 
other sources. The Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control in Germany 
drew attention, moreover, in their final report to their failure to induce the 
German Government to take proper steps to ensure the proper execution of 
legislative measures enacted in 1921 and 1926, with the object of preventing 
the associations from engaging in military and political activities and serving 
as an auxiliary to the regular forces in contravention of articles 177 and 178 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The Chief of the Imperial Staff, in his above- 
mentioned memorandum, also referred to the organisation of the main 
German industries with the co-operation of the Reichswehrministerium 
along lines which would enable them to be rapidly converted from peace to 
war production, he alluded to the steady increase in the military appropria- 
tions of the German annual budgets, and expressed the opinion that ‘the 
German military authorities are endeavouring to obtain money by all 
means in their power, including over-estimating for legitimate services, in 
order to enable them to provide the necessary finance for certain activities 
not allowed by the treaty. Such activities, which are naturally kept secret, 
might well include the collection of reserve stocks of material, the cost of 
experiments in forbidden weapons, and subsidies to certain firms who are 
potential manufacturers of war material.’ 


1 See Volume V, No. 268. 
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(6.) Ausira.—A similar unsatisfactory state of affairs to that already 
described in the case of Germany prevails in Austria, as appears from the 
following points enumerated in the conclusions of the final report of the 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control to which the Conference of Ambassadors 
directed the particular attention of the Council in their above-mentioned 
covering letter of May last:— 


(1.) The facility with which Austria, in view of her industrial potentiali- 
ties, now quiescent, might open up her factories, and, on obtaining the 
necessary raw material, within a period of six or nine months, resume her 
war manufactures, either on her own behalf or of any State which de- 
manded her assistance. 

(2.) The danger that the army, now reduced, may be converted into 
a cadre-army, which, by the enrolment of young men trained in the many 
associations existing in the country, could, in case of need, create an army 
of 200,000 to 300,000 men. 

(3.) Liaison between the German and Austrian staffs. 

(4.) The big clandestine traffic in arms, Vienna being the most active 
commercial centre. 


As in the case of Germany, decrees have been enacted by the Austrian 
Government in compliance with the stipulations of article 128 of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain for the purpose of preventing patriotic associations from 
assuming a military character. These decrees have remained a dead letter; 
the two most important of the semi-military patriotic associations, the 
Republikanischer Schutzbund and the Nationalist Heimwehr are estimated 
to possess a strength of 100,000 and 120,000 respectively, a large percentage 
of these societies, as many as 100,000 in the case of the Heimwehr, are 
understood to be armed (a belief which is borne out by the seizure on the 
14th February last by the Austrian police of rifles and machine guns belong- 
ing to the Verband der Arbeiter-Jagd and Schiitzverein); a close liaison 
would appear to exist between the Austrian army and the Heimwehr; a 
German officer, Major Pabst, who works in collaboration with the Nationalist 
Stahlhelm Society in Germany, 1s engaged in the military organisation of the 
Heimwehr; information received appears to show that he is in receipt of 
subsidies from the German Government, and that the Heimwehr, in case of 
need, would be in a position to supply a large number of machine guns to 
the German patriotic associations. 

(c.) Hungary.—A law enacted by the Hungarian Government in February 
1922 to give effect to the military clauses of the Treaty of Trianon contained 
provisions designed to prohibit the use of educational establishments and 
associations for military purposes. Nevertheless, the evidence at the disposal 
of the Foreign Office points to the fact that patriotic associations in Hungary 
are engaged in contravening this law with the active connivance of the 
Government. Whereas the activities of the patriotic associations in Austria 
are directed in the main towards influencing the domestic political situation, 
the corresponding Hungarian societies are animated by irredentist motives, 
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and in case of war would be prepared to serve as auxiliaries to the regular 
forces in an attempt to restore the pre-war frontiers in Hungary. The most 
powerful of these societies, the Levente, ostensibly designed to give compul- 
sory physical training to all male Hungarians under 21 years of age, is 
organised on military lines; and is alleged to possess half a million pupils who 
are given careful instruction in drill and rifle shooting. No definite proof is 
at present available that the Hungarian Government are systematically 
evading their undertakings in the matter of voluntary recruiting for the 
army. On the other hand, it is fairly certain that ostensibly in order to 
overcome the general unpopularity of a professional army the authorities are 
using compulsion to force young men to enlist for short terms. 

(d.) Bulgaria.—Although the Bulgarian Government have on paper 
fulfilled their corresponding undertakings in regard to voluntary recruiting, 
the widespread irregularities noted by the Organ of Liquidation when they 
conducted their special enquiry in the early months of 1926 justify the belief 
that the evasions of the Bulgarian Government under this head have gained 
added momentum since the withdrawal of the commission. It is furthermore 
probable that the Bulgarian Government are using the powers conferred 
upon them under the Compulsory Labour Law of October 1921 to enforce 
quasi-military discipline in the State labour units, and that these State 
labourers or ‘troudovaki’ are being trained to serve as an auxiliary reinforce- 
ment to the regular forces. The above-mentioned law, it should be explained, 
abrogated a previous law promulgated in July 1920, to which the Conference 
of Ambassadors had taken exception on the grounds that its provisions per- 
mitted clandestine mobilisation to be undertaken in time of peace. Although 
the new law did not contain these objectionable provisions and was ap- 
proved by the Allicd Military Committee of Versailles, the Organ of Liquida- 
tion in Bulgaria stated that information went to show that peasants called 
up for service under this law were subjected to pressure to recruit as soldiers, 
and that there was a tendency on the part of the Government to regard the 
labour corps as an index to the army. Indirect evidence from other sources 
indicates that Bulgarian State labourers are receiving military training. 
The Bulgarian General Staff also look to the Inner Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organisation to act in co-operation with the army in the event of 
hostilities between Bulgaria and her neighbours; it is estimated that within 
forty-eight hours of mobilisation this organisation could put up in the field 
a fully-armed force of 5,000 rifles, and that, within the first few weeks of war, 
its fighting strength could be expanded to a considerable degree. The Inner 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation has recently divided into two 
factions, but it is as yet too early to tell whether this fact will result in its 
eventual dissolution. 


4. The War Material Question. 


In addition to the treaty infractions dealt with in the preceding section, 
there remains a special type of infraction which deserves to be examined 
separately by reason of the fact that it has, since the withdrawal of the Com- 
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missions of Control, aroused more notice and discussion than any of the 
other possible infractions, namely, the illicit import, export and manufacture 
of war material by ex-enemy countries. The peace treaties strictly limited 
this traffic, and these limitations were further defined in agreements reached 
between the ex-enemy Governments and the Commissions of Control. These 
agreements are briefly as follows: The ex-enemy Governments are pledged 
only to manufacture war material in a limited number of factories in the case 
of Germany, or in the case of the others in one single State factory. Also, the 
four ex-enemy countries have agreed to detailed lists and definitions of 
articles, which are to be considered as war material, and as such are to be 
neither imported nor exported. These lists have been embodied in special 
laws for the purpose. Similar agreements have been concluded with the 
Governments of the four ex-enemy countries for preventing the manufacture 
of military aircraft and the use of civilian aircraft for military purposes, for 
limiting the number of aeroplanes and pilots to the needs of bond fide civilian 
aviation and for preventing military officers from being trained as pilots.'? 

Infractions of the laws which relate to the export or import of specific 
consignments of war material, are more readily detected and controlled in 
the absence of a commission on the spot than those which arise from the 
non-observance of obligations of an internal administrative character. 
Whereas, therefore, little or nothing has been done since the withdrawal of 
the control commissions to enforce respect for obligations in the latter 
category more positive action has been taken, at any rate by the French 
Government and by His Majesty’s Government, in regard to the question of 
the traffic in war material and in one case, that of the so-called St. Gotthard 
incident, to which more detailed reference will be made in a succeeding 
paragraph,'3 the illicit import of munitions into an ex-enemy country has 
formed the subject of an investigation on the part of a committee of the 
Council of the League. 


(i.) Policy of His Majesty's Government.—So far as concerns the practical 
efforts of His Majesty’s Government to control the export from Great Britain 
to ex-enemy countries of articles which may properly be classed as war 
material; applications received from British firms for export licences to an 
ex-enemy country in respect of articles which appear to come within this 
classification are examined by the competent departments of His Majesty’s 
Government. If it is considered that the grant of an export licence would 
infringe the provisions of the relevant war material law, the attention of the 
prospective exporter is drawn to the terms of the law and he is asked whether 
he has satisfied himself that the ex-enemy Government, notwithstanding this 
law, will permit the import of the articles in question. According to this 
procedure the nature of the reply received from the prospective exporter 
determines whether it is necessary for His Majesty’s Government to take up 

12 Note in filed copy: ‘As regards these agre[e]ments, see comments in the introductory 
section of this memorandum respecting the aeronautical clauses of the peace treaties.’ 


13 See subparagraph (ii. b) below. See also Volume IV, Nos. 112, 116, 118, 128, 130 
and 150. 
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the matter direct with the Government concerned in order to ensure the due 
observance of the latter’s treaty obligations. Following upon instructions 
addressed to him on the subject, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris brought 
these arrangements, as approved in the case of Germany, to the attention of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference on the 29th March, 1928, and suggested that 
the other Governments represented on the conference should be requested 
to act on similar lines. The French delegation to the conference replied on 
the 1st May, 1928, explaining the analogous procedure observed by the 
French Government, pointing out that in certain respects this procedure was 
even more strict than that followed by His Majesty’s Government. Besides 
the foregoing action to regulate the grant of export licences an arrangement 
exists with Lloyds and other insurance firms, whereby the Foreign Office are 
notified of doubtful arms consignments and asked for advice as to the in- 
surance thereof. In cases where it appears that the consignment originates 
in or is destined for an ex-enemy country, the firm is informed that the export 
of war material from the country concerned or its import into that country is 
contrary to the relevant Peace Treaty, and that it is assumed that the 
insurance will be declined. Although in so far as export is concerned, no 
information is available to show the effect of this policy on the British in- 
surance trade, the Department of Overseas Trade informed the Foreign 
Office in February 1929 that, in their opinion, insurance firms do not suffer 
to any appreciable extent by complying with the wishes of His Majesty’s 
Government as regards the refusal to insure consignments of war material 
originating in or destined for ex-enemy countries. 

(ii.) Behaviour of Ex-Enemy Countries—Turning to the behaviour of the 
ex-enemy countries in this matter, it is to be observed that, generally 
speaking, infractions of the War Material Laws in Germany and Austria take 
the form of illicit manufacture and export, whereas in Bulgaria and Hungary 
they take the form of illicit importation. 

(a.) Bulgaria.—Information at the disposal of the Foreign Office provides 
abundant evidence to show that Italian firms are actively engaged in supply- 
ing war material to Bulgaria with the secret connivance of the Italian military 
attaché at Sofia. This particularly unpleasant feature of the situation has 
not deterred His Majesty’s Government from drawing the attention of the 
Bulgarian Government on various occasions to such suspicious shipments in 
the hope that such representations might serve as a warning and might 
induce them to mend their ways and thus avert the danger of the neighbour- 
ing countries themselves raising the question in a manner calculated to 
precipitate international complications. From the summary of these repre- 
sentations in Annex 1,14 extracted from the Bulgarian annual report for 1928, 
it is difficult to judge how far this object was attained; at any rate, it appears 
that in one instance the efforts of His Majesty’s Government were instru- 
mental in turning back an illicit consignment of arms destined for Bulgaria. 
Unfortunately, information continues to be received at the Foreign Office 
regarding the arrival of munitions at Bulgarian ports on board Italian and 

14 Not printed. 
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Dutch vessels in amounts out of all proportion to the specified quantity of 
war material which the Organ of Liquidation permitted Bulgaria to import 
pending the construction of the single State factory prescribed by the Peace 
Treaty. Reports furthermore indicate that the Greek and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments are fully aware of the situation; it would seem that lack of conclusive 
evidence has alone restrained them from formulating against the Bulgarian 
Government a charge of infringing the treaty in this matter. 

(6.) Hungary.—lIt is fairly clear that Hungary is importing war material 
from Italy with the Italian Government’s connivance either through 
Austria or Bulgaria. She is probably also importing from other sources 
through the same channels. This traffic being for the most part overland, it 
is less easy to obtain information with regard to it than it 1s in the case of the 
shipments to Bulgaria. The only case, in fact, where anything approaching 
evidence has been forthcoming was that of a consignment held up at the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier station of St. Gotthard in January 1928. Five 
goods-wagon loads of machine-gun parts, consigned from Italy under a false 
designation were on that occasion detained at the Austro-Hungarian frontier 
by the Austrian authorities. This incident focussed international attention 
upon the attitude of Hungary towards disarmament, and for the first time 
brought into play the right of League investigation. The fact that this is the 
one occasion on which the Council of the League have hitherto exercised 
their right of investigation under the peace treaties renders the incident of 
especial interest in the present connexion, and a detailed summary thereof, 
extracted from the Hungarian annual report for 1928, is accordingly attached 
to the present memorandum as Annex 2.'4 

Notwithstanding the somewhat equivocal attitude of the Hungarian 
Government at the time when this consignment was discovered, it will be 
observed that the report'S of the Committee of Three, appointed by the 
Council to investigate the affair, exonerated the Hungarian authorities from 
blame and failed to bring any facts to light regarding the ultimate destination 
of the consignment. It is, of course, possible, as was pointed out by the British 
representative on the Council, that more positive results would have been 
obtained had the Council made fuller use of the powers of investigation 
conferred upon them under existing rules; as it was, the enquiry proved 
something of a fiasco, and did nothing to enhance the prestige of the League. 
Notwithstanding the unwelcome experiences of the St. Gotthard incident, 
it would appear that Hungary 1s still actively engaged in the clandestine 
arms traffic. 

(c.) Germany and Austria.—During the years 1925-27 reports were con- 
stantly reaching the Foreign Office of the shipment of arms to China and 
Soviet Russia from German ports, and notably from Hamburg and Bremen. 
Germany had not subscribed to the China Arms Embargo Agreement,!® and 
the problem of how to put a stop to this traffic was complicated by the fact 

1s See League of Nations Official Journal, July 1928, pp. 905-18. 


16 See The China Year Book 1925-6 (ed. H. G. W. Woodhead, Tientsin, n.d.), pp. 1199- 
1201. 
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that the Treaty of Versailles imposed no obligation upon Germany to 
prohibit or to prevent the transit of foreign-made war material across 
German territory. Proof was lacking to show that arms consignments leaving 
German ports were of German origin and manufacture; indeed, in August 
1926, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin reported that, according to 
his information, the arms business carried out by German manufacturers 
was a very small amount. Such business as went through Berlin was generally 
executed by manufacturers in Holland, Sweden and other countries. If 
German firms took an order they had it carried out abroad. Germany was 
the clearing house rather than the manufacturing centre. The position 
was to some extent improved by the announcement on the gth April, 1927, 
that the Far Eastern Association of Hamburg and Bremen, the largest 
German organisation of exporters to East Asiatic countries, as well as the 
Association of Hamburg Shipowners, had signed an agreement at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 2nd April, binding themselves vis-a-vis 
the Government of the Reich to desist henceforth from shipping arms or 
armaments destined for use in China on German ships or from German 
harbours. News of this agreement reached the Foreign Office at a time when 
the question of addressing representations to the German Government 
regarding the arms traffic to China and Soviet Russia was under considera- 
tion; its satisfactory nature, combined with the above-mentioned difficulty 
of establishing proof of German origin and manufacture, resulted in a deci- 
sion to await developments, and to postpone approaching the German 
Government on the subject until more definite evidence was available of 
direct shipments of arms from Germany. Information, however, regarding 
the export of war material to China continued to accumulate, and in 
January 1928 His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin invited the attention of 
the German authorities to the matter. The German Government, prompted 
in part by the fact that most of the traffic was conducted for the benefit of 
the Chinese northern armies with consequent detriment to German interests 
in the south, were not unwilling to take further action to control the transit 
of arms across German territory for export to China; but they feared to 
offend the Czechoslovak Government, since a large proportion of the traffic 
consisted in war material forwarded in transit via Germany from Czecho- 
slovakia. Now, under the terms of articles 363 and 364 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the latter country possesses the right (up till then not exercised) 
to have on lease free zone areas in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin. Further- 
more, under article 16 of the Statute of the Elbe of 1922, and the provisions 
of the German-Czechoslovak Economic Agreement of 1920,!7 Czechoslovakia 
possesses certain rights in regard to the free transit of goods across Germany. 
It was feared that Czechoslovakia might appeal to these rights in the event 
of the German Government attempting to prohibit the transit traffic to 


17 The Statute of the Elbe, signed by Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
France and Italy on February 22, 1922, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, 
pp. 598-612. The German—Czechoslovak economic agreement, signed on June 29, 1920, 
is printed in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1920, vol. 2, pp. 2240-78. 
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German ports. Whatever scruples the German Government may have 
entertained as to the effect of the contemplated legislation on their relations 
with Czechoslovakia were eventually outweighed by other considerations, 
among which may be included the advice constantly tendered by the German 
Minister at Peking, and the interest taken in the matter by His Majesty’s 
Government, as evidenced by further representations addressed to them by 
Sir R. Lindsay.'® On the goth March, 1928, Dr. Stresemann introduced 
a Bill into the Reichstag ‘forbidding traffic in arms into China.’ Section 1 of 
this Bill, which passed the Reichstag on the same day, forbade the supply, 
forwarding and insurance of war material intended for use in China. The 
German Ambassador in London communicated the draft of this law to His 
Majesty’s Government on the 29th March, explaining in a covering aide- 
mémoire'+ that the Bill prohibited, inter alia, the transit of war material 
through Germany. Herr Sthamer added that the application of this stipula- 
tion might possibly give rise to difficulties with the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment by creating a situation contrary to article 16 of the Statute of the Elbe, 
or to the provisions of the German-Czechoslovak Economic Agreement. In 
a note’ of the 2nd May, 1927 [1928], replying to this aide-mémoire Herr 
Sthamer was informed that His Majesty’s Government ‘trust that the 
Czechoslovak Government will not dispute the rights the German Govern- 
ment have assumed under the law, but that they will render the German 
Government such support and assistance as the circumstances warrant in the 
event of the Czechoslovak Government raising objections.” The note added 
that “His Majesty’s Government would prefer, as far as the Elbe Convention 
is concerned, not to commit their delegate on the Elbe Commission to any 
course of action or line of argument until and unless the Czechoslovak 
Government raise the issue.’ As regards the German—Czechoslovak Economic 
Agreement, the note pointed out that, as His Majesty’s Government were not 
parties to this instrument, they had no locus stand: for intervening. During 
the negotiations in 1928 between the Czechoslovak and German Govern- 
ments in regard to the question of free harbour zones at Hamburg and 
Stettin, the Czechoslovak Government protested against the above-mentioned 
law. The German Government explained, however, that they had been 
compelled by their international engagements to adopt this legislation, and 
the Czechoslovak Government, subject to the reservation of their rights, there- 
upon declared that they did not intend to export any arms and munitions in 
future to China. On the other hand, the Chinese Arms Embargo Agreement 
was raised on the 26th April, 1929, and the law itself which, under section 4, 
remained valid only until the rst May, 1929, unless renewed by the Reich- 
stag, would appear to have lapsed on that date. Whilst the foregoing action 
on the part of the German Government is thus merely of academic interest, 
it serves to illustrate one of the difficulties of controlling German exports of 
war material owing to the fact that she is not required by the Peace Treaty 
to prohibit the transit of foreign-made war material across her territory and 
through her ports, and that, moreover, Czechoslovakia may assert a right to 
18 Sir R. Lindsay had been H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, October 1926—July 1928. 
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compel Germany to permit Czechoslovak war material to cross Germany to 
the Czechoslovak free zones in Hamburg and Stettin. 

As regards the more recent history of the question, the French Ambassador 
in October 1928 enquired whether His Majesty’s Government would be 
disposed to concert with the French Government in protesting either at 
Berlin, Vienna or Geneva against the export to Holland of two consignments 
of alleged war material, one from Germany and one from Austria. After 
inconclusive enquiries at The Hague with a view to ascertaining whether one 
of these consignments was in fact to be classified as war material, M. de 
Fleuriau was informed on the 22nd February last that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be grateful to be furnished with the text of the protests which the 
French Government would propose to make, together with a summary of 
the evidence in each case. The ‘Netherlands Monthly Returns of Trade with 
Foreign Countries’ for May and November 1928 had contained information 
which appeared to indicate that considerable quantities of war material had 
been exported to the Netherlands from Austria and Germany in violation 
of their war material laws. The attention of M. de Fleuriau was drawn to this 
evidence of other Austrian and German consignments, and he was told 
that His Majesty’s Government were of opinion that these additional 
instances of apparent breaches of the war material laws should be considered 
concurrently with those which had formed the subject of his enquiry. The 
French Ambassador has not alluded further to the question. Evidence of 
another alleged infraction of the German war material law, that of the 
reported construction at Cadiz of a submarine for which the parts were said 
to have been supplied from Germany, was brought to the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government in November 1928 as a result of somewhat indefinite 
statements in a German and Spanish newspaper. The Foreign Office 
intimated to the Admiralty on the 22nd March last!9 that the Secretary of 
State would hesitate to take up the matter on the sole basis of these newspaper 
statements. The Foreign Office letter added that ‘in the event of a flagrant 
instance (supported by evidence such as to enable the Secretary of State to 
proceed with official enquiries at Berlin) of a contravention of the War 
Material Law, it will no doubt be convenient to be ina position simultaneously 
to refer, when addressing the German Government and, in the last resort, 
the League of Nations on the subject, to other previous potential infractions 
of the law of which careful note has been kept, although sufficient basis to 
justify the making of representations may in such cases have been lacking 
at the time.’ For this reason the Admiralty were invited to keep a careful 
record of all information tending to show that infractions of the German 
War Material Law had been committed. The mere existence of such informa- 
tion would not, however, it was pointed out, ‘justify the Secretary of State in 
every instance in approaching the German Government in the matter, 
either on his own initiative or in conjunction with the other signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles.’ Copies of this letter were sent to the War Office 
and to the Air Ministry. 

19 Cf. Volume VI, No. 150, note 2. 
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An instance of the difficulty of establishing conclusive proof of an infrac- 
tion of the Peace Treaty and of taking effective action thereon arose in 
connexion with the explosion at Hamburg on the 2oth May, 1928, of a stock 
of phosgene gas stored on the premises of the firm of Stoltzenberg. The 
German official press report on the disaster declared that the gas in question 
came from army demobilisation stocks, the sale of which had been authorised 
by the competent Inter-Allied Military Control authorities for commercial 
purposes. The evidence at the disposal of the Allied Powers confirmed the 
fact that Messrs. Stoltzenberg had at one time been desirous of acquiring 
a portion of the gas stocks of the former German army; on the other hand, no 
record could be traced of the alleged sale of gas to the firm, and it appeared 
that the Control Commission authorities had ordered the stocks to be totally 
destroyed. The firm had, moreover, compromised itself by advertising in 
a Spanish technical journal the sale of their products for purposes of chemical 
warfare. The French Government took a serious view of the incident, and, 
as it was by no means clear that the gas had been obtained legitimately as 
an authorised sale of war stocks, and that it was not of recent manufacture, 
His Majesty’s Government consented to join with the other Allied Govern- 
ments in addressing an identic enquiry to the German Government as to 
how the possession of the gas by Messrs. Stoltzenberg and the fact that the 
firm was engaged in the sale of chemical war products could be reconciled 
with Germany’s treaty obligations and her war material law. The German 
Government returned an evasive and argumentative reply to this enquiry, 
and, owing to the absence of any conclusive evidence that an infraction of 
the treaty had been committed, it was decided that it was useless to pursue 
the matter further, and the whole question was dropped.”° 

The question of the illicit manufacture of war material in Germany was 
raised in the Reichstag on the 11th December, 1928, when, in the course of 
the debate on the ratification of the Geneva Protocol proscribing gas warfare,?! 
two Communist Deputies placed a large gas shell on the table of the House, 
and another Communist Deputy declared that this shell was a specimen of 
hundreds of thousands of shells which were being manufactured at the 
Schichau shipyard, ‘one of the secret manufacturing arsenals which is now 
to be purchased by the Reich for 40 millions of marks.’ In reporting upon 
this incident His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin quoted the opinion of 
Colonel Gosset, the military expert attached to the Embassy, that although 
there was reason to suppose that secret stores of poison gas existed in Germany, 
and that certain factories were still employed in the manufacture of gas 
shells, it would not be possible or desirable to raise the matter with the 
German authorities on the strength of a Communist demonstration in the 
Reichstag. Commenting upon this opinion, Sir H. Rumbold stated that, 
‘in the present condition of the control question, it is useless to suppose that 
ex-Allied Governments will obtain satisfaction, or even information, in 


20 See Volume V, Nos. 59, 178 and 255, and Volume VI, No. 106. 
21 This protocol of June 17, 1925, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, 
PP- 324-5- 
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respect of incidental violations for which they are unable to produce in- 
controvertible and independent proof.’22, The War Office having drawn the 
attention of the Foreign Office in May last to further reports concerning the 
illicit manufacture and orders for export of German war material, His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin was invited to express his views as to ‘the 
extent to which these irregularities may be presumed to be taking place, and 
the effective means, if any, of dealing with them which are open to the 
Allied Governments at the present time.’23 In his despatch No. 370 of the 
goth May last Sir H. Rumbold replied to this enquiry as follows: ‘I should 
say that minor illegalities are taking place, and will continue to take place, 
on an extensive scale. That it is impossible to obtain convincing or avowable 
evidence as to the actual extent of such ilegalities. —That when once they 
become really serious (and by “‘serious’’ I mean of a nature to render 
Germany capable of a rapid, successful and aggressive war against a first- 
class Power) they will simultaneously become palpable. That, so long as 
a democracy exists in Germany that democracy is, for at least fifteen years, 
likely to be pacifist. And that with the passage of years the disarmament of 
Germany will be fused into general disarmament, and subject to general and 
not to particular methods of supervision and control. For these reasons I do 
not consider that at the present time there exist any effective means by which 
the ex-Allies could deal with such extensive, if minor, illegalities as are at 
present being perpetrated. In principle, our case is weakened by the non- 
fulfilment of the engagement which forms the preamble of the disarmament 
chapter.24 In practice our representations would be negatived by the im- 
possibility of proving our complaints or enforcing our demands.’?5 Sir H. 
Rumbold went on to say that he was in favour of incessant vigilance and 
periodical stocktaking, and of allowing the German Government from time 
to time to become aware that His Majesty’s Government had accumulated 
certain evidence. On no account, however, should official or even private 
representations be made to them without the possibility of producing, if 
necessary, incontrovertible and independent proof of breaches of the treaty. 
This suggested policy of ‘stock-taking’ coincides, it will be observed, with the 
action taken by the Foreign Office in their above-mentioned letter to the 
Admiralty of the 22nd March, 1929, inviting them to keep careful note of 
alleged infractions of the German war material laws. 


5- Position of the Ambassadors’ Conference in relation to the Disarmament of the 
Ex-Enemy Countries. 


As long as the Allied Commissions of Control were functioning the 
Ambassadors’ Conference was the recognised Allied organ for co-ordinating 
and enforcing the policy of the Alhed Governments as regards the disarma- 
ment of the ex-enemy countries. But the conference was bound to lose its 
status in this respect on the withdrawal of the Commissions of Control from 
the ex-enemy countries and the transfer to the League of Nations of the duty 


22 See Volume V, No. 208. 23 See Volume VI, No. 150. 
24 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 25 See Volume VI, No. 159. 


of supervising the continued observance of the disarmament clauses of the 
peace treaties. The views of His Majesty’s Government as to the rédle which 
the Ambassadors’ Conference should continue to play in this matter after 
the withdrawal of Allied military control were set forth in a despatch 
addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris on the 11th March, 1927.26 
The questions connected with the future observance of the disarmament and 
demilitarisation clause[s] of the Treaty of Versailles were divided into the four 
under-mentioned categories, and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards them was defined as follows:— 


(a.) Permission to Infringe the Disarmament Clauses. 


The despatch pointed out that “this would seem to be a matter to be 
decided primarily by the interested Governments, i.e. the signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles rather than by the Council of the League, inasmuch 
as it in practice amounts to an agreement between the interested Govern- 
ments not to complain of the infraction to the Council. In these circum- 
stances the most convenient method for enabling the ex-Allied Powers to 
consult together would be through the Ambassadors’ Conference so long 
as that body continues to exist.’ 


(b.) Permission to Infringe the Demilitarisation Clauses. 


Lord Crewe was informed that the same considerations applied to this 
category as to category (a), and that the Ambassadors’ Conference should 
consequently continue to deal with such questions as the entry of military 
bands into the demilitarized zone. On the other hand it was pointed out 
that [when] ‘the League of Nations comes to settle the manner in which 
the rights granted to it under article 213 are to be exercised in regard to the 
demilitarisation clauses, it may well be found possible to take the oppor- 
tunity to set up some League machinery for dealing with applications for 
permission to infringe these articles.’ 


(c.) Allegations that the Disarmament Clauses have been Violated. 


After stating that His Majesty’s Government were of opinion that this 
category of questions ought no longer to be dealt with by the conference 
even in its early stages, the following explanation was given of the pro- 
cedure to be adopted in the future. “The French Government seem to be 
anxious to use the Versailles Committee as a kind of grand jury and ‘‘juge 
d’instruction” combined, which would examine each allegation, and, if 
a true Bill were made out, advise the ex-Allied Governments as to the 
manner in which the accusation should be presented and argued before 
the Council. No doubt it would be very convenient if some means could 
be devised for eliminating frivolous accusations, and if in cases of serious 
infractions the ex-Allied Governments could consult together confiden- 
tially before the matter was raised publicly at Geneva, and if possible 


26 See Volume III, No. 41. 
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arrange to act jointly when the accusation was officially formulated. But 
I am satisfied that neither the Versailles Committee nor the Ambassadors’ 
Conference should be entrusted with these further functions. It would 
only tend to perpetuate those two bodies, whereas the natural corollary 
of the accession of Germany to the League of Nations, the entry into force 
of the Locarno Treaties and the termination of Allied control in Germany 
is that those two bodies should be gradually wound up. Any departure 
from this policy would certainly give offence both to Germany and the 
League. The interested Governments must therefore devise some other 
means of dealing with these allegations, either through the diplomatic 
channel or through some machinery to be set up at Geneva, and in the 
meantime you should oppose any attempt to get such questions dealt with 
by the conference or by the expert bodies attached to it, such as the 
Versailles Committee and the Drafting Committee.’ 


(d.) Allegations that the Demilitarisation Clauses have been Violated. 


It was pointed out to Lord Crewe that, as in the preceding category, it 
would no doubt be particularly useful to have some machinery for en- 
quiring into each allegation before it was formally converted by the 
interested Governments into an official accusation worthy to be brought 
before the Council of the League, but that here again the same arguments 
applied as in category (c) against the Ambassadors’ Conference and their 
expert advisers being employed for this purpose. 


This form of procedure was officially notified to the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference. Although the French and Belgians demurred to it, and although the 
conference has never pronounced itself with regard to it, it may be taken 
to represent the policy which has tardily come to be generally accepted by 
the Governments represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference. 


6. Considerations governing Future Efforts to induce the Ex-enemy Countries to 
comply with the Disarmament Clauses of the Peace Treaties. 


The functions of the Ambassadors’ Conference in relation to the disarma- 
ment clauses of the peace treaties being now all but obsolete, the last symbol 
of a solid allied front against the ex-enemy Powers is in process of extinction. 
It remains to be considered to what extent it 1s still open to the former Allied 
Powers, acting in concert or independently, to enforce respect for the obliga- 
tions assumed by their ex-enemies under the above-mentioned clauses, and 
how far it is expedient for His Majesty’s Government to take the lead in 
protesting against further alleged infractions of these obligations—either 
by way of direct diplomatic representations or, in the last resort, by reference 
to the League of Nations. In the first place, it should be borne in mind that 
the former Allied Powers no longer possess the power to compel compliance 
with their demands; the efficacy of diplomatic representations depends upon 
the goodwill of the ex-enemy Governments and their readiness to correct 
the offences brought to their notice, nor have the relevant articles of the 
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peace treaties done more than confer upon the Council of the League the 
power to hold investigations into alleged infractions (see Annex 3,'4 which 
reproduces an extract from an opinion by Sir C. Hurst?7 on this point, 
embodied in a Foreign Office letter to the War Office, Admiralty and Air 
Ministry, of the 27th January, 1925). It is, of course, possible that in cases 
where a gross infraction of the peace treaties 1s alleged to have occurred the 
mere threat of an investigation on the part of the League, with the resulting 
international publicity, conveyed to an ex-enemy Government through the 
ordinary diplomatic channel, may prove sufficient to intimidate that Govern- 
ment and induce it to put its own house in order. But too much reliance 
should not be placed upon the willingness of the ex-enemy Governments 
concerned to co-operate in verifying such alleged infractions and in bringing 
them into the light of day. As was pointed out in a memorandum regarding 
the military situation in Germany, drawn up by the Foreign Office on the 
10th April last for the consideration of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and circulated to the Cabinet: ‘A nation vanquished in war usually has good 
reason to resent the terms of peace imposed by the victors, and in the case of 
the “‘iniquitous” Treaty of Versailles the causes of resentment, after ten 
years, still, to a large extent, persist.’ The above-mentioned memorandum 
also drew attention to the fact that when Germany ‘looks outside her frontiers 
she sees her four principal neighbours more or less confederated against her, 
equipped with every appliance of war that their finances will allow them to 
purchase, and preferring to trust to their own strong right arm for their 
security. It is small wonder that the whole nation reacts violently against 
such a state of affairs.’28 The ring of armed nations surrounds the other 
ex-enemy countries, and the same deep-seated resentment against the peace 
treaties animates them all; intensified in the case of Hungary and Bulgaria 
by the existence of the problem of racial minorities in an acute form which 
poisons their relations with their neighbours and constitutes an additional 
incitement to work secretly to undermine the structure built up by their 
conquerors to ensure their perpetual disarmament. This fact makes it 
essential that in the case of any reported infraction of the military clauses the 
accusing Government should be certain of having such overwhelming evidence 
as to be able to overcome the obstruction and ingenuity of the guilty Govern- 
ment, who, in its efforts to suppress the truth, will be supported by an almost 
unanimous public opinion. Unfortunately, past experience goes to show that 
such unimpeachable evidence is seldom or never available, or exists only in 
the form of reports, which it is difficult to utilise as the basis of a public 
protest. Nor should it be forgotten that every protest made on the strength 
of indirect and inconclusive evidence gives an ex-enemy Government the 
opportunity to affirm its innocence, and enables it to take more effective 
measures in the future to disguise its illegal operations. The possible and 
almost certain complicity of former Allied Governments in certain of these 


27 Sir C. Hurst, a Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice, had been 
Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office August 1, 1918—October 1, 1929. 
28 See Volume VI, No. 115. 
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operations (vide the reference in earlier paragraphs of this report to Italian 
activities) is a further consideration against premature or hasty intervention, 
which should be carefully weighed in the balance. The Control Commissions, 
situated on the spot and armed with full powers to proceed at once to 
investigation on their own initiative, met with constant obstructions and 
difficulties in the discharge of the mandate entrusted to them. The likeli- 
hood of success attending an investigation on the part of a League Commis- 
sion is rendered proportionately more remote by reason of the fact that the 
element of surprise is reduced to a minimum;?9 by the time the Council of 
the League has met and decided by a majority vote that a commission shall 
be appointed to investigate an alleged infraction of the peace treaties brought 
to their notice, by the time the Permanent Advisory Commission have 
proposed to the Council the exact composition of the Commission of In- 
vestigation, and the somewhat cumbersome machinery of the League has at 
length been set in motion against an offending State, the latter will have 
had ample opportunity to render the investigation fruitless by removing all 
trace of any infraction which may have been committed. Intervention in all 
but the most flagrant cases of infractions will thus tend to bring the League 
into discredit, the attempt to establish the truth will provoke recriminations 
between the alleged offending State and her neighbours, and _ possibly 
between the former Allied States themselves, the investigation will merely 
serve to add to the international comphcations which it was intended to 
remove. In short, if it is decided that His Majesty’s Government should take 
the lead in promoting investigations on the part of the League into alleged 
infractions of the disarmament clauses of the peace treaties, the fact must be 
faced that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred their efforts to play the part 
of a St. George in the cause of peace will prove of no avail because it will be 
found impossible to track the dragon of illicit armaments to his lair. 
Moreover, a point which will be dealt with in greater detail in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of this memorandum but may here be mentioned in 
passing, the failure of the former Allies to implement their undertaking to 
secure the general] limitation of armaments, given in the preamble to the 
military, naval and air clauses of the peace treaties (see Annex 3 [4])3° and 
elsewhere, renders it only natural that the ex-enemy countries should adopt 
a cynical attitude towards the observance of their own treaty obligations 


29 Note in filed copy: ‘In fact, the attempt of the League Council to preserve the element 
of surprise is limited to the following provision:—‘‘In order to retain an element of surprise, 
the President of a Commission of Investigation need not disclose his exact objectives until 
the last moment. Within the limits of his instructions, he is also authorised to accord such 
freedom of movement to the groups of his commission as will enable their work to be brought 
to a definite conclusion.”” (Extract from the rules adopted by the Council for the exercise 
of the right of investigation provided for by the Treaties of Versailles, Saint-Germain, 
Trianon and Neuilly.)’ 

30 Annex 4 (not printed) comprised the extracts from the Treaty of Versailles, from the 
note of June 16, 1919, to the German Delegation to the Peace Conference (see British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 244-316) and from the Final Protocol of the Locarno 
Conference cited in Volume I, No. 326, paragraphs 2 and 3, and the appendix, paragraph 
52, respectively. 
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vis-a-vis neighbours who have given so little proof that they are in earnest in 
their professed desire for peace. 

As against all the above-mentioned adverse factors there may be set one 
consideration from which the former Allies can be encouraged to derive 
a certain measure of hope and optimism for the future; namely the existence, 
in Germany and Austria at any rate, of powerful pacifist and antimilitarist 
elements who can be counted upon to offer vigorous resistance to any treaty 
infractions of so flagrant and aggressive a character as to threaten that their 
country will again be plunged into war. The efforts of these elements, which 
constitute a considerable safeguard against serious violations of the peace 
treaties, are liable, however, to be impeded, if not actually stultified, when 
the flame of national resentment is fanned by interference from outside. 
It is of course true that in the case of Bulgaria and Hungary the forces of 
militarism and aggressive nationalism are still too strongly entrenched to 
lend encouragement to any hope of an immediate change of heart. On the 
other hand, the behaviour of these countries is under the constant supervision 
of the neighbouring States who will raise the alarm at the first threat of real 
danger. So far they have not done so. There is no need for His Majesty’s 
Government to be more Catholic than the Pope. 


7. Conclustons. 


What then should be the future attitude of His Majesty’s Government in 
this matter? The question raises a problem of policy but it may perhaps not 
be out of place to conclude the present memorandum by summarising the 
main factors of the situation as they appear to the writer. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the extensive scale on which infractions 
of the disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaties are occurring in all ex- 
enemy countries and the somewhat ineffectual nature of the efforts hitherto 
taken by the former Allied Powers to suppress them. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as will be seen from the references to their policy in previous para- 
graphs, have adopted the practical attitude of recognising that with the 
withdrawal of the Control Commissions it is no longer possible to coerce the 
ex-enemy Powers into compliance with their treaty obligations; they have 
concentrated upon preventing British subjects from engaging in illicit 
transactions, and have refrained from pursuing an active policy in regard to > 
infract[iJons brought to their notice excepting where, as in the case of the 
Bulgarian arms traffic, the offences committed have been of so flagrant and 
indubitable a character as to render it inexpedient for them to be passed 
over in silence. 

Expert opinion agrees that at the present time none of the ex-enemy 
countries is in a position to wage aggressive warfare against her neighbours. 
The Control Commissions have thus achieved the main object of their task 
by removing all immediate danger that the ex-enemies will threaten the 
peace of Europe. On the other hand infractions of the treaty are taking place 
in every ex-enemy country on a scale and in a manner which it is impossible 
for the former Allies to suppress. In some cases these infractions are the work 
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of the Government itself or are connived at by it; in others, the infractions 
are carried on by irresponsible elements without the knowledge and even 
against the wish of the Government. In the latter case, friendly warnings to 
the ex-enemy Government may be of use and really result in checking the 
illicit traffic. But even in such cases it will probably be invidious for a 
Government to have to acknowledge to a foreign Power that it has been 
unable to enforce its own authority. It may also be genuinely afraid to take 
strong action against those who have committed what public opinion will 
probably acclaim as a patriotic act. In the former case, where the Govern- 
ment is directly involved, the effect of friendly warnings are [is] dependent 
largely on the particular circumstances prevailing on each occasion, but, 
generally speaking, the chances are against their being effective unless 
reinforced by some direct threat. 

Formal investigations are exposed to the same risks, but here a failure to 
achieve any tangible result is bound, in addition, to have serious repercus- 
sions on the authority and prestige of the League, and ought, therefore, not 
to be undertaken light-heartedly, more especially as any such failure by the 
League is likely to encourage the recalcitrant Government to further defiance 
and in turn to increase the suspicions of the neighbouring States. It is, 
indeed, fatally easy for a League investigation to do more harm than good. 

But where the alleged infraction 1s of so flagrant a nature as to disturb the 
balance of military power, it may be assumed that the neighbours of the 
offending State, preoccupied with the necessity of maintaining their security, 
and ever vigilant, will lose no time in arraigning her before the League and 
in pressing for an investigation. It is precisely at this moment that the active 
interest of His Majesty’s Government in this matter can most effectively be 
called into play. Asa Great Power impartially and dispassionately concerned, 
on the one hand, in the observance of the disarmament clauses of the peace 
treaties, and, on the other, in defending the authority of the League and pre- 
serving concord between the disarmed States and their neighbours, seeing 
the situation from these different angles, His Majesty’s Government are in 
a position to judge each case not merely on its immediate merits, but from 
the point of view of its ulterior repercussions on Europe and the League. 
In this semi-judicial capacity His Majesty’s Government ought to be able 
to command respect for their wishes and to enforce their opinion. They can 
act as mediator if the situation calls for conciliation; they can throw the 
weight of their prestige into the scales if the circumstances seem to require 
an investigation. 

Let His Majesty’s Government by all means do what they can to set an 
example to others by scrupulously requiring their nationals to refrain from 
conniving at infractions on the part of the ex-enemies. Let them keep careful 
note of all alleged infractions brought to their attention, and when they have 
acquired sufficient incriminating evidence, address representations to the 
offending Government and seek to persuade them to mend their ways before 
they are exposed to public criticism at Geneva. 

But it must be remembered that once His Majesty’s Government descend 
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themselves into the arena and take the initiative in demanding a League 
investigation they forfeit their useful and privileged position, they can no 
longer employ their prestige and influence in the interests of conciliation. 
The smaller Powers bordering on the ex-enemy States, especially the 
countries forming the Little Entente, welcoming them as their self-appointed 
champion, will henceforth inundate them with reports of alleged infractions 
which it will be difficult for His Majesty’s Government to decline to take up 
without running the risk of those Powers imputing to them the wish to 
shield an ex-enemy country from blame. If, moreover, after having sponsored 
an investigation, His Majesty’s Government are found to have done so on 
insufficient evidence, they are placed in the undignified position of a plaintiff 
who has failed to substantiate his accusations. 

Over and above these considerations it is undesirable from the larger 
point of view of a better understanding between European nations, that 
His Majesty’s Government should take the lead in ‘nagging at’ the ex-enemy 
Powers for the non-fulfilment of unilateral and penal clauses imposed upon 
them by the peace treaties. Such endeavours for the reasons already de- 
scribed in detail are nearly always futile and so far from serving the cause of 
peace merely perpetuate the old-time atmosphere of resentment and mistrust 
which it was hoped that the new spirit engendered at Locarno would gradually 
relegate to the limbo of unhappy far-off things. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that in order to reconcile the ex- 
enemy States to their disarmament, the line to take is not to insist on the 
meticulous observance of every restriction imposed by the peace treaties, 
but rather to work for the gradual conversion of the militarist mentality, 
which at present in ex-enemy countries elevates the policy of rearmament 
into a patriotic duty. The problem of why this militarist mentality exists in 
ex-enemy countries, and how it can best be exorcised are beyond the scope 
of this memorandum. But it may perhaps be permitted to suggest one of the 
possible causes for this mentality and the means of eliminating it. 

The ex-enemy Governments, as has already been stated, are not slow to 
point to the undertaking assumed by every member of the League of Nations 
under article 8 of the Covenant to ‘recognise that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety’; they stress the connexion between a general limitation 
of armaments and their own obligations to disarm which was established in 
the preamble to the military, naval and air clauses of the peace treaties, and 
recall the memorandum accompanying the reply to the observations of the 
German delegation on the conditions of peace, and the declaration contained 
in the Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference (see Annex 4). It is true 
that the obligations assumed by the ex-enemy Powers to keep their arma- 
ments within the narrow limits prescribed by the peace treaties is uncon- 
ditional, and is not legally dependent upon the fulfilment by the late Allies 
of their own intention to disarm. Nevertheless, the ex-enemy Governments 
consider that they have a moral right to demand that they should have the 
same means of self-defence as the rest of Europe, and argue that their 
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disarmament can only be made permanent and voluntary when accompanied 
by a general measure of disarmament under article 8 of the Covenant. Such 
an outlook is bound to keep alive and foster the militarist mentality in any 
self-respecting people, even though it may not be in itself sufficient to create 
such a mentality in the first instance. It can, therefore, be safely stated that 
the readiness of the ex-enemy States to seek peace and ensue it is in certain 
vital respects dependent upon the successful progress of the League of 
Nations towards the general disarmament of Europe, and that the problem 
of how to secure the permanent, complete and willing observance of the 
military, naval and aeronautical clauses of the peace treaties would un- 
doubtedly be brought nearer solution if these obligations could be merged in 
some measure of general and equal disarmament applicable alike to the 
victors and vanquished of the Great War.3! 
J. BALFourR 


31 Mr. Dalton stated in a minute of December 17 that ‘the conclusions are somewhat 
negative, except for the insistence on the importance of an all-round Disarmament Treaty, 
which will remove the sense of inequality now affecting the ex-enemy States. ‘This, of course, 
is an essential requirement of a secure and peaccful future in Europe. Mr. Balfour, perhaps, 
slightly underestimates the potential influence of H.M.G. Recent events in Austria sufh- 
ciently illustrate my meaning. Moreover, it is for consideration in other cases whether 
H.M.G. might not let it be clearly understood that their policy, in matters affecting the 
interests of ex-enemy States, would vary according to the complcteness of disarmament.’ 


No. 66 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
[C 8499/4542/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 11, 1929 


My dear Eric, 

Your letter of October 31st, asking for news regarding the proceedings of 
the Committee on non-German reparations.! 

I enclose herein a memorandum? by Waley3 setting forth the position in 
the Committee at the end of the first week of its proceedings, as also an 
extract4 from a later letter from the Treasury describing how matters stood 
on October 26th. 


1 Not printed. Sir E. Phipps was attached to the British Delegation to The Hague 
Conference. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Mr. S. D. Waley was an Assistant Secretary in H.M. Treasury. 

4 This extract from a letter of October 26 from Mr. Leith-Ross (filed as C 8122/1/18) 
is printed as the enclosure below. In this letter Mr. Leith-Ross referred to the annex 
to No. 24 and outlined the position in respect of the work of the committees set up by 
The Hague Conference. He stated in particular that the Organizing Committee for 
the Bank for International Settlements were ‘understood to have made good progress with 
the drafting of the Statutes of the Bank and should be in a position to complete this part 
of their task by the end of October or soon after. But it would still remain to settle the Trust 
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As regards the present position, there is a deadlock in the Committee on 
the question of Hungarian reparation payments, the Hungarian delegation 
refusing to accept a proposal for wiping out the reparation liabilities of 
Hungary in return for her giving a general waiver of her claims against the 
Succession States, including those of the optants.5 A deadlock also exists in 
regard to Bulgarian reparations, the Bulgarian delegation having rejected 
a proposal by the British, French and Italian delegates to fix their reparation 
liabilities at an average annuity of fifteen million gold francs for thirty-seven 
years. The British delegates are, however, still hopeful that it may be possible 
to settle Bulgaria’s reparation liabilities at a lower figure than that offered 
in the above-mentioned proposal, by getting both creditors and debtors to 
make concessions. 

As regards Austria, from a letter? addressed to us by Waley on November 
7th, we understand that the five delegations on the Committee have agreed 
that all further claims should be renounced, but the Italian delegation 
consider that the matter is one which should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ments as exceeding the competence of the Committee. This attitude on the 
part of the Italians is comparable to the difficulties which they raised with 
regard to the relief bond settlement for political reasons.6 In regard to these 


Agreement relating to the reparation functions of the Bank. This has proved to present 
many difficulties and cannot be completed until the Governments have arrived at decisions 
on certain questions concerning the method of giving effect to Annex 1 of the Hague 
Protocol and the operation of the Guarantee Fund provided for in the Young Plan. These 
questions will probably be discussed by a Sub-Committee in Paris, and its report cannot be 
expected before the second week in November. Indeed, it may prove necessary to leave 
some of these questions for settlement to the Conference. .. . 

‘In conclusion there seems to be a reasonable prospect of all the Committees reporting by 
the second week in November, though in certain cases these reports may not represent 
a complete agreement. It appears to Their Lordships [the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury], that in view of the many important and complicated issues that may be left to 
the Conference to settle, the Governments must have at least a fortnight to consider the 
reports of the Committees before the Conference can usefully mect. In the meantime the 
Committee of Jurists might be set up as proposed in the Protocol of the 31st August to 
commence the preparation of the Final Protocol on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Committees that are agreed. But My Lords could not admit that, as suggested in the Aide 
Memoire from the German Government, the Jurists should be empowered in any way to 
settle questions which had not been agreed by the Committees and They consider that all 
such questions must be left for negotiation between the Governments at the final Con- 
ference. 

“Their Lordships hope therefore that it will be possible for the Conference to reassemble 
before the end of November or at latest early ut December, but it appears to Them, both 
for the reasons given above and in view of other recent political events, to be still premature 
to attempt to fix any definite date for the reassembly.’ 


S i.e. claims relating to the immovable property in territories transferred to Roumania 
under the Treaty of Trianon of persons opting for Hungarian nationality. For consideration 
of this question by the Council of the League of Nations see League of Nations Official Journal 
1927-1929, passim. 

6 Italy had not accepted the agreement regarding outstanding debts for relief signed in 
London on June 15, 1928, between Austria and Great Britain, France, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland: see The Times, June 19, 1928, p. 15. 
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outstanding claims they apparently intend to bring about a reconciliation 
between themselves and the Austrians in a melodramatic rather than in 
a technical manner. Is it possible that they think too of using this lever in 
order to bring pressure to bear on the Austrian Government to settle the 
internal crisis in the manner dictated by them? I wonder. 
Yours ever, 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 66 


Extract from letter from Treasury to Foreign Office 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, October 26, 1929 
Committee on Non-German Reparation. 


My Lords fear that it 1s not the case that the reassembly of the Conference 
and the coming into force of the Young Plan are in no way dependent on the 
conclusion of the work of this Committee. The Greek, Roumanian, Jugo- 
Slav, Polish and Czecho-Slovak Governments have all made their final 
acceptance of the Young Plan conditional on a settlement of non-German 
Reparations on terms satisfactory to them and it is understood that the 
French Government have undertaken to support their demands. At the 
present time, though the Committee has made very considerable progress, 
it appears probable that it will not be able to reach an agreement with the 
Hungarian Government and this may affect the possibility of arriving at a 
settlement with the Czecho-Slovak Government. It is hoped that a settle- 
ment may be reached with the Bulgarian Government but this too is not 
certain. Even, however, if the Committee is unable to reach agreement 
upon all the questions involved, it should be in a position to formulate pro- 
posals agreed between the representatives of the principal creditor Powers 
on the basis of which it should be possible for the Governments to reach a 
complete settlement at the conference. My Lords understand that the 
Committee is proceeding on these lines and that it will complete its Report 
(whether agreed or not) by the end of the first week of November. 


No. 67 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 12, 5.25 p.m.) 


No. 142 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/117] 


BERLIN, November 12, 1929, 3.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 152.! 

I this morning visited the Secretary of State and made strong personal 
appeal to him to accept protocol drafted by Gosset.2 I pointed out to him 
that this protocol conceded all points demanded by German Government, 

™ No. 57. 2 Cf. tbid., note 1. 
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and that German Government might well respond to this concession by 
allowing Gosset to sign protocol with a German representative. I made it 
quite clear that our proposal was merely a friendly suggestion, dictated by an 
earnest desire to avoid a deadlock and to dispose of this difficult question in 
a reasonable and friendly manner. 

Secretary of State replied that anything savouring of the character of a 
visit of verification frightened him, and reminded me that the Allies had 
themselves agreed to make no such further demands at the time when they 
were allowed to visit eastern frontier fortifications.3 He added that, for this 
reason, he would be obliged to refer my request to competent authorities and 
that he must himself meanwhile ‘formulate all reserves’. 

I made a further appeal to him to treat the matter sensibly and to recog- 
nise that His Majesty’s Government were merely anxious by this personal 
approach to avoid embarrassment in the future. Secretary of State apprecia- 
ted our motives, but was unwilling to commit himself. He promised to let 
me have a reply in the near future. 

I have kept my French, Italian and Belgian colleagues informed of my 


representations. 
3 See Volume III, Nos. 241 and 245. 


No. 68 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 14) 


No. 1532 [C 8633/49/18] 


PARIS, November 12, 1929 
Sir, 
I have the honour with reference to your despatch No. 2355! (C 8100/49/ 
18) of October 31st to transmit to you herewith the texts of: 


a) two notes of November 8th addressed by the Ambassadors’ Conference 
to the German Ambassador in Paris,? 

t No. 44. 

2 Note No. 121 on measures connected with the demilitarization of the Rhineland is not 
printed: note No. 122 is printed as enclosure 1 below. Note No. 121 referred to M. Massigli’s 
memorandum of August 15 and the German reply of September 13 (cf. No. 18, notes 2-3) 
and stated in particular that the questions of police, former military establishments, 
fortifications, associations, roads, railways, aviation and armed forces in the demilitarized zone 
had been the object of long negotiations between the German Government and the powers 
represented on the Conference of Ambassadors. So far as the latter were concerned ‘ces 
négociations ont été menées, dans leur ensemble, par la Commission de Contréle, puis par les 
experts chargés du réglement des affaires encore en suspens lors du retrait de la Commission. 
On n’entend point innover dans cette procédure: la présente lettre se bornera donc a 
préciser d’une maniére générale les vues de la Conférence en s’en remettant aux Experts 
du soin de régler, avec les autorités allemandes compétentes, les points de détail. ... 

‘“VIII—Entrée de forces armées en zone démilitarisée. 

‘Le mémorandum du 15 Aoift posait le principe que, si des circonstances exceptionnelles 
rendaient nécessaire l’envoi a titre momentané, dans la zone démilitarisée, de détache- 
ments de la Reichswehr ou de la police provenant de l’intérieur du Reich, cet envoi serait 
subordonné dans chaque cas au consentement des Gouvernements intéressés. Le méme 
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b) a resolution of the Conference of November gth, 
and c) the French Delegation’s note of the same date setting out the in- 
structions which have been sent to the French Ambassador at Berlin as 
regards the outstanding points connected with German disarmament and 
the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 


2. In accordance with the terms of the Conference’s resolution, I should be 
grateful if the necessary instructions could be sent to His Majesty’s Repre- 


sentative at Berlin.3 
I have, &c., 


(For the Ambassador) 
ADRIAN HOLMAN 


document rappelait que rien n’était changé aux dispositions déja appliquées pour les 
musiques [see Volume III, No. 251, note 5], et précisait que les isolés de la Reichswehr 
et de la police ne devraient se rendre en zone démilitarisée que pour des motifs précis et 
personnels, sans armes et pour des scjours de durée limitée. 

‘Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadcurs prennent acte de la 
déclaration, contenue dans la note du 13 Septembre, de ne pas faire pénétrer d’unités de 
la Reichswehr en zone démilitarisée sans s’étre, suivant les précédents déja existants, mis 
en rapports avec les Gouvernements intéressés. De méme, ils prennent acte du fait que les 
membres de la Reichswehr ne pourront entrer dans la zone démilitarisée que munis d’une 
permission. IIs entendent que ces permissions seront de durée limitée et que, puisqu’il 
s’agit de permissionnaires, les membres de la Reichswehr qui recevront I’autorisation sus- 
visée scront sans armes. 

‘En ce qui concerne les musiques militaires, il doit étre déclaré que si, comme parait 
lindiquer la note du 13 Septembre, le Gouvernement allemand se réservait de dénoncer 
l’arrangement intervenu a cet égard, la question devrait faire objet d’un nouvel accord. 

‘Quant a la police, la note du 13 Septembre implique le droit pour le Gouvernement 
allemand de faire entrer des forces de police de l’intérieur du Reich en zone démilitarisée 
sans s’étre mis en rapport avec les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence et elle 
observe a cet égard que les forces de police ne sauraient étre considérées comme des unités 
combattantes armées. 

‘Les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence ne peuvent admettre cette argumenta- 
tion. I] ne saurait échapper, en effet au Gouvernement allemand que I’article 162 du 
Traité de Paix a prévu le maintien a son effectif d’avant-guerre d’une police locale et 
municipale dont les fonctionnaires de [sic] devraient pas étre réunis pour participer a des 
exercices militaires. Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence ont consenti d’impor- 
tantes concessions par rapport au principe ci-dessus énoncé: création d’une police d’Etat, 
organisation de centuries encadrées, encasernement de 35.000 policiers, et ils ont consenti, 
pour cette police, un équipement et un matériel analogues a bien des égards 4 ceux dont 
est dotée l’armée. II] est 4 peine besoin de souligner que, du fait de ces diverses concessions, 
la majorité de la police allemande a perdu le caractére prévu dans le Traité. On doit 
obserber [sic], en outre, que des accords antérieurs ont prévu l’cffectif maximum de cette 
police qui serait stationnéc sur la rive gauche du Rhin. C’est dire que l’augmentation, méme 
a titre temporaire, de ces effectifs par prélévements sur des unités de police du reste du 
Reich, ne saurait avoir lieu sans le consentement des Gouvernements intéressés. 

‘Pour la méme raison, Il’entrée a titre isolé de fonctionnaires de police sur la rive gauche 
doit faire l’objet, de la part du Gouvernement allemand d’une réglementation spéciale. 

‘Les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence sont convaincus que le Gouvernement 
allemand se rendra compte du bien fondé des observations qui précédent et pourra leur 
donner a cet égard les apaisements indispensables.’ 


3 Sir H. Rumbold was authorized to join his colleagues in the proposed representations 
in Foreign Office telegram No. 156 to Berlin of November 12. 
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ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 68 


Letter from M. Briand to Herr von Hoesch (Paris) 
No. 122 


CONFERENCE DES AMBASSADEURS, PARIS, le 8 Novembre 1929 
Copie 


Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, 

Par lettre du 7 Aoait 1929,4 Votre Excellence a bien voulu faire connaitre 
a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs la maniére de voir du Gouvernement 
allemand au sujet du réglement des questions restées en suspens aprés le 
retrait de la Commission de Contrdéle et dont les Experts demeurés a Berlin 
n’ont pu encore assurer le réglement. 

En réponse a votre lettre j’ai ’honneur, au nom de la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs, de Vous communiquer, en Vous priant de les faire tenir a 
Votre Gouvernement, les remarques qu’elle appelle de la part des Gouverne- 
ments représentés a la Conférence. 


I. — Instruction des Officiers destinés aux Etats-majors 


Dans sa lettre du 20 Aoiit 1928,5 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs avait 
demandé que la note verbale N° 11 F. 1969, remise aux Experts le 9 Juin 
1928 et qui faisait suite a la lettre N° 21/I/27 du 8 Janvier 1927,7 du 
Représentant du Gouvernement allemand auprés de la Commission de 
Contréle, fit transformée en une instruction officielle publi¢ée dans le 
Heeresverordnungsblatt.® 

Le Gouvernement allemand n’a pas, jusqu’a présent, donné suite a cette 
demande légitime, mais Votre Excellence déclare dans Sa lettre du 7 Aoit 
1929 ‘que le Gouvernement observe dés a présent et observera dans |’avenir 
les principes exposés dans sa Note du g Juin 1928 adressée a l’Ambassade de 
France a Berlin’. 

Sur la base de cette déclaration, les Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs considérent donc: 

— que les Officiers destinés aux Etats-Majors, aprés avoir été recus a 
l’examen préparatoire, seront affectés non seulement aux Etats-Majors de 
Divisions d’Infanterie, mais aussi a ceux des Corps d’Armée et au Ministére 
de la Reichswehr; 

— que ces Officiers resteront deux ans dans ces divers Etats-Majors, sans 
qu’il y ait, aprés une année d’instruction, sélectionnement ou affectation 
a d’autres Etats-Majors; 

— qu’une fois leur instruction terminée, les dits Officiers resteront sur 
place ou rentreront dans la troupe; 


4 See Volume VI, No. 317. 

5 See Volume V, No 133. 

6 Cf. op. cit., No. 85, note 3. 

7 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
8 Army Orders and Gazette. 
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—et que, conformément aux engagements pris antérieurement par le 
Gouvernement allemand, ces Officiers seront compris dans les effectifs prévus 
par le Traité de Paix pour ces divers Etats-Majors et pour le Ministére de 
la Reichswehr. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs pren- 
nent acte de l’engagement formel du Gouvernement allemand qu’il observe 
et observera dans l’avenir les dispositions ci-dessus. En conséquence, et 
fidéles a l’esprit de conciliation qui les a toujours animés, ils n’insistent pas 
sur la demande qu’ils avaient antérieurement formulée et considérent comme 
réglée la question du recrutement et de l’instruction des Officiers destinés 
aux Etats-Majors. 


II. — Réglements d’ instruction de la Reichswehr. — 


Le Gouvernement allemand se déclare prét a poursuivre les négociations 
qui ont eu lieu a Paris en Juillet dernier, au sujet des réglements d’Instruc- 
tion de la Reichswehr. 

Au cours de ces négociations, les experts allemands ont revendiqué pour 
l’armée du Reich le droit d’instruire tactiquement les troupes dans ]’emploi 
d’armes non autorisées et par conséquent, de constituer des unités spéciales, 
dotées d’un matériel simulant les matériels interdits, et entrainées 4 l’emploi 
tactique de ces matériels en liaison avec les autres armes. 

Cette théorie est en contradiction flagrante, d’une part, avec les décisions 
de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs formulées dans la note collective du 
4 Juin 19259 et ainsi concues: 

..... !‘les ordres nécessaires seront donnés par les autorités allemandes 
pour interdire linstruction dans l’emploi d’armes non autorisées par le 
Traité de Paix’; 

d’autre part, avec les termes de la lettre du 16 Décembre 1928 [1926]!! 
du Comité Militaire Allié au Général von Pawelsz représentant le Gouverne- 
ment allemand: 

soit 10 °L’ instruction dans l’emploi d’armes non autorisées par le Traité reste 
formellement interdite et ne doit, par suite, pas figurer dans les réglements 
en vigueur. 

‘Par contre, il ne sera pas interdit a l’armée allemande d’étudier les moyens 
de se protéger contre les dites armes qui peuvent exister dans les autres 
armées et par suite de mentionner dans ces réglements le role des armes inter- 
dites, dans la mesure nécessaire a une instruction utile dans la défense contre 
ces armes.’ 

Conformément a la lettre ci-dessus rappelée, les Gouvernements repré- 
sentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs reconnaissent que l’Armée du 
Reich a le droit d’étudier la défense contre les armes qui lui sont interdites 
et par suite de ‘mentionner’ dans ses réglements |’instruction appropriée a 
cette défense. Par contre, ils estiment que l’organisation d’unités spéciales, 


9 Cf. No. 33, note 2. 10 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
1 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf. Volume V, No. 34, note 11. 
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E€quipées et entrainées avec les engins figurant ces armes, ou la spécialisation 
d’unités quelconques appartenant a la Reichswehr, dont lorganisation 
détaillée a été antérieurement réglée par la Commission de Contrdéle d’accord 
avec le Gouvernement allemand, ne saurait étre autorisée puisqu’elle aurait 
précisément pour effet de donner a |’armée allemande une instruction qul 
lui est interdite. 

La question, qui n’a cessé de retenir l’attention de la Commission de 
Contréle puis celle des experts, ne pourra donc étre considérée comme réglée 
que si sont supprimées les unités spéciales de ce genre déja créées dans la 
Reichswehr (Kampfwagen-Nachbildungs Abteilungen; — détachements de 
faux chars etc.), et si le Gouvernement allemand prend l’engagement de 
n’organiser a l’avenir aucune unité de cette sorte non plus que de spécialiser 
des unités existantes dans l’emploi d’engins non autorisés. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs in- 
sistent 4 nouveau auprés du Gouvernement allemand pour qu’1l mette le plus 
tdt possible un exemplaire des réglements en vigueur dans |’armée allemande 
a la disposition des experts militaires afin de permettre a ceux-ci de con- 
stater que ces réglements sont en harmonie avec les prescriptions ci-dessus 
rappelées. 


ITI. — Réglement Militaire des Chemins de Fer. — 


Le projet du nouveau réglement des chemins de fer? remis par le Gouverne- 
ment allemand a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs a été transmis pour examen 
aux experts de Berlin, auxquels il appartient de faire connaitre leur avis 
a son sujet. 


IV. — Police. — 
(a) Effectifs. — 


Le Gouvernement allemand déclare que la réduction des effectifs de 
police et leur nouvelle répartition étaient réalisées au 31 Décembre 1928 et 
que nulle part les effectifs prévus ne sont dépassés. 

Dans sa lettre du 20 Aoiit 1928, la Conférence des Ambassadeurs avait 
demandé au Gouvernement allemand de communiquer aux Experts mili- 
taires les budgets pour 1929-1930 des 7 principaux Etats du Reich afin de leur 
permettre de constater que les effectifs de la Police de ces Etats ont bien été 
ramenés aux effectifs arrétés d’un commun accord en 1926.!2 

Le budget remis par l’Etat de Hambourg aux experts a donné lieu cepen- 
dant a certaines remarques sur lesquelles lattention du Gouvernement 
allemand a été attirée par les experts qui n’ont regu, a cet égard, aucune 
réponse. 

C’est pourquoi, tout en prenant acte de la declarations [sic] précitée con- 
tenue dans la lettre du 7 Aoiit 1929, les Gouvernements représentés a 0a [sic] 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs doivent 4 nouveau insister pour que les bud- 
gets des 7 grands Etats allemands soient communiqués aux experts. 


12 See Volume II, No. 368. 
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(b) Organisation. — 

(1) Lows. — 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs pren- 
nent acte de engagement pris par le Gouvernement allemand de leur 
communiquer ces lois dés leur promulgation. Ils comptent que cette promul- 
gation aura lieu dans le délai le plus bref possible. Sous réserve que les textes 
qui doivent étre promulgués scront conformes aux projets approuvés an- 
térieurement par les experts la question peut étre considérée comme réglée. 


(2) Mesures administratives d’exécution. — 


Les documents relatifs aux mesures administratives d’application des lois 
de police remis par le Gouvernement allemand a la Conférence des Am- 
bassadeurs d’une part le 17 Juin pour la police prussienne, d’autre part le 
7 Aoi pour les polices de Bavi¢re, Wurtemberg, Saxe, Bade, Thuringe et 
Hesse, ont été transmis pour examen aux experts militaires. Bien que l’étude 
détaillée de ces dossiers ne soit pas encore terminée, les experts ont fait 
connaitre qu’ils paraissaient présenter de nombreuses lacunes et ne con- 
stituaient, ainsi que le reconnait d’ailleurs le Gouvernement allemand, qu’un 
‘apercu’ du régime de la police. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ne 
sauraient se contenter, a cet égard, d’un ‘apercu’. Ils ont, au contraire, 
toujours insisté sur importance que présentaient Ics textes administratifs 
(décrets, circulaires, etc. . .),'° revétus de la signature des Ministres intéressés, 
précisant les conditions de mise en application des lois de police des dif- 
férents Etats: la note collective remise au Gouvernement allemand le 
4 Juin 1925 est, a cet égard, parfaitement explicite. 

Dans un esprit de conciliation, une note officieuse remise a Paris le 8 Juillet 
19297 par le Secrétariat de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, a un fonction- 
naire allemand qualifié, a précisé que, pratiquement, les mesures d’applica- 
tion ci-dessus visées n’intéressaient les Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs que dans la mesure ou elles portaient sur les 
points suivants: 


Recrutement de la Police (mode d’entrée dans la Police). 

durée de séjour dans les écoles de police. 

instruction recue dans ces écoles. 

conditions de congédiement des écoles. 

entrée dans la police d’alerte (Bereitschaft[s]polizei). 

organisation et instruction de la police d’alerte (suppression des Etats- 
Majors, des unités supérieures a la centurie, des services techniques 
etc.) 

passage dans la police du service individuel (Revierpolizei). 

passage soit dans l’administration de la police, soit dans la police crimi- 
celle [sc], soit dans la police communale ou dans la gendarmerie. 

conditions de nomination a vie a partir de 12 ans de service dans toutes les 
catégories de police. 
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réglement général des congédiements qui ne doivent en aucun cas dépasser 
8% de leffectif servant a titre congédiable. 


Dans la mesure ot la documentation fournie par le Gouvernement alle- 
mand ne contiendrait pas une réponse sur ces différents points, la question 
des mesures administratives prises en exécution des lois de police ne saurait 
donc étre considérée comme réglée et, sans attendre que l’examen des dossiers 
remis par lui soit terminé, il importe que le Gouvernement allemand prenne 
dés a présent les mesures utiles pour faire compléter dans la mesure néces- 
saire la documentation déja fournie. 


(3) Réglements d’instruction de la police. — 


Les réglements d’instruction de la police remis a la Conférence des Am- 
bassadeurs sont actuellement examinés par les experts militaires auxquels il 
appartient de se prononcer a leur égard. 

Cet examen n’est pas encore terminé. 


(4) Etats du Reich autres que les 7 Etats visés dans la Note du 20 Aott 1928. — 


Le Gouvernement allemand déclare que ‘les dispositions d’application 
des lois sur le fonctionnement [les fonctionnaires] de la police et les réglements 
d’instruction de la police répondent aux principes en vigueur pour la Prusse’: 
Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs prennent 
acte de cet engagement. 

Le Gouvernement allemand déclare, d’autre part, que ‘ces réglements 
ne seront édictés qu’en tant que les besoins de la police le nécessiteront dans’ 
la mesure des conditions locales’. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs com- 
prennent qu’en tout cas les fonctionnaires de la police de ces différents Etats 
seront, sous réserve des simplifications justifiées par la faible importance 
numérique des effectifs de police dans un Etat dotés d’un statut et soumis a 
des régles en tous points analogues au statut et aux régles en vigueur en 
Prusse. 


V. — Anciens Etablissements Militaires. 


Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs sont 
heureux de constater que le Gouvernement allemand, appréciant l’effort 
qu’ils ont fait pour tenir compte des difficultés que présente un réglement 
satisfaisant, de ce probléme, se rallie, dans l’ensemble, aux vues exposées dans 
la note du 16 Décembre 1928"? et qu’il fournira les 31 mars 1930, 1931 et 
1932 la liste des établissements transformés ou aliénés pendant l’année 
écoulée, en joignant pour les casernes et pour les camps d’instruction, champs 
de tir et terrains d’exercice, le plan de ces établissements ou installations, 
avant et apres leur transformation. 

Quelques points importants, cependant appellent des précisions afin 
d’éviter toute contestation dans l’avenir: 


13 See Volume V, No. 3o2. 
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(a) Casermements [stc] interdépendants. — 


La lettre du 16 Décembre précisait que la transformation des casernes 
comportait essentiellement: 


— la destruction des locaux d’un usage collectif. 

— la transformation pour un usage individuel des chambres de grandes 
dimensions. 

— laliénation des cours ou terrains d’exercice attenant aux casernes. 


Le Gouvernement allemand déclare qu’il détruira les locaux a usage 
collectif, ou les rendra impropres a leur destination militaire et les affectera 
a une utilisation économique soit par transformation, soit par aliénation. 

Les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs esti- 
ment indispensable de maintenir intégralement le principe de la destruction 
des locaux a usage collectif. Ils déclarent toutefois que, si l?examen des 
plans qui seront soumis annuellement de 1930 a 1932 fait apparaitre quelques 
dérogations, diment justifiées, a ce principe, ils ne verront pas, dans ces 
dérogations, de[s] manquements aux engagements ci-dessus rapportés. 
Il en sera de méme en ce qui concerne les cours des casernes et terrains 
d’exercice attenant aux casernes, dont laliénation aurait rencontré des 
obstacles insurmontables. 


(b) Terrains d’exercice et champs de tir. — 


Dans la lettre du 16 Décembre 1928, les Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs demandaient la disparition, dans les camps 
d’instruction, champs de tir, et terrains d’exercice, de toutes les organisations 
spéciales (baraquements, adduction d’eau, buttes de tir, etc.) et la vente des 
terrains. 

Le Gouvernement allemand déclare que des ‘colonies’ permanentes ont été 
installées dans les camps de Wahn, Orb, Hammelburg, Zeithain, Lockstadt 
[Lockstedt], Heuberg, Lechfeld et Hammerstein, et que par suite, il ne se 
croit pas tenu a les aliéner, ces camps ayant perdu leur caractére militaire du 
seul fait qu’ils sont définitivement affectés a des colonisations. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
acceptent que ces camps soient conservés et non aliénés, s’1l est bien entendu 
que cette liste est limitative. 

Par ailleurs, ils prennent acte de la déclaration du Gouvernement alle- 
mand aux termes de laquelle; (a) toutes les installations militaires (réseaux 
téléphoniques, buttes de tir, etc.) qui se trouvaient autrefois dans tous les 
camps, champs de tir et terrains d’exercice, y compris ceux ot ont été 
établies des colonisations permanentes, ont été supprimées: (5) les autres 
installations (baraquements, conduites d’eau, locaux d’usage commun, etc.) 
ont disparu dans tous les camps ou terrains d’exercice, sauf dans les cas 
ci-dessus énumérés, et affectés a des colonisations permanentes. 


(c) Anciens établissements militaires existant en Territotres occupés. 


En ce qui concerne les anciens établissements militaires existant en terri- 
toires occupés, cette question est traitée dans une lettre spéciale.? 
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(d) Exécution des mesures prévues. 


Le Gouvernement allemand pose le principe que sera considéré comme 
aliénation le fait ‘qu’une installation, au besoin par transformation corres- 
pondante, sert en permanence aux autorités du Reich ou au logement de 
fonctionnaires’. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs désirent 
recevoir l’assurance que, par cette déclaration, le Gouvernement allemand 
— comme il s’y est maintes fois engagé — entend que toute aliénation de 
batiments, quel qu’en soit le bénéficiaire, comporte l’obligation de procéder 
aux transformations nécessaires pour rendre impossible ultérieurement 
Putilisation de ce batiment 4 des fins militaires. 

Le Gouvernement allemand déclare, d’autre part, que, pour [un] grand 
nombre d’installations, les mesures susmentionnées sont déja réalisées ‘aussi 
d’aprés l’opinion des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs’. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs doivent 
faire observer que la Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contrdéle et les 
Experts n’ont jamais été en mesure — sauf dans quelques cas — de formuler 
une appréciation de ce genre. En particulier ils doivent faire toutes réserves 
sur l’assertion d’aprés laquelle la liste A jointe a la lettre du 7 Aodt ‘men- 
tionne les installations pour lesquelles, aussi selon l’avis des Gouvernements 
représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, tout le nécessaire a [déja] 
été fait’. 

Pour formuler pareille déclaration, il serait a tout le moins indispensable 
que cette liste, dont l’examen par les Experts n’est pas encore terminé, fat 
accompagnée des plans — avant et aprés transformation — des batiments 
dont il s’agit. 

A cet égard, les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassa- 
deurs doivent remarquer que la Note du 16 Décembre 1928 prévoyait 
l’établissement d’un programme d’aliénation et de transformation. IIs ne 
méconnaissent pas les difficultés que comporte I’établissement d’un tel 
programme: il leur parait néanmoins — et cela résulte des termes méme de 
la lettre du 7 Aodt — que la détermination d’un programme partiel est 
possible, puisque, d’aprés ladite lettre, des prévisions existent concernant 
45% des batiments dont il s’agit. Les Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs doivent donc insister pour que la liste B, 
jointe a la lettre du 7 Aoit, soit complétée dans toute la mesure du possible 
par des indications qui permettent de donner a cette liste le caractére d’un 
programme. I] doit étre enfin bien entendu qu’en ce qui concerne les 
batiments ou terrains aliénés ou transformés jusqu’a ce jour, les renseigne- 
ments et plans afférents seront communiqués au plus tard le 31 Mars 1930 
dans les mémes conditions que pour les batiments et terrains visés a la 
liste B. 

Des observations qui précédent, il résulte que si certains progrés ont été 
réalisés dans la liquidation des questions du désarmement encore en suspens 
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— ce résultat étant di, d’ailleurs, dans une large mesure, dont le Gouverne- 
ment allemand ne parait pas se rendre pleinement compte, a l’esprit de 
conciliation dont ont fait preuve les Gouvernements représentés a la Con- 
férence des Ambassadeurs — au contraire, en ce qui concerne plusieurs des 
questions dont les experts devaient assurer le réglement, des points d’une 
réelle importance restent encore a régler. Le Gouvernement allemand n’est 
donc pas fondé a soutenir que la tache de ces experts, telle qu’elle est définie 
par le Protocole de Genéve du 12 Décembre 1926, soit maintenant terminée. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a ]la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont 
assurément le plus vif désir que ce résultat soit atteint et ils sont convaincus 
que les questions encore en suspens peuvent étre réglées avant le 31 Décembre 
prochain. Pour leur part, ils ont fait dans ce sens tout ce qui dépendait 
d’eux, — ct les termes de la présente lettre, rapprochés des communications 
antérieures adressécs par eux au Gouvernement allemand, permettent de 
mesurer jusqu’ow est allée leur bonne volonté a cet égard. Mais le Gouverne- 
ment allemand ne doit pas se dissimuler que c’est a lui, en dernier ressort, 
qu’il appartient de provoquer de la part des autorités intéressées |’effort 
indispensable. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
BRIAND 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 68 


Resolution of the Conference of Ambassadors 
C.A. 325 bis (V) 


g Novembre 1929 


Qualification des Experts a tratter avec le Gouvernement allemand l’Ensemble des 
Questions concernant le Désarmement de l’ Allemagne qui sont encore en suspens. 


Il est décidé de prier les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs de donner a leurs représentants diplomatiques a Berlin 
instruction de faire une démarche, dans la forme qui en paraitra la meil- 
leure, auprés du Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres: 

(a) pour insister afin que les autorités allemandes compétentes recoivent 
sans délai ]’instruction de reprendre leurs relations avec les Experts en vue 
du réglement de l’ensemble des questions encore en suspens en ce qui con- 
cerne le désarmement de |’Allemagne suivant les directives fixées par la 
Conférence et qui sont précisées par celle-ci dans une lettre adressée a 
Ambassadeur d’Allemagne a Paris; 

(b) pour préciser que les experts ont, en particulier, le mandat de régler 
d’urgence les questions relatives a la zone démilitarisée de Rhénanie qui 
font l’objet d’une lettre spéciale du Président de la Conférence a l’Ambassa- 
deur d’Allemagne; 

(c) pour insister sur Pimportance qu’attachent les Gouvernements re- 
présentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs a ce que les diverses questions 
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énumérées a l’alinéa (b) soient réglées, conformément a la procédure indi- 
quée, dans le délai le plus bref et, en tout cas, pour ce qui concerne la 2° zone 
avant l’évacuation de celle-ci. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 68 


Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
Note de la Délégation Frangaise 


Copie PARIS, le 9 Novembre 1929 


La Délégation Frangaise a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs a l’honneur 
de faire savoir a l’Ambassade d’Angleterre qu’elle a adressé aujourd’hui un 
télégramme a l’Ambassadeur de France a Berlin pour lui transmettre le 
texte de la Résolution C.A. 325 bis (V) et Pinviter 4 se concerter avec ses 
Collégues des Puissances représentées a la Conférence sur la meilleure pro- 
cédure a adopter pour effectuer la démarche prescrite auprés du Secrétaire 
d’Etat allemand aux Affaires Etrangéres, comme suite aux deux lettres 
adressées par le Président de la Conférence, le 8 de ce mois, 4 M. von Hoesch. 

M. de Margerie est prié d’insister sur l’intérét qui s’attache au prompt 
réglement des questions encore en suspens. 

Au cas ot le Gouvernement allemand reprendrait l’objection d’ordre 
général inscrite dans l’aide-mémoire du 13 Septembre, a savoir que les 
points relatifs a la Rhénanie sont des questions nouvelles, il est signalé a 
l’Ambassadeur de France que cette thése ne saurait étre admise, car les 
questions qui restent a régler rentrent dans les grandes catégories d’affaires 
(police, établissements militaires, etc.) qui étaient encore en instance lorsque 
la Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contrdéle a été dissoute. 


No. 69 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [C 8460/149/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, NVovember 13, 1929, 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 138.! 

As presumably the German Chancellor has not advised the Austrian 
government to dissolve the illegal military associations (see your telegram 
No. 139)? it would be interesting to know more precisely what line he took 
when recently warning the Austrian government. Would it be possible for 
you to ascertain this unofficially without attracting undue attention? 

Repeated to Vienna No. 30. 


™ No. 56. 2 No. 55- 
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No. 70 


Mr. A. Henderson to H.M. Representatives at Belgrade, Rome, 
Prague, Budapest, Berlin and Berne 


No. 63! Telegraphic (C 8455/149/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 13, 1929, 6.45 p.m. 


The present inflammable situation in Austria makes it highly desirable, if 
a solution of the internal constitutional problem is to be reached by peaceful 
means, that the rival military associations should neither of them receive 
material reinforcements in the shape of war material. It is however possible 
that either or both factions may attempt to secure such assistance from 
abroad notwithstanding the Austrian law forbidding (in accordance with the 
Treaty of St. Germain) the import of war material. 

9. In these circumstances Austria’s neighbours will, I am sure, recognise 
that they have a special responsibility at a time of tension such as the present, | 
when any accession of strength to either of the Austrian parties might easily 
lead to the abandonment of constitutional methods in favour of direct action, 
thereby precipitating a crisis which might easily involve the whole of Central 
Europe. 

g. You should put these considerations before the government to which 
you [are] accredited and express the earnest hope that they will agree with 
His Majesty’s Government as to the urgent need for the exercise of special 
vigilance in order to ensure that no war material is exported from their 
country to Austria. 

(Following paragraph to Berne only). 

4. As alone among Austria’s neighbours Switzerland is not signatory to 
the Peace Treaties, she is under no treaty obligation to prevent the export of 
war material to Austria. Representations therefore to the F ederal govern- 
ment will have to be so worded as to take this circumstance into account. 

Repeated to Vienna No. 31. 


1 No. 63 to Belgrade; No. 203 to Rome; No. 33 to Prague; No. 33 to Budapest; No. 158 
to Berlin; No. 35 to Berne. 


No. 71 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 14, 10 p.m.) 


No. 144 Telegraphic [C 8679/149/3] 


BERLIN, November 14, 1929, 6.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 157.! 
I am not likely to have an occasion of meeting (? Chancellor) for some 
little time to come, and were I to ask for an interview it would attract atten- 
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tion. But after receipt of your telegram under reply I happened to meet 
Minister of Finance, with whom I am on very good terms, at dinner last 
night and had a long conversation with him about the situation in Austria. 

He admitted, as I had suspected, that Chancellor had spoken to Austrian 
Minister at his instigation (see Vienna despatch No. 2977). I gather that 
Chancellor had spoken on lines of paragraph 4 of that despatch and had 
urged Austrian government to keep strictly within constitutional bounds in 
their handling of constitutional reform question. I then enquired whether 
Chancellor had said anything to Austrian government about dissolving or 
disarming legal (sic) military associations. Minister of Finance replied with 
some embarrassment that whilst he was unaware of exact language used 
by Chancellor he did not see how latter (?could) suggest that Austrian 
government should dissolve or disarm legal (sic) military associations in 
Austria when German government had taken no such steps in the case of 
similar associations in Germany. Minister of Finance confirmed substance 
of my telegrams Nos. 138 and 139.3 

I enquired if Minister of Finance thought that if constitutional reform 
negotiations broke down, representations to Austrian government on the part 
of interested Powers at Vienna would be advisable. Whilst he would not 
commit himself to a definite statement, he said that such representations 
might be useful at appropriate juncture. Press had reported that Herr 
Vaugoin had tried to make out that your recent statement in Parliament 
had been made from a purely party stand point. He thought that if leaders 
of Opposition in England could be invited to associate themselves in some 
way with views you had expressed in Parliament such a proceeding would 
have considerable effect upon Austrian government. 

Minister of Finance added that whilst he had confidence in the present 
Austrian Chancellor the latter was not a really strong man. Herr Vaugoin 
whom he described as a ‘pocket Napoleon’ might be dangerous as he might 
in certain contingencies aspire to play the role of a dictator. Fact was that 
Schutzbund and Socialist party in Austria were genuinely frightened of 
Heimwehr. The latter were backed by Austrian heavy industrialists as well 
as, according to reports, by some of their German confreres. 

Minister of Finance’s statements must be discounted by the following 
considerations. In the first place owing to Anschluss question German 
government are in an extremely delicate position in dealing with ordinary 
internal European matters. In the second place their inability to dissolve or 
disarm their own reactionary organisations renders it difficult for them to 
preach such action at Vienna. And in the third place they are afraid that 
Nationalist press and parties will accuse them of displaying party sym- 
pathy in favour of Austrian Social Democrats. It is this last consideration 
which explains Minister of Finance’s curious suggestion that leaders of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons should in some way associate them- 
selves with your declaration. He would probably like to point to statement of 

2 No. 29. 
3 Nos. 56 and 55 respectively. 
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Conservative leaders in England as showing that problem was not one of 
socialism versus . . .4 but solely one of maintenance of European order. 
Addressed to the Foreign Office, No. 144, repeated to Vienna. 


4 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 72 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 18) 
No. 800 [C 8752/45/18] 


BERLIN, November 14, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that Herr Curtius, the newly appointed Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, called on me officially to-day on taking charge of 
his Ministry. 

2. He began by saying that he had greatly appreciated the message which 
you had instructed me to convey to him on his appointment.! He went on to 
say that he entered on his duties at a very difficult moment. There were no 
more laurels to be gathered by Germany in the domain of foreign affairs, 
for the evacuation of the Rhineland was assured. In that connexion he 
assumed that the somewhat ambiguous passage relating to the final evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland in M. Tardieu’s recent speech? was meant principally 
for home consumption. M. Briand had indicated quite clearly that the 
question of the Rhineland evacuation concerned all the ex-Allies and not 
merely France. It seemed to him, therefore, that it would be difficult for the 
French to stay in the Rhineland after the date originally agreed upon by 
M. Briand, for their position vs-d-vis England and Belgium, to say nothing of 
world opinion, would be a difficult one. 

3. Herr Curtius wondered how he would be able to meet the calls on his 
time. He would naturally go to the second Hague Conference, which he 
hoped would be over by Christmas. The German Government would then 
have to summon the Reichstag to meet early in January to pass the various 
agreements reached at The Hague. He would have to pilot these agreements 
through the Reichstag, which he thought might meet on or about January 
roth. That would clash with the Meeting of the Council of the League, as 
he understood that the Secretary-General had asked that the League Coun- 
cil should meet before the date fixed for the mecting of the Five-Power Con- 
ference in London i.e. January 21st. He was very anxious to attend the 


! Mr. Henderson’s telegram No. 155 to Berlin of November 12 had instructed Sir H. 
Rumbold to congratulate Dr. Curtius on his appointment and to assure him of Mr. 
Henderson’s ‘pleasant recollections’ of their ‘friendly collaboration’ at The Hague. 

2 For reports on this speech in the Chamber of Deputies on November 9, in which 
M. Tardieu referred to the possibility of delay in evacuating the Rhineland, see The Times, 
November 11, 1929, p. 14, and November 12, p. 15. 
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January meeting of the Council. The demands on the time of a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs were indeed considerable in these times. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 73 


Note' of an interview between Mr. Snowden and MM. Francqui 
and Guti? 


[C 8691/1/18]* 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 14, 1929 


MM. Francqui and Gutt were received by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the 12th November, Mr. Leith-Ross and Mr. Grigg; being present. 

M. Francqui said that he had been sent over by M. Jaspar to ascertain the 
views of the Chancellor on certain questions of importance which had arisen 
in regard to the report of the Organisation Committee for the Bank for 
International Settlements.4 In the first place, he wished to know whether 
the Chancellor agreed that The Hague Conference would have to consider 
this report and would have the right to revise its recommendations. The 
Chancellor replied that this was certainly his understanding. As stated in 
The Hague Protocol, the conference would reassemble for the purpose of 
considering the reports which will be submitted to it by all the committees, 
and for giving such effect thereto as may be considered desirable. The con- 
ference could, therefore, either approve or amend the reports. Mr. Grigg 
pointed out that the bankers might regard themselves as entitled to decide 
the purely banking questions. 

M. Francqui said that the points which preoccupied the Belgian Govern- 
ment related clearly to matters affecting the Governments. The Young plan 
had invented the International Bank with a view to its acting as the inter- 
mediary between the creditor Powers and Germany. It was to have wide 
responsibilities, both as regards the creditor and the debtor Powers, and its 
influence was to facilitate the solution of any difficulties that might arise on 
economic lines. Now the bankers have, so to speak, rejected this fundamental 
principle: they have refused to have anything to do with deliveries in kind 


1 A copy of this note was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Treasury on 
November 16. 

2 Belgian members of the Young Committee and members of the Belgian Delegation to 
The Hague Conference. 

3 Mr. P. J. Grigg was Principal Private Secretary to Mr. Snowden. 

+ It would appear that there was no covering report to the drafts prepared by this Com- 
mittee. These drafts were of a charter and statutes for the Bank for International Settle- 
ments and of a form of trust agreement. The two former drafts corresponded closely to the 
final texts printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, pp. 526-38. The text of the 
form of trust agreement printed tbid., pp. 453-61, was an amended version of the Commit- 
tee’s draft. 
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which was a question of great interest both to Great Britain and to Belgium, 
and it would be necessary to consider whether some separate organisation 
like the Reparation Commission would not have to be kept in being to control 
these deliveries as the bank refused to undertake this task. Further, the 
bankers, at the dictation of the United States Government, had refused to 
agree to inter-Allied debts being covered by the Trust Agreement. This 
again was a departure from the whole intention of the plan. The postponable 
annuites had been fixed in the plan to correspond exactly with the war debt 
liabilities to America so as to link reparations and war debts together. Thus, 
if Germany suspended transfer of reparations, the intention was that the 
Allied Powers should simultaneously suspend payment of their debts to 
America, so far as they could so do under their funding agreements. The 
only thing that the bankers seemed to care about was to secure very generous 
remuneration for their services at the expense of the creditor Governments. 
They had put into the Trust Agreement that they should receive 7 million 
marks a year, and they were going to appropriate to themselves the interest 
on all funds in hand. In fact, instead of the bank making reparations live, it 
intended to live off reparations. 

Mr. Leith-Ross said that he had been discussing the same questions with 
the French Government, who were very preoccupied about the matter. He 
understood that some compromise had now been arranged with regard to 
the payment of war debts, but the refusal of the bankers to undertake the 
responsibilities contemplated in the plan created a new situation. It would 
probably be necessary to have a special agreement between the German 
Government and the creditor Governments defining precisely the amounts, 
dates and methods of payment of the German obligations under the plan, 
with provisions as to the method of settlement of any differences that 
might arise. He had suggested to M. Francqui that when the Belgian Govern- 
ment had studied the Trust Agreement they should send over M. Gutt to 
have an exchange of views with us. It might even be desirable to have a small 
committee representing the Treasuries of the principal creditor Powers to go 
over the ground before the conference met. 

The Chancellor thought this was very desirable and he was not prepared 
to spend weeks at The Hague; he thought that everything should be settled 
up beforehand so that the proceedings there could as far as possible be purely 
formal. 

M. Francqui then went on to develop a point of difference between the 
Belgian Government and the French Government as to the priority of the 
unconditional annuities. He said that the experts had intended to make no 
distinction at all between the conditional and the unconditional annuities 
except that the latter could be postponed by Germany for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. Their idea was that all the annuities should be repre- 
sented by similar bonds so that Germany could never tell which bonds were 
held by the market and which by the Governments. If, therefore, at any 
time Germany were to default, such payments as she made would have to be 
divided between all the Powers proportionately, and no preference or ad- 
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vantage could be given to the unconditional annuities. He understood that 
this was the intention of the experts, but the French did not accept it and 
had been trying to incorporate in the Trust Agreement a provision which 
would have the effect of giving the unconditional annuities (or at least the 
mobilised part of them), a definite priority. He hoped that we would support 
the Belgian view on this point. 

The Chancellor replied that it was precisely because of the priority which 
the French obtained under the plan that he had criticised it and had tried 
to get the allocation of the unconditional annuities revised. If the Belgians 
could induce the French Government to accept a different view, it would, of 
course, greatly relieve our anxieties about the plan. 

M. Francqui finally raised the question of the headquarters of the bank, 
and asked the Chancellor to support the claims of Brussels. It was far more 
suitable than Basle and had only been rejected owing to the violent opposi- 
tion of Dr. Schacht. —The German Government, however, did not share his 
view and had intimated their readiness to accept Brussels if generally agreed. 
The Chancellor replied that he would not undertake to support Brussels. 
It had no special claim, such as London had, and it was quite clear that it 
would not be acceptable to all the Powers concerned. The bankers had 
agreed on Basle and he would be prepared to take their agreement as closing 
the matter, but if the question were to be reopened, he would certainly have 
to raise again the claims of London. 

The Chancellor thanked M. Francqui for coming over and repeated that 
he hoped these outstanding questions would be cleared up by private dis- 
cussions before the conference met. He would be very glad if the Belgian 
Government would keep in touch with us over these questions. 

F. L.-R. 


No. 74 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Mr. Henderson 
(Recerved November 15, 9.5 p.m.) 


No. 32 Telegraphic (C 8705/149/3} 


PRAGUE, November 15, 1929, 7 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 33.! 

I delivered your message in the form of a note to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs this morning. He asked me to thank you and to say that your views, 
as to the necessity for preventing exportation of war material to Austria from 
neighbouring countries, entirely coincided with his own. He would give 
instructions to Czechoslovak authorities concerned to exercise the greatest 
vigilance to prevent such exportation. 

He considered the situation in Austria to be serious and pointed out that 
a conflict between rival military associations or a ‘putsch’ by Heimwehr 


t No. 70. 
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would have disastrous consequences for Czechoslovakian trade, to say nothing 
of possible danger of repercussions in Hungary, and in certain circles in 
Germany and Italy. He had therefore welcomed statement which you had 
made in the House of Commons on November 4th. He had discussed the 
situation with the French Minister here and had suggested that the French 
government should express to the Austrian government their hopes that con- 
stitutional crisis would be settled by legal and peaceful means. 

He added that he was in friendly communication with Austrian Chancellor, 
and that he had warned latter of danger of being overwhelmed by Heimwehr, 
and had strongly advised him to disarm this association as well as rival 
socialist organizations. 

He said finally that he would reply officially to my note. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Vienna. 


No. 75 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 15, 9 p.m.) 


No. 146 Telegraphic [C 8714/149/3] 


BERLIN, November 15, 1929, 7.28 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 158! acted upon. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs says Reichswehr Minister assured him a few 
days ago that he need have no anxiety regarding possibility of despatch of 
war material from Germany to Austria. Despatch of war material would 
not be countenanced. 

My telegram No. 144.? 

I think it is advisable to discount, to a certain extent, the anxiety of Min- 
ister of Finance about the situation in Austria, owing to the fact that he is an 
Austrian by birth. 

Addressed to the Foreign Office, repeated to Vienna. 

™ No. 70. 2 No. 71. 


No. 76 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed November 15, 9.50 p.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 8862/5632/18] 


BERLIN, November 15, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 145.! 
I fear that publication of Mr. Snowden’s letter? will expose the German 
cabinet to violent attacks by nationalist opposition who will argue that a 
1 No. 77. 
2 The gist of No. 64 had been published in The Times, November 15, 1929, p. 14. 
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British cabinet minister could not have written, still less have published, such 
a communication unless the present governmentin England had come to regard 
the republican government of Germany as of no account. In order to meet 
these attacks Miiller cabinet may be obliged to publish counter statements and 
to launch press campaign which can only have a damaging effect on Anglo- 
German relations. Rumours are already being circulated that British clear- 
ing office have been guilty of corrupt methods and disclosures are threatened. 
Although the questions are entirely unconnected it will probably now be 
difficult for the German government to meet us in matters such as coal 
licences} and liquidation of demilitarization questions, 


3 Ina note of June 18, 1929 (not printed), Sir H. Rumbold had represented to Dr. Strese- 
mann that the German system of allotting licences for the import of British coal intoGermany 
did not comply with an assurance received from the German Government in 1924. 


No. 77 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 15, 9.50 p.m.) 


No. 145 Telegraphic [C 8862/5632/18| 


BERLIN, November 15, 1929, 7.43 p.m. 


(? My/Your) despatch No. 1367.! 

Liquidation of German property in the United Kingdom. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose official call I have just returned, told 
me that the German government had learnt with great distress and amaze- 
ment that substance of Mr. Snowden’s letter to the German Ambassador of 
November 11th had been given to the press.2_ The tone of that letter had 
anyhow deeply hurt the German government, who were therefore all the 
more concerned at its publication, which had placed them in an impos- 
sible position. They did not know what to do. There was evidently a con- 
siderable volume of opinion in England in favour of German contention 
in this matter. The debate in House of Lords,3 and the action of Mr. Mac- 
pherson and many other members of the House of Commons,‘ anyhow made 
it impossible for the German government, vis-a-vis public opinion in Ger- 
many, to renounce further action. 

I pointed out that the correspondence with the German Ambassador had 
probably been published precisely in order that the Members of Parliament 
to whom he referred should appreciate the stand-point of His Majesty’s 
Government and should not be misled with regard to the facts of the case. 


! Foreign Office covering despatch No. 1367 of November 12 (not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives) transmitted to Berlin copies of the correspondence in Nos. 54 and 64. 

2 See No. 76, note 2. 

3 On October 29: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. lxxv, cols. 329-48. 

4 V. op. cit., H. of C., vol. 230, cols. 1064-6, and vol. 231, cols. 2257-8, respectively, for 
questions in the House of Commons on July 23 and November 14. Mr. I. Macpherson was 
Member of Parliament for Ross and Cromarty and a former Minister of Pensions. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he appreciated this point of view and 
had himself come to the conclusion that the publication was designed to 
stifle further discussion in Parliament. 

I reminded him of the passage in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter 
of October 28th’ in which it is stated that His Majesty’s Government regard 
the question of the return of surplus of properties liquidated under clearing- 
office procedure as definitely closed by the decision of The Hague Inter- 
pretation Court. I thought our legal position was unassailable. He said that 
he not only did not agree with that point of view but considered that the 
German government had a strong case in equity. He did not want this 
question to have an unfavourable reaction on Anglo-German relations. 

Finally, he appealed to me to represent in no uncertain terms the dismay 
and regret with which the German government had learnt of the publication 
of the correspondence with the German Ambassador in London. 

The interview was perfectly friendly but the Minister spoke with great 
emphasis, and I think faithfully reflected the view of his government, even 
admitting that he is on his mettle on entering into office. 


S Enclosure 2 in No. 54. 


No. 78 


Mr. Leigh Smith! (Belgrade) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 16, 2 p.m.) 


No. 61 Telegraphic [C 8721/149/3] 


BELGRADE, November 16, 1929, 11.30 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 63.? 

Serb-Croat-Slovene government entirely agree. According to their in- 
formation two consignments of machine guns have recently been sent from 
Hungary to Austria.3 


1 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Belgrade. 

2 No. 70. 

3 According to the docket of Belgrade despatch No. 461 of November 19 (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives) Mr. Leigh Smith further reported that the Yugoslav Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had stated that ‘Yugoslavia would be last country to assist either of Austrian 
parties. He... expressed view that Heimwehr were also assisted by Italy.’ According to 
the docket of Budapest despatch No. 222 of November 19 (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives) Lord Chilston stated that the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, when 
approached in accordance with No. 70, ‘said that due caution would be exercised but that 
there was of course no export of arms from Hungary. Report in “‘Arbeiter Zeitung”’ alleging 
delivery of machine guns across Hungarian frontier to Heimwehr in Burgenland has been 
treated in Budapest as pure invention. Mons. Walko said that Government had no know- 
ledge of affair. Hungarian aristocracy is undoubtedly sympathetic towards Heimwehr.’ 
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No. 79 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 160 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/118] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Wovember 16, 1929, I p.m. 

Your telegram No. 145.! 

Please inform Minister for Foreign Affairs urgently that no department of 
His Majesty’s Government was responsible for leakage of Chancellor of 
Exchequer’s letter. 

I have reason to suspect, but cannot definitely confirm, that “Times’ ob- 
tained the letter from a German source, perhaps from Count Harry Kessler.? 

™ No. 77. 

2 Vice-President of the German artists’ union and director of the German Peace Society. 


No. 80 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 20) 
No. 804 [C 8837/49/18] 


BERLIN, November 16, 1929 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 147! of November 16th I had the honour to inform 
you that an identic Note was to-day handed to the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs by the representatives of France, Italy, Belgium and Great 
Britain. The text of this Note is enclosed herein. It represents a firm request 
that the German authorities should at once enter into discussion with the 
military experts attached to the several Embassies for the purpose of settling 
all matters still outstanding in respect of disarmament and the demilitarisation 
of the Rhineland. 

2. The French Ambassador had originally suggested to Sir Horace Rumbold 
that this representation should be not merely identic but collective, and that 
the five representatives should proceed in a body to the Wilhelmstrasse when 
the senior Ambassador would in their presence read out to Dr. Curtius an 
identic Note agreed to between them. Sir Horace Rumbold deprecated this 
procedure. He stated that such collective action would savour of intimidation, 
and that it appeared unfair on Dr. Curtius to initiate relations with him by so 
formal and forcible a demonstration. M. de Margerie agreed therefore to a 
modified form of procedure whereby the four representatives would success- 
ively visit the Minister for Foreign Affairs and successively hand to him an 
agreed and identic communication. The text of the Note was then drafted 
and approved by the Ambassadors of the four Powers and by the Belgian 
Minister. The Japanese Ambassador, who has no military expert, stated 
that he would prefer not to hand in a Note himself but merely to support 
the representations of his colleagues by oral approval. 

t Not printed. 
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3. Sir Horace Rumbold having left Berlin on the evening of the 15th, 
I arranged with the French and Italian Ambassadors that I should hand in 
the Note after they and the Belgian Minister had already done so. I found 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs perturbed and flushed. The three preceding 
versions of the Note lay before him and I added the English version to the 
pile. He stated that he considered himself a most unfortunate man: scarcely 
had he assumed office when he was faced with a collective démarche of so 
stiff a character as to amount almost to an ultimatum. I replied that the 
démarche was purposely not collective but identic, and that I failed to see in 
the Note any implication which could possibly be interpreted as savouring 
of an ultimatum. He said that the last words implied that unless our wishes 
were complied with the second zone would not be evacuated. I answered 
that it would be most unfortunate were the German Government to read 
into the Note implications which it did not contain: obviously the impending 
evacuation of the second zone rendered all the more urgent the necessity of 
liquidating the questions still outstanding: it was this urgency in time which 
had led to a reference being inserted to the second zone. Dr. Curtius sighed 
deeply, and stated that he trusted I was correct in my interpretation. He 
then proceeded to argue that paragraph (bd) of the identic Note suggested 
some differentiation of the Rhineland zone from the rest of Germany, and 
he seemed to suggest that within this paragraph was concealed some attempt 
to revert to the old idea of a Commission of Conciliation. I merely stated 
that the question of Rhineland demilitarisation had obviously been accorded 
a paragraph to itself since it had always, from the Treaty of Versailles on- 
wards, been regarded as a special problem. I added that the Note, if read in 
conjunction with the letters addressed by the Conference of Ambassadors to 
the German Ambassador in Paris,? was perfectly overt and perfectly explicit. 
What we wished to do was to clear up the whole question immediately. 
That, surely, was a sensible desire. Dr. Curtius then proceeded to state that 
the Conference of Ambassadors were at the mercy of their military advisers 
and that ‘these trifling matters’ could have been better settled through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. I replied that in technical questions the Con- 
ference was naturally guided by technical advice, and that if; as I agreed, 
the matters outstanding were indeed trifling, then it should be easy, with a 
little good-will, to dispose of them by friendly discussion between the German 
authorities and the military experts. Dr. Curtius then stated that it was a 
pity to revert to this procedure, and that everything had been practically 
arranged between M. Massigh and Herr Forster. I answered that such 
information as had reached me regarding Herr Forster’s negotiations in 
Paris was less encouraging. 

4. In conclusion, Dr. Curtius expressed the urgent hope that there would 
be no leakage in the press regarding these representations. He would, he 
said, be placed in an almost impossible position were the Nationalists to hear 
that such pressure had been applied. Meanwhile he would examine the 
question carefully and could assure me that he ‘would use every endeavour 

2 See No. 68, note 2 and enclosure 1. 
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ga te a ce a a a 


ae ee _-_ 


to arrive at an amicable understanding’. I tried, but in vain, to obtain some 
more specific assurance. 

5. The French Ambassador, whom I afterwards visited, tells me that his 
own interview with Dr. Curtius was almost exactly identical with mine. M.de 
Margerie had not, I gather, allowed Dr. Curtius to suppose that our repre- 
sentations were anything but serious. When the Minister complained that 
the Note was a form of joint pressure, M. de Margerie answered that if the 
Powers represented at the Conference had been faced with the necessity of 
pressing for a decision their action must be attributed to German dilatoriness. 
When Dr. Curtius described the representations as ‘a joint demonstration’, 
the French Ambassador replied that they constituted rather ‘une démarche 
amicale mais insistante’. —The Ambassador agreed with me in recognising 
that, if any leakage occurred in the press, Dr. Curtius would have a difficult 
time of it in the Cabinet and in the Reichstag Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He attributed Dr. Curtius’ exaggerated sensitiveness and suspicion merely to 
lack of experience and self-confidence. The Ambassador did not, however, 
appear any more optimistic than I am myself as to the results to be obtained 
from these representations. 

I have, &c., 
Haroitp NICOLSON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 80 


Note from Mr. Nicolson to Dr. Curtius (Berlin) 
No. 404 
BERLIN, November 16, 1929 


His Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires has the honour, under instruc- 
tions from His Majesty’s Government, to bring the following to the notice of 
the Foreign Minister of the German Reich:— 


(a) His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that it 1s in the common 
interest that questions still pending in regard to the disarmament of Ger- 
many should, without further delay, be definitely settled according to the 
principles laid down by the Conference of Ambassadors, and specifically 
communicated to the German Ambassador in Paris by a letter addressed 
to him on the 8th of November last.3 His Majesty’s Government would, 
therefore, beg the Government of the Reich to give, without delay, to the 
competent German authorities the necessary instructions to resume rela- 
tions with the expert officers attached to the Embassies for the purpose of 
this settlement. 

(b) The experts have thus been charged in particular with the task of 
settling, as quickly as possible, questions affecting the demilitarised Rhine- 
land zone. These questions have been dealt with in a special letter addressed 
to the German Ambassador in Paris also on the 8th of November. 


3 Cf. note 2 above. 
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(c) The Governments represented at the Conference of Ambassadors in 
Paris consider it particularly important that the various questions enu- 
merated in the previous paragraph (bd) should be settled, in conformity with 
the procedure indicated in the communication referred to, with the least 
possible delay, and, in any case, in so far as regards the second zone, before 
the evacuation of that zone. 


No. 81 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 22) 
No. 809 [C 8888/5632/18] 


BERLIN, November 18, 1929 
Sir, 

On the receipt of your telegram No. 160! of the 16th November, I visited 
the Secretary of State at the Foreign Office and left with him a private letter 
stating that the communication made to the “Times’ of the substance of the 
Snowden-Sthamer correspondence had not issued from any British Govern- 
ment Department. I begged Herr von Schubert to bring this assurance to 
the immediate attention of the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister. He 
expressed his warm thanks to you for the prompt manner in which you had 
endeavoured to allay an incident which, it would be useless to deny, had 
created upon the German Cabinet an impression that His Majesty’s Treasury 
were endeavouring to face the German Government with a direct affront. 
The new Foreign Minister, as I must have realised, was in a difficult position: 
the German Cabinet being a coalition Ministry were peculiarly sensitive to 
party pressure: the Minister for Foreign Affairs in particular found his task 
complicated by the incessant and insensate accusations of the Nationalists 
that he was submitting to foreign dictation: disclosures such as that of Mr. 
Snowden’s letter could only compromise his liberty of negotiation: it would be 
a great help to Dr. Curtius to be able to inform his opponents that the publi- 
cation of the Treasury menace had not been a deliberate act of provocation 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

2. I replied to Herr von Schubert that in the first place Mr. Snowden’s 
note had been a statement of fact and not a menace of possibilities: that its 
publication was an unfortunate incident for which my Government had dis- 
claimed all responsibility: and that I trusted that this disclaimer, which Dr. 
Curtius was of course at liberty to quote, would lead the German Govern- 
ment to agree that this particular incident could be regarded as closed. Herr 
von Schubert was not wholly conciliatory. He insisted on the point that it 
was very strange that the ‘Times’ should have obtained what was evidently 
an authentic copy of the correspondence: naturally he would accept the 
assurance which I had given him: but the incident must remain a disturbing 
mystery. I then informed him that we had reason to suppose that the com- 
munication had been made from German sources, and I mentioned the 

1 No. 79. 
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possibility that Count Kessler, whose good intentions were beyond question, 
might have been tempted to commit a momentary indiscretion. Herr von 
Schubert replied that Count Kessler, who was a man of intelligence, could 
not possibly have done anything so foolish. I am myself inclined to agree 
with this opinion. The fact that Count Kessler was so distressed by the publi- 
cation of this correspondence that he felt obliged to cancel his engagement 
with the British Broadcasting Company for a discussion, that very even- 
ing, with Mr. Garvin? on the subject of Anglo-German amity, gives force 
to the assumption that the author of the indiscretion must have been someone 
less alert, or less anxious than he is to improve the relations between the two 
Governments. I regret now that I ever mentioned Graf Kessler’s name to 
Herr von Schubert since I believe the accusation to be improbable and un- 
fair. I am prepared to suppose, however, that the indiscretion did, in fact, 
proceed from the German Embassy. The truth will not, in all probability, 
be known. I think that your immediate disclaimer has done much good, 
and it is to be observed that the German press have not as yet made any 
capital out of the ‘Times’ communiqué. 

3. It would be useless to deny, however, that this liquidation question is 
producing in Germany an increasing atmosphere of misrepresentation and 
annoyance. It is becoming one of those issues in which emphasis is thrown 
rather on the spirit of our behaviour than upon the grounds of our action. 
The average German argues as follows. The principle of confiscating enemy 
private property is to say the least questionable, and has been condemned as 
such by the members of His Majesty’s Government. It was justified at the 
time by the practical difficulty of adjusting mutual debts and by the practical 
convenience of effecting this adjustment on a clearing house system. The 
basis of this justification was, however, that we should only take from Ger- 
many sufficient to compensate British nationals for their private debts or 
losses. When once this process had been completed, the justification for any 
further liquidations was no longer apparent; and the balance outstanding in 
our favour should have been credited to Germany. The German public con- 
sider it an instance of British hypocrisy that we should credit this sum, not 
to the annuities which are now incumbent, but to the mythical Versailles 
figure which every economist has pronounced to be absurd. The fact that 
we are able to quote chapter and verse for our justification does not figure in 
the German press or convince those logicians with whom it is our ill-fortune 
to have to argue. The concessions made by the Blanesborough [sic] Com- 
mittee3 are dismissed merely as evidence of a feeling of uneasy conscience on 
our part. 

4. A similar lack of generosity is adduced in criticising our behaviour in 
regard to the properties and interests still unliquidated. Here our answer is 


2 Editor of The Observer. 

3 Lord Blanesburgh had been British Delegate to the Reparation Commission since 
1925. The reference was to the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to advise 
upon applications for the release of property of ex-enemy aliens in necessitous circumstances. 
The committee’s report of December 24, 1923, is printed in Cmd. 2046 of 1924. 
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easier. Obviously it would be inequitable if those German debtors whose 
falsifications and evasions had delayed settlement should benefit at the ex- 
pense of those of their compatriots whose statements have been prompt and 
honest. The Germans reply to this that if we were to hand over the value of 
the non-liquidated properties it would be for them to secure that only the 
meritorious benefited. The practical impossibility of any such procedure 
does not appear to strike them. They are convinced that we made purely 
formal reservations at the time of the experts’ report and at the Hague‘ 
and that we have since expanded and intensified these reservations so as to 
relieve us of the payment of all but a derisory residue. The real answer to 
all such arguments is to counter-attack by assering [sic] the slyness, trickery 
and delays of the German authorities themselves. ‘Your real grievance’, we 
argue, ‘is against your own Government’. This argument, though true, is 
not very convincing to the German mind. ‘Why,’ they answer, ‘should 
England have behaved worse than any other Power?’ One replies that we 
have not behaved worse, only more openly. Here again is a contention 
which they do not take to heart. 

5. It is to be feared that, whatever may be our justification on paper, it is 
difficult to convince Germany that we have behaved with any spiritual 
generosity. The argument that their own Government has behaved far 
worse than we have is not one which is gladly used by His Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives abroad. It is somewhat galling to contend that we are no worse 
than the Government of the Reich, or even to argue that a harm once done 
cannot, even by the House of Commons, be undone. On the other hand, it 
is extremely irritating that German opinion should place the whole odium 
for their losses, not upon their own rulers, but upon the British Treasury. 
This Embassy will do all within their limited power to place the Treasury 
case before the leaders of German political and journalistic thought: it cannot 
be hoped that our efforts will be very successful. —The German Government 
are only too ready to fix upon the British Treasury as a scapegoat. The Ger- 
man press, realising that there is no prospect of obtaining any money from 
their own Government, concentrate upon the alleged iniquities of ours. I do 
not contend that this incident will lead to any deep or permanent estrange- 
ment. For the moment it will make it difficult for Dr. Curtius to meet us in 
other questions where we require German assent. In a few months, however, 
the incident may have been forgotten and a vague impression only will re- 
main that we are neither very generous nor very reliable. Suggestions are, 
however, being made that the conduct of the British Clearing Office has not 
in all cases been completely honest. It is to be feared that should any reve- 
lations be made as to the internal administration of the Clearing Office the 
ensuing scandal will now be given exaggerated prominence in the German 
press, and that our reputation for efficiency and even honesty will propor- 
tionately be damaged. 

I have, &c., 
Haro_p NICOLSON 
* Cf. enclosure 2 in No. 54. 
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No. 82 


Note from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs to H.M. Embassy 
(Paris)? 
[C 8828/612/18 | 


Copte PARIS, le 18 Novembre, 1929 


Par une communication en date du 22 Octobre dernier, répondant a 
la note No. 607 de PAmbassade d’Angleterre,? le Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres a eu l’honneur de porter a la connaissance de cette Ambassade 
que le Gouvernement frangais était disposé a se joindre — dans des conditions 
qu’il précisait — a la démarche, visant certains manquements de l’Allemagne 
a ses engagements concernant le régime légal de l’aviation, que le Gouverne- 
ment de Sa Majesté suggérait de faire effectuer auprés du Gouvernement 
du Reich par l’entremise des représentants diplomatiques des deux Gouverne- 
ments a Berlin. Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres ajoutait qu’a son avis il 
y aurait, par contre, intérét a ne pas limiter |’intervention des deux Gouverne- 
ments aux questions qu’exposait la note britannique, et qu’une nouvelle 
communication serait adressée 4 l’Ambassade d’Angleterre en vue de lui 
faire connaitre les points auxquels le Gouvernement frangais estimait utile 
d’étendre les observations dont il s’agit. 

Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres est aujourd’hui en mesure de préciser 
ces points. 

1e) D’aprés des renseignements sis, la ville de Diisseldorf a accordé, en 
1927, une subvention de 35,000 marks a une école de jeunes pilotes (Jung- 
flieger) et son champ d’entrainement. D’autre part, le projet de budget du 
Reich pour l’année 1929-1930 (Chapitre XV, article 41), prévoit pour les 
concours d’aviation sportive, c’est-a-dire ‘pour les concours pour petits 
avions et avions légers, dans un but de propagande en faveur de |’emploi de 
ces appareils’, une subvention de 150,000 marks. 

Il y a la une violation caractérisée du Chapitre IV des dispositions des 
Accords du 22 Mai 19263 aux termes desquels sont interdites toutes sub- 


t A copy of this note was received in the Foreign Office on November 20 under cover of 
Paris despatch No. 1567 of November 19 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 

2 The French communication is not preserved in Foreign Office archives: H.M. Embassy’s 
note was evidently not sent to the Foreign Office. The latter was presumably the com- 
munication made to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs in accordance with No. 341 in 
Volume VI. This communication was reported in Paris despatch No. 1245 of September 5 
(not printed) and proposed similar British and French representations to the German 
Government respecting alleged evasion of the obligation to publish data on aviation 
assumed in June 1927 (see Volume III, No. 236). According to the docket of Paris despatch 
No. 1453 of October 23 the French note was dated October 21. It suggested that the repre- 
sentations should be extended to cover other infractions of the agreement of May 1926 
respecting the application of article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles. For the documents 
comprising this agreement see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. lviii, pp. 332-74, and G. F. 
de Martens, Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, Troisitme Série (Leipzig, 1909), vol. 16, 


pp. 895-6. 
3 Cf. note 2 above. 
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ventions a l’aviation sportive attribuées par le Gouvernement du Reich, les 
Gouvernements des Pays allemands ou par toute administration ayant la 
gestion de deniers publics. 

2°) Le journal ‘Nordischer Kurier’, dans son numéro du 8 Septembre 
1928, a publié l’information suivante: 


‘Dans la nuit du 6 au 7 Septembre, ensemble de la flotte allemande de 
la Mer du Nord et de la Baltique a procédé, au large de Vile de Sylt, a des 
manceuvres comportant des exercices d’attaque, de reconnaissance, et 
des émissions de brouillard. 

‘Des hydravions de la marine y prenaient part.’ 


Il y a, la encore, une infraction caractérisée aux Accords de 1926 (Chapitre 
V, paragraphes a) et 5). Des renseignements stirs ont d’aillcurs signalé 
récemment des exercices combinés entre deux batiments de guerre ‘Alsace’ et 
‘Schleswig’ et des avions commerciaux du type ‘Junker’, les avions pro- 
cédant a des émissions de brouillard artificiel pour masquer les déplace- 
ments des navires. 

Il apparait au Gouvernement de la République que les faits ci-dessus 
rapportés doivent provoquer des demandes d’explication des représentants 
diplomatiques a Berlin. 

Par ailleurs, le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres doit communiquer a 
lAmbassade d’Angleterre, en la priant d’en faire part a son Gouvernement, 
un certain nombre de faits que le Gouvernement frangais a toutes raisons de 
tenir pour exacte, mais au sujet desquels i] ne voudrait pas provoquer 
actuellement une action diplomatique si, par les renseignements dont il 
dispose, le Gouvernement britannique n’était pas en situation de les con- 
firmer de son coté. 

Des renseignements concordants signalent l’existence, en territoire russe, 
a Lipeck, d’une école d’aviation spéciale qui serait, au moins partiellement, 
réservée a l’instruction aéronautique d’Officiers de la Reichswehr. Dés le 
19 Février, 1927, un journal de Paris, I’ ‘Excelsior’, reproduisait a cet égard 
les déclarations de deux Officiers déserteurs de l’armée soviétique. Des 
sérices de renseignements ont, ultérieurement, confirmé les indications 
données a ce sujet. Des avions de transport allemands sont affectés a ces 
exercices et ils sont envoyés d’Allemagne a Lipeck au début de lété aprés 
avoir subi les aménagements nécessaires pour étre transformés en appareils 
de bombardement; ils regagnent |’Allemagne a la fin de Il’été. Tel a été le 
cas, en 1928, pour une douzaine d’appareils dont six ont pu étre identifiés 
avec précision. Cette année, environ vingt appareils commerciaux auraient 
été employés de la fagon ci-dessus indiquée: un certain nombre d’entre eux 
ont également pu étre identifiés.* 


4 Mr. Busk of the Central Department of the Foreign Office stated in a minute of 
November 22 in regard to this paragraph that ‘the Northern dept. inform me that they have 
information from a sure but secret source that 24 officers went to Russia last year, not for 
actual instruction but in order to practise “‘war’’ flying. Many Germans act as instructors 
in Russia.’ 
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La gravité de ces faits n’a pas besoin d’étre soulignée. Le Gouvernement 
frangais, pour sa part, continuera a s’efforcer de recueillir a cet égard toutes 
les précisions possibles: il serait heureux, éventuellement, de pouvoir con- 
fronter les informations dont il dispose avec celles que posséderait le Gouverne- 
ment britannique. 

Enfin, le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres doit signaler 4 l’Ambassade 
d’Angleterre les préoccupations qu’inspire au Gouvernement de la Répu- 
blique le développement pris en Allemagne par le vol a voile. En 1928, 
notamment, le Gouvernement bavarois a subventionné pour encourager 
le vol a voile, la Société aéronautique de Munich. Dans le projet de budget 
du Reich pour 1929-1930 figure, — pour le vol 4 voile — au Chapitre XV, 
article 39, un crédit de 450,000 marks, soit pour encourager les recherches 
scientifiques, soit pour l’entretien et l’exploitation des installations des 
Sociétés actuellement existantes soit pour l’organisation de concours. 

I] n’est pas douteux que les encouragements donnés ainsi officiellement 
ont pour but, non pas la formation de pilotes commerciaux, mais le 
développement de l’aviation sportive, c’est-a-dire, la formation d’une 
réserve de pilotes militaires. I] est vrai que, dans |’état actuel des textes, de 
telles subventions ne sont pas interdites, mais le Gouvernement britannique 
n’ignore pas que le Protocole, signé le 7 Mai, 1926,3 en méme temps 
qu’étaient paraphées les lettres dont l’ensemble constitue accord aéro- 
nautique du 22 Mai, 1926, a prévu (paragraphe 2, alinéas 2 et 3) la pos- 
sibilité de nouvelles mesures au cas ou le développement de l’aviation a voile 
‘par ses répercussions sur la situation générale de l’aviation allemande 
affecterait l’application de l’article 198 du Traité.’ 

Le Gouvernement frangais se préoccupe donc de réunir sur le développe- 
ment de I’aviation a voile en Allemagne une documentation qui mettrait les 
signataires des Accords de 1926 en mesure de rappeler au Gouvernement 
allemand l’engagement contenu dans le texte du Protocole ci-dessus men- 
tionné et de lui demander quelles décisions il compte prendre pour faire face 
a la situation nouvelle. Le Governement de la République se féliciterait si, 
de son cété, le Gouvernement britannique voulait bien se préoccuper de 
cette situation et lui faire part des observations auxquelles l’aurait conduit 
l’examen des renseignements dont 1] dispose a cet égard. 

Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres a l’honneur d’ajouter que, conformé- 
ment aux termes de sa note du 22 Octobre dernier, il renouvelle a M. de 
Margerie instruction de se concerter avec son collégue d’Angleterre en 
vue d’effectuer 4 la Wilhelmstrasse la démarche envisagée par le Gouverne- 
ment britannique, en étendant cette démarche aux faits rapportés ci-dessus 
sous les No. te) et 2e). Il serait heureux que le Gouvernement britannique 
vouldit bien, de son cété, donner a son représentant a Berlin des instructions 
dans le méme sens.5 


S Mr. Busk minuted on November 21: ‘I gather from the Air Ministry that these infrac- 
tions of the 1926 agreement are not considered very serious. In any case it is not our 
pidgin.’ 
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No. 83 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 19, 12.20 p.m.) 


No. 71 Telegraphic [C 8820/149/3] 


VIENNA, November 19, 1929, I1.45 a.m. 


If further Parliamentary questions require answers I have reason to believe 
that it would greatly help Chancellor, either in his present hard fight on two 
fronts, or later on when he tries to bring about disarmament of illicit organi- 
sations, if you made some sympathetic reference to him as a man com- 
manding respect and confidence of great majority both of Austrians and of 
foreigners. 

Sympathetic articles in the British press would also be useful. 


No. 84 


Mr. Campbell (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 2) 
No. 2158 [C 9161/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, November 19, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 527? of the 26th October last, I have 
the honour to report that Mr. Castle, Assistant Secretary of State, asked me 
to go and see him today in order that he might speak with me concerning the 
negotiations now in progress between the American and German Govern- 
ments regarding the readjustment of the German payments to this country 
which has been rendered necessary by the adoption of the Young Plan. 

2. Mr. Castle, after explaining that the Secretary of State was most 
anxious to keep all the Missions of the countries allied and associated in the 
war fully informed of the actions of the Government of the United States in 
this connection, again assured me that they were adhering strictly to the 
figures of the Young plan, and that they were seeking nothing which the 
other recipients of the annuities were not to obtain. The separate negotia- 
tions with Germany were imposed on them by considerations connected with 
the attitude of Congress. Congressional authority must be secured for the 
financial modification of the Dawes plan involved by the acceptance of the 
Young plan. Ifa request for this authority were laid before Congress in the form 
of a general reparations treaty in which the United States would figure among 
other nations, the authority would not be forthcoming. Whereas, if a bilateral 
treaty were presented to the legislature, somewhat after the manner of the 
war debt agreements, Congress would be likely to give its consent. 

3. There was only one point on which the agreement under negotiation 


t Mr. R. I. Campbell was Acting Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 
2 Not printed. This telegram reported that Mr. Castle had telephoned to Mr. Campbell 
to give the assurances recapitulated below. 
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would—if the United States got their way—diverge from the Young plan: 
namely that the United States Government could not agree to subject to 
possible revision, in the event of Germany declaring herself unable to pay, 
the arrangement covering the payment of the costs of the American Army of 
Occupation and the sums due in settlement of claims adjudicated by the 
German-American Mixed Claims Commission. These payments the United 
States regarded as in a special category, quite different from reparations 
proper. The first was in respect of costs definitely incurred: the second 
covered legal decisions of a mixed tribunal in respect of specific cases of damage 
inflieted on individual American citizens. As such they must stand and were 
not susceptible of any revision. It was probable there might be difficulty in 
bringing the German Government to agree to this demand. That Govern- 
ment had however enquired whether the United States Government intended 
to demand any sanctions for a failure on Germany’s part to live up to her 
undertakings. No such intention had ever been entertained by the American 
Government, but the German enquiry might provide a useful means of 
securing assent to the American demand. 

4. Mr. Castle understood that an official of His Majesty’s Treasury had 
declared in connection with the German-American negotiations that should 
the United States Government secure any sums greater than the other repara- 
tions powers the latter should benefit in proportion.3 While entirely agreeing 
that where reparations proper were concerned, a most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple of this nature held good and should be applied, Mr. Castle did not 
consider that it could be regarded as applicable in the present instance, 
which involved payments which the United States Government considered 
as falling under a different category.* 

I have, &c., 
RoNALD CAMPBELL 


3 Cf. No. 59. 

4 For a memorandum by Mr. Castle recording his conversations with Mr. Campbell and 
his Belgian, French and Italian colleagues see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1929, vol. ii, p. 1101. 


No. 85 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 161 Telegraphic [C 8821/5632/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1929, 7.20 p.m. 
It is of the utmost importance that the German Government should be 
made to realise that we cannot accede to their claims and demands in respect 
of the liquidation of German property in the United Kingdom. The same 
applies to their reservation with regard to our use of the Reparation Recovery 

Act during a moratorium under the Young plan.! 
1 This reservation was set out in the agreement on deliveries in kind annexed to the 
Protocol of The Hague Conference: see Cmd. 3392, p. 6. The German Reparation (Re- 


covery) Act (11 & 12 Geo. 5, c. 5.) of March 24, 1921, is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 114, pp. 26-9. 
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2. I have today spoken very persuasively to the German Ambassador and 
urged him to impress on his Government the importance of removing these 
obstacles which are standing in the way of the speedy entry into force of the 
Young Plan. At the same time I handed him two aide-mémoires, the texts of 
which are given in my immediately following telegram[s].? 

g. You should at once see the Minister of Foreign Affairs and speak to 
him in the same sense, with all the force at your disposal. 

4. In my conversation today I also told Herr Sthamer that I considered 
as most misjudged, if not improper, the German propaganda which 
was being carried on in this country on the subject of the surplus derived 
from past liquidations of German property. The whole question has been so 
misrepresented and so much ignorant prejudice has been created by this 
propaganda that it has been decided that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should tomorrow make in the House of Commons a detailed statement on the 
British case.3 

5. Herr Sthamer asked me whether His Majesty’s Government would 
agree to the Conference meeting on January 3rd (the date provisionally 
agreed upon between German and French Government). I told him that 
I could not say as yet as my reply would largely depend on the German 
Government’s response to my appeal regarding the outstanding questions.‘ 


2 Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 162~3 to Berlin of November 20 are not printed. The 
aide-mémoire are printed as enclosures 1-2 in No. 86. 

3 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 232, cols. 699-703. 

4 In an unnumbered private telegram of November 20 to Sir H. Rumbold Mr. Hender- 
son stated in particular that he was ‘personally very anxious for a peaceful solution of this 
difficulty’. 


No. 86 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. rgr1 [C &879/5632/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called to sce me at the House of Commons this 
afternoon. 

Herr Sthamer stated that the German Ambassador in Paris had been in 
communication with the French Government, and it appeared that it would 
be difficult for France to attend a meeting of The Hague Conference before 
the beginning of January owing to budget difficulties in France. They were 
now, however, ready to agree to the 3rd January being fixed for the meeting, 
and the German Government were anxious to know whether this date would 
be convenient to His Majesty’s Government. This would involve a similar 
postponement of the meeting which the jurists are to hold before the actual 
meeting of the conference. Herr Sthamer suggested the 5th December as a 
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convenient date for the jurists’ meeting. Postponement until the 3rd January, 
Herr Sthamer added, would make it necessary to provide for an extension of 
the powers conferred on the Agent-General for Reparation Payments by 
paragraph 3 of article 1 of Annex III of The Hague Protocol, which under 
that article expire on the 31st December, and instructions would have to be 
given accordingly. 

I told the German Ambassador that I was not in a position to give him a 
definite answer, since in the meantime there were certain difficulties which 
had arisen between ourselves and Berlin, and to which I wished to draw his 
serious attention, regarding the decision to terminate the liquidation of Ger- 
man property in the United Kingdom and the future application of the 
Reparation Recovery Act in certain eventualities. 

In the first place, there had been a very unfortunate leakage in the ‘Times’ 
of the 15th instant! in regard to the negotiations which had been proceeding 
on the former subject, which was calculated to increase the difficulties of a 
satisfactory settlement being arrived at. It was also obvious that German 
propaganda was being carried on in this country, and attempts made to 
create an atmosphere more favourable to the German position. After giving 
his Excellency further details of this propaganda, Herr Sthamer expressed 
the opinion that it was the work of a representative of the former owners. 
With regard to the statement in the ‘Times’, I told Herr Sthamer I did not 
wish to impute any personal responsibility to him for what had occurred, 
but the letter upon which the statements in the “Times’ had been based 
were [sic] only in the possession of His Majesty’s Government and the 
Embassy, and I must make it clear to him that the leakage was not due to any 
British source. 

The Ambassador vigorously refuted any idea that the German Embassy 
were in any way responsible for the leakage. I did not pursue the point, but 
I left the German Ambassador under the impression that I was not altogether 
satisfied with his explanation as to the manner in which the letter had 
appeared and as regards the propaganda which had been organised in this 
country. 

I then informed the Ambassador that I desired to hand to him two aide- 
mémotre, which I proceeded to read to him. The texts of these azde-mémoire 
are attached hereto. I expressed the earnest hope that the German Govern- 
ment would give their most serious attention to the views expressed in these 
aide-mémoire, and urged upon the Ambassador with as much emphasis 
as possible the desirability of the German Government meeting our 
demands. 

The German Ambassador indicated that it would be very difficult for the 
German Government to recede from the attitude which they had taken up. 
Nevertheless, he undertook to forward the two aide-mémoire to his Govern- 
ment, and promised to let me have their reply as early as possible. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 
1 See No. 76, note 2. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 86 


Aide-mémoire 


November 20, 1929 


Both the German and the British Governments are agreed in desiring 
that the forthcoming conference at The Hague should meet and conclude its 
labours as quickly as possible. It is evident, however, that this can only be 
realised if the proceedings of the conference can be made as nearly as possible 
formal in character. To achieve this, it is absolutely essential that every effort 
should be made to reach agreement, in advance of the reassembly of the con- 
ference, on all possible outstanding points. 

2. The progress made on the various committees appointed by The Hague 
Conference up to date has been far from satisfactory. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment understand that, in so far as questions involving Germany are 
concerned, this has been largely due to the attitude of the German rep- 
resentatives, who have repeatedly reserved points in dispute for settlement 
during the forthcoming Hague Conference. The delay which has thus 
occurred is bound to prejudice the early reassembly and conclusion of the 
conference, and it is hoped that the German Government will, in these 
circumstances, see their way to issuing such instructions to their representa- 
tives as will enable outstanding points to be settled without further delay. 

3. So far as concerns His Majesty’s Government, the following points of 
major importance still require settlement :— 


(a.) The withdrawal by the German Government of their claim to the 
surplus proceeds of the liquidation of German property in the United 
Kingdom. 

(b.) The withdrawal of the objections raised by the German Govern- 
ment which are delaying the conclusion of an agreement between the 
British and German Clearing Offices regarding the terms on which further 
liquidation of German property should cease. 

(c.) The withdrawal by the German Government of the reservation 
contained in Annex II to the protocol signed at The Hague on the gist 
August concerning the possible application of the Reparation Recovery 
Acts part passu with deliveries in kind after the expiry of the ten years’ 
programme laid down in the experts’ report. This matter is dealt with in 
a separate aide-mémoire. 


4. His Majesty’s Government feel that the time has come for them to make 
it quite clear to the German Government that on these points they cannot 
make the least departure from the attitude which they have adopted through- 
out. If, therefore, the German Government continue to put forward demands 
and to maintain reservations in regard to these matters which His Majesty’s 
Government cannot possibly entertain either here or at The Hague, the 
prospects of an early meeting and of a speedy conclusion of the conference is 
[sc] bound to be very seriously endangered. They trust, therefore, that the 
German Government will give their serious attention to the unsatisfactory 
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position with which both Governments are faced, and that they will make a 
supreme effort to clear out of the way those obstructions which are hindering 
not only the early meeting of the conference but are also threatening its 
smooth and speedy progress if and when it does meet. 

5. In making this appeal His Majesty’s Government are convinced that 
they can count on the continued co-operation of the German Government 
in the common task of giving effect without delay to the principles embodied 
in the Young plan, which both Governments accepted last August, and that 
it is the intention of the German Government, as much as it is that of His 
Majesty’s Government, to concentrate their efforts on the major issues on 
which the stability and prosperity of all Europe depends, rather than on 
sterile controversies on minor points, which can only lead to deadlock and to 
the postponement of that general settlement of the reparation problem which 
both Governments are so keenly anxious to bring about. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 86 
Aide-mémoire 
November 20, 1929 


Among the subjects outstanding between the British and German Govern- 
ments is the matter of the reservation made by the German Government in 
Annex 2 to the protocol signed at The Hague on the 31st August, concerning 
the possible application of the Reparation Recovery Acts part passu with 
deliveries in kind after the expiry of the ten years’ programme laid down in 
the experts’ report. His Majesty’s Government sincerely trust that this 
reservation will be waived as they could not accept an arrangement under 
which they should be debarred from drawing the British share of reparations, 
while other Powers take deliveries in kind to our detriment. As yet, however, 
no progress has been reported to His Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

2. On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government understand that repre- 
sentatives of the German Government have in unofficial conversations in 
Paris intimated that the German Government are desirous of proposing to 
His Majesty’s Government certain minor modifications in the agreement 
between the two countries for amending the method of administering “The 
German Reparation (Recovery)Act, 1921’, which was signed on the 3rd 
April, 1925.2, His Majesty’s Government would be quite ready to authorise 
a representative to proceed to Berlin to discuss such proposals on the express 
understanding that the reservation of the German Government, to which 
reference is made above, will be withdrawn. 


2 This agreement is printed with annex in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 121, 
PP. 779-82. 


No. 87 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 22) 
No. 811 [C 8889/299/18] 


BERLIN, November 20, 1929 
Sir, 

Municipal and local-government elections took place on November 17th 
in Prussia, Saxony and Hesse. The results, which do not necessarily reflect 
the proportions of political feeling, were of some interest. In Berlin, where 
the Socialist Mayor has recently been concerned in a case of corruption, it 
was expected that the parties of the Right and Right Centre would show a 
majority. This expectation was not fufilled. Although the Social-Democrats 
lost eight seats, yet the Nationalists lost seven and the Communists gained 
thirteen. The distribution of the main parties was as follows:— 


Party Votes in Seats in Votes in Seats in 
1925. 1925. 1929. 1929. 
Social Democrats 604,696 73 651,735 65 
Nationalists 385,324 47 404,756 40 
Communists 347,381 43 565,795 56 
Democrats 171,954 21 138,511 14 
Volkspartei 111,446 14 154,200 15 
Centre 63,265 8 81,414 8 
National Socialists. none none 132,031 13 


2. This distribution will not permit of any possible group to maintain a 
majority and it is difficult to see how the municipal government of Berlin 
will be carried on. 

3. In the rest of Prussia as well as in Saxony the Democrats and National- 
ists suffered losses to the Socialist and Communist parties. The pro- 
portion of these two parties as regards each other is however stable, being 
three Social-Democrats to every one Communist. The Nationalists lost ten 
seats in Saxony, eight in Brandenburg, seven in Westphalia, twelve in East 
Prussia and Pomerania, and eight in Hesse-Nassau and the Rhineland. 

4. The outstanding feature of these elections is the wholly unexpected 
triumph, or more correctly emergence, of the National-Socialists. These dan- 
gerous people are akin to the Hitlerites of Bavaria, and are red fascists, or 
left-wing jingoes. At the last general election of May, 1928, they obtained in 
the province of Prussia only 347,000 votes which at the elections of last Sun- 
day have been increased to 882,000. This large scale defection of the National- 
ist voter to the younger National-Socialist party has caused great alarm to the 
Nationalist leaders. For some time the latter have been encouraging their 
Hitlerite brethren, and in the recent referendum agitation they provided the 
young National-Socialists with funds. This unexpected increase of wealth 
enabled the latter to bring their programme widely before the young Na- 
tionalist voter, and Count Westarp and his advisers are now deploring the 
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fact that they ever assisted these young people at all. Their programme, 
indeed, is not such as to commend itself to the Prussian Junker. They are 
anti-monarchist, but believe in a central dictatorship on extreme Socialist 
and aggressive lines. Their programme is vigorous, if utopian. It consists 
of twenty-five paragraphs of which the following may be taken as typical :— 


“We demand the abolition of the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. 
Nobody can be a German citizen who is not of German blood: therefore 
no Jew can be a German citizen. We demand the abolition of income in so 
far as such income is not the reward of labour. The tyranny of capitalism 
must be abolished. All profits made during the war must be confiscated. 
All trusts are to be nationalised: the larger trading concerns, shops and 
warehouses should become the property of the State. We demand the 
abolition of a mercenary army and the formation of a people’s army. 
No Jew or foreigner may contribute to the German press or have a 
financial interest in a German newspaper. The party supports positive 
Christianity and is opposed to Jewish materialism. The party is in favour 
of a strong central Government with unquestioned authority over the 
whole Reich’. : 


5. The refreshing vigour of the young National-Socialist party is certain 
to make an increasing appeal to German youth, who are always impressed 
by extreme idealism. It will form a further disturbing element in an internal 
situation which, below an apparently healthy surface, shows symptoms of 
septic inflammation. It may, however, awake the bourgeois parties from 
their apparent apathy.' 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NICOLSON 


™ Sir R. Lindsay minuted as follows on this despatch: ‘Lunatic. R.C.L. Nov. 26’. 


No. 88 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 22) 
No. 812 [C 8890/1/18] 


BERLIN, November 20, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith the German budget statement 
for the first half of the current financial year ended on the 30th Septem- 
ber,1929.? You will observe that this statement shows a deficit of 870-3 mil- 
lion marks. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NICoLson 


1 This statement is not printed. 
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No. 89 


Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 8882/1/18] 


PARIS, November 20, 1929 
Dear Sir Ronald, 

In view of the accounts which appeared in this morning’s newspapers 
respecting Briand’s interviews yesterday with the German and _ Italian 
Ambassadors regarding respectively the Hague and London conferences, I 
asked Berthelot! this evening what actually was the position respecting these 
questions. 

2. As regards the Hague conference he said that there had lately been 
several conversations with von Hoesch, who had been pressing that the con- 
ference should meet early in December. It had been explained to him that 
not only was there the difficulty raised by the Bulgarian and Hungarian atti- 
tude, but also it was physically impossible for Chéron, who was the French 
Minister most interested, to go to the Hague until the Budget debate was over 
in the Chambers. In these circumstances von Hoesch had been asked to get 
the German Government’s agreement to the meeting of the conference in the 
first days of January. I gathered that this agreement had now practically been 
secured, and that the date proposed was January 3rd. As soon therefore as 
the British Government’s consent had been obtained, M. Jaspar would be 
asked to convene the conference for this date. 

3. You will be aware that Leith Ross has been over here recently endeav- 
ouring to reach, before the meeting of the conference, a settlement of certain 
outstanding financial difficulties with the French Ministry for Finance. 
Berthelot said that Chéron was doing his best to give satisfaction on these 
points, though he wanted one or two minor concessions in return. Berthelot 
understood that Leith Ross was generally satisfied with the progress of his 
conversations and that there was now no insuperable difficulty to be antici- 
pated at the Hague on any of the points in question. In any case if there 
was any point which was still unsettled, he much hoped that he would be 
given the details without delay in order that the matter might be further 
considered and that, if it was at all possible, settlement might be quietly 
secured before the conference met. The French Government wished to do 
all they possibly could to avoid a further public dispute at the Hague. 
Berthelot added, what I think you already know, that the French would have 
been quite willing to go to London instead of the Hague as the interval was 
now likely to be so short between the Reparations and Naval Conferences. 
‘The Germans, however, said it would be discourteous to the Dutch not to 
go to the Hague; and M. Briand supposed that was true. Inthe circumstances 
M. Briand thought it best to stick to the Hague; and it seemed better now 
not to raise the possibility of any other place. 

4. As regards the Hungarian and Bulgarian attitude on the eastern repara- 


1 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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tions question, Berthelot said that he was hopeful that as the result of the 
recent joint démarche at Sofia,? the Bulgarian Government would now come 
into line, possibly even before the conference met. The Hungarians could 
evidently only be brought to see reason at the Hague, if then. In any case 
though failure to settle with them would leave a gap, it was not a gap which 
must be allowed to hinder the final settlement. 

5. I asked what was the position respecting the Saar negotiations and how 
one should understand the Briand statement in the Chamber on November 
8th (see paragraph 8 of Paris despatch No. 15253—‘whether we wish it or 
not we have not the right to dispose of the Saar populations. Even should we 
so desire we could not take from these populations the rights which a treaty‘ 
signed by many nations has conferred upon them. That is a reserve which 
we have taken care to formulate ourselves in the deliberate intention to do 
nothing which might be contrary to the interests of our country’—). Was one 
to understand that there was to be no alteration of the treaty provision for 
the plebiscite in 1935, and that the negotiations would be concerned only with 
economic questions? Berthelot said that the reference in the Briand speech 
had been deliberately intended to reserve the French position respecting the 
political side of the negotiations and the question of the plebiscite. The 
French were in this matter the defendants. They would listen to any pro- 
posals which the German delegation might now make respecting the eco- 
nomic status of the Saar, and, if they could, they would come to an agreement 
with the Germans on this aspect of the question. Then only would the 
political side come up for consideration. If the economic agreement was 
satisfactory, it was quite possible that the League of Nations, within whose 
province the matter lay, would at once be asked to make arrangements for 
the consideration of the political side of the question, and quite possibly for 
the immediate holding of the plebiscite. M. Briand had certainly not meant 
to say that in no case could the plebiscite be held before 1935. All he had 
intended, was to reserve the question until he saw how the economic negotia- 
tions proceeded. 

6. As regards M. Briand’s interview with the Italian Ambassador yester- 
day respecting the Franco-Italian naval discussions,’ Berthelot said that, for 
our confidential information, he could say that M. Briand had now definitely 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 50 to Sofia of November 14 had instructed H.M. Minister, 
Mr. S. Waterlow, to concert with his French and Italian colleagues to urge the Bulgarian 
Government to accept a proposal that Bulgarian reparations should be settled on the basis 
of thirty-seven annuities averaging twelve-and-a-half million gold francs: the previous 
proposal had been that the annuities should be fifteen million gold francs. Mr. Waterlow 
replied in Sofia telegram No. 86 of November 18 that the Bulgarian President of the Council, 
M. Liapcheff, had that morning stated that he could not take a decision until he had con- 
sulted the Bulgarian delegates in Paris. 

3 Not printed. This despatch of November g reported on speeches by MM. Tardieu and 
Briand in the Chamber of Deputies on November 8-9: see The Times, November 9, 1929, 
p. 12, and No. 72, note 2. 

4 The Treaty of Versailles. 

s For an account of this conversation by Count Manzoni see I Documenti Diplomatic 
Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. viii, pp. 188-9. 
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decided the line he would take. The Italians, after proposing the discussions, 
had for some weeks refused to make any concrete suggestion. M. Briand had 
now taken the initiative and was going to state, and indeed had already 
begun to explain to Manzoni, what was the minimum naval strength which 
the French required. He would explain why this was necessary, 1.e. the 
French commitments in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and particularly 
the necessity of the protection of their colonial communications. He would 
not raise the question of parity or prestige at all; nor would he particularly 
concern himself with the strength to which the Italians intended to build. 
Berthelot repeated what was told me by Massigli some days ago—but which 
is not altogether confirmed by the information in the possession of our Naval 
Attaché—that the Italian naval strength was only half that of the French, 
and that they had no possible means of building up to the French standard. 
In these circumstances the French were therefore not particularly concerned 
as to what the Italians did; all they did not mean to do was to reduce to the 
Italian strength. Here, however, Berthelot said that the Italians were being 
given to understand that if they could produce some system of guarantee in 
the Mediterranean—‘Contre garantie’ were the words he used—the position 
might be altered. I was most careful not to make any comment upon this; 
but later in the conversation he repeated these words and said that some 
sort of guarantee would probably make a lot of difference. On this point 
please see paragraph 5 of Paris despatch No. 15526 of November 16th. Hints 
of this kind have already been thrown out by members of the Quai d’Orsay. 
It is apparently not a Locarno they want; but a general guarantee given by 
all the Mediterranean naval Powers. 
Yours sincerely, 
RaLtpH WIGRAM 


6 Not printed: cf. Second Series, Volume I, No. 126, paragraph 2. 


No. 90 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [C 8820/149/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 21, 1929, 5.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 71.! 

As there are no appropriate Parliamentary questions down it is proposed 
to approach the press with the object of securing publication of articles on the 
lines which you suggest. It would be helpful if you could start things by 
urging Vienna correspondents of some British newspaper preferably The 
Times to point out how much depends upon Chancellor. This is because 


1 No. 83. 
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press here has taken little interest in the matter and will want a peg on 
which to hang any statement.? 


2 According to the docket of Vienna telegram No. 75 of November 24 (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives) Sir E. Phipps replied that ‘Vienna correspondents of ‘“Times”’ and 
‘‘Daily Telegraph” promised on 22nd November to send flattering notices regarding 
Chancellor to London offices of their respective papers. News contained in Vienna telegram 
No. 76 [No. 96] seems to show that Chancellor is on verge of gaining dazzling victory.’ 


No. 91 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 22, 9 a.m.) 
No. 148 Telegraphic [C 8885/5632/18] 


BERLIN, November 21, 1929, I1.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 161.! 

I am seeing Foreign Minister tomorrow morning and have meanwhile 
urged officials at the Ministry to make the following points clear to him. 

1. That our attitude represents opinion of the whole Cabinet and not 
merely, as they seemed to suppose, that of the Treasury. 

2. That opposition manifested in British press and Parliament was largely 
ill-informed and in any case not very authoritative. 

3. That there could be no question whatsoever of our reopening question 
of fourteen million surplus and that this idea had better from the outset be 
dismissed from their minds. 

4. That agreement being negotiated between the two clearing offices was 
a perfectly sensible business agreement and that they were mistaken in 
reading into it an attempt on our part to evade the Young recommendations. 

5. That withdrawal of reservation regarding Reparation Recovery Act 
was also a concession which it should not be difficult to make. 

6. And that if they would rid their minds of suspicions and bitterness they 
would realize that an agreement was perfectly possible without the slightest 
loss of prestige. 

Officials replied that they deplored as much as we did propaganda which 
had been carried on in London and Paris. This propaganda was conducted 
by an association of persons who had lost property in England and who were 
completely out of control. It was these very people who were spreading 
stories in the German press that German Cabinet were too weak in dealing 
with London, and thus rendering it difficult for the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to accept our proposals unless we in return gave him ‘something to 
show’. Unfortunately British demands were so categorical that there seemed 
little hope of any compromise. 

I have the impression that the German Foreign Office while deeply 
anxious not to let this somewhat artificial dispute develop into a real contro- 
versy, are none the less wounded by harsh tone of recent communications 


1 No. 85. 
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addressed to their Ambassador in London. They are clearly distressed by 
angry atmosphere which has gathered over this question. I did my best to 
rid their minds of the impression that we desired to humiliate Germany and 
urged them to regard the whole thing as a business settlement into which the 
question of prestige did not enter. I am not however very optimistic about 
tomorrow’s interview. 


No. 92 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 22, 9.30 p.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/119] 


Confidential BERLIN, November 22, 1929, 6.55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 149.! 

I have the distinct impression that the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs feels that he has been placed in an impossible position by German 
propagandists, and would be glad to get out of the difficulty as quickly as 
possible. His position in the Cabinet is not as yet a strong one, and he will 
require something to save his face. I trust you will be able to devise some 
such face-saving formula, possibly on the lines indicated in my telegram. I 
feel sure that the German representative on the Clearing Office has mis- 
informed his Government as to the real scope and intention of our proposed 
arrangement, and I fear that all German officials regard the British Treasury 
with acute alarm, which in some cases savours of distrust. I have every hope 
that if you can place the dispute on a less technical and more amicable basis 
an agreement will be reached. They have a very healthy conviction that they 
necd our assistance at The Hague, but they have greater cause to be afraid of 
their critics at home than is sometimes realised in London. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of November 22 gave a brief account of Mr. Nicolson’s 
conversation with Dr. Curtius reported in No. 93. 


No. 93 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 25) 


No. 816 [C 8964/5632/18] 
BERLIN, November 22, 1929 
Sir, 
As reported in my telegram No. 149! of to-day’s date, I visited the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs this morning for the purpose of executing the instructions 
sent to me in your telegram No. 1612 of November 2oth. 


! See No. 92, note 1. 2 No. 85. 
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2. I had already urged the officials of the German Foreign Office to dis- 
abuse their minds, and that of their chief, of certain misconceptions which I 
felt they had absorbed from false or optimistic reports furnished them from 
London. In the first place the attitude adopted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not, as they seemed to imagine, represent purely a Treasury 
point of view but was the considered policy of the whole Cabinet. In the 
second place such criticism as had appeared in the British press was largely 
ill-informed, nor would it be safe for them to attribute any importance to the 
opposition manifested by certain Members of Parliament. What I desired to 
discuss with Dr. Curtius was neither ethics nor past history but present facts. 
It would be well if it were made quite clear to him before my interview that 
upon the main factors determining your attitude there could be no discussion 
at all. All I was prepared to discuss was how the present deadlock could be 
surmounted. 

g. Dr. Curtius received me this morning with great courtesy and friendli- 
ness. He began by deploring the propaganda which had been let loose in 
England. He much regretted that this propaganda should have caused such 
obvious irritation in London, and he begged me to assure you most positively 
that the German Government disassociated themselves completely from all 
such manoeuvres. I stated that I felt sure you would be glad to receive this 
assurance, but that His Excellency must realise what a deplorable impression 
had been made by the efforts of people, not wholly unconnected with the 
German Embassy in London, to go behind the back of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to create an atmosphere of opposition by spreading falsified 
versions of the true facts of the case. Dr. Curtius stated that he fully under- 
stood your indignation. This propaganda proceeded from an organisation 
of people whose property had been liquidated in England and who called 
themselves the ‘Wiederaufbau (Reconstruction) Verein’. These people were 
irresponsible, excessive, determined and unfortunately influential. The 
German Government had no control over them, and the German Embassy 
in London had doubtless thought better to ‘nurse’ them into a reasonable 
frame of mind rather than to drive them into further excesses by refusing to 
have anything to do with them. Such refusal would have led the organisation 
to launch a fierce attack in the Berlin press against the Embassy in London 
and the Auswartiges Amt in Berlin. These attacks would have been taken up 
in the Reichstag, and no good would have been done to anyone. 

4. Dr. Curtius then pulled his papers towards him and stated that he had 
been much pleased on reading the last paragraph of the note addressed by 
you to the German Ambassador, and which had been telegraphed to me 
(under your No. 162)3 in which, in appealing for a settlement of outstanding 
questions, you expressed the hope that His Majesty’s Government could count 
on the continued co-operation of the German Government in giving immediate 
effect to the principles embodied in the Young Plan. Dr. Curtius stated that 
the opinions expressed in this paragraph exactly coincided with his own. 
He also was earnestly desirous of reaching an agreement with the British 

3 V. tbid., note 2. 
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Government as to the matters to be discussed at the forthcoming Hague 
Conference and he well knew that such an agreement could only be reached if 
what you had termed the ‘sterile controversies on minor points’ were first 
moved from the area of discussion. How, he enquired, was this process of 
removal to be attained? 

5. I asked him whether he had yet learnt what had been the decision come 
to by the ‘Commission on the Liquidation of the Past’. His Excellency 
replied that he feared the German representatives on that commission had 
been absolutely obliged to make a reservation which might seem to you to 
commit them to complete rejection of your suggestions. He did not wish you 
to derive this impression. The German delegation on this commission had 
found themselves obliged to refuse any general renunciation of past claims, 
not because of the English surplus but because there were certain disputes 
with other countries, notably with Czechoslovakia, which the German 
Government could not possibly allow to be settled once and for ever by any 
general renunciation clause. The German Government, he indicated, might 
possibly be prepared to enter into a direct arrangement with the British 
Government under which they would, for their part, agree to make no 
further claim to the 14 million surplus. He must tell me, however, that after 
all that had passed, and particularly after the publication of the substance of 
Mr. Snowden’s letters to Herr Sthamer, it would be difficult for the German 
Government to make this renunciation unless it were embodied in some 
arrangement which would have the appearance of reciprocity. Would it not 
be possible for the British Government to make some counter concession 
which would enable him to show the Cabinet that the German Foreign 
Office had got something better than a complete capitulation to Mr. 
Snowden’s demands? I stated that I was firmly convinced that it was 
absolutely out of the question that His Majesty’s Government should make 
any concession whatsoever in regard to the surplus difficulty. He enquired 
whether some other ‘quid pro quo’ could not be introduced. I stated that I 
could think of none and that it might perhaps be best if we now proceeded to 
discuss the second point at issue, namely the arrangement now being nego- 
tiated in London between representatives of the two Clearing Houses. 

6. I asked the Minister to try and dismiss from his mind all the agitation, 
and indeed suspicion, which had gathered around these questions and to 
examine the draft agreement as if it were a document for the first time 
submitted to him and which he approached as a perfectly simple business 
proposal. I hoped that he would agree with me that there was nothing in the 
document which was in the least humiliating for Germany or which implied 
any desire on our part not to execute the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Young recommendations. Dr. Curtius admitted that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding these negotiations was not very suitable to a rapid conclusion and 
he did not contradict my suggestion that Dr. Fuchs, the German representa- 
tive, was inclined to be a little too meticulous and a little too untrustful in 
reporting and dealing with the proposals of his British colleagues. I had 
myself been told at the Ministry that the representatives of the Clearing 
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Office were raising conditions and reservations which would, in effect, cut 
down the total amount to be released to the sum of £800,000. I had at the 
time not been in possession of sufficient material to contradict this statement, 
but I would now refer him to Mr. Snowden’s specch of November atst,‘ in 
which it was explicitly stated that the total value of the properties which 
would now be exempted from liquidation was as large as £5,000,000. 
Surely this figure, if added to the 5 million already realised by the Blanes- 
borough [sc] Committee, represented a very generous total of concession 
upon our part. Dr. Curtius asked me whether this larger total now men- 
tioned by Mr. Snowden represented any concessions made regarding the 
arrangement since the present dispute had opened. I replied that I did not 
imagine for one minute that it represented any concession but that I did feel 
it represented a real figure in place of imaginary figures which, as far as I 
could make out, the German Foreign Office had obtained from Dr. Fuchs. 
After considering for a minute, Dr. Curtius asked me whether it might not be 
possible to take advantage of what might in fact have been a misunder- 
standing. Supposing, for instance, the whole discussions were placed on a 
higher and more general plane and supposing that you, Sir, and Herr 
Sthamer were to review the position and possibly even to have a discussion in 
the presence of the several experts, might it not then be found that some 
formula could be devised which, while not in fact implying a modification of 
our attitude, did in fact constitute an advance which would give Dr. Curtius 
‘something to show’. I begged His Excellency to tell me exactly what he had 
in mind but he, at that stage, felt he had gone rather far and stated that he 
was merely exploring possibilities and could not of course give me anything 
but a purely personal indication until he had had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Cabinet. I gained the impression, however, that if we could, if 
only in form, make some general statement in regard to the Clearing Office 
arrangement and if this statement could be embodied in an agreement in 
which the German Government renounced all claim upon the 14 million 
surplus, a possible line of conciliation could then be devised. 

7. I had not sufficient technical knowledge of the present condition of the 
Clearing Office negotiations to be able to put my suggestion and my in- 
terpretation of Dr. Curtius’ proposals in anything but the most tentative 
form. I am unaware, even, whether it might not be possible for the Clearing 
Office now to make certain further concessions, such as that they would be 
prepared to suspend all legal proceedings in such cases where no reasonable 
doubt existed that the German litigants had acted in bona fides or without 
knowledge of the law. In any case, I should not suppose it to be impossible 
to find some formula of two clauses, in the first clause of which the German 
Government would agree that their reservation in the Commission for the 
Liquidation of the Past did not apply to the 14 million surplus and by the 
second clause of which we should state that in view of the representations 
made to us we are prepared to interpret the Young recommendations re- 
garding the suspension of further liquidations in the most generous spirit 

4 V. tbid., note 3. 
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and therefore to release to the German Governmenta total sum of £5,000,000. 
I could not help feeling that some artifice of drafting should enable you to go 
some way towards meeting the German requirements. 

8. Dr. Curtius then proceeded to speak of the third point, namely the 
withdrawal by the German Government of the reservation contained in 
Annex II of The Hague Protocol regarding the Reparation Recovery Act. 
I immediately begged him not to face me with a categorical negative on this 
point. He stated that he had no intention of doing so. He could not promise 
me that the German Government would in fact be prepared to withdraw 
this reservation, but he could promise me that they were very glad to re- 
open negotiations with His Majesty’s Government on this subject and that 
the occasion of these negotiations could be used to discuss this very point of 
their reservations in the Hague Protocol. I merely stated that I would report 
to you what he had said. 

g. In conclusion Dr. Curtius begged me to assure you that he was sincerely 
anxious to reach a settlement of these vexatious questions. The suggestions 
which he had made and which I had made were, of course, purely personal. 
I knew as well as he did the difficulties to which he was exposed in his own 
Cabinet and the difficulties to which every member of that Cabinet was 
exposed owing to the pressure exercised upon a coalition ministry by the 
several party committees and by the party press. He promised me, however, 
that he would use the whole of his influence to urge his colleagues to allow 
him to send to the German Ambassador instructions which would leave the 
door open for further negotiations. He hoped that these negotiations, if 
continued, would be undertaken in a diplomatic rather than in a technical 
spirit and he trusted that you, Sir, would be prepared to assist Herr Sthamer 
in finding a wider or what he called a ‘higher’, basis.5 

10. I had the impression that Dr. Curtius realises that the German 
Government have gradually drifted or been pushed into a position from 
which it is difficult for them to retreat without loss of face. I sincerely hope 
that means will be found to render their exit as agreeable as possible. I am 
well aware that every Cabinet Minister in every foreign capital pleads his 
internal situation as an excuse for resisting the demands made upon him 
from London. In the case of Dr. Curtius, however, I do not think this plea 
exaggerated. He really is in an extremely difficult Parliamentary position 
and I feel that a little conciliation and skill on our part would enable us to 
help him out.® 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NIcoLson 

5 In the corresponding passage of Berlin telegram No. 149 Mr. Nicolson stated that 
Dr. Curtius felt that if the matters discussed in paragraphs 5-7 above ‘plus other problems 
which would arise at The Hague (he mentioned sanctions) could be discussed diplomatically 
rather than technically between you and the German Ambassador with the assistance of 
experts involved, rapid progress could perhaps be made.’ 

6 The Prime Minister minuted as follows on the account of this conversation in Berlin 


telegram No. 149: ‘So far this is satisfactory & if mind of German Govt. advantage should 
be taken of it. J.R.M. 25/11.’ In a letter of November 25 to Mr. Sargent (docket only 
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preserved in Foreign Office archives) Mr. Leith-Ross referred to this telegram and sub- 
mitted the reasons which rendered it ‘undesirable to negotiate with German Government 
respecting British Clearing Office balances or as regards Recovery Act unless previous 
assurance is received that Germans will drop reservation formulated by them at The Hague. 
Would like to know basis of Mr. Nicolson’s remark that German Foreign Office regard 
British Treasury officials with suspicion.’ 


No. 94 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 25) 
No. 782 [C 898r/149/3] 


ROME, November 22, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 203! of the 13th instant, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a translation of a Note Verbale which I have 
received from the Italian Government in reply to the communication? which 
I addressed to them in regard to the present situation in Austria. 

2. ‘That this communication gave rise to a certain amount of irritation on 
the part of the Italian Government is evident from the terms of their reply. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


ENCLOosURE IN No. 94 


The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to H.M. Embassy (Rome) 
No. 257189/263 
Translation 
Note Verbale 


The Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Note Verbale No. 458? of the 14th instant in which His 
Britannic Majesty’s Embassy communicated to them the views of the British 
Government in regard to the present situation in Austria. 

The Royal Government concur in the views expressed by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and agree as to the desirability of all Governments 
adopting the necessary measures to ensure that the provisions of the Treaty 
of St. Germain should be observed. 

As far as they themselves are concerned, the Royal Government have 
always adopted measures in this respect which have appeared to be and 
continue to appear to be sufficient and efficacious. 

The Royal Government cannot, however, recognise that the responsibility 

1 No. 70. | 

2 This note verbale of November 14 is printed in I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima 
Serie, vol. viil, pp. 174-5. 
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is solely one for the States which are neighbours of Austria and consider it 
necessary that all European States, whether neighbours or not neighbours, 
should hold aloof from (mantengano estranei) the internal affairs of the 
Austrian Republic and should avoid any interference of any kind in questions 
the solution of which is a matter solely for the Austrian people. 

The Royal Government trust, moreover, that the neutrality hitherto 
maintained by them in regard to the situation in Austria will be equally 
observed by all European States. 

Rome, 20th November 1929—Year VIII.3 


3 V. thid, p. 192. 


No. 95 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 24, 3.50 p.m.) 


No. 74 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/119] 


VIENNA, November 24, 1929, 1.10 p.m. 

Belgrade telegram No. 61.! 

I learn from a reliable source that machine guns have probably been 
brought into Austria from Switzerland, having been sent there from Italy.? 
It is most unlikely that Hungary would part with any arms. 

1 No. 78. 

2 In this connexion Mr. O. A. Scott, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Berne, stated in his 
telegram No. 21 of November 27 that the Swiss Government did not consider any special 


measures were necessary. Mr. Scott added: ‘I hinted at the possibility of contraband 
traffic from Italy, and I told official concerned privately to advise authorities concerned.’ 


No. 96 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 24, 3 p.m.) 


No. 76 Telegraphic (C &938/149/3] 
VIENNA, November 24, 1929, 2.50 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

It seems that Austrian Minister at Washington has reported to Herr 
Schober that a conversation with Morgan? has led him to believe that an 
Austrian loan would be floated if and when political situation in Austria be- 
came stabilized. 

Herr Schober then instructed Austrian Minister at Rome to ascertain 
Mussolini’s attitude towards loan. Mussolini, it appears, consented to waive 


1 See No. go, note 2. 
2 Mr. J. P. Morgan, Head of J. P. Morgan and Co. of New York and of Morgan, Grenfell 
and Co. of London, who had been a member of the Young Committee. 
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one of the conditions previously imposed, viz., that provincial authorities at 
Innsbruck should refrain from any mention of South Tyrol. This condition 
could not be carried out as Austrian Government have no power to muzzle 
those authorities. Mussolini has therefore substituted following three 
conditions :— 

A. Herr Schober must carry through constitutional reform bill; 

B. He must continue as Chancellor after Parliament has passed the bill 
and, 

C. Monsignore Seipel must refrain from taking an active part in Govern- 
ment of the country. 


Herr Vaugoin on learning these conditions decided gallantly to fly to the 
assistance of the victor and declared for Herr Schober. Herr Rintelen3 seems 
likely to follow this noble example. 


3 Governor of Styria and a leading member of the Christian Social Party. 


No. 97 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 24, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 77 Telegraphic [C 8939/149/3) 
Very confidential VIENNA, November 24, 1929, 3 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram,' first paragraph. 

Here is wonderful opportunity for obtaining disarmament of Austrian 
illegal associations. 

I have always felt that the brandishing of the financial arm was only way 
to make Austrians drop theirs (see my telegram No. 34? of October 8th and 
my despatch No. 2783 of October roth, 1928). 

I trust Morgan meant ‘disarmament’ when he talked of ‘stabilising 
political situation’ ; if not, it would be most desirable that Wall Street and the 
City should make it clear that no loan will be forthcoming until associations 
are dissolved and disarmed. 

Herr Schober with all the prestige he will have gained if he succeeds in 
carrying his constitutional reform bill and in gaining Italy’s consent to loan 
will be well able to bring about disarmament: whereas if we wait till that 
prestige be dimmned [sic] by time and intrigues against him of jealous 
political wire-pullers we shall lose a unique opportunity of ridding Austria of 
its present plague of fire-eating adventurers. 

Herr Schober’s present idea is, I believe, to pay off certain Heimwehr 
leaders and to incorporate 10,000 or so of their followers in Austrian army, 
thus bringing up its present numbers from about 19,000 to its treaty strength 
(30,000) : this is not ideal solution but may be only means of avoiding serious 
trouble. 


t No. 96. 2 See No. 42, note 6. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 98 


British Delegation, Reparation Commission, to Treasury! 


[C 9036/1/18]* 
PARIS, November 25, 1929 
May it please your Lordships, 

I have the honour to send herewith the text of the report of the Committee 
for the ‘Liquidation of the Past’ constituted by The Hague Conference on the 
gist August last, including the proposals of the committee or its individual 
members for clauses to be inserted in the final protocol of the conference.? 

2. The committee was composed of the following members :— 


Dr. Dorn (Germany). 

M. J. M. Marx (Belgium). 

Sir John [Fischer] Williams? (Great Britain), chairman. 

M. Dayras (France). 

M. Politis (Greece). 

M. Brocchit (Italy); (substitute, M. Lanino). 

Mr. Kuriyama (Japan). 

M. Mrozowski (Poland). 

M. Fernandes (Portugal). 

M. Titulesco’ (Roumania) ; (substitute, M. Zeuceanu). 

Dr. Ploj (Serb-Croat-Slovene State). 

M. Osusky® (Czechoslovakia). 

Mr. E. C. Wilson? (United States of America) (or his substitute) also 
attended meetings of the committee as an unofficial observer. 


3g. The committee held its first meeting on the 16th September, but did not 
finally approve its report until the zoth November, 1929. 

4. The most important result of the work of the committee is that it gave 
occasion for a comprehensive Polish-German arrangement covering most, if 
not all, the pecuniary questions outstanding between Germany and Poland, 
and putting an end to the continuation of the liquidations of German 
property in Poland. When at the outset of the negotiations it was obvious 
that the main opposition was between Germany and Poland, and when, after 
several meetings between the German and Polish members in the presence of 
the chairman of the committee, it became clear that no solution could be 


* A copy of this report was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Treasury on 
November 26. 

2 This report of November 21, with annexed proposals, is not printed. The proposals 
related to draft articles which, in an amended form, comprised articles 3-4 and annex II of 
the Agreement with Germany of January 20, 1930, printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 132, pp. 412-14 and pp. 422-3 respectively. 

3 British legal representative on the Reparation Commission. 

4 A legal adviser to the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

5 Roumanian Minister in London. 

6 Czechoslovak Minister at Paris. 

7 A first Secretary in the American Embassy at Paris. 
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expected in Paris, the German Government put the matter in the hands of 
their Ambassador [sz¢] at Warsaw, and in the end agreement was reached.® 
The text of this agreement, as communicated to the committee, has already 
been transmitted to the Treasury. If the agreement is duly ratified on both 
sides, it will appear in the acts of the conference, and should mark a distinct 
advance in the liquidation of the effects of the war. 

The negotiation of this arrangement had, however, the effect of delaying 
considerably the progress of the work of the committee, as the German dele- 
gation was unwilling to take any step while so important a matter was under 
discussion elsewhere. 

5- It will be recollected that the work entrusted to the committee (last 
paragraph of article 4 of The Hague Protocol of the 31st August) fell into two 
divisions, namely, first, the preparation of the provisions necessary to apply 
the recommendations of chapter IX of the experts’ report relating to the 
liquidation of the past, and, second, “the proposal of the measures required to 
effect the change from the existing to the new régime.’ It was found possible 
to achieve a greater degree of unanimity for the proposals falling under this 
second head than for those which related to the liquidation of the past. 

It may, however, prove that the absence of unanimity—where unanimity 
is lacking—does not represent so much a settled refusal to make the ‘mutual 
concessions’ proposed by the experts’ report (chapter IX, paragraph 141)9 
as the unwillingness or inability of negotiators, who have no free hand, to 
arrange the terms of a difficult compromise; it is also probable that some of 
the countries concerned—especially those to whom the settlement of the 
eastern reparations with the cognate questions of liberation bonds and the 
payments for ceded properties represent a major interest—were prepared to 
abate little or nothing of their extreme demands in connexion with the work 
of this committee so long as the other committee of the conference which is 
dealing with these cognate questions had reached no agreed solution. 

At the same time the lack of unanimity on the committee, which became 
apparent at an early stage in its proceedings and has affected some of the 
more important of its conclusions, is incidentally reflected in the form and 
tone of the report. The committee was, in fact, unable to fulfil any hope that 
may have been entertained that it would be able to present to the conference 
unanimously agreed solutions to which the conference would give permanent 
form; it is now clear that the divergent attitudes of some of the Powers 
represented on the committee must be reconciled by direct negotiations 
either before or during the final meeting of the conference. 

6. The observations following may serve to help the understanding of the 
proposals and report of the committee. I propose to deal first with the 
proposals themselves as being the more important result of the committee’s 
work, 


8 Cf. No. 45. 

9 Neither the text of the Young Report in Cmd. 3343 of 1929 nor that in the Foreign 
Office archives has numbered paragraphs. The reference was to the first paragraph of 
Chapter g on p. 26 of Cmd. 3343. 
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Proposals of the Committee. 
Closing of Accounts. 


7. The recommendation for closing the accounts is unanimous. It prac- 
tically follows the text of article 142 of the plan. This is really a formal point, 
as it would be difficult to suggest that if the Young plan is accepted, or even 
if the Dawes scheme were to be left as 1t stands, any interest attaches to the 
old capital accounts of the Reparation Commission. 


Waiver of Claims arising out of the Past. 


8. This was the clause which gave rise to the greatest difficulty. 

The committee here has to record a number of divergent suggestions from 
different members arranged on a system to the acceptance of which some 
members of the committee attached a peculiar if inexplicable importance, 
but which in its results is confusing to the reader. The text of article 143 of 
the plan, which occurs at the head of these proposals, may, however, serve as 
a reminder that the recommendation for a German waiver is not a unani- 
mous proposal of the experts, and therefore not technically part of the plan, 
with the result that the Germans were, formally at any rate, entitled to make 
conditions as to the extent of the waiver which they were prepared to give. 

g. After the text of the clause follow the proposals marked (A), (B) and 
(C). These proposals are put forward by certain members of the committee 
rather, I would conjecture, as demonstrations of their extreme demands 
preparatory to some sort of bargain than with a serious hope of immediate 
acceptance. 

10. The German extreme position is set out under head (A). It consists in 
the argument that the recommendation of the experts of the creditor Govern- 
ments applied only to claims of the Reich for its own account, including even 
such claims as the recognition of German colonial loans or for payments 
alleged to be due for prisoners of war or, most remarkable of all, for the 
return of Clearing Office balances. On this interpretation of the recommen- 
dation of the creditor experts it is not apparent what practical claim the 
German Government could conceive itself to be invited to waive. Further, it 
will be noticed that the Germans claim a reciprocal waiver from the creditor 
countries—a waiver of perhaps not great practical importance, as in sub- 
stance all the claims of the creditor countries are already included in the 
Dawes annuities and therefore in the payments under the Young plan. 

11. In opposition to this extreme German claim, the extreme claim of the 
successor States of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy appears under (B). It 
asks the Germans to waive even the claims of German nationals under the 
treaty for payment of the fair value of their property liquidated either in new 
States or States not entitled to reparation (article 297 (A) (2) of the Treaty of 
Versailles), without reciprocity. The adhesion of the Polish member to this 
formula is really only pro formd as practically all pecuniary questions between 
Germany and Poland have, as mentioned above, already been arranged. 

12. It seems doubtful whether, on a fair interpretation of the language 
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used by the experts of the creditor countries in article 143 of the plan, 
Germany could be asked to give up, or make her nationals give up, their 
private claims, definitely established by a clause in the treaty, to be paid the 
fair value of properties which were liquidated not in order to obtain pay- 
ment of any reparation or other State debt, but in order to extirpate German 
influence. 

13. Under (C) appears the extreme claim of the other creditor Powers. 
This is limited to past transactions, though it includes the claims of indivi- 
duals and it emphasises in particular the abandonment of the claim to the 
Clearing Office balances. 

14. Under (D) appears the formula which received the effective adhesion 
of the members of the committee representing the countries which are the 
largest creditors of Germany and which might be acceptable to His Majesty’s 
Governments interested. 

The five heads of waiver included under this formula cover all claims 
relating to Clearing Office balances or surplus proceeds of liquidation of 
German property and also claims connected with alleged underpayment of 
German prisoners of war and with German colonial loans. They thus com- 
prise all the matters on which I received special instructions to insist. 

15. The formula (D) goes on the basis of a general waiver of all State 
claims and a specific mention of the German claims which might be con- 
sidered to be, at any rate on the German interpretation, claims of individuals 
only and of which the waiver was essential; it does not include claims by 
individuals the result of which could have no influence on the reparation 
accounts, ¢.g., claims by German nationals for the value of their property 
liquidated in Czechoslovakia. It is for this reason that the clause is inaccept- 
able to Czechoslovakia and, because of its possible bearing on the optants 
question,'° to Roumania. 

16. The form of the clause was only adopted after long efforts to reach 
agreement on the basis of a general waiver by Germany of all claims, whether 
by the State or by individuals, subject to certain exceptions. It was found, 
however, impossible to get a satisfactory formula on this basis. 

17. The German attitude to the claim for the Clearing Office balances 
proper appears under head (E), and is curiously weak in expression. The 
German member of the committee did not say that he definitely asked, or 
maintained, a claim to have the Clearing Office balances returned, but 
suggested that this is one of the ‘outstanding questions which remains to be 
negotiated under article 144’. Such an interpretation of article 144 would 
seem to be misconceived. This attitude of the German member is possibly an 
indication that he recognises that the appeal for the return of the Clearing 
Office balances is of a political and not of a legal nature, but is unwilling 
to abandon it definitely until the German plebiscite is over, lest new 
strength should be given to the opposition in Germany to the acceptance of 
the Young plan. 

18. It will be seen that it is a part of this proposal (see clause (ii)) that the 

10 Cf. No. 66, note 5. 
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creditor Powers should make a reciprocal waiver corresponding to the heads 
of the German waiver. So far as His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
is concerned this will mean waiving certain claims for the transport of 
German prisoners of war and for payment of certain sums alleged to be due 
to British prisoners of war, which may, however, be considered to have been 
already covered by the Dawes annuities. Whether such a reciprocal waiver 
actually covers a claim understood to be outstanding for the supply of oil toa 
German ship is perhaps doubtful, but to press that claim might be considered 
to be contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of an arrangement of this kind. 

19. It was probably also intended that the clause should cover claims by an 
Allied Government or individual, for restitutions in specie (article 238 of the 
treaty). This is a point which probably does not concern His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain, but the clause is on this point very loosely 
drafted and it is doubtful whether it accomplishes its object. 


Cessation of Liquidation. 
20. Here in effect three positions emerge :— 


First, the succession States propose a drastic formula going beyond the 
recommendations of article 144. 

Next, the other members of the committee, with the exception of the British, 
French and Portuguese members, propose what is in substance the formula of 
the plan (article 144), but with a small, but significant, divergence. Sub- 
clause (111) of the proposal speaks of ‘all outstanding questions relating to the 
execution of this undertaking, while the language of the plan is ‘outstanding 
questions concerning such property.’ The intention of the change of language— 
a change which was of British origin—is to indicate that on the true interpreta- 
tion of the plan the ‘outstanding questions’ relate to the matters which are 
within the scope of article 144 and that the use of this phrase does not open the 
door to any and every demand which might be made relating to German 
private property. 

Lastly, the British, French and Portuguese members make the reservations 
which appear not in the list of clauses, but in paragraph 6 of the report, 
claiming that this question must be settled by separate agreement and not by 
a general formula. The declaration of the British member included the 
Governments of His Majesty in other parts of his Dominions. 


Germano-Polish Agreement. 
21. On this head no further comment is necessary. 


Transition Measures, Chapter II, Clause 1. 


22. Iwo alternatives are suggested—one a clause which is in the name of 
the chairman of the committee and which in fact was supported substantially 
by everybody except the Germans, and the other, a German clause. 

It may at first sight seem not easy to detect the difference between these 
two clauses: the German clause, however, contains a definite statement as to 
the disappearance, in relation to Germany, of all the functions of the Repara- 
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tion Commission and the Dawes organisations, other than those which relate 
to the receipt and distribution of German payments, whereas the chairman’s 
clause leaves it merely to be understood that the only functions of the 
commission and the Dawes organisations which are intended to survive in 
relation to Germany are those which are to be transferred to the bank." 

23. It is possible that neither of these formule ought to be adopted as they 
stand by the conference. The German formula is too absolute in saying that 
the only functions of the commission which do not in relation to Germany 
disappear are those which relate to the receipt and distribution of German 
payments. The functions of the commission with regard to deliveries in kind 
will in fact survive. On the other hand, the formula of the chairman was 
drafted on the hypothesis that, in accordance with the Young plan, these 
functions would be exercised by the bank, but if the bank is after all not 
going to do this work, the formula will need revision. 


Clause 2 of the Measures of Transition. 


24. Clause 2 of the Measures of Transition is drafted so as to be a pro- 
tection to the Reparation Commission against transferring all its documents 
to the bank; many of these documents do not concern the bank at all and 
ought not to be transferred to it. It is understood that they will be sent to the 
French Foreign Office. This, of course, applies to documents of the com- 
mission itself only and not to the papers of the British or any other national 
delegation. 


Clause 3 (i) of the Measures of Transition. German (A), (B) and (C) Bonds. 


25. This clause, which was innocent in intention, provoked conflicting 
declarations from the Roumanian and Yugoslav members on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, the German, Belgian, British, French and Japanese 
members (the Portuguese member also adhered after the signature of the 
report). These declarations, which perhaps largely explain themselves, are 
to be found in paragraph 7 (2) and (3) of the report. 

26. It is obvious that the continued existence of these bonds, which were 
part of the machinery of the older system abolished by the Young plan or 
earlier, is inconsistent with the adoption of the plan. The Jugoslav and 
Roumanian declarations are, in fact and intention, indications of a refusal to 
accept the plan under existing conditions. 

The American observer here also made a reservation as to the destruction 
of bonds, the text of which appears in the minutes. This was intended only 
as a formal reservation to keep alive the right of the United States, so long as 
it has not definitely accepted the Young plan, to the securities which the 
Dawes plan gives. 


Clause 3 (it) of the Measures of Transition. 


27. An explanation of the effect of this clause is given in paragraph 8 of the 
report. On the drafting of this clause the committee was unanimous, but, as 
11 The Bank for International Settlements. 
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appears by the Roumanian declaration, the committee was not unanimous 
on the point whether the clause itself should appear in the final protocol. 


Clause 4. Accounts of the Transition Period. 


28. The text of this was settled almost entirely between the French and the 
Germans, who are understood to be practically alone concerned. The clause 
(sub-head (iv) ) fixes the dates on which the 30 millions! payable by Germany 
under annex IV to the protocol of the 31st August for expenses of the armies 
of occupation are to be deemed due. 


Report of the Committee. 


2g. As to the report of the committee, attention may be called to— 


Paragraphs 7 (1), 9 and 10, which relate to the competence of the committee, 
a subject on which there was some difference of opinion on the committee 
itself. The Italian member at one time seemed anxious to bring up before it 
questions of inter-Allied distribution and the Greek member was insistent in 
the same sense. In the opinion of the chairman these questions were outside 
the competence of the committee, and this view received a general acquies- 
cence except for the Italian and Greek members, who define their attitude 
partly in their declaration appearing in clause 9 of the report and partly in 
the statements which appear in the minutes. The Greek Government will, 
doubtless, seck to pursue the question further and make an appeal to 
the conference itself for further advantages in the distribution of German, 
and other, payments between the creditor Powers. 

30. The Germans, on the other hand, wanted to extend the competence of 
the committce to general declarations as to the nature of the régime of the 
new plan, and at one time submitted a draft of clauses containing declara- 
tions as to the essentially commercial character of the Young plan. Whatever 
might be thought of the intrinsic merits of these clauses, it seemed to the 
chairman that it was clearly outside the functions of a committee dealing 
with measures of transition to go into questions of the nature of the new régime 
to which the transfer was to be made. The French member, also, was anxious 
not to accept these clauses at the present time in view of possible discussions 
in the French Chamber. In the end the German member did not press the 
adoption of the clauses, though it is understood that the German Ambassa- 
dor in Paris is making representations to the French Government with a 
view to having some sort of declaration of this kind inserted in the final 
protocol. 


Paragraph 13. Roumanian Attitude. 


31. This final clause, especially when read with other declarations, which 
appear in other parts of the report, may serve as a reminder that Roumania 
and certain other Powers in sympathy are preparing to resist the acceptance 


12 Of Reichsmarks. 
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of the Young plan with a view to obtaining further concessions in the general 
settlement of all the reparation payments of the ex-enemy countries, including 
the closely connected matter of liberation bonds and the liabilities for ceded 
State properties. 
I have, &c., 
JouN FiscHER WILLIAMS 


No. 99 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 2) 
No. 823 [C 9163/299/18] 


BERLIN, November 26, 1929 
Sir, 

The annual convention of the German National party took place on the 
22nd and 23rd of November in Cassel. The German public followed the 
proceedings with unusual interest as it was no secret that the malcontents in 
the party had increased in number and influence since Dr. Hugenberg em- 
barked on his ill-omened referendum venture. The sudden and unexpected 
success of the National-Socialist party at the expense of the German Nationals 
during the communal elections (see my despatch No. 811! of November 2oth) 
led to outbreaks of indiscipline in the more independent provincial news- 
papers and even to some extent in the Berlin party organs. It was expected 
that the domestic dissensions of the party would lead, if not to a serious 
breach at Cassel, at any rate to some alteration in the course mapped out by 
Dr. Hugenberg, preceded by some washing of political linen. 

2. The public were disappointed. The differences of opinion in the 
Nationalist camp were discussed behind closed doors and all that I have been 
able to ascertain is that in order to avoid a direct breach in the midst of the 
referendum action which might damage the party irreparably the Oppo- 
sition left Cassel en masse before the public discussions even began and did 
not return. Dr. Hugenberg thus had the field to himself. Even the powerful 
agricultural association, the ‘Landbund’, which has been in open opposition 
to the party leader with the support of the ‘Deutsche Tageszeitung’ and 
other agrarian organs of the East, made no attempt to disturb the peace of the 
Cassel convention. 

g. Dr. Hugenberg, instead of utilising the opportunity to defend his 
referendum campaign or explain away the recent losses sustained by the 
party at the hands of its confederates, the National-Socialists, launched out 
in quite a different direction. He declared that the time had come for the 
German bourgeois parties, that is to say the Volkspartei, Centre and, to a less 
extent, the Democrats, to join the Nationalists in a crusade against Marxism. 
He went on to say that all the ills from which Germany was suffering and 
had been suffering during the last decade arose from the ill-omened alliance 


' No. 87. 
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between Marxism and its natural enemies. In this connexion he hinted that 
the Volkspartei, as a party of the Right, were the worst offenders of all. He 
concluded by saying that so long as the other parties were unprepared to take 
their places with the German Nationals in the anti-Marxist front line, not 
only in the Reich but in Prussia and before the acceptance of the Young Plan, 
the German Nationals would be compelled to remain in uncompromising 
opposition in and out of parliament and bide its [szc] time until the present 
unholy alliance dissolved of itself. 

4. The National leader’s proposal was received with the greatest derision 
by those to whom it was expected to make the most immediate appeal, 
namely the Volkspartei. A few days before the Cassel meeting the leader of 
the National-Socialists in Berlin was invited to expatiate on his victory in the 
columns of the ‘Lokal Anzeiger’, Herr Hugenberg’s leading organ. The 
astonished readers of the ‘Lokal Anzeiger’ learned that the National- 
Socialists, ‘while differing on certain fundamental questions from the Social- 
Democrats, were nevertheless prepared to go a good piece of the road with 
their Marxist brethren when the occasion required.’ The press of the 
Volkspartei professed to be highly amused by the latest antics of Herr 
Hugenberg at Cassel and the broadminded hospitahity of the ‘Lokal Anzeiger’. 
The ‘Kolnische Zeitung’ of the 25th November and the ‘National Liberal 
Korrespondenz’ of the following day returned a direct and derisive negative 
on behalf of the Volkspartei to Dr. Hugenberg. The ‘Kolnische Zeitung’ 
stated that the term ‘Marxism’ was too vague to serve as a political slogan, 
that the speech reminded them of the feeblest form of street-corner oratory, 
and that there was every likelihood of a definite revolt in the German National 
Party when the referendum bill came before the Reichstag, and more 
particularly when paragraph 4 of that bill came up for discussion. 

5. Itis hardly necessary to say that the Centre press, headed by ‘Germania’ 
rejected the Hugenberg proposition as meaningless. “The idea of dividing a 
country like Germany with its complicated economic structure into two 
belligerent halves like a pair of armies in the field is something grotesque.’ 

6. The leading German National organ, the “‘Kreuzzeitung’ itself, reported 
Dr. Hugenberg’s remarks with resignation but went on to point out that refusal 
to take any share in the Government or to co-operate with the other parties of 
the Reich or in Prussia except on the Cassel terms was asking for a great 
deal of self-sacrifice from certain sections of the party, more especially from 
agriculture, which was passing through an unusually severe crisis at the 
moment. The agrarian ‘Deutsche Tageszeitung’ of the 26th November 
wrote in a tone of open revolt that agrarian circles had no sympathy with the 
course taken by the Cassel convention. ‘So far as the Young Plan is concerned 
there is of course no difference of opinion in the ranks of the Right as a 
whole. That the fight against the enslavement policy must be conducted 
with all emphasis and with special vigour at a moment like this needs no 
emphasis on our part. But whether this struggle is best conducted in the 
form of a referendum is open to question, and we fear that the upshot will 
prove that the promoters of the referendum were wrong. We have recently 
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expressed our opinion as to the expediency of the temporary alliance with 
National-Socialism, the result of which has been even more unsatisfactory 
than we predicted or than authoritative quarters in the German National 
party are prepared to admit. All these things remained undiscussed at 
Cassel. In fact, the rdle which the German National party has to play in the 
near future when questions of internal and foreign policy are being decided 
was not laid down or even adequately discussed at Cassel and will only be 
laid down when practical work is being done in the Reichstag.’ This last state- 
ment is an allusion to the fact that the parliamentary party is known to be 
impatient of Dr. Hugenberg’s leadership and that most of its prominent 
members remained away from Cassel altogether. Meanwhile two influential 
leaders, Herr Treviranus and Count Dohna, have been summoned before 
the party committee to answer for recent undisciplined utterances. 

7. Dr. Hugenberg then remains leader of the German National party and 
the extreme line which he has adopted remains the official line of the party. 
The powerful press which he controls, reinforced by his wealth and his 
multifarious business and propaganda interests have evidently proved to be 
the mainstay of his position but it is clear that the more enlightened and 
intelligent members of his party are more anxious than ever for a change of 
leadership and above all a change of programme. The National camp has 
seldom exhibited such weakness and indecision, but in fairness it must be 
said that confusion and indecision are common to all the larger political 
parties in Germany at the moment. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NICOLSON 


No. 100 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 27, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 80 Telegraphic [C 9101/149/3] 


Confidential VIENNA, November 27, 1929, 8 p.m. 


My telegram No. 63.! 

It seems Chancellor has succumbed to the blandishments of Mussolini and 
has accepted his invitation to go to Rome next month. Herr Schober told 
a friend of mine that this visit was necessary to obtain Italy’s consent to the 
loan. What is more ominous however is that Secretary General of Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs told my French colleague that Italian consent would 
probably be withheld unless Chancellor undertook not to disarm Heimwehr. 


1 No. 61. 
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No. 101 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 2) 
No. 840 [C 9192/49/18] 
BERLIN, November 29, 1929 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 834' of the 27th November, I had the honour to 
report that the German Government had promised the French Ambassador 
an interim reply to the concerted démarche made by the four representatives 
on November 16th regarding disarmament and demilitarisation.2 This 
reply has now been received and a translation 1s enclosed herein. 

2. The French Ambassador, whom I[ have consulted in the matter, con- 
siders the reply evasive and inadequate. He has referred it for detailed 
examination to his military expert, Commandant Durand, and will then 
forward it with comments to the Quai d’Orsay. He informed me that 
Commandant Durand yesterday had an interview with the competent 
German authorities when he was furnished some useful material on the 
police question. This, so far as it goes, represents an advance, but M. de 
Margerie apprehends that so long as Herr Forster remains the expert on the 
German side there is little hope of any speedy settlement. 

3. I have asked Colonel Gosset to study the enclosed Note carefully and to 
provide me with his considered comments. I hope to be able to transmit 
these to you early in the coming week. Meanwhile I send you the text of the 
Note as it stands. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NIcoLson 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have learnt that Commandant Durand 
was again sent for by the Ministry and that a conversation took place 
regarding outstanding matters in the second zone which he regards as 
eminently satisfactory. Whether the goodwill now indubitably being shown 
by the German authorities in regard to the second zone will extend also 
to other matters still outstanding remains to be seen. For the moment, how- 
ever, it would appear as if the concerted representations already made and 
the personal pressure applied by the French Ambassador had led to a really 
useful result. 


H.G.N. 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 80. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. ro1 


Note from the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
No. II F gogo 


Translation BERLIN, November 27, 1929 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs has the honour, with reference to the 
aide-memoire handed in on the 16th November last by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador [szc],2 to submit the following interim reply. 

A. The German Government have always made it clear that they regard 
the definite settlement, in accordance with Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles, 
of the points of the disarmament question which have not yet been com- 
pletely clarified, as being of the utmost importance. The Government have 
done all in their power to hasten a settlement of these questions and will at 
once reply to the notes} sent by the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

The request that the competent German department should renew rela- 
tions with the military experts in Berlin is not understood in view of the fact 
that those relations are at present in existence and negotiations with both the 
experts remaining in Berlin have continued up to within the last few days. 
A misunderstanding must have occurred and this can perhaps be traced back 
to an affair which formed the subject of discussion on a former occasion at 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and which was dealt with in a memorandum 
handed to the French Embassy on the goth August last, of which a copy‘ 
is attached. 

B. The question of the competence of the military experts forms the 
subject of a note verbale’ which the German Embassy in Paris addressed on the 
25th October last to the Ambassadors’ Conference. The point of view 
expressed in this note verbale will be adopted in the reply to the notes of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference of the 8th November. 

C. It is difficult entirely to understand the request for a settlement of the 
questions raised in the note of the Ambassadors’ Conference of the 8th 
November in regard to police, former military establishments, fortifications, 
associations, railway and road systems, aviation and military forces. 

Precise information concerning the proposed distribution of the police, and 
their arming and equipment, was contained in the communications addressed 
to the Inter-allied Commission of Control on the 21st and 27th January, 1927,° 
as also in the note-verbale of the 30th March, 1928,' to the French Embassy in 
Berlin and the police memorials which have been laid before the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference. It has only been possible within the last few days to gaina 
clear idea as to what changes will be required, in accordance with police 
necessities within the limits of the total agreed strength of these forces. 
Corresponding particulars have to-day been given to the experts at the 


3 See No. 68, note 2 and enclosure 1. 

4 Not printed. This memorandum related to the misunderstanding between M. Massigli 
and Dr. Forster regarding their conversations in July: cf. No. 36. 

5 Enclosure in No. 36. 6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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French Embassy. A reservation must further be made at all times, even in 
so far as the settlement hereafter described is concerned, to the effect that 
changes may be made in accordance with police requirements within the 
limits of the total agreed strength of forces. 

Moreover, the German Government cannot admit that the special 
character of the zone described in Article 42 imposcs upon them, as far as the 
categories of officials mentioned in Article 162 are concerned, special obliga- 
tions which are not binding for the whole Reich area. 

The programme put forward in the note of the German Ambassador in 
Paris dated the 7th August? for the measures to be adopted in the second 
zone in connexion with former military establishments has not yet been 
handed over because the answer of the Ambassadors’ Conference on this 
point was being awaited. It will now be handed over. 

The dismantling of fortifications in the second zone will be completed 
three months after the constructions in question have been handed over. 

As regards associations, the note of the Ambassadors’ Conference of 
November 8th provides no occasion for further discussions. 

The same obtains as regards the railway and road systems. 

As regards air traffic, demands in connexion with the evacuation of the 
second zone were not raised. 

Agreement exists already over the question of the despatch of military 
forces into the demilitarised zone. 

The German Government cannot agree to an extension of the provisions 
governing this question to the police. 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs reserves the right to revert to all of the 
questions dealt with in this note verbale in due course. 


7 See Volume VI, No. 317. 


No. 102 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 2) 
No. 842 [C 9193/612/18] 


BERLIN, November 29, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose herein a full and most illuminating report! 
upon the aviation question in Germany which has been prepared by Group- 
Captain Christie, Air Attaché to this Embassy. I regret that as copies of this 
report have gone direct to the Air Ministry, I can send you only a single 
copy. 

2. I would venture to call your special attention to the introductory 
paragraphs on pages | to 3, as also to the admirable summary of conclusions 


! Group Captain Christie’s brief covering note No. 488 of November 29 and the middle 
part of his lengthy report are not printed. 
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contained in section 8 on pages 32 to 38. The essence of Captain Christie’s 
conclusions is contained in paragraph 16 of his report, on page 38. 

3. The compilation of this report has inevitably led Captain Christie to 
examine certain political factors both internal and external which may affect 
the future aviation policy of the Reich. Captain Christie’s analysis of the 
German character, of the present party system and of the position held by 
the Reichswehrministerium would not, I think, be contradicted by any 
observer of modern Germany. I would myself be inclined also to regard as 
not improbable, though somewhat speculative, the forecast which he makes 
of future political contingencies. I feel myself that the internal situation in 
Germany is passing through a transitional stage and that it is really impossible 
to state at present whether the envious obstinacy of the older generation or 
the more enlightened pacifism of the rising generation will prove the deter- 
mining factor. I fully agree with Captain Christie that the German Reich 
will be an extremely difficult factor in European diplomacy for the next few 
years. It is possible, even, that the whole activities of their organisation will 
be directed towards reversing the more galling servitudes of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but I should myself hesitate to hazard any opinion as to the future 
political development of Germany, since it must depend so largely upon 
factors, such as the development of an independent trades union mind, which 
it is at present quite impossible to foresee.? 

I have, &c., 
Harop NICOLSON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 102 


Memorandum concerning the Military Aspect of German Aviation, 
coupled with some political observations. 


Secret 

I. Introductory Remarks. During the past few years a fair measure of progress 
has been attained with the dismantling of the old prusso-german war 
machine and the dispersal of its most aggressive outgrowths. The military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles (T.V.) have contributed perceptibly to- 
wards those ends. Further it can be stated that the Paris Air Agreement of 
1926 (P.A.A.) has achieved the major portion of its object viz:— the pre- 
vention of the maintenance of a Striking Air Force in Germany. 

Naturally however the virile, martial-minded, German people have not 
yielded willingly to such a drastic reduction in their scale of armaments, 


2 Foreign Office despatch No. 1499 to Berlin of December 16 instructed Sir H. Rumbold 
to convey to Group Captain Christie Mr. Henderson’s appreciation of ‘this valuable 
summary of the aecro-political situation in Germany’. In a minute of December 10 on 
Group Captain Christie’s report Mr. Balfour had stated in particular: ‘I do not see that the 
alleged infractions to which he draws our attention in the first part of this memorandum are 
based .on sufficiently concrete and unassailable evidence to justify us in addressing any 
representations to the German Government.’ 
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indeed their acquiescence has been compelled largely by the continued 
occupation of German territory by Allied Troops. The following circum- 
stances have also conduced to this temporary state of submission, (1) the 
fierce political discord that has existed within the Reich during the past 
decade precluding concerted action upon almost any Issue, (2) the anti- 
pathy of the democratic and socialist parties towards the Fighting Forces, 
(3) the depleted condition of the Reich’s finances. 

With regard to (1). The Masses have not yet acquired a befitting measure 
of political sense. In pre-war days politics and legislation within the twenty 
odd German states were conducted by the respective royal rulers and their 
cabinets; the subject classes were taught to accept laws and regulations with 
dutiful resignation and indeed to-day they rarely question the authority or 
wisdom of the ‘Birgerliches Gesetzbuch’.3 Thus we encounter in the very 
young German Republic, a political immaturity which reveals itself in a 
federal parliament containing no less than 16 different parties, in composite 
cabinets never quite sure of a majority, and in party leaders not yet tempered 
by the responsibilities of officet who invariably put the interests of party 
before those of the Reich, and who sow internal discord when national 
unity is clearly demanded. 

With respect to point (2). The reduction of armaments within the Reich 
came as a relief to the Democrats, Socialists and Communists in that it ‘shore 
the locks’ of the Monarchists: but even the diminished Combatant Forces 
are viewed with suspicion by the Left parties as constituting a weapon that 
might place itself at the disposal of their political opponents in an emergency. 
Somewhat naturally the Reichswehr and Navy whose senior officers served 
under the Hohenzollern regime are impregnated with the tradition and ideals 
of pre-war days rather than with a spirit of allegiance to the new Constitution 
of the Reich. The Democrats and Socialists in the Government are making 
every effort to effect a gradual ‘republicanisation’ of the Army and Navy by 
selecting men of more liberal outlook to fill the higher appointments; un- 
doubtedly the Reichswehr has become more sympathetic to the Republic 
since Groener replaced Gessler as Minister of Defence in January 1928, and 
this change of attitude is likely to progress as the new constitution acquires 
more stability and dignity in adolescence, and as the class from which the 
Reichswehr Officers are drawn itself becomes immersed in the tide of 
‘americanisation’ that is encompassing even the most Conservative strong- 
holds of the country. 

Regarding point (3). The conduct of the Reich’s finances during the past 
ten years has been such that even the maintenance of the reduced scale of 
armaments laid down by the T.V. has placed a heavy burden upon the 
taxpayers and has not encouraged them to support knowingly any attempt 
to exceed that scale. 

3 Civil code. 

4 The preceding part of this sentence was sidelined by Mr. Sargent who minuted: ‘Is this 


a sign of immaturity? It exists in France which certainly cannot be described as politically 
immature, O.G.S.’ 
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Though the aeronautical restrictions imposed by Article 198 of the T.V. 
and by the 1926 P.A.A. have proved effective in no small degree, never- 
theless there are developments both inside and outside the ramifications of 
German civil aviation that definitely portray a military aspect. 

The following statements are based upon personal observations and upon 
information that has been collected from many sources and very carefully 
sifted: the writer is convinced of their accuracy :— 


II. Aur organisations. 


A. The Reichswehr. The small staff dealing with military aeronautics in the 
Reichswehrministerium (R.W.M.) headed by a Major Velmy appear to be 
particularly well informed on almost all new tactical or technical develop- 
ments in foreign countries. Selected officers are sent from time to time to the 
U.S.A., Spain and Sweden where they are attached to Air Service Units for 
tactical flying instruction. Apart from the quota of amateur aviators per- 
mitted under Piéce C, Article V, para. C (2) of the P.A.A., undoubtedly an 
additional contingent of officers and other ranks has been trained partly as 
pilots, partly as observers, mechanics etc at the Deutsche Verkehrsflieger- 
schulen’ in Miinchen and Staaken, and at the flying school of the Albatross 
Werke just outside Berlin with the aid of funds supplied by the R.W.M. 
(the actual numbers not yet ascertained). 

Though the existence of any organised military air units zn Germany has 
not come to my knowledge, the statement has been made to me on more than 
one occasion from a source which is usually entirely reliable, that under a secret 
agreement with Russia, the R.W.M. has been financing and maintaining for 
the past two or three years a tactical flying school at Witebsk® in White 
Russia, where selected cadets and young officers are sent periodically from 
Germany in relays and trained to operate in fully equipped service units 1.e. 
fighting and bombing squadrons all concentrated on this one large school 
aerodrome. The school instructors are ex-German officers (i.e. war pilots) 
while the ‘other rank’ personnel in the units are of German nationality. 
Until recently this establishment at Witebsk was commanded by the ex-chief 
of the German army wartime Air Service General [? Colonel] a.D.”7 Thomsen, 
but he has now returned home on account of ill-health and is living in 
retirement at List on the Isle of Sylt. Recently the R.W.M. is reported to 
have become desirous of giving up the whole place, but the Russians who 
profit much by the example of German thoroughness in organisation, tech- 
nical duties and tactical operations are creating difficulties and threaten to 
expose the whole affair if the Germans quit... .8 

5 German transport-pilots’ schools. 6 Cf. No. 265. 7 Ausser Dienst, retired. 

8 The remainder of Section II (The Navy, Reichsverkehrsministerium (Ministry of Trans- 
port, R.V.M.) — Abteilung fiir Luftfahrt, Deutsche Luft Hansa A. G. and Flying training 
schools) and Sections III to VII on Aircraft Industry, Aircraft Armaments, Industrial 
Mobilisation (cf. No. 20), The German Commercial Air Fleet, and Home Defence re- 
spectively are omitted. In his section on aircraft armaments Group Captain Christie stated 


in particular: ‘One hears also that a scientific study of the potentialities of bacteriology as 
an eventual weapon of war is being conducted.’ 
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VIII. Brief General Summary. 


1. At the present time an aggressive military spirit, and the desire to 
increase armaments exist only amongst the minority parties, German 
Nationalists, National-Socialists (Fascisti) etc, and not amongst the parties 
of the Centre and Left supporting the Coalition Government. The pacific 
policy of the latter is based to some extent upon a sincere belief in the ideals 
of peace, but in a greater measure upon fear of taking any action that might 
postpone the release of the Occupied Territory, and fear of encouraging the 
military spirit within the Reich that might lead to the overthrow of the 
existing republican democracy and the establishment of a dictatorship. 
Furthermore the spendthrift finance of the Reich and States together with 
the war-indebtedness has brought heavy taxation in its wake and therewith 
an unwillingness on the part of the majority of taxpayers to foot the bill for 
any increase in armaments. 

2. As regards aviation one can state that the restrictions imposed by the 
T.V. and the P.A.A. have achieved the major portion of their object viz:— 
the prevention of the maintenance of a regular ‘Striking Air Force’ in 
Germany. Nevertheless there exist in secret both within the Army and the 
Navy the well fertilised nuclei of Air Services; further certain of the civil 
and commercial aviation developments of the Reich bear a definite military 
aspect. 

g. Neither the German Army nor the Navy confine their interests and 
activities in aviation to within the limits prescribed by the P.A.A. The 
R.W.M. has contributed funds for the training of personnel at flying schools 
and for the regular chartering of aircraft for tactical exercises and experi- 
mental purposes. Both Army and Navy possess pilots, observers and skilled 
mechanics in numbers far exceeding the permitted quota. They are lacking 
however in the practical experience of employing and handling high- 
performance aircraft with proper military equipment organised in full-sized 
units and co-operating with the other branches of the Service on anything 
approaching a large scale: even their ventures outside German territory can 
hardly have remedied this vital deficiency. 

4. The power of control of all civil and commercial aviation with the 
exception of purely amateur flying is vested in the R.V.M.: up to the present 
even the bulk of the aircraft industry itself has been dependent for its existence 
upon contracts and subsidies issued to it annually by this same Ministry. 
Thus the whole policy of the Reich is guided from one Governmental source 
which in its turn maintains a close liaison with the Ministry of Defence. 
Although in developing commercial aviation within Germany the R.V.M. 
has embodied much that purely aids military interests at the cost of the 
former and has hesitated to support any branch that does not possess some 
military value (airships), it has not stretched to the full in such respects the 
possibilities still left open by the P.A.A.; this restraint has been due to fear 
not only of stirring up hostile criticisms from ex-enemies abroad, but also of 
incurring opposition from the Socialists at home. 
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5. Air traffic has been the subject of intensive cultivation. In 1928 more 
than 6} Million miles over fully organised routes were covered by the 
Government concern the Luft Hansa within the boundaries of the Reich 
and to neighbouring european countries; over 110,000 passengers were 
carried. The company owns a fleet of more than 200 aircraft and employs 
about 170 pilots and 3000 other employees. 

6. There are no less than 33 first-class and 68 second-class Air Ports in 
Germany, also 150 emergency landing grounds in service. The first-class ports 
are lavishly equipped & offer accom[mJodation for aircraft far in excess of 
present day requirements. Wireless communications, meteorological services 
and fuel supplies are organised throughout the air routes. 

7. The German Government conducts a large flying school for the training 
of pilots and crews for the commercial air lines. The output in 1928 composed 
[sic] approximately 40 such pilots and 25 skilled mechanics. About 50 other 
pilots were also trained including some police, Reichswehr Cadets and 
Officers. All the flying pupils acquire a rudimentary knowledge of military 
aviation at the school. 

8. Elementary flying instruction is given at the semi-official schools of the 
Deutscher Luftfahrt Verband (D.L.V.), and also by certain private com- 
panies. Clubs for light aeroplaning, gliding and ballooning abound through- 
out the country. They are all incorporated in the D.L.V. and their activities 
supported and controlled by same. The youth of Germany is intensely 
interested in all forms of aeronautics. 

g. It is estimated from the official statistics that of the 2000 living registered 
German aviators there are at least 400 active and experienced pilots now in the 
country (and 50 in its aeronautical undertakings abroad) possessing at least 
an elementary knowledge of military air tactics; they would therefore be 
quickly adaptable in emergency. Further one estimates that about 700 
amateurs are keeping up their active flying in the light aeroplane clubs or as 
private owners etc (a potential reserve). Registrations are increasing at the 
rate of approximately goo new pilots per annum. These figures make no 
allowance for relatively well-experienced active aviators in the Army and 
Navy referred to in this report under paras ITI (A) and II (B) (pages 3 to 8 
inclusive) of which the actual number is not yet known. 

10. Although the number of skilled aircraftsmen is not very large when 
compared with the strength of any first-class Air Power in this respect, yet 
both the German light and heavy metal industries far exceed the capacity of 
those in Great Britain and contain a useful reservoir of skilled metal workers 
i.e. the most important craftsmen for the modern German all-metal planes. 
Enginemen are plentiful. It seems likely therefore that in the event of war the 
supply of personnel would be able to keep pace with the mobilisation of 
material equipment. 

11. The German aircraft industry though small is both very enterprising 
and technically efficient: it consists of roughly a dozen firms manufactur- 
ing aircraft, and four producing aero-engines. The number is likely to be 
reduced presently by the absorption or voluntary liquidation of one or two 
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of the smaller concerns. Hitherto the industry has been helped along by 
contracts and subsidies from the Reich Government. The majority of the 
factories are occupied with the building of experimental types in small series 
and not organised for mass production. 

The potential maximum capacity of the present aircraft industry in 
Germany based on a single daily shift in the workshops, is assessed at an output 
of roughly 1400 aeroplanes of one standard type t.e. 500 H.P. two-seater, and about 1000 
aero-engines. These outputs could in all probability be doubled by working three shifts 
in 24 hours. 

Despite their difficulty in obtaining a personal experience of tactical 
requirements, several firms are building up-to-date high performance military 
aircraft for sale to foreign governments: these machines are sent abroad to be 
finally assembled and equipped with armaments, but masterdrawings tools 
and jigs remain available at home. Many constructional parts are made 
common to both the commercial and military craft, and working costs thus 
reduced. A switchover to all-military types could be relatively easily effected 
in the event of war. 

12. One learns from a well-informed source which is usually quite 
reliable that the present official scheme for industrial mobilisation aims at 
reaching a maximum output of 2000 to 2500 machines per month within 
nine months from commencement of such mobilisation. 

13. Of the total 906 aircraft registered in Germany 1.9.29, nearly 500 can 
be categorised as light aeroplanes, and therefore useless in a military sense 
except for training purposes. The remaining 400 odd machines embody such 
excessive multiplicity of types (nearly 50 different models) as would make 
their wholesale employment in service units quite impracticable. A careful 
selection indicates that given at least two or three weeks time for the work of 
conversion and equipment, approximately 50 of these civil machines could 
be made fit for artillery observation duties, 180 for night-bombing, further 
21 sea-planes for fleet-spotter work, and 1g flying-boats for sea patrol, but in 
most cases the military equipment and performance would be considerably 
below modern Air Force standards. No unit of single or two-seater fighters nor of 
day-bombers could be mobilised out of the existing registered civil craft. Thus despite 
its strength of numbers the German civil and commercial air fleet in its 
present composition does not impress one as a potential war weapon of much 
military value even if only matched against the Striking Air Force of a lesser 
Power such as Poland assuming that the latter were available in undivided 
strength and resolutely led from the outset. 

14. Nothing is known of the existence of any military aircraft reserves. 

15. At present there exist no organised air defences of Germany nor of its 
extensive and very vulnerable industrial areas. 

16. In view of the aforesaid but retaining the assumption set forth on page 
27 last five lines,? one feels one can state that Germany’s air organisation of 


9 i.e. ‘that in absence of tangible evidence, Germany possesses no secret armament 
chemical or bacteriological that would alter the whole basis of comparison and place her at 
an incalculable advantage.’ 
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to-day neither affords her the means of striking suddenly at any one of her 
likely opponents France, Italy or Poland with any hope of decisive success, 
nor would it even enable her effectively to ward off determined bombing 
attacks by her enemies. One must realise on the other hand however that 
this organisation already possesses the potential elements of a great air 
power i.e. a Ministry of Defence that despite all outward threats and 
impositions continues to take the closest practical interest in modern Air 
Force tactics, a small cadre of naval and military pilots and observers, an ever 
increasing supply of active civilian pilots backed by an air-minded national 
youth, an extensive network of aerodromes already equipped to accom[m ]odate 
an air fleet of first magnitude, and an industry of high technical efficiency 
capable of rapid expansion in emergency to an aircraft production con- 
siderably beyond that of any other country except the U.S.A. Thus if it 
became possible for her to gain about four months for active preparation and 
mobilisation either in the guise of a neutral or under the protection of a first- 
class power, Germany should be capable of throwing such a weight of force 
on the one side or the other as to decide almost any european conflict in her 
own favour. 


IX. Future ambitions. 


The preceding paras. of this report attempt to describe the military aspect 
of German aviation up to the commencement of the evacuation of the 
occupied territories: the completion of that evacuation is likely to prove a 
turning point in the aero-political policy of the Reich, perhaps not wholly 
noticeable at first but gradually becoming more obvious. The hostage will 
have been released, the military grip relaxed and replaced by the trustful 
embrace of the League. Before attempting to indicate the likely future course 
of events, it seems desirable to record something of the attitude and aims of 
the Reichswehrministerium that resolute military caucus located within a 
Socialistic Government pursuing ends that frequently wholly conflict with 
the professed principles of the Cabinet and yet is [stc] able to maintain this 
aloof position not so much through the political support of the Right parties 
as by virtue of the respect for military traditions still ingrained consciously 
or subconsciously in the older generations of the German people. 

Briefly it can be stated that the Ministry realises that the rehabilitation of 
German predominance in Europe can only (if ever) be achieved stepwise 
and with modest beginnings. Thus there is no thinking in terms of an early 
revenge upon France, rather the conviction that at any rate for the next 
decade France must be appeased in order to secure her connivance at such 
efforts as may be made by Germany to increase and equip her combatant 
forces up to a strength that would restore her to the position of a potential 
and worthy ally and that would put her at least on an approximately even 
footing with her eastern neighbour Poland. One of the first objectives is to 
redress the adverse balance of power on the eastern frontiers for the ultimate 
purpose of retaking some of the territory ceded to Poland i.e. the Corridor 
with its new rival port Gdynia, the agricultural province of West Prussia, 
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and the rich coal deposits of Upper Silesia, all of which since their detach- 
ment have become serious trade rivals to the Reich. To achieve this end, the 
Reichswehr must be suitably equipped with aircraft, artillery, tanks etc i.e. 
weapons which are either restricted or forbidden to it under the T.V. As 
regards military aviation, one learns that the R.W.M. plan embodies the 
early establishment and maintenance of a small Air Force approximately 
along the following lines :— 

The Air Organisation to be called ‘Die Luftstreitkrafte’ (Fighting Air 
Force), to be given its own Budget and to be placed with its own Chef der 
Luftstreitkrafte (C.L.) directly under the Reichswehrminister on an equal 
footing with the other two combatant services. The C.L. would control the 
various departments for Research and Experiment, Equipment, Personnel 
etc, and be responsible for all training. For the first few years however the 
majority of the service units, squadrons etc would be attached to the Army or Navy 
for tactical purposes. Later on it is proposed to form a number of supple- 
mentary units, so-called ‘Reserve Luftstreitkrafte’ composed of bombers and 
fighters which would be developed together as a separate Striking Air Force 
under the command of the C.L. 

The R.W.M. scheme would involve the transformation of the present 
Deutsche Verkehrsfliegerschule (D.V.S.) into Air Force flying training 
schools, and the taking over of many other existing civil air stations. The 
existing pretentious network of intra-Reich air lines would cease to be 
operated and the Luft Hansa’s activities restricted to developing its traffic 
over about half a dozen of the more important international air routes. The 
proposed initial organisation of the Luftstreitkrafte represents a compromise 
between the ambitions of the Army and the Navy to possess their own 
respective air arms on the one side, and a recognition by the Reichswehrmini- 
sterium on the other that the centralisation and development of air power 
asa separate supplementary service is desirable from the start to the greatest practic- 
able extent. Indeed one might mention at this juncture that nowhere does 
one hear franker approbation of the unified system as personified by the 
R.A.F. than in Germany. Since no allowance need yet be made for the 
‘Reserve Luftstreitkrafte’ the scheme becomes more intelligible when divided 
into three portions :— 

A. Office of the Chef der Luftstreitkrafte (C.L.) 

B. Establishments for the development of Naval Aviation, 

C. Establishments for co-operation with the Army. 


The general outlines are roughly the following :— 


A. Air Force Headquarters. 
Office of C.L. in Berlin with Departments for Personnel, Equipment, 
Research and Experiment, Training etc. 
B. Naval Aviation. 
Research and Experimental Establishment at Liibeck-Travemuende on 
the Baltic. 
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Elementary Flying Training School at Warnemuende on the Baltic, 
Advanced Flying Training School at List (Sylt) on the North Sea. 
Norderney on the North Sea 

Kiel-Holtenau on the Baltic. 

N.B. All the above are already in active use for civil aviation. 

Each of the two service stations to accom[m]odate three units viz:— 


(a) One flight of two-seater fighters, 

(5) ,, 9» 9) fleet spotters 

(c) ,, »» 5, three-purpose machines functioning either as Torpedo 
planes, bombers or fleet patrol. 


Service stations 


One experimental flight of flying-boats to be stationed at Libeck Trave- 
muende. Strength of each service flight to be 5 machines in operation plus 
50% in reserve (under overhaul, repair, or ready as replacements) 1.e. a total 
of 45 seaplanes. ‘To these must be added roughly 30 training planes for use at 
the schools plus 50% in reserve i.e. a total of 45. Thus the total strength for 
all naval purposes would roughly stand at z00 aircraft. 


C. Army Aviation. 


Research and Experimental [ ?Establishment] at Berlin-Adlershof (new site 
at Britz) now under preparation. 
Elementary flying-training school at Munich-Schleissheim, 
Advanced flying training school at Brunswick. 
N.B. All the above are already actively used for civil aviation. 


It is not yet known which aerodromes have been earmarked as prospective 
service stations, but according to the initial plan 3 Staffeln (Squadrons) will 
be allotted to each of the seven existing Wehrkreise (Defence Zones) i.e. 


(a) One Staffel of two-seater fighters, 
(6) One Staffel of artillery observation planes, 
(c) One Staffel of day (or night) bombers. 


Strength of each of the twenty-one Staffeln to be approximately 10 machines 
in service plus 50% in reserve 1.e. @ total of 315. To this must be added 
training planes, number uncertain, probably not less than 60 with 50% in 
reserve = gO in all. Thus according to the best available information, the 
initial establishment of the proposed German Luftstreitkrafte aims at main- 
taining roughly between 240 and 250 first-line machines in service and about 
120 as active reserve. The strength of personnel to be determined corre- 
spondingly. The above figures are merely crudely indicative of the R.W.M’s 
resolution to bid for an air organisation that in the Ministry’s opinion would 
be too small to be looked upon as a menace by the ex-enemy Powers, and 
yet large enough to serve Germany’s immediate interests viz to insure the 
existence of an experienced aircraft- and aero-armament industry, to keep 
abreast of all modern aeronautical progress by research and experiment, to 
develop military aviation tactics and to practice them on a sufficiently large 
scale. It is clear that such an Air Force even if definitely confined within 
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the aforesaid limits, would not only represent an appreciable gain for the 
Reichswehr, but would also contribute greatly to the potential power of the 
country. Moreover, should the Reichswehr, once given possession of such 
an organisation, decide to expand same beyond the legalised scale, it could 
do so at relatively little expense, and with little risk of detection. One hears 
that if hindered only by the limitations of the Reich’s financial position, the 
Ministry would advocate the gradual formation of a Regular Air Force of some- 
what larger dimensions than those outlined above a considerable proportion 
of the costs to be met by economies in the Navy Budget. It would also re- 
commend the introduction of a semi-voluntary, semi-compulsory form of 
limited short service conscription somewhat akin to that in vogue in Switzer- 
land for the benefit of all three services who would in their turn supply the 
necessary instructional cadres. The R.W.M. would hope by such action to 
reinoculate the youth of the nation with something of the old martial enthusi- 
asm, and restore a backbone of disciplined forcefulness in the conviction that 
this spirit is essential to the ultimate internal and external rehabilitation of 
the German nation. 


X. Political realities. 


How far the aims of the military party will materialise will depend upon 
the attitude which the nation itself takes up. Naturally the militarism super- 
imposed during the past three centuries has left its permanent mark upon the 
character of the people. However with the abdication of the ruling houses, 
the abolition of conscription and the dispersal of the dominant caste of pre- 
war days, theman in the street has lost many of his barrack-yard mannerisms. 
The mask of fierceness and the sharpsnarled speech have given place to 
milder forms of facial and vocal expression. Nevertheless the older generations 
within the present german democracy are still respectful of caste; they are 
still inclined to live ‘according to prescription’, accepting almost without 
demur the laws made under the previous monarchies and now enforced by a 
bureaucracy that is as pedantic and punctilious as ever. 

As a whole the people are not naturally clever, but they possess inquisitive 
minds and a fund of knowledge due to their high standards of education and 
scholarship. They are orderly and extremely hardworking and outstrip all 
rivals in the application of science to industry and to the activities of life in 
general. These represent assets of almost incalculable value. On the other 
hand the Germans possess some salient shortcomings. As already mentioned 
their political sense is not yet developed, their standard of honesty has been 
lowered by the uncertainty of their fate during the past decade and particu- 
larly during the period of inflation a deterioration that gathers odium by the 
very crudeness of their cunning. Touchy to a degree that almost savours of 
vanity they are consequently deficient in sense of humour; finally it must be 
stated that envy and covetousness are two of the most conspicuous prussian 
traits. One notices however an improvement in the present youthful genera- 
tions who have taken to outdoor games and athletics to the great benefit 
of their physique and their spirit of sportsmanship: compared with their 
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elders they are somewhat less sure of their intellectual superiority and less 
inclined to idolise thought and theory at the cost of expediency. The old 
urge to study solely for the mental pleasure of meditation (Studium des 
Studiums halber) is giving way to more practical considerations; no longer 
possessing so much respect for military customs and traditions, the young 
germans of to-day have become less amenable to rigid discipline though they 
still pursue their pastimes in herds and readily fall in under leadership. As 
individuals they are generally likeable creatures free from hypocricy [sic] 
and relatively broadminded. 

In scrutinising the political life of the nation, one encounters much in- 
expedience and confusion, the basis [ste] reasons for same have been stated 
in paragraph I of this report. The numerous parties barter and bargain in 
the Reichstag and the State Diets amongst each other for self aggrandizement, 
the welfare of the Reich having become merely a secondary factor. The 
present Reich Government Coalition consists of Centre and Left Parties 
(excluding Communists), approximating in Gt. Britain to Liberals and 
Socialists. The Right Parties (German-Nationals and Fascisti) form an 
implacable opposition: together with the Reichswehr they form a military 
group. Though no longer making the restoration of monarchy a plank in 
their platform, the Right Parties definitely desire to replace the authority 
of the Reichstag by that of a dictator who would be both President of the 
Reich and of the State of Prussia, endowed with wide powers including the 
right to select and retain his own Ministers. They repudiate both the home 
and foreign policy of the present Government including the Young Plan. 
Though only supported by a minority of the people, these Diehards possess 
the old Prussian forcefulness of purpose and can still become a danger to the 
Republic. under certain conditions. 

The Socialists (the largest party) are endeavouring to practice [sic] a policy 
of internationalism which they adopted in pre-war days when they were 
politically and socially ostracised by the ruling classes, but this interna- 
tionalism is gradually waning. Indeed the German Socialists have largely 
replaced the customary red flag with the black-red-gold banner of the Repub- 
lic. They are however the one party in the Reichstag (with the exception of 
the Communists) that strongly opposes the principles of militarism. They 
have accepted the Stresemann foreign policy as representing for the present 
the only possible path to ultimate rehabilitation. Though by no means 
content with the Young Plan, they view it as the lesser of two evils and await 
early opportunities of gaining further ameliorative concessions. As the 
strongest supporters of the Republic in its existing form, they bitterly oppose 
any suggestion of curtailing parliamentary powers, and take every oppor- 
tunity with their present majorities in the Reichstag and Prussian Diet to fill 
executive and administrative posts of authority throughout the country with 
their own partisans. Naturally their programme aims to flavour legislation 
with the principles of Socialism. In order to counterbalance the power of the 
Reichswehr they are successfully gaining the control and goodwill of the 
police to a notable extent, and in conjunction with the other Government 
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parties they have recently suppressed certain sections of that semi-military 
organisation ‘Der Stahlhelm’ much to the chagrin of their political opponents. 

The Centre Parties (German People’s Party, Catholics, and Democrats) 
are prepared to support the Stresemann policy on similar conditions as the 
Socialists. They desire to maintain the present republican constitution, 
introducing perhaps one or the other modification. With regard to internal 
politics their views lie somewhere between those of the Right and the 
Socialists, but they usually withdraw their support when the latter attempt to 
put through measures of too strongly socialistic trend. 

When its parties pull together the present Coalition Government possesses 
a useful working majority, but the recent loss of Stresemann’s guiding hand 
may prove fateful. The essence of its more immediate ambitions would 
appear to be the attainment of the closest possible relations with the U.S.A., 
and the establishment of some modus vivendi with France, more particularly 
with a view to obtaining her indifference, if not her good-will, towards a 
readjustment of the German-Polish boundaries. 

With regard to the first-mentioned goal, Germany is wooing America 
with somewhat conflicting emotions. On the one side she realises that she is 
slowly pledging the virtue of her industries to her banker friend, while on 
the other side she hopes he will now feel bound to protect her on account of 
his huge investments in her belongings (More than £400,000,000). Further 
many German business circles cherish the idea of presently becoming 
America’s impressario [sic] and collaborator in the task of developing and 
exploiting the great possibilities latent in Russia and its vast Asiatic territories, 
and in China. 

When approaching the Polish-German boundary question, one must 
remember that this is a subject on which all parties in the Reichstag 
are united: They have set their hearts upon effecting a geographical re- 
connection with East Prussia and the recovery of that portion of West Prussia 
forming the Corridor. Actually the existence of the Corridor, though causing 
much political bitterness, is an almost negligible handicap to the economic 
welfare of the Reich and East Prussia compared with their loss of cheap 
polish labour brought about through the detachment of the province of 
Posnania which now makes Polish competition in the markets for agricultural 
products keenly felt by German farmers. German pride has been severely 
hit by the reinstatement of a nation which she has always despised. These 
factors, together with the amputation and isolation of East Prussia have left 
an open wound which is being successfully exploited by the R.W.M. and its 
military minded supporters. They have fanned the situation until it has 
become the subject of a permanent grievance implanted in almost all classes 
of the German people. The claim of unjust treatment is supplemented by 
the protest of utter defencelessness against alleged Polish designs on East 
Prussia. Thus opposition in parliamentary committee to one or the other 
excessive item in the Reichswehr Budget has been muzzled repeatedly by 
the significant words ‘Unsere wehrlose Ostgrenze’ (Our defenceless Eastern 
Frontier) and on such occasions even the Socialists press rarely breaks 
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silence, though it is substantially aware of the covert infractions of the Treaty 
of Versailles by the Reichswehr. Up to the present these do not appear to 
have reached a degree of ominous magnitude, but such relative moderation ts 
largely due to the preventative effect of the Rheinland occupation. 

It seems likely that the Reich Government will soon take one of the fol- 
lowing two courses :— 


1. Request the League of Nations (L.N.) to readjust the corridor question 
whereby Germany will probably want a return of her West Prussian 
territory, but will be prepared to afford Poland many special con- 
cessions, such as free passage through same, free harbour facilities etc. 

2. Enter a protest to the L.N. claiming for Germany the right to develop 
her combatant forces to the extent necessary for the satisfactory defence 
of her territory, particularly with regard to the air arm. This step 
would be based on the much quoted introduction to the Military, Naval 
and Air Clauses in Part V of the T.V., and will not be taken until 
forthcoming disarmament conferences shall have failed to give full 
satisfaction to Germany on this point. 


Possibly both questions will be raised simultaneously. If both are turned 
down by the L.N. one must expect that Germany will gradually take the 
law into her own hands and ignore the military restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty. Emboldened by the evacuation of the Rheinland, the R.W.M. will 
stealthily proceed to make good the more glaring deficiencies in its defence 
forces, during which procedure even the most ominous violations of the 
Treaty need not fear exposure by any section of the press, save perhaps an 
occasional protest from the Communist papers. If, on the other hand, such 
concessions were made with regard to the Corridor as might definitely bring 
a considerable amount of satisfaction to the more moderate minded Germans, 
the hand of the anti-military Left Parties would be strengthened, and for the 
time being at least the Reichswehr with its Right supporters, would be 
deprived of its magic slogan and would encounter serious opposition to its 
ambitions. 

One feels that the prospects of Germany settling down to a conciliatory 
programme will depend therefore mainly upon the answers to the following 
queries :— 


1. Whether Germany’s most burning grievance can be effectively allevia- 
ted? 

2. Whether the Reichswehr will definitely pledge its allegiance to the 
Republic and accept without hesitation the authority of the Reichstag? 

3. Whether on the assumption that (1) and (2) can be achieved, the 
Republican Government of the Reich will continue to maintain its 
present opposition to military ambitions? 


Obviously the writer of this report is not in a position to answer query (1), 
but can only express the opinion that if no territorial link with East Prussia 
can be conceded in some shape or form, Germany’s policy as regards her 
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eastern frontier will be at least one of military preparedness combined with 
restless intrigue. 

The reply to (2) is not quite easy to forecast. For the moment the chances 
of ‘republicanising’ the Reichswehr depend largely upon whether the Reich 
Government can secure its respect, 1.e. whether the sixteen political parties 
in the Reichstag will become alive to the grotesque impracticability of their 
present methods, adopt a spirit of compromise and take steps to rationalise 
themselves into a parliament that will put the general welfare of the Reich 
above party politics, at least on major issues: also upon whether the Govern- 
ment can effectively suppress the canker of corruption which has increased 
alarmingly even amongst the bureaucracy since the days of the inflation. 
On the whole it is likely that these aims will be slowly achieved and that the 
Republic will thus gather dignity and gain the allegiance of almost all classes. 
It is not improbable that amendments will be made to the present Con- 
stitution as certain disparities become apparent in course of time; perhaps 
even the President of the Reich will be vested with somewhat greater ad- 
ministrative powers. 

One feels that the possibilities of a coup d’état by the Right with the help 
of the Reichswehr and the setting up of a dictatorship are fading into the 
background. The ranks of the Diehards are thinning. Many of their sons 
are gladly taking positions in business and commerce 1.e. occupations which 
were previously despised by these Junkers. The march of time is apparent. 
Not only has the German people been receptive to America’s financial 
assistance but also to other influences from that ‘sister republic’. The 
American habit of living on credit and the spell of personal gain have taken 
root to a considerable extent in Germany, probably partly accountable by 
the demoralising effects of the inflation period. ‘American’ disregard of caste 
is helping to undermine the innate and almost feudal respect of the Teuton 
towards the nobility and the ruling classes of the old régime. Under such 
circumstances, it becomes evident that even the selected personnel of the 
Reichswehr cannot remain uninfluenced. Soon the younger generations of 
both officers and other ranks that enter the Services will have known no 
other Constitution than that of the Republic. One is of the opinion that 
‘republicanisation’ has already commenced and its completion is largely a 
question of time. 

As regards query (3), obviously any attempt to forecast the future attitude 
of a republican German Government Is extremely risky. A host of unfor[e]see- 
able circumstances may arise and produce entirely new tendencies. From 
past and present indications however, one is led to fear that the Reich of the 
next two decades will not be easy to conciliate in international affairs. Even 
if an acceptable compromise is found in the Corridor question, the con- 
sequences arising out of other penalties of the Versailles Treaty will be cited 
as unjust impositions and fanned into becoming burning grievances, as and 
when occasion demands: for the Germans harbour a covetousness founded 
not merely upon a natural ambition to satisfy their pressing needs for national 
existence and expansion, but also upon an envy that is inflated by an exag- 
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gerated belief in their own mental superiority. One need look no further 
than the financial demands of the Young Plan, the absence of colonial terri- 
tories, and the inequality in the scale of armaments, to perceive eventual 
sources of contention. 

On the other hand their very military-mindedness enables them to 
realise the vulnerability of their rich industrial areas particularly to air 
attacks in the event of war between almost any two groups of nations in the 
relatively confined areas of Europe, and to portend from the march of 
scientific research a future situation in which the means of mass destruction 
in the hands of specialised Forces must inevitably eclipse the best conceived 
measures of defence; for the task of preservation becomes more difficult than 
that of destruction when concerned with such perishable things as human 
life and its vital equipments. The warning vision of such future realities, 
together with the growing envelopment of economic interdependence and 
the gradual interweaving of common cultural interests may yet become 
dominating directives to a policy of rational conciliation that will be adopted 
not only by Germany but by most other civilised nations of the world. 

It almost seems indicated that Nature is slowly delivering the fate of man 
into his own hands. Should the forces of blind ambition take charge once 
too often, the means of racial extinction already lurking in the offing may 
finally ring down the curtain on humanity. 


Final Observations. 


Perhaps in conclusion one may be allowed to add a few brief remarks 
which touch upon Anglo-German relations. During the past decade Ger- 
many has drawn lavishly upon the goodwill and assistance of Gt. Britain 
(G.B.) in her struggle to secure mitigation of the penalties of defeat. One 
would be rash to expect any sentiments of gratitude in return, but when on 
the contrary one encounters to-day an undercurrent of feeling ‘that England 
has let her down’, one realises the unreasonable extent to which Germany 
had hoped to utilise her anglo-saxon neighbour. Despite a cocksureness of 
his own mental superiority, the average German respects the British nation 
for its political sagacity and unity of purpose. Though inclined to ridicule the 
lack of enterprise, the unscientific methods and the antiquated industrial 
equipment of G.B., he views nevertheless with some uneasiness the inception 
of the whole empire as one economic unit with its huge markets, its great 
bargaining powers and its probable leanings towards the english speaking 
U.S.A. He still has hopes however of seeing G.B. wheedled into the mercan- 
tile embrace of a Germano-European Coalition and bringing with her the 
coveted scope of her Dominions and Colonies. Indeed some of the more 
bellicose teutons take an inquisitorial delight in pointing out that under the 
conditions now developed through the advent of air power, the Island of 
‘Splendid Isolation’ would be nothing but an untenable salient within the 
lines of a Confederated Europe, a hostage who would yield to the edicts of 
the Continent rather than risk the shattering effects of prolonged aerial 
bombardment. Others in reply denote that if the British Empire could 
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but create the basis of a permanent working agreement with the U.S.A., 
such a formidable partnership could at all times prevent the formation of an 
aggressive Europe by giving economic preference to one or the other Group 
of States, and thus hold the whiphand until the spirit of conciliation became 
more general. 

Undoubtedly however the german mind is pondering over the ways and 
means of achieving an Accord with France as the possible keystone to a 
larger Continental Confederation, believing such a project to be of more 
essential value to his country’s future than an alignment with Gt. Britain; 
for the latter requires time to put her house in order: obviously during that 
period she could not willingly countenance the rehabilitation of Germany to 
a dominating position in Europe. 

Despite the rocks ahead, it should not be impossible to steer the long 
founded trade rivalry between the two countries into some rational channel 
to the mutual advantage of both. As previously indicated the younger 
generations of Germans are likely to prove a more sympathetic and com- 
prehensible type to the anglo-saxon than were their predecessors. The 
efficiency of the Reich in many directions is of the highest quality. One feels 
that the exhaustive thoroughness and perservering [sic] industry of its people, 
their devotion to ideals, their spirit of enterprise and their inquisitive men- 
tality might be studied with some advantage by one’s own countrymen 
whose mask of simulated disdain for displaying enthusiasm, ambition or 
idealism, while aiming to produce those admirable assets of imperturbability 
and restraint has manifestly evolved in many of its wearers an atrophy of 
initiative extending almost to a pride in indolence. Unless these propen- 
sities be checked they must in the long run forfeit for the nation its heritage 
of Empire and its right to the dominant position in which it has been placed 
by the audacity and ingenuity of its forbears. 

Peace is a fickle and elusive goal. The mere abandonment of bloodshed 
will in nowise easen [sic] the fight for existence; clearly the decay of pro- 
ductive effort can bring upon a nation economic subjugation and ordeal by 
hunger almost as bitter in their consequences as humiliation by force of arms. 


M. G. CHRISTIE 
No. 103 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Wigram (Paris) 
(C 9134/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 29, 1929 

My dear Wigram, 
I sent to Leith Ross paragraph 3 of your letter to Lindsay of the goth 
instant! referring to his conversations with the Minister of Finance, and you 
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will see from his reply, of which I enclose a copy, that he would be grateful 
if you could take advantage of Berthelot’s offer to hurry things up. 

2. The questions involved are, I fear, rather complicated and technical; 
but you already have the record of Leith Ross’ conversations,2 which was 
sent by him direct to the Ambassador on the 14th instant and, if you will 
refer to that, I think the matter will become clear. You will observe that at 
the end of that document it is stated that the French Treasury promised to 
send a written reply on the various proposals discussed; no such communi- 
cation has, however, yet been received. The point to which Leith Ross 
appears to attach most importance is No. V3 in the memorandum. 

3. If you require further assistance in preparing your ammunition for 
Berthelot, I suggest that you should apply to our people on the Reparation 
Commission who will have all the necessary particulars. We think it would 
be an excellent plan if you can succeed in really interesting Berthelot in a 
rapid solution of these questions. He appreciates, probably better than the 
officials of the Ministry of Finance, the desirability of getting these inter- 
allied differences composed once for all before the conference meets, and 
avoiding useless and perhaps acrimonious controversies in the more public 
atmosphere of the conference itself.4 

O. G. SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 103 
Letter from Mr. Letth-Ross (Treasury) to Mr. Sargent 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 27, 1929 


My dear Sargent, 

Thank you for sending me the extract from Wigram’s letter of the 20th 
instant about my negotiations with the French Minister of Finance. It is 
quite true that I was generally satisfied with the progress of the conversations 
which I had in Paris and particularly with the evident desire on the part of 
the French Treasury Officials to arrive at a settlement with us. But though 
Monsieur Chéron promised to send me the definite reply of the French Gov- 
ernment to the points which I raised no reply has yet come to hand, and until 
it does, nothing is settled. More than a fortnight has now passed since I was 
in Paris and the delay that is taking place is adding to the difficulties. 

One of the immediate points in which we are interested is to secure the 
payment not later than the rst December of the balance due to the British 
Government for debt cover in respect of this year. This debt cover has, under 
the Young Plan, to be paid to us out of the receipts during the five months 
to the 31st August last and we might have claimed that it should be paid 

2 Not printed. 

3 1.e. ‘Amount and date of payment of Debt Cover for the current year’. 

4 Mr. R. H. Campbell, Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris in succession to Mr. N. 
Henderson, referred to the present letter in a letter of December 2 to Mr. Sargent in which 


he stated that he had not raised the outstanding questions with M. Berthelot since French 
representatives were going to London for financial discussions. 
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with interest from the 1st September last. At the Hague I agreed that it 
should be paid on the 1st December, so as to provide for our debt payment 
to America which is due on the 15th December and the French Treasury 
Officials accepted this as reasonable, but we have no definite confirmation 
that payment will be made. Further, the question also arose as to the amount 
of this payment. We claim that we should receive the sum required to bring 
our receipts in respect of the period since the rst April last up to the amount of 
our payments to America, i.e. we exclude from the calculation the receipts 
distributed in April but belonging to the preceding Dawes year. On this 
basis the amount due to us is 111,407,200 gold marks, equivalent to 
£,5,460,000. These figures have been checked by the Inter-Allied Service of 
the Reparation Commission which certifies them as accurate. Notwithstand- 
ing this the French argue that we ought to bring into account any receipts 
since the rst April and, on this basis, they reduce our claim to about 
£,4,600,000. The position has been explained by our Delegation on the 
Reparation Commission but we have received no reply as to whether our 
figure is accepted or not. I think it will be a great mistake if the French try 
and haggle over this payment which is one of the few concessions made to us 
under the Young Report. It must be remembered that we are receiving no 
share in the German payments made since 1st September. 

The above is the most immediate question but of course there is no time 
to be lost in getting a general settlement of all these Inter-Allied points and 
I should be glad if Wigram would do anything he could to expedite the reply 
for which we are waiting. If we can get the Inter-Allied questions disposed 
of the road will be clear for the discussions which ought to take place on the 
other outstanding points so that a common programme can be worked out 
for the Conference. As I explained to you, the Chancellor is very disappoint- 
ed with the slow progress made up to date in the preparations for the Con- 
ference and it would be useful if Wigram could drop a hint that the delay in 
getting a response from the French Treasury to the points which I discussed 
with them is creating an unfavourable impression on the Chancellor’s mind, 
which may prejudice the possibility of united action on more important 
questions. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Lerru-Ross 


No. 104 
Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 9221/49/18] 
Confidential PARIS, November 30, 1929 


Dear Sargent, 
Massigli tells me this morning that they have had a lot of trouble with the 
Germans over the information etc., which was supposed to be supplied before 
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the second zone was evacuated. The Germans kept on refusing to produce any 
information, but two days ago Margerie spoke very strongly at the Wilhelm- 
strasse, and Briand equally strongly to von Hoesch here, and hinted that the 
Ambassadors’ Conference note announcing the completion of the evacuation 
was not yet signed. The Germans seem to have become frightened at this 
and after a great deal of telephoning between the German Embassy in Paris, 
and Berlin, the required information began to trickle through. Quite a lot 
has already arrived and Massigli expects more in the course of the day. 
Whilst I was with him he telephoned to Coblenz to hold up the departure of 
the last French detachments until 3 or 4 this afternoon, and also to the 
German Embassy to say that the note was in his drawer but that upon the 
question whether or not further information was forthcoming depended 
the time within which they got it. As a matter of fact Massigli said that the 
French knew that they had no right to hold up the despatch of the note 
beyond midnight of November goth, and that it would go off anyhow before 
then. The Germans, however, seem to have been successfully bluffed and the 
Quai d’Orsay are delighted. | 

2. Further, Massigli thinks he has now reason to believe that the Germans 
are going to give satisfaction about the outstanding points dealt with by the 
military experts, and he is practically certain now that we shall all be able 
to withdraw our experts together at the end of the year. I must warn you, 
however, that the French soldiers are not fully au courant with the Quai 
d’Orsay’s intentions and that it is very important that nothing should get 
back to them for the moment, particularly through Durand. 

3. I understand from Needham that you are worried about all the further 
notes about disarmament the Versailles Committee are trying to get the Con- 
ference to send off. From my conversations with Massigli and from various 
things which have been told me by the German Embassy, I am sure that our 
line should be one of the most complete inactivity. If we can avoid it, don’t 
let us formally refuse to send off any more notes, but let us, as far as possible, 
do and say nothing. Massigli and the Quai d’Orsay are with us that it is 
time for the experts to go. 

4. In all this business, Durand 1s, apart from his stupid insistence on petty 
details, a most tiresome person; and I gather both from the German Embassy 
and the Quai d’Orsay that it is really he who is responsible for the Massigli- 
Forster quarrel of last July. 

Yrs. ever 
R. F. WicrRAM 
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No. 105 


Note from M. Briand to Herr von Hoesch (Paris)! 
No. 128 [C 9244/45/18] 


Copie PARIS, le 30 Novembre 1929 


Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, 

Ainsi qu’il était prévu dans la lettre adressée le 29 [30]? Aodt dernier a 
La Haye par les représentants des Puissances occupantes au Ministre des 
Affaires Etrangéres du Reich, l’évacuation de la 2¢me zone d’occupation des 
territoires rhénans, commencée dans le courant du mois de Septembre 
dernier, s’est poursuivie depuis lors sans interruption et sera achevée a la 
fin de ce mois. 

En conséquence, j’ai ’honneur de faire connaitre a votre Excellence que, 
le régime de l’occupation de la 2éme zone cessera le 30 Novembre 1929. 
C’est donc a cette date que prendront fin, pour la dite zone, les pouvoirs 
de la Haute Commission et que remise des territoires sera faite par celle-ci 
aux autorités allemandes. 

Les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont 
confiance que le Gouvernement allemand tiendra la main a ce que |’évacua- 
tion de la zone considérée ne soit pas l’occasion de manifestations de nature 
a compromettre aux yeux de l’opinion publique la politique de pacification 
que le Gouvernement du Reich est certainement désireux, comme eux, de 
poursuivre. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. BRIAND 


1 A copy of this note was received in the Foreign Office on December 3 under cover of 
Paris despatch No. 1619 of December 2 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). Mr. 
Henderson’s concurrence in the draft of this note had been conveyed in Foreign Office 
despatch No. 2489 of November 22 to Paris. 

2 Cf. No. 1, note 6. 


No. 106 
Mr. Seeds (Wiesbaden)! to Mr. A. Henderson 


(Received December 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/120] 
WIESBADEN, December 1, 1929, 12.45 a.m. 


Last of the French troops evacuated second zone and French flag was 
hauled down at Coblenz about noon to-day. Ceremony was purely French 
and simple in character. 

1 Mr. Seeds, British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion, had reported in his despatch No. 138 of November 22 that the High Commission 


had left Coblenz, and had been officially established at Wiesbaden since November 20. 
2 This telegram was drafted on November go. 
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No. 107 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 1460 [C 9268/5632/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called upon me at the House of Commons to- 
day to communicate to me the four attached aide-mémoires which contained 
the reply of the German Government to the atde-mémoires I had communi- 
cated to them on the 20th November, in regard to the decision to terminate 
the liquidation of German property in the United Kingdom and the future 
application of the Reparation Recovery Act in certain eventualities, as well 
as the question of the leakage of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, to 
which I had referred in my conversation with the German Ambassador.! 

Dr. Sthamer read over the aide-mémoires before handing them to me, and 
concluded by expressing the hope that a peaceful arrangement might now be 
come to. In particular, he drew my attention to the suggestion of the German 
Government that the counsellor of the German Embassy, Herr Dieckhoff, 
should be authorised to enter into negotiation in regard to the points out- 
standing on the question of German unliquidated properties. 

On the question of the leakage of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter 
in the ‘Times,’ the German Ambassador impressed on me that Count Kessler 
had pledged his word that he had not seen M. Poliakoff,? of the “Times,’ 
since the 10th November, whereas the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter 
had not been written till the 11th of that month. This, Herr Sthamer claimed, 
completely exonerated Count Kessler of all responsibility in the matter of the 
leakage. 

I thanked the German Ambassador for the azde-mémoires he had communi- 
cated to me, on the question of the points outstanding between the German 
Government and our own in the matter of the liquidation of German prop- 
erty in the United Kingdom and the Reparation Recovery Act. I told Herr 
Sthamer that I would at once give the matter my careful consideration, and 
hoped to be in a position to furnish him with a reply at an early moment. 

As regards Count Kessler’s denial of any responsibility for the publication 
in the ‘Times,’ I told the Ambassador that I took note of the explanation 
with which he had been good enough to furnish me, yet I could not but feel 
that it was a strange coincidence that Count Kessler, so far as was known, 
was the only one outside the official circles of His Majesty’s Government and 
the German Embassy who had seen the letter between the time it was des- 
patched and its appearance in the ‘Times,’ and the fact that he had been in 
contact with M. Poliakoff, through whom the leakage had apparently taken 
place, could not but be remarkable. 

Herr Sthamer reiterated his conviction that the word of Count Kessler 
could be accepted, and indicated his view that, in view of Count Kessler’s 


1 See No. 86. 2 Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times. 
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denial of the responsibility, some other explanation must be found for the 
leakage. 

In conclusion, Herr Sthamer repeated the innocence of the German 
Government of any responsibility for the propaganda which had undoubtedly 
been carried on in connexion with the points in dispute between His Majesty’s 
Government and the German Government. 

I told the Ambassador I fully exonerated the German Government of all 
responsibility in the affair. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 107* 
Aide-mémoire (1) 

The German Government deeply regret the line the British Government 
have taken in dealing with the question of the surplus arising from the 
liquidation of German property, without even discussing this matter again 
with the German Government in direct conversations. They also deplore 
the fact that the British Government have expressed their point of view 
publicly in so uncompromising a manner. The German Government feel 
more especially concerned by the action of the British Government in linking 
up their demand for complete recognition of their point of view with the 
question of the meeting of the Final Conference at The Hague. 

2. The German Ambassador has been instructed to state once more that 
the German Government have in no way been connected with the propa- 
ganda of the German Association of Owners of Sequestrated Property, that 
they have never given it any support; but that, of course, they have not been 
in a position to veto it. Herr Sthamer has also been asked to state once more, 
as a result of the investigations made, that the publication of Mr. Snowden’s 
second letter does not originate from German quarters. 

3. In view of the attitude of the British Government the German Govern- 
ment will to their regret be forced under duress to declare in the future 
agreement the question of the release of the surplus liquidated property as 
definitely settled. The German Government cannot, however, conceal that 
they do not know, especially after the recent debates in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Reichstag, which consequences will follow from this de- 
cision when the Reichstag will be called upon to ratify the agreements under 
the Young plan. The German Government expect in any case that the re- 
maining points of the agreement will now be drafted in so liberal a spirit 
that they will have a reassuring effect on German public opinion. To bring 
about this effect it would be essential if the agreement to be concluded would 
settle the outstanding questions in such a way as to guarantee out of the 
German property subject to liquidation by the British Government the 
return to Germany of values at least the equivalent to the amount mentioned 
in the recent declarations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Finally, the German Government reckon on the assistance of the British 
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Government in certain other questions connected with the Young plan in 
which they are greatly interested. 

4. The German Government are prepared to take up again immediately 
the conversations about the release of German property. It 1s intended to 
appoint Herr Dieckhoff, counsellor of the German Embassy, as head of the 
German delegation. Furthermore, an official of the German Treasury is on 
his way from Berlin to take part in the negotiations in addition to the already 
appointed members. 

5. As to the points mentioned above in which the German Government 
hope to be able to rely on British support, they have in mind chiefly the 
question which agreement will be valid in the final record of The Hague 
Conference as regards the abolition of the sanction regulations of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in the paragraphs 17, 18 of the Annex 2 of the chapter dealing 
with reparations and in article 430 of the Versailles Treaty. In view of the 
fact that the Commission for the Liquidation of the Past, which has now 
finished its work in Paris, has not been able to reach agreement as to the 
competence of dealing with the question of sanctions, the German Govern- 
ment will have to open confidential diplomatic conversations with the French 
Government. The German Government do not consider it opportune that 
the British Government should intervene already at this stage; this possibility 
would have to be considered only in the event of the negotiations between 
the German and the French Government not proving successful. The Ger- 
man Government hope that the British Government will agree to this pro- 
cedure by which the matter is dealt with at first between Germany and 
France alone; they assume that, as far as the negotiations which have taken 
place in Paris are concerned, the Foreign Office has been informed about 
them by the British representatives. 

6. The German Government further agree that negotiations should take 
place in Berlin on the Recovery Act as suggested in the memorandum handed 
to Herr Sthamer by the Secretary of State, and are expecting the visit of the 
British representative. 


Aide-mémoire (2) 

In reply to the wish expressed by the German Government for an extension 
of the transitional period under Annex ITI of The Hague Protocol beyond the 
31st December, 1929, the Governments of Belgium, France, Italy and Japan 
have intimated their general willingness to consent to such an extension. 

The German Government think it necessary to issue, with the least possible 
delay, definite and conformable instructions to the Agent-General for Repara- 
tions to the end that the transitional régime as laid down in section I of 
Annex III to The Hague Protocol should be continued until the 31st March, 
1930, or the date of the coming into force of the experts’ report in case this 
should occur at an earlier moment. 

The German Government beg to suggest that the best procedure to follow 
in this regard would be that M. Jaspar should in his capacity as president 
of the conference, with the previous consent of the other inviting Powers, 
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instruct the Agent-General accordingly, much in the same way as he has 
done in his letter} of the grd September, 1929, after the first Hague Con- 
ference. 

The German Government are at present asking the Governments of the 
other inviting Powers to communicate their consent to M. Jaspar by telegram, 
and hope that the British Government will send a similar communication to 
M. Jaspar at their earliest convenience. 

The German Minister in Brussels has been instructed to ask M. Jaspar to 
take steps for obtaining the necessary declarations from the Governments 
concerned, so as to enable him to issue the above-mentioned instructions to 
the Agent-General. 


Aide-mémoire (3) 
Translation BERLIN, November 22, 1929 


Count Kessler yesterday made the following statutory statement :— 

‘I am not in the least connected with the publication in the ‘Times’ of 
the 15th November, nor was it caused by me, direct or indirect. On the 
contrary, this publication proved a hard blow to me, as it rendered further 
negotiations between Mr. Snowden and myself completely impossible and 
caused me to cancel immediately the lecture which I should have delivered 
the same evening on Anglo-German relations through the British Broad- 
casting Company, thus futilising the purpose of my journey to England. 

‘Furthermore, I call attention to the fact that, even if I had wanted, I 
would have been completely unable to publish a communiqué as the one 
published by the “Times’ in that paper, as my relations to the ‘Times’ and 
their staff are only of a slight and purely social nature, and the ‘Times’ 
would only publish such a statement if it were sent or delivered to them by 
highly authoritative quarters. As this accusation—that this statement was 
published on my behalf—was repeated by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs during his conversation with the German Ambassador, I 
must demand, on the grounds of personal honour, that the matter should 
be cleared up and the accusation which was raised against me should be 
withdrawn with the expression of regret by the British Government or 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I am prepared to come to 
London, if the British Government are going to investigate the matter, 
and to give my evidence on oath. I furthermore gave my word of honour 
to the Under-Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, Herr von 
Schubert, that I had nothing to do with the matter. 

‘SCHUBERT.’ 


Aide-mémoire (4) 
Translation BERLIN, November 23, 1929 


During the conversation which took place yesterday between the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the British Chargé d’Affaires* the case of 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. # See No. 93. 
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Count Kessler was mentioned, and Mr. Nicolson indicated that the pub- 
lication of the letter of Mr. Snowden might perhaps be due to an indiscretion 
of Count Kessler vis-a-vis the journalist, M. Poliakoff. 

I (Herr von Schubert) questioned Count Kessler to-day on this matter, 
and he made the following declaration :— 


‘Following an invitation of M. Poliakoff, whom he had known before, 
and whom he happened to meet, he lunched with other guests at his house 
on the roth November. During and after luncheon the conversation dealt 
merely with topics of art. Only immediately after luncheon a short poli- 
tical conversation took place between Count Kessler and M. Poliakoff, the 
latter asking Count Kessler about the feeling in Germany. Count Kessler 
replied that, on the whole, the feeling towards England was satisfactory, 
but that, as he knew, the question of liquidated property was regarded 
with misapprehension in Germany, and would also in future unfavourably 
influence the feeling towards England if the British Government did not 
see its way to show greater leniency. M. Poliakoff asked if Count Kessler 
would not like to talk the whole matter over with Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Henderson, whereupon Count Kessler replied that he had done so already.5 
With this the conversation ended. 

‘Count Kessler called attention to the fact that during the conversation 
mentioned he could not have talked with M. Poliakoff about Mr. Snow- 
den’s letter for the sole reason that this letter had not yet been written, 
viz., the letter being dated the 11th November and he having heard of its 
contents at the German Embassy on the 12th November, whereupon Mr. 
Snowden had shown him the letter on the 13th November. After the roth 
November Count Kessler had not met M. Poliakoff again, thus excluding 
any possibility of M. Poliakoff receiving information about the letter by 
any indiscretion on the part of Count Kessler. 

“SCHUBERT.” 


5 No record of a conversation between Mr. Henderson or Mr. Snowden and Count 
Kessler has been traced in Foreign Office archives. For Count Kessler’s account of his 
conversations with Mr. Snowden on November 7, 9 and 13 and with Mr. Henderson on 
November 7 see Count Harry Kessler, The Diaries of a Cosmopolitan 1918-1937 (ed. and trans. 
by Charles Kessler, London, 1971), pp. 370-2. 


No. 108 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [C 9336/149/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1929, 10.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 77! (of November 24th) and your confidential letter? 
to Mr. Sargent of November goth. 


™ No. 97. 
2 Not printed. This letter reported in particular that Count Clauzel, the French Minister 
at Vienna, agreed with Sir E. Phipps on the timing of any representations to Herr Schober on 
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Although I have hitherto been in agreement with the suggestion contained 
in your telegram No. 573 that any representations to the Austrian Govern- 
ment made with a view to securing the disarmament of the Heimwehr and 
the Schutzbund should be postponed until the conclusion of the negotiations 
on the constitutional reform question had been terminated, I am prepared 
to authorise you to make immediate representations to Herr Schober on the 
lines suggested in paragraph 6 of your letter to Mr. Sargent of November 
20th, provided of course that you are satisfied that some definitely useful 
purpose will thereby be served. The time and manner of your representations 
are matters which in the circumstances must be left to your discretion and 
which must primarily depend on the course taken by events. 

In reaching this decision I have also been influenced by the possibility 
that Signor Mussolini may continue to with[h]old his consent to the raising of 
an Austrian loan unless the Chancellor gives an undertaking not to disarm 
the Heimwehr (your telegram No. 84)4 and by the desirability in that event 
of our supplying Herr Schober with an argument which may enable him 
to resist such disastrous advice. 

I have instructed His Majesty’s Minister in Paris’ to inform the French 
Government of the substance of these instructions and to suggest that the 
French Minister at Vienna should be authorised to make similar represen- 
tations. 

The possibility of taking action as suggested in paragraph 2 of your tele- 
gram under reference with a view to bringing financial pressure to bear on 
the Austrian Government is being further studied. 

As regards last paragraph of same telegram if Herr Schober fulfils his 
intention of incorporating considerable numbers of Heimwehr in the Austrian 
army, will he not lay himself open to the charge of making the latter a 
partisan body? Do you consider that it would be useful if you were to point 
this out to the Chanccllor and suggest that at any rate a certain number of 
the Schutzbund should at the same time be incorporated in the army. 


disarming the associations. Sir E. Phipps suggested that he should be authorized to refer 
to Herr Schober’s remarks recorded in No. 25, and to make verbal representations based on 
article 124 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain and on British interest in the maintenance of 
order in Austria in view of the guarantee of the loan of 1923. 


3 No. 53. 

4 Not printed. This telegram of December 3 discussed the prospects of an early settle- 
ment of the constitutional question. The reference should, however, probably have been 
to Vienna telegram No. 80 printed as No. 100. 

5 In Foreign Office despatch No. 2562 to Paris of December 3, not printed. Mr. Campbell 
replied in Paris telegram No. 159 of December 6 that he had acted on these instructions on 
the previous evening. M. Berthelot was doubtful about intervention, but ‘agreed that the 
men on the spot were in the best position to judge, and if His Majesty’s Government had 
decided to give Sir E. Phipps discretion to speak to the Chancellor as proposed at the 
moment and in the manner he thought most suitable, the French Government might be 
disposed to follow suit.’ 
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No. 109 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 9) 
No. 849 [C 9384/299/18] 


BERLIN, December 4, 1929 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 844! of November goth I reported the initial stages 
of the debate on Herr Hugenberg’s bill for the rejection of the Young Plan. 
On the second day of the debate the Bill was defeated by a large majority, 
but it will still be necessary to proceed with the referendum on December 
22nd. It may be well to summarise the position as it stands to-day. 

2. It will be remembered (see Sir Horace Rumbold’s despatch No. 648? 
of September 14th last) that Herr Hugenberg’s ‘Law against the enslave- 
ment of the German people’ contained four clauses. The first clause pro- 
vided that the Powers signatory of the Treaty of Versailles should at once 
be informed that the German Government repudiated Article 231 of the 
Treaty which fixes on Germany the responsibility for the war. The second 
clause obliged the Government to secure the formal abolition not only of 
article 231 but also of those articles (429 and 430) which provide for the 
occupation and, in certain eventualities, for the reoccupation of German 
territory: the Government were at the same time to obtain the immediate 
evacuation of all territory at present occupied. The third clause provided 
for the rejection of the Young Plan, and the fourth clause laid it down that 
any German Minister or Plenipotentiary who signed any treaties with foreign 
Powers implying new obligations on the German people, or embodying the 
recommendations of the Young Plan, should be prosecuted for High Treason. 

3. This Bill, to the foreign mind, is fantastic. It is as though Lord Rother- 
mere? had secured the leadership of the Conservative Party and then pro- 
ceeded to refer to the electorate a proposal rejecting any agreement on naval 
disarmament with America and threatening with impeachment any of His 
Majesty’s present Ministers who signed such an agreement. Even the Reich- 
stag appear to have considered Herr Hugenberg’s proposal excessive. The 
first clause was rejected by 318 votes to 82: the second and third clauses by 
a slightly greater majority: and the fourth clause by 312 votes to 60. In the 
division on the last clause fourteen German Nationals deserted their party 
leader. It is the situation thus created in the National Party which 1s for the 
moment the main subject of discussion. 

4. The fourteen rebels against Herr Hugenberg’s leadership do not all 
belong to the same section of the National Party. There are in the first place 
the three Trades Union representatives, Lambach, Hartwig and Hiilser. 
There are three representatives of capital, Treviranus, Klénne and Lejeune- 
Jung. There is Herr Keudell, the former Minister of the Interior, and Herr 
Schiele, the former Minister of Agriculture. There is Herr von Lindeiner- 


t Not printed. 2 See No. 15, note 10. 
3 Chief proprietor of the Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, and London Evening News. 
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Wildau, who has for long been regarded as a possible leader of ‘Tory demo- 
cracy, and there are the deputies Rademacher, Leopold and Behrens. Graf 
Westarp himself appears to have remained aloof from the controversy, 
hoping doubtless that with a little more rope Herr Hugenberg will hang 
himself for ever. 

5. The Party Committee have not been slow in taking disciplinary action. 
By a decision published this morning the three trade unionists Lambach, 
Hartwig and Hiilser are expelled from the party. The deputies Treviranus, 
Lejeune-Jung and Klonne have also resigned in sympathy. The resignations 
of Lindeiner-Wildau and von Keudell are awaited at any moment. This 
will mean a defection of nine [sic] of the leading members of the party. 

6. The papers of the Left naturally hail the defeat of the Bill and the 
defection of the more intelligent and moderate members of the party as a 
severe humiliation for Herr Hugenberg. The Press of the Right confines 
itself to preaching unity, while Herr Hugenberg’s own journals pretend that 
nothing has happened at all. The fact that the futility of the Hugenberg 
Bill and the wisdom of the Stresemann policy has simultaneously been brought 
home to the German public by the evacuation, at this very moment, of the 
second Rhineland zone, makes it all the more difficult for the Nationalist 
editors to make out a convincing case. In any other country the blind ob- 
stinacy of Herr Hugenberg would have insured his complete discredit. It 
would be unsafe to assume that upon the rank and file of the German 
Nationals any such impression will be produced. In the first place the Ger- 
man Junkers are to-day plunged into poverty and cannot afford to jet[t]ison 
a man who possesses so much liquid money and so vast a network of propa- 
ganda journals. In the second place the average Junker inclines to admire 
the ‘purposefulness’ of Hugenberg, his ‘Zielbewusstheit’, regardless of the 
fact that the object at which he drives so blindly is in itself a foolish object 
and unattainable. To them his obstinacy and narrow-mindedness are evi- 
dences of firmness, his arrogant blindness and violence a proof of leadership. 
To many of his followers, Herr Hugenberg will emerge from this farcical busi- 
ness with increased prestige. 

7. The fact, however, that Herr Hugenberg may escape being discredited 
among the purely Junker section of the National party, does not mean that 
the defections which he has caused will lead to no reaction among the elec- 
torate. The expulsion of the Trades Union leaders will almost certainly 
entail a large increase in the votes polled by the National Socialists. The 
expected resignation of the moderates in his own party will lose him a large 
section of the bourgeois votes, and will shake the confidence of the intelli- 
gentzia. The National Party will become more reactionary as it becomes 
narrower. The increase in the National Socialist vote constitutes a real 
danger to public order, in that it augments the danger of irresponsible 
fascism. It cannot be said that Herr Hugenberg’s escapade is a hopeful 
portent for the progress of democratic government in Germany. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NIcoLson 
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No. 110 


Mr. Mallet! (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 5) 
No. 78 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9317/1/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 5, 1929, 2.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 95.? 

Monsieur Jaspar has informed Netherlands Government that the Con- 
ference, when it meets, will be held at The Hague, and that date had not 
yet been definitely fixed but it was thought that it might be January 3rd 
(‘le 3 janvier avait été envisagé’). 

Belgian Ministry for Foreign Affairs quite understand that His Majesty’s 
Government have not yet agreed upon date, but state that all other Powers 
concerned have agreed to January 3rd. 


' First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Brussels. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket of the draft of this 
telegram of December 5, it referred to a report that M. Jaspar had informed the Netherland 
Government that The Hague Conference would resume on January 3, 1930, and pointed 
out that ‘His Majesty’s Government have not yet agreed to this or any other date.’ 


No. 111 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 1477 [C 9380/5632/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called to see me at the Foreign Office this after- 
noon in order to receive the reply of His Majesty’s Government to the aide- 
mémoires communicated by him on the 2nd instant in regard to the question 
of the termination of the liquidation of German property in the United 
Kingdom, the future application of the Reparation Recovery Act and the 
extension of the powers of the Agent-General for Reparation Payments.' In 
communicating the replies of His Majesty’s Government I told the German 
Ambassador that I took some exception to the suggestion of the German 
Government that they renounced their claim to the surplus of liquidated 
properties under duress, and the fact that by this expression the German 
Government implied that they did not recognise the validity of His Majesty’s 
Government’s arguments for retaining the surplus. 

In connexion with the negotiations suggested in the aide-mémoires, I ex- 
pressed anxiety that they should start at once, and said that the British 
representatives had received instructions to get into touch with their German 
colleagues. 

As regards Count Kessler’s repudiation of the suggestion that he was res- 
ponsible for the leakage of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter, I told the 


t See No. 107. 
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Ambassador that the incident might be regarded as closed, and that in any 
case I did not propose to pursue it any further. 

In conclusion, I drew Herr Sthamer’s attention to the statement of Herr 
Schacht as to the inability of Germany to carry out her undertakings under 
the Young plan.? I told Herr Sthamer that this had created a deplorable 
impression on the mind of His Majesty’s Government, and it had come at 
a most inopportune moment. The German Ambassador said that Herr 
Schacht’s statement had taken the German Government completely by 
surprise. 

Copies of the aide-mémoires which I handed to the German Ambassador 
are attached. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 111* 
Aide-mémotre 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1929 


His Majesty’s Government have considered with care the aide-mémoire 
handed to the Secretary of State on the 2nd instant in which the German 
Government set out their views in regard to the outstanding questions 
between the two Governments which require to be settled in order that the 
way may be clear to the resumption of The Hague Conference and the 
definitive acceptance of the Young plan. 

2. His Majesty’s Government deplore as much as the German Govern- 
ment the circumstances in which it became necessary for them to draw the 
attention of the German Government to the urgent need of settling these 
questions. They regret in particular that the liquidation of private property 
under the treaty} should have become a matter of public controversy. They 
welcome the assurance that the German Government have been in no way 
connected with, and have never given any support to, the propaganda which 
has been carried on in connexion with this matter. They also take note of 
the assurance that the publication of the reply sent by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the representations made by the German Ambassador on this 
subject did not originate from German quarters. For their part they wish 
to give the German Government a categorical assurance that no British 
Department was in any way responsible for this incident and they are pre- 
pared to consider the matter as closed. 

3. His Majesty’s Government further take note of the fact that the German 
Government declare their readiness in the future agreement to treat the 
question of the release of the surplus of liquidated property as definitely 


2 See The Times, December 6, 1929, p. 13, and December 7, p. 12, for summaries of 
Dr. Schacht’s memorandum of December 5, which is printed in Martin Vogt, of. cit., vol. ii, 


pp. 1220-9. 
3 Of Versailles. 
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settled. His Majesty’s Government take it that in consequence of this assur- 
ance by the German Government the disposal of the proceeds of past liqui- 
dations will not have to be referred to again in the discussions between the 
two Governments. 

4. As regards the release of unliquidated properties, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment welcome the resumption of the discussion of the arrangement which, 
in accordance with their declaration at The Hague Conference, they are 
ready to conclude for this purpose. They note that Herr Dieckhoff of the 
German Embassy will be instructed to take charge of the German delegation, 
and they will be glad to put him into touch with the officials of the Board 
of Trade, who are entrusted with the negotiations on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government. Mr. Rowe-Dutton, financial adviser to His Majesty’s Embassy 
in Berlin, will be added to the British delegation for these discussions. His 
Majesty’s Government trust that the negotiations will be conducted in a 
spirit which will enable a satisfactory settlement to be reached without 
further delay. While they cannot guarantee the precise value of the pro- 
perties or claims which will be released to the German owners under the draft 
agreement proposed, they are informed that, so far as the competent depart- 
ment is in a position to judge, the value of the property which will be released 
as a result of the agreement proposed (including, of course, the securities 
which now form the subject of litigation in the United States) is likely to 
exceed rather than to fall short of the estimate of £5 million given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons.‘ 

5. Finally, there remains the question of the arrangements for the appli- 
cation of the Reparation Recovery Act. His Majesty’s Government note 
that the German Government are prepared to enter into negotiations on this 
subject. His Majesty’s Government had hoped to receive a definite assurance 
from the German Government that they were prepared to waive the reser- 
vation made at The Hague as to the extension of this procedure after ten 
years, and they must make it clear that this is a point which His Majesty’s 
Government will be bound to insist upon. However, they will not press that 
their views should be accepted as an antecedent condition to the opening 
of negotiations, and they will be prepared to send to Berlin for this purpose 
a Treasury representative as soon as can be arranged. But it will be difficult 
for practical reasons to do so until the Clearing Office negotiations have been 
completed, and it would be more convenient if Herr Dieckhoff could be put 
in charge also of these negotiations, if this could be arranged. 

6. Finally, His Majesty’s Government desire to point out that more than 
three months have passed since The Hague Conference adjourned. It must 
needs be the desire of both the German and the British Governments to secure 
a definite settlement of the above questions without further delay so that the 
conference may be resumed early in January and the Young plan then 
definitely brought into force. In the absence of agreement, these questions 
have unfortunately tended to attract disproportionate attention as compared 


4 For the ensuing agreement of December 28, 1929, see British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 132, pp. 267-75. 
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with the other and much more important subjects which ought to be dis- 
cussed and, if possible, be agreed between the Governments before the con- 
ference is resumed. The German Government have referred to one of these 
topics, viz., the question of abrogating the provisions of paragraphs 17 and 
18 of Annex ITI of Part VIII and article 430 of the treaty, which has been the 
subject of abortive discussion before the Committee on the Liquidation of the 
Past. His Majesty’s Government note that the German Government propose 
in the first instance to initiate conversations on this question with the French 
Government, and while they must, of course, reserve their full rights in the 
matter, they desire to raise no objection to the initiation of such conversations, 
and they trust that an understanding may be reached which they will be 
able, so far as they are concerned, to endorse without difficulty. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 111* 


Aide-mémoire 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1929 


His Majesty’s Government have considered the aide-mémoire handed to 
the Secretary of State on the 2nd instant, in which the German Government 
express their wish for an extension of the transitional period under Annex 
III of The Hague Protocol beyond the 31st December, 1929. 

2. In view of the delay in securing the final meeting of The Hague Con- 
ference, His Majesty’s Government are, for their part, willing to assent to an 
extension for such a period as may be acceptable to the other creditor 
Governments. 

3. His Majesty’s Government consider, however, that such an extension 
would require the assent not only of the inviting Powers to The Hague 
Conference, but also of all the Governments by whom the protocol was 
signed. In view of the delay which diplomatic representations would entail, 
it appears to them that the most convenient course, provided that M. Jaspar, 
as president of the conference, sees no objection, would be for the Reparation 
Commission to obtain the consent of the Governments concerned, and to give 
the necessary instruction to the Agent-General for Reparation Payments. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are taking steps to inform M. Jaspar of the 
views expressed in this aide-mémoire.5 


5 Foreign Office despatch No. g10 to Brussels of December 10 instructed Lord Granville, 
H.M. Ambassador at Brussels, to inform M. Jaspar accordingly. In a note of December 23 
Mr. Henderson informed Dr. Dieckhoff that a meeting of the Creditor Governments held 
at the Reparation Commission on December 12 had decided to extend the existing arrange- 
ment until January 31, 1930. 
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No. 112 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 9) 
No. 862 [C 9389/1/18] 


BERLIN, December 6, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 161! and 162! of to-day’s date, I have 
the honour to enclose herein a translation of the manifesto issued to the press 
by Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank.' As I was assured by the 
‘Times’ correspondent that he was sending a full summary of this document 
to his paper, I did not consider it necessary to telegraph the text. The mani- 
festo was, I understand, issued to the German press at a late hour last night, 
and the editorials of this morning reflect the bewilderment that it has caused. 
A meeting of the Cabinet was at once summoned to discuss what reply if any 
should be made to Dr. Schacht’s intemperate memorandum. I understand 
that it has been decided to issue a short and dignified communiqué in reply 
to Dr. Schacht’s attack and to reserve the full Government defence until the 
matter can be fully ventilated in the Reichstag. Meanwhile in governmental 
and official circles extreme indignation and astonishment are expressed. 

2. The predominating impression is one of anxious bewilderment. The 
German public are, it is true, accustomed to these sudden sallies on the part 
of the President of the Reichsbank, but his present outburst 1s so ill- 
considered and so sudden that they are all at a loss to find an explanation. 
I discussed the matter to-day with the Secretary of State who had just returned 
from a meeting of the Cabinet. I found him puzzled and indignant. He 
stated that he could not understand how any man, however egoistic and 
impulsive, could have issued to the world a statement which, however 
justified, was certain to cause his Government, and at a critical moment, 
the most acute embarrassment. Dr. Schacht, as we all knew, had for long, 
and with some justice, been attacking the Ministry of Finance for its feeble- 
ness and lack of foresight. He had also, so Herr von Schubert informed me, 
strongly disapproved of the agreement recently concluded with Poland. 
Both these questions had during the last days been the subject of angered 
discussion between Dr. Schacht and Dr. Hilferding, the Minister of Finance. 
Up to that point Dr. Schacht had possibly been in the right. The publication 
of his criticisms, and without Dr. Hilferding’s knowledge or consent, was, 
however, unforgivable. And what made it worse, Herr von Schubert added, 
he had proceeded to attack other countries and people, such as Great Britain 
and Mr. Snowden, with whom the Reichs Government were desperately 
anxious to be on easy terms. I agreed that opinion in England would be 
somewhat startled by this manifesto. ‘Of course they will be startled’, replied 
Herr von Schubert, ‘and of course they will be annoyed. The whole thing 
places us in an intolerable position.’ 

3. The press, in their later editions published during the day, are beginning 


™ Not printed. 
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to define their attitude. The right press and the Hugenberg papers are of 
course Jubilant at the emergence of so authoritative and unexpected an 
ally in their campaign against the acceptance of the Young Plan. The press 
of the left and centre are equally naturally appalled by what they cannot 
but regard as a selfish attempt to embarrass the Government. Underlying 
these general and subjective expressions of party view can be detected a 
serious feeling of disquiet. It has for long been known that the economic 
situation was precarious and that the Ministry of Finance was guided 
by party rather than by patriotic considerations. It is felt, however, that 
Dr. Schacht would not have taken so grave a step, and one so damaging to 
German credit abroad, unless the danger had been deeper and more immi- 
nent than had been supposed. An attempt is made therefore in some of the 
Government journals to attribute Dr. Schacht’s action to motives of personal 
enmity against Dr. Hilferding, to a desire to disassociate himself from the 
unpopular Young Plan, and to the ambition to assume the eventual réle of 
financial dictator. There are those, also, who think that Dr. Schacht’s action 
is not unconnected with the recent split in the National Party and the ex- 
pected dislocation of the Volkspartei. It is argued that the President of the 
Reichsbank foresees the creation of a powerful bourgeois party from among 
the deserters from the other two groups, and that he 1s making a bid for in- 
fluence and support. 

4. Whatever may be the outcome of the incident, it has certainly shaken, 
not only the Cabinet, but also the theory of Parliamentary Government. 
Two instances of direct action on the part of Hugenberg and Schacht cannot 
but strengthen the hands of those who are continually contending that demo- 
cratic institutions are not suited to Germany, and that Government by Parlia- 
mentary coalitions means only weakness and confusion of purpose. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NICOLSON 


No. 113 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 9) 
No. 1651 [(C 9376/49/18] 


PARIS, December 6, 1929 
Sir, 

M. Massigli this morning enquired what action His Majesty’s Government 
propose to take with regard to the draft report! of the Versailles Committee 
concerning the German police, copies of which were forwarded to the War 
Office by the Military Attaché to this Embassy on November 19th. In view 
of the instructions contained in your despatch No. 2563? (C 9228/49/18) of 
December 4th, M. Massigli was informed that His Majesty’s Government 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
2 Not printed. This despatch gave the instructions here summarized. 
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did not attach great importance to the questions dealt with in this report; 
that in view of their decision to withdraw Colonel Gosset with or without his 
colleagues at the end of the year they were unwilling to become involved in 
further negotiations with the German authorities in regard thereto; and that 
they were not prepared to subscribe to any fresh representations being made 
to the German Government on this matter or to any additional instructions 
based on this report being sent to the military experts in Berlin. 

2. M. Massigli was somewhat distressed at this statement; he said that 
this definitely meant the end of common action by the former allied powers 
in the matter of the disarmament of Germany; and that it was deplorable to 
leave the disarmament of Germany thus unfinished. He argued that by the 
terms of the note of November 8th—‘il importe que le gouvernement alle- 
mand prenne dés a présent les mesures utiles pour faire compléter dans le 
[la] mesure nécessaire la documentation déja fournie’3—some further com- 
munication to the German Government was foreshadowed, and that all that 
the Versailles Committee was now proposing was to indicate to the German 
Government the exact respects in which ‘la documentation déja fournie’ was 
incomplete. M. Massigli was told that the nature of your instructions was 
such that it was useless to refer to you again. Colonel Needham could not be 
authorised to accept the Versailles Committee’s report, and I could not 
recommend you to agree to any new note to the Germans. After a great 
deal of discussion M. Massigli eventually said that he would, in the name of 
the French Government, make to the German Embassy an oral communi- 
cation based on the Versailles Committee’s report. Commandant Durand 
would, on the instructions of the French War Office, probably make a similar 
communication in Berlin. I do not see that, if it gives the French satisfaction, 
it is necessary to object to this action, especially as there seems a certain amount 
of truth in the French contention that they will not be asking for anything 
new, but merely defining the points on which the note of November 8th has 
already asked for information. 

g. At this stage M. Massigli was asked whether he could not now say what 
the French Government intended to do about the withdrawal of their expert 
at the end of the year. He said that our attitude increased M. Briand’s 
difficulties; that what had happened on the eve of the evacuation of the 
second zone in the matter of the supply of certain information asked for by 
the Conference+ on November 8th, showed the small degree of good faith 
which could be expected of the Germans in these matters; that it would be 
very difficult for M. Briand to face the criticism of the Marins and Franklin- 
Bouillonss’ of the Chamber if he had to confess that the experts had been 
withdrawn before full satisfaction was given; and that we were not acting 
fairly in stating our decision to withdraw whatever the French and the other 
Powers did. He said—what I can quite believe in view of the difficulties 


3 See No. 68, enclosure 1. 

4 Of Ambassadors. 

S MM. Louis Marin and Franklin-Bouillon were leaders of right- and left-wing groups 
in the French Chamber of Deputies respectively. 
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which His Excellency must now be experiencing in the matter of naval dis- 
armament—that the Italian Ambassador had informed the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs that he was surprised at the manner in which we were acting. 
In acting as we proposed to do, we should be faced with the opposition of all 
the other members of the Conference, and it would be necessary now to 
summon a conference for next week at which we should have formally to 
state our attitude. 

4. I am not clear that the language held by M. Massighi was not in part 
designed to save the face of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs vis-a-vis the 
Ministry for War. As has already been explained to the Foreign Office 
privately, Commandant Durand has involved M. Massigli in difficulties with 
the War Ministry and there are people there who think he has gone too far 
in the direction of conciliation. In any case M. Massigli was reminded that 
whatever decision His Majesty’s Government might now have reached in 
this matter, they had exercised the greatest patience since the spring of 1928, 
as long ago as which they had favoured and urged the withdrawal of the 
experts. Further, if the French were still dissatisfied with the position it was 
open to them to press for the insertion of a full statement in the note which 
would cover the despatch of the experts’ final report to the League of Nations. 

5. When this question comes before the Conference next week I shall 
take the line developed in the preceding paragraph and refuse to make or to 
recommend you to make any concession in the matter of your decision to 
withdraw Colonel Gosset on December 31st, leaving him if necessary a month 
to prepare the final report in co-operation with his colleagues. 

6. I am still quite hopeful that by adhering firmly to this procedure we 
shall persuade the French to withdraw with us. I do not know if you would 
think it worth while to ask His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome to explain 
our position to the Italian Government. We obviously cannot expect any 
active support from the Italian Embassy in this matter, but we do not want 
its active opposition. 

7. I am doing what 1s possible to persuade the German Embassy to urge 
the German Government to give some satisfaction to the requests made in 
the note of November 8th. The German Embassy realizes that the German 
Government lost a favourable opportunity of settling this question in the 
autumn of 1928 and that if they play their cards properly now, they can get 
rid of all the experts before the end of the year. 

8. I would add that the French Government are disturbed by the refusal 
of the Germans to accept the protocol respecting the destructions at Kehl.6 
They say that Kehl is immediately in front of Strasbourg, and that they will 
not evacuate the Third Zone and leave these fortifications. I gather that if 
the Germans continue to refuse to accept the protocol, the Ambassadors’ 
Conference will be asked before much longer to inform the Germans that the 
French will destroy them themselves before evacuating. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. CamMpBei 
6 Cf. No. 57. 
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No. 114 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 9, 5.55 p.m.) 


No. 91 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/121] 


VIENNA, December 9, 1929, 5.10 p.m. 

I asked Chancellor to-day whether it were true, as stated in the press, that 
he meant to go to Hague Conference. He replied coyly that it rather 
depended upon whether other heads of Governments went there. 

I hear that Italian Minister is straining every nerve to induce Herr Schober 
to go to Rome soon, and that Signor Mussolini wishes to see him there before 
any possible visit to The Hague, where it is feared that Herr Schober would 
come too much under the influence of western Powers and Little Entente. 

Chancellor spontaneously told me today that he had every reason to 
believe that Italy would no longer oppose Austrian loan. 


No. 115 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 9, 9 p.m.) 


No. 90 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/121] 


VIENNA, December 9, 1929, & p.m. 

Your telegram No. 39.! 

To-day being the Chancellor’s reception-day, I again thanked him for his 
courtesy in informing me of the satisfactory conclusion of negotiations for 
constitutional reform? and congratulated him on the success of his strenuous 
efforts. 

I told Chancellor that I had not failed to inform you of his spontaneous 
statement to me on 17th October expressing his desire for disarmament of 
two illicit organisations (reported in my despatch No. 2943 of 17th October). 
I added that His Majesty’s Government had learnt with pleasure of his 
intention, and that they now trusted that he would be as successful in the 
second part of his task as he had been in the first. I pointed out that His 
Majesty’s Government, apart from their warm feelings of friendship for 
Austria, were particularly interested in this question for the continued exis- 
tence of these armed organisations constituted violation of article 124 of 
Treaty of Saint-Germain. His Majesty’s Government, moreover, had a 
special interest in maintenance of internal peace here in view of their posi- 
tion as guarantors of Reconstruction Loan. 


t No. 108. 

2 Sir E. Phipps had reported in Vienna telegram No. 86 of December 5 that Herr Schober 
had telephoned to inform him that ‘a satisfactory compromise’ had been reached that 
morning: see No. 118. 

3 No. 25. 
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Chancellor replied that he had had during the recent negotiations to refuse 
original demand made by Socialists which was to make their acceptance of 
the compromise now reached conditional on disarmament. That demand 
would have been an impossible one to grant. Now, however, that a satis- 
factory compromise had been reached he fully intended to proceed to disarm 
two organisations shortly after Christmas. It would of course be necessary to 
act with caution and to avoid giving any impression of undue humiliation 
of Heimwehr, but he could assure me positively that disarmament would be 
effected, and that very soon. 

I told Chancellor that I felt sure that His Majesty’s Government would be 
much pleased to receive this news, and added that nobody here except my 
French colleague, who was about to make a similar communication to him 
under instructions from his Government, was acquainted with my démarche. 
Herr Schober thanked me, and enquired whether he might perhaps later on 
ask me to renew my communication in an entirely official manner. I replied 
that he was at liberty so to consider it whenever he liked. My impression is 
that he may wish to make use of my démarche to strengthen his hand in face 
of future Heimwehr contumacy. 

French Minister made a similar communication to Chancellor shortly 
afterwards. He tells me that Herr Schober did not make the same request to 
him, but expressed the hope that disarmament here would come rather as a 
matter of internal interest than as a carrying out of Austria’s treaty obli- 
gations. 


No. 116 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December ro, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 164 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9486/49/18] 


PARIS, December 9, 1929 

My despatch No. 1651.! 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs have asked unofficially whether there is any 
possibility that you would allow Military Attaché, Berlin, to take over 
Colonel Gosset’s duties on latter’s withdrawal, apparently on the analogy of 
the procedure followed by the Belgian government for the last two years or so. 

2. Ministry for Foreign Affairs have been informed that I do not consider 
that there is any chance that you will accept such a proposal,? as your object 
is to terminate without further delay British participation in experts’ mission 
which you do not consider to be justified in existing circumstances. I would 
be glad to know if you approve this reply, as proposal will probably be made 
officially at Ambassadors’ Conference. 

3. It is becoming increasingly clear that Ministry for Foreign Affairs are 


t No. 113. 
2 Foreign Office despatch No. 2695 to Paris of December 19 authorized Lord Tyrrell to 
confirm this view. 
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encountering stubborn opposition from Ministry for War on proposal to 
withdraw French expert and that situation is further complicated for them 
by dangerous debate which might be raised in Chamber were it to be stated 
there that experts had been withdrawn without full satisfaction having been 
obtained. 


No. 117 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 290 Telegraphic (C 9498/7222/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1929, 5 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 1561.! 
We have been informed by German Government that they will accept 
terms regarding verification on the understanding :-— 


(1) that verification should take place before evacuation of Third Zone; 
(2) that their consent should not be taken as a precedent and that no 
further visits of verification should be made or demanded. 


We would strongly recommend that assurances to this effect should be 
given. Do French Government concur? Ifso details can be arranged without 
further delay between experts and German Government. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 169. 

1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch of November 19 transmitted 


a report of November 14 from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles relating to the 
draft protocol on the destruction of the fortifications at Kehl: cf. No. 57, note 1. 


No. 118 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewved December 11, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. 92 Telegraphic [C 9526/149/3] 


VIENNA, December 11, 1929, 12.15 p.m. 
My telegram No. 89.! 
Constitutional reform bill passed Federal Council without division yester- 
day and is now in force.? 
Its main features are as follows :— 


1. Federal President to be elected by popular vote for six years and 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of December g Sir E. Phipps stated in particular that he 
considered the compromise on the constitutional question was fair. 
2 The text of the revised Austrian Federal Constitutional Law is printed in British and 


Foreign State Papers, vol. 131, pp. 3-54. 
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empowered in certain conditions to dismiss and nominate government, to 
dissolve National Assembly and to issue emergency decrees; to be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. First Presidential election under revised 
constitution will take place when National Assembly has assembled after 
general elections next autumn. Meanwhile President Miklas retains office 
with extended powers. 

2. National Assembly to sit for 2 months in the summer and 4 months in 
the winter. Emergency sessions may be summoned by the President at the 
request of one third of Council. 

3. Voting age raised from 20 to 21, age of candidates for National Assembly 
from 24 to 29. Voting to be compulsory and electoral lists to be revised 
every 6 months. 

4. First Chamber to be called Council of Provinces and Estates instead of 
Federal Council as at present. Composition and powers of this Chamber to 
be the subject of further legislation. 

5. Vienna retains its provincial status but appeal to be allowed in certain 
matters from Burgomaster to competent Federal Minister. Building and 
taxation to be supervised by special Board. 

6. Audit Department to supervise accounts and expenditure of all 
provinces (including Vienna) and all districts of over 20,000 inhabitants. 

7. Schools: all School Councils to be subordinate to Ministry of 
Education: Competence of Federal and provincial authorities determined. 

8. Constitutional and administrative Courts of Law: Composition 
modified by substitution of government for party nominees and sphere of 
competence defined. 

g. All police including Vienna traffic police to be under Federal authority. 


No. 119 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 170 Telegraphic [C 9376/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1929, 12.30 p.m. 


My despatch No. 1402! (of November 20th: German disarmament). 

Please express privately to the German government earnest hope that 
favourable reply will be returned without delay to allied representations. 
Such reply will facilitate efforts of His Majesty’s Government to secure early 
withdrawal of military experts. 


1 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to 
Berlin a copy of No. 68. 
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No. 120 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 2625 [C 9291/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1929 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch! from His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner at Wiesbaden reporting on the events immediately preceding 
the final evacuation of the second Rhineland Zone on the goth ultimo. 

2. It will be observed from this despatch that the impression prevailed in 
the French Department of the High Commission, and was shared by the 
German Commissioner, that the demand to expedite the furnishing of certain 
information by the German Government, and the threat to delay the formal 
evacuation if the information were not forthcoming, were made in the name 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference. As you are aware, they were made by 
Monsieur Massigli acting, presumably, on behalf of the French Government, 
since neither His Majesty’s Government nor, so far as I know, the other 
governments represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference were consulted. 
In fact, it would appear from Mr. Wigram’s letter? to Mr. Sargent of the 
goth ultimo that, but for the accident of Mr. Wigram’s presence at the Quai 
d’Orsay while Monsieur Massigli was in telephonic communication with 
Coblenz, no information at all would have reached His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regarding the action taken. The fact that the threat to delay the 
notification of the evacuation was one which the French Government did 
not, apparently, intend to carry out does not lessen the impropriety of its 
having been made in the name of the Ambassadors’ Conference. Indeed, 
it seems extremely regrettable that the despatch of a note? which was ap- 
proved by the Ambassadors’ Conference on the 26th ultimo and which, by 
the very nature of its terms, was clearly intended to be despatched before the 
final act of evacuation, should have been suspended for four days by the 
Secretary-General acting on his own initiative. 

3. I request that you will address a letter to Monsieur Massigli in this 
sense; you should draw his attention to the danger of misinterpretation arising 
from his dual functions as Secretary-General of the Ambassadors’ Conference 
and as an Official of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and urge that in 
any communications, verbal or other, which he may make in the latter 


1 Wiesbaden despatch No. 141 of December 2 is not printed. Mr. Seeds stated in 
particular: ‘Neither my Belgian colleague nor myself had had recently any official informa- 
tion to show that things were not running a smooth course at Paris when, on November 
28th, the French Department told us that the Conference of Ambassadors were having 
grave difficulties with the Germans and that there was a possibility of the evacuation being 
postponed. Not only were the German Government showing obstruction in the matter of 
certain preliminary conditions in regard to police, railways and demilitarisation generally, 
but the French Government—with an eye on their Right wing supporters—were seriously 
resentful of the grand scale on which the German “Liberation” ceremonies seemed to be 
planned.’ 

2 No. 104. 3 No. 105. 
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capacity, it is particularly desirable to emphasise the fact that he is acting 
in the name of the French Government and not of the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference as a whole. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner at Wiesbaden‘ and to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


4 Mr. Seeds referred to this despatch in Wiesbaden despatch No. 148 of December 30 in 
which he transmitted a summary of an official declaration made to the High Commission on 
November 30 by his French colleague, M. Tirard, who had been in Paris until the previous 
day. Mr. Seeds pointed out that ‘the declaration in question contains three separate state- 
ments ... definitely attributing the hitch to the Conference of Ambassadors’. 


No. 121 


Note from the German Ambassador to Mr. A. Henderson 
No. A. 3001 [C 9581/1/18] | 


Translation LONDON, December 11, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to the memorandum! which Your Excellency 
handed to me at our conversation of the 6th instant and to inform you, on 
behalf of the German Government, that the latter concur in the question of 
the transition régime being settled by the Reparation Commission. At the 
same time I am instructed to point out that the wish expressed in the memo- 
randum? of December 2 which I handed to Your Excellency, that the transi- 
tion régime should be prolonged until March 31, 1930 is not intended to 
imply that the German Government contemplate so late a date for the entry 
into force of the Hague agreements. This date was only chosen in order that 
the German Ministry of finance may be afforded a definite basis for the 
‘reliefs’ by the Agent General for Reparation Payments in accordance 
with Annex III of the Protocol to the Hague Agreement, because these 
‘reliefs’ are granted in the form of credits. 

In bringing the foregoing to Your Excellency’s knowledge, I venture to 
request you to be good enough to cause instructions to be issued to the 
British delegate on the Reparation Commission in conformity with the 
promise made in paragraph 2 of Your Excellency’s memorandum of the 6th 
Instant. 

I have, &c., 
STHAMER 


™ Enclosure 2 in No. 111. 
2 Enclosure in No. 107, aide-mémoire (2). 
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No. 122 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C 9710/4542/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1929 


The Political Aspect of Non-German Reparations 


It is, of course, a truism to say that all reparation questions have a political 
aspect inasmuch as their treatment is bound to react directly on the political 
relations between the various Governments concerned and on the internal 
situation of the debtor Governments. Experience has shown this to be true in 
the case of German reparations, and there is no reason to suppose that it is not 
equally true in the case of those payable by Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The question, however, which we have now got to consider is whether, 
apart from this general reaction which the discussion of reparations is bound 
to have on the international political situation, the treatment of non- 
German reparations by the forthcoming Hague Conference is going to 
raise problems and to create points of friction which will be essentially 
political and therefore incapable of satisfactory settlement by financial 
methods. The subject which, for convenience sake, is called ‘non-German 
reparations’ constitutes in reality a network of unsettled accounts, financial 
claims and counter-claims, partial agreements and attempts at agreements, 
all inextricably mixed up with the central problem of reparation payments 
pure and simple. It is not necessary on the present occasion to try and 
disentangle this network and to show the condition in which each question 
will come before the Conference. It will be sufficient to call attention to the 
points where a definitely political problem may be involved. They would 
seem to be the following :— 


1. Austrian reparations and the Anschluss. 


In 1922 when the League undertook the financial reconstruction of 
Austria, the Austrian Government were called upon by the League to 
subscribe to a declaration in which they undertook ‘in accordance with the 
terms of Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain, not to alienate its indepen- 
dence; it will abstain from any negotiations or from any economic or financial 
engagement calculated directly or indirectly to compromise this indepen- 
dence. This undertaking shall not prevent Austria from maintaining, 
subject to the provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain, her freedom in the 
matter of customs tariffs and commercial or financial agreements, and in 
general, in all matters relating to her economic régime or her commercial 
relations, provided always that she shall not violate her economic indepen- 
dence by granting to any State a special régime or exclusive advantages 
calculated to threaten this independence.’! 


! This declaration was embodied in protocol No. I of October 4, 1922, relating to financial 
aid to Austria: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, p. 852. 
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At the forthcoming Hague Conference a decision will be taken to sweep 
away once and for all the whole of Austria’s Treaty obligations in the matter 
of reparations which, ever since her financial reconstruction by the League, 
have remaincd in a state of suspended animation. The French Government 
desire, however, that, in return for this complete annulment of the repara- 
tion provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain, the Austrian Government 
should repeat the undertaking given in 1922 with regard to the Anschluss. 
This proposal raises a definitely political question. Is it desirable at the 
present time to raise the Anschluss question at the risk of arousing a contro- 
versy over a problem which is at present dormant? In order to clear the way 
for the financial reconstruction of Austria, it may have been necessary to 
impose on Austria the declaration of 1922, but circumstances are different 
now, and insofar as the declaration limits the rights granted to Austria by 
the Treaty of St. Germain in regard to the Anschluss, it is questionable 
whether it is necessary or desirable to reimpose it on the present occasion. 
The French, on the other hand, argue that it 1s only right that, if and when 
Austria does apply to the League for permission to unite with Germany, it 
should be possible for the creditor Governments to revive Austria’s Treaty 
obligations in the matter of reparations which they now are prepared to 
waive mercly because Austria as at present constituted is unable to bear 
them. In a word, if Germany is to annex Austria, it is only right that she 
should have to annex her together with all her Treaty obligations and not 
entirely freed from her financial liabilities. 

The above outline is, I think, sufficient to show that this question is of 
considerable importance and ought to be carefully examined and, if possible, 
an agreement reached on the subject with the French Government before 
The Hague Conference mects. 


2. Italian policy in regard to non-German reparations. 


It is an unfortunate habit of the Italian Government so to adapt their 
line of action in the matter of non-German reparations as to be able to use 
the latter as a means of promoting their national policies in Central Europe 
and the Balkans. This tendency on the part of the Italian Government 
needs careful watching, since the policies which they attempt to serve by 
this means are apt to be mischievous, if not dangerous. Instances of such 
policies are the ‘encirclement’ of Yugoslavia; the bolstering up of Hungary 
as a countcrpoise to the Little Entente; the bullying of Austria out of re- 
venge for the anti-Italian agitation in the Tyrol; intrigues with the Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organisation in Bulgaria so as to weaken Yugoslavia, 
and the putting of pressure upon the latter country to prevent the creation of 
more cordial relations between Sofia and Belgrade. Although the objects 
which the Italian Government have in view are fairly clear, their policy is so 
uncertain and changeable that it 1s impossible to calculate the precise line they 
will take at any given moment. However it 1s a fortunate fact that however 
much Italy may be tempted to use the forthcoming negotiations at The 
Hague as a means of exercising pressure in Central Europe and the Balkans, 
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she Is more interested than any other Power in working for a satisfactory 
settlement of non-German reparations inasmuch as her stake is greater than 
that of any other creditor Government. For instance, failure to arrive at a 
settlement would mean that the agreement reached with Czechoslovakia,? 
whereby Italy 1s to receive g million reichsmarks a year in payment of the 
latter’s liberation debt, would fall to the ground. This sum is especially 
necessary to Italy inasmuch as it is with this money that she hopes to pay His 
Majesty’s Government the annuity which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
extorted from her in August last at The Hague.3 


3. Greek claims with regard to Bulgarian reparations. 


There is a growing prospect that the Bulgarian Government will, before 
the Conference, agree to the Schedule of Reparation Payments which was 
worked out by the Paris Committee.+ If, however, they hold out and an 
attempt is made to reduce the Schedule of Payments, we must expect a 
bitter resistance by the Greek Government who are the principal benefici- 
aries and who require the money in order to give them debt cover. The 
French have made various concessions to the Greeks in order to assist them in 
getting their debt cover, but it is hardly likely that they will make any 
further concessions in order to make good any deficiency in the reparation 
receipts from Bulgaria. In that event it is possible that M. Venizclos’ would 
retaliate by refusing to continue the Greek payments to Bulgaria under the 
Molloff-Caphandaris agreement® (i.e. the balance due by Greece in respect 
of properties left by emigrants under the Graeco-Bulgarian reciprocal 
Emigration Treaty).7, The Molloff-Caphandaris agreement was concluded 
under the direct auspices, not to say pressure, of the League Council: its 
repudiation, therefore, by the Greek Government would be a matter which 
the League Council would have to deal with. 


2 The Subcommittee on Ceded Properties and Liberation Debts of the Committee on 
Non-German Reparations set up by The Hague Conference had approved on December 
3-4 a draft arrangement between Czechoslovakia and the other creditor Powers which was 
on the general lines of articles 1-3 of the agreement of January 20, 1930, printed in Cmd. 
3484 of 1930, pp. 168-9, except that draft article 1 provided that Czechoslovakia should 
pay 37 annuities of eleven million gold marks to the other creditor Powers. 

3 See article IV of the Financial Agreement annexed to The Hague Protocol of August 
31, 1929, printed in Cmd. 3392, p. 5. 

4 The report of the Bulgarian Subcommittee of the Committee on Non-German Repara- 
tions dated November 25 had maintained the proposal that this settlement should be on the 
basis of 37 annuities averaging fifteen million gold francs since unofficial discussions had 
failed to enable any agreement to be reached with the Bulgarian Delegation (cf. No. 89, 
note 2). 

5 President of the Greek Council of Ministers. 

6 MM. Molloff and Kaphandaris, as Bulgarian and Greek Ministers of Finance respec- 
tively, had signed an agreement on procedure to be followed in regard to the compensation 
payable to exchanged populations and the settlement of the debts of the two governments 
under this heading on December 9, 1927 (text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 1xxxvil, 
pp. 200-9). 

7 This treaty, signed at Neuilly on November 27, 1919, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 997-1000. 
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On the other hand, even if the Bulgarian Government do accept the 
proposed Schedule of Payments, there is a danger that they will not be able 
to carry the country with them and that a political crisis will ensue which 
might have far-reaching results. 


4. Hungarian Optants.® 


Recent developments with regard to this question seem to indicate a 
welcome attempt on the part of both parties to reach a settlement, if possible, 
before The Hague Conference. A further paper? is being submitted on the 
situation which has now arisen. If, however, the matter does come up at The 
Hague Conference, and it seems inevitable that it will come up if it is not 
settled, or practically settled before hand, it 1s evident that it will be treated 
as a financial problem. The linking up of the Optants question with that of 
Hungarian reparations is a comparatively new idea and although it presents 
several practical advantages is, after all, only one of many possible solutions. 
What differentiates this this [s¢c] particular solution from all the others is that 
the question is dealt with as a financial problem instead of as a political prob- 
lem. But if it is a financial problem it would seem preferable that the Secretary 
of State should not take part in this attempt to solve it, since the Council, for 
whom he is acting as Rapporteur, can only approach it as a political problem. 
The Council is not competent to deal with reparations. If, therefore, the 
Secretary of State takes part in discussions at The Hague he will to that 
extent be committing himself to the financial solution and thereby prejudicing 
his position as final arbitrator to whom both parties can appeal in the hope of 
finding a political solution. The Hungarian Government would particu- 
larly resent any intervention by the Secretary of State which might appear 
as pressure to compel them to accept a financial solution and to deprive 
them of the means of obtaining a political solution. 

There is, therefore, a great deal to be said for the Secretary of State not 
being present at The Hague Conference if and when the Optants question is 
there discussed. 

O. G. SARGENT 


8 Mr. Sargent had referred to this question in a conversation on December 2 with the 
Hungarian Minister. According to the docket of the record of this conversation (not pre- 
served in Foreign Office archives) Baron Rubido-Zichy “brought up grievance that Hungary’s 
economic position was rendered impossible by fact that she could not dispose of her staple 
export i.e. grain. Other portions of Austro-Hungarian Monarchy to which she had disposed 
of it before the War were now closed to her owing to tariff walls erected by Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Sargent suggested that if Hungary could really make out a case to 
show that she was being economically throttled, she would be much wiser to devote her 
efforts to ventilating and righting this grievance instead of allowing all her energies to be 
concentrated on optants question.’ 

° The reference was evidently to No. 161. 
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No. 123 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 13, 9 a.m.) 


No. 167 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18] 


BERLIN, December 12, 1929, 9.4 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 170! acted on. 

Secretary of State said that it would be difficult for him for two reasons 
to promise that an entirely favourable reply would be returned to allied 
representations. In the first place some of the information asked for in the 
Notes addressed on November 8th by Ambassadors Conference to German 
Ambassador in Paris? was not at present available and secondly certain 
requests which he did not specify, were made in the Notes which German 
government as a matter of principle could not entertain. German govern- 
ment would explain quite clearly why they could not entertain these requests, 
but he assured me very earnestly that Minister for Foreign Affairs and he 
himself were most anxious to clear these questions out of the way and that 
delay in replying to Notes or failure to give complete satisfaction to allied 
demands should not be taken as an indication of a stubborn attitude on the 
part of the German government. 

Secretary of State said that replies to the two Notes of November 8th were 
nearly ready but he thought an exchange of Notes was not sufficient. He 
had asked German Ambassador in Paris by telegraph for his views as to the 
best method of treating the two Notes of Ambassadors Conference and he was 
waiting a reply from the Ambassador. He thought besides perhaps returning 
written replies to the two Notes conversations between Massigli and German 
representative in Paris might be resumed as these conversations had proved 
profitable in the past with regard to railways in the Rhineland. He did not 
mean that military experts here would be ignored or side-tracked. 

I pointed out the great desirability of getting these questions out of the way 
and begged him to do his utmost to give satisfaction to allied demands. I 
added that interim reply? sent by German government on November 27th 
was unsatisfactory and inaccurate in some particulars. It was true that 
German government since then had furnished French military expert with 
information concerning police in the second zone but a great deal more 
information relating to police regulations in other German states and in the 
third zone besides question of transformation of military establishments 
remained to be supplied. 


t No. 119. 2 See No. 68, note 2 and enclosure 1. 
3 Enclosure in No. ror. 
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No. 124 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/121] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1929, 4.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 90! of gth December: Austrian political situation, 
penultimate paragraph. 

You are authorised to renew your communication to the Chancellor 
officially if and when the latter expresses the wish for you to do so. I should 
prefer that such an official communication should be made simultaneously 
by you and your French colleague, but if this is impossible you may act 
alone.? 

1 No. 115. 

2 According to the docket of Vienna despatch No. 374 of December 15 (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives) Sir E. Phipps was informed on December 14 by his French colleague 
that he ‘entirely agreed that he should continue to act in concert with Sir E. Phipps in 
urging internal disarmament on Chancellor officially whenever latter desired this to be done. 


Monsieur Clauzel was convinced that he would receive necessary authority from Monsieur 
Briand but doubted whether Chancellor would ask for official representations to be made.’ 


No. 125 


Mr. A. Henderson to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [C 9161/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1929, 6.15 p.m. 
My telegram to Washington No. 639.! 
Pleas[e] ask Monsieur Jaspar whether he has yet received reply from German 


government to his representations (see my despatch No. 864).2 If not, 
perhaps he can press for one. 


Repeated to Berlin No. 174, Rome No. 229 and Paris (by bag) No. 302. 

1 No. 126. 

2 Not printed. This despatch of November 21 transmitted to Brussels Mr. Snowden’s 
letter of November 20 to M. Jaspar: see No. 59, note 2. According to the dockets of Brussels 
telegrams Nos. 71-2 of November 28-9 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) the views 
of the British, French and Italian Governments had been communicated to the German 
Minister at Brusscls on November 25; the Belgian views had also been communicated. 


No. 126 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard! (Washington) 
No. 639 Telegraphic [C g161/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 


Mr. Campbell’s despatch No. 2155 [2158]? (of November 19th: German 
Reparations). 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 2 No. 84. 
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Information at my disposal shows that as a result of conversation with 
Mr. Campbell Mr. Castle is under the impression that His Majesty’s 
Government have nothing to criticise in the scheme adopted by the United 
States government for bringing into force the Young Plan as between the 
United States and Germany. 

2. Mr. Campbell presumably did not make known to Mr. Castle the 
reservations of His Majesty’s Government as set forth in my telegram 
No. 5643 since he was not at the time aware whether these reservations had 
received the concurrence of the French and Italian governments. You will, 
however, have since seen from my despatch No. 16244 that all three govern- 
ments have since addressed identic notes to M. Jaspar as President of the 
Reparation Conference formally setting forth these reservations. M. Jaspar 
has communicated them to the German government who have however not 
yet replied. 

3g. Should the State Department again raise this question with His 
Majesty’s Embassy you should unofficially make it clear to them that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot accept the view that the United States mixed 
claims merit any preferential treatment as compared with the reparation 
claims of the Allied governments. Indeed, under the Treaty of Versailles 
reparation enjoys the prior charge on Germany and if the United States 
mixed claims are not to be regarded as reparations they would rank after 
reparation. Under the agreement of 1925,5 the Allied governments consented 
to treat these claims as equivalent to reparations and accorded to the United 
States of America a percentage of the Dawes annuities for their satisfaction. 
But the share of the United States government was subject to precisely the 
same conditions as regards transfer protection etc. as the rest of the Dawes 
annuities and enjoyed no sort of privilege or priority of any kind; and there 
is no justification for departing from this principle in regard to the American 
share of the Young annuities. 

4. You should also, if the State Department again raise the question, 
inform me by telegram, in order that we may consider whether they should 
be put officially in possession of the views of His Majesty’s Government (and 
also of the French and Italian governments) as set out in the note sent to 
M. Jaspar. 

Meanwhile however it 1s being suggested informally to M. Jaspar that he 
should inform unofficially Mr. Wilson, who 1s negotiating the agreement with 
the German government, of the substance of the communication which he, 


3 Not printed. This telegram of November 9 transmitted for Mr. Campbell’s information 
summaries similar to those in No. 59 of M. Jaspar’s letter of October 29 and Mr. Snowden’s 
draft reply. 

4 Preserved only in Washington Embassy archives. This despatch of November 22 trans- 
mitted to Washington copies of M. Jaspar’s letter and of the final text, dated November 20, 
of Mr. Snowden’s reply referred to in note 3. 

S The agreement of January 14, 1925, between the Governments of Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, the United States, Brazil, Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, the S.C.S. State, and Czechoslovakia regarding the distribution of the Dawes 
annuities is printed as Cmd. 2339 of 1925. 
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M. Jaspar made to the German government as a result of Mr. Snowden’s 
note of November 2oth. 

5. The effect of our reservations is that, if the whole of the German pay- 
ments to the United States of America are ‘not susceptible of any revision’ 
(i.e. unconditional) Germany must extend the same privilege to the other 
creditor governments and undertake an unconditional obligation to pay to 
them the whole of the annuities under the Young Plan, without any right of 
postponement. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 173, Brussels No. 98, Paris No. 301, by Bag, and 
Rome, No. 228. 


No. 127 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 14, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 170 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9580/7222/18] 
Important PARIS, December 13, 1929 


Your telegram No. 290! of December roth. 

2. The German Government’s communication to you which I brought to 
the notice of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on December 11th, has now 
apparently also been made in Berlin to Commandant Durand. The question 
has therefore been officially referred to the Versailles Committee. 

g. I gather that the French Government would be willing to authorise 
Commandant Durand to give assurances (1) that verification will take place 
before the evacuation of the third zone provided the German Government have 
by that date completed the necessary work of destruction etc., and (2) that consent 
to this verification will not be taken as a precedent. 

4. Ministry for Foreign Affairs assured me that all works will be handed 
over to Germans by French military authorities by December 31st, so that 
whether or not necessary destructions have been effected before evacuation 
depends entirely on them; Ministry for Foreign Affairs consider proviso 
necessary, as otherwise Germans might effect no destructions before evacua- 
tion so that there could be no verification. 

5. Please inform me urgently if you accept this, when necessary instruc- 
tions will be sent to Commandant Durand and for purposes of additional 
certainty communication will also be made through German Embassy here. 

6. It may be safer to make no communication to German Embassy in 
London until I inform you that instructions have actually been despatched 
to Commandant Durand.? 


1 No. 117. 
2 Mr. Henderson’s telegram No. 307 to Paris of December 16 authorized Lord Tyrrell 
to accept the French proviso. 
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No. 128 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 14) 


No. 1678 [C 9592/49/18] 


PARIS, December 13, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1651! of December 6th and my tele- 
gram No. 164? of December goth, I have the honour to inform you that 
a change of some importance took place last night in the unofficial conversa- 
tions which are proceeding respecting the withdrawal of the military experts 
from Germany. 

2. A member of the German Embassy called here last evening and said 
that he had just returned from Berlin where the German Ambassador had 
sent him to impress upon the German Government the importance of taking 
some definite action at once to secure the withdrawal of the experts. He said 
that as the result of this visit M. von Hoesch had been authorised to propose 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs that German officials should visit Paris 
at once to endeavour to secure a final settlement of the question on the 
following lines :— 


(a) Certain questions, notably the majority of those concerned with the 
former military establishments, to be regarded as settled on the German 
Government giving immediate undertakings in regard thereto; 

(b) Certain questions which were extremely complicated and could not 
be immediately settled would be discussed at leisure after the withdrawal 
of the experts, through the ordinary diplomatic channels; these questions 
concerned notably the police in the demilitarised zone and the Reichswehr 
instructions ; 

(c) Certain of the documents asked for in the Conference note of 
November 8th3 would be handed over at once and the remainder as soon 
as they could be made available, though after the withdrawal of the 
experts. It was stated by the German Embassy that the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs were in principle ready to accept a settlement on these 
lines which would be worked out in Paris between January 2nd and roth; 
a discussion was not possible before that date owing to M. Massigli’s 
other engagements in connection with the preparation of the naval 
conference, etc.; the Ministry for Foreign Affairs asked only that before 
the beginning of January a further effort should be made by the German 
authorities to come to terms with Commandant Durand, the French 
expert in Berlin. 

3. The German Embassy was delighted with the proposed settlement and 
the manner in which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs had received it, and 
seemed to be under the impression that it would now be possible to secure 
the complete withdrawal of the experts by January g1st. The German 
Embassy apparently considered this extremely satisfactory. 

t No. 113. 2 No. 116. 3 Enclosure 1 in No. 68. 
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4. I to-day caused enquiries to be made of M. Massigli as to the correctness 
of the German Embassy’s statements. He confirmed them generally and 
said that, subject to the views of the other Powers concerned, he had pro- 
visionally accepted the proposed meeting in Paris. I gather, though nothing 
definite is yet settled, that it would be mainly a Franco-German meeting. 
He considered it most important that real progress should be made between 
Commandant Durand and the German authorities before the arrival in 
Paris of the German officials. As to the possibility of this the German Em- 
bassy had, owing to the character of Commandant Durand and his taste for 
detail, expressed doubt to His Majesty’s Embassy. M. Massigli’s attention 
was drawn to this point. He replied that instructions had already been sent 
to Commandant Durand to be more amenable, and that, in view of what 
had now been said to him, he would ask General Baratier* to send the Com- 
mandant a fresh and even more categorical instruction. He fully realised 
the necessity of a speedy agreement on this question in the interests of every- 
one concerned. 

5. M. Massigli then asked whether in view of the conciliatory communica- 
tion now made by the German Embassy His Majesty’s Government would 
on their part make a concession, which the French Government would 
immensely appreciate. Would they take no steps about Colonel Gosset’s 
withdrawal until after the meeting with the Germans between January 2nd 
and roth. Had it not been for his other engagements, one of which was, as 
His Majesty’s Embassy knew, to visit London next week in connection with 
the preparations for the naval conference, he would have asked the Germans 
to come to Paris immediately. It was physically impossible however for the 
discussion to be held before January 2nd, and he hoped that in these circum- 
stances we would await its result before withdrawing Colonel Gosset or 
mentioning to the Germans the possibility of his withdrawal. 

6. I have the honour strongly to recommend M. Massigli’s request, which 
is made with the full knowledge and approval of M. Briand, to your favour- 
able consideration, and I earnestly hope that you will be able to give the 
French Government satisfaction in this matter. If you can do so, I really 
think that, in view of the active steps which are being taken by the German 
Ambassador here to secure agreement, we may now be able to dispose of this 
difficult question without any further ill-feeling either on the part of the 
Germans or French. Independent withdrawal was no doubt justifiable when 
no end to this question was apparently in sight: but now that it seems to be 
only a matter of a few more days and at most a month, I think it would be 
a great pity, especially as the Germans seem quite satisfied, to irritate the 
French by this procedure. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


4 President of the Allied Military Committee of Versailles. 
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No. 129 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 14) 
No. 1679 [C 9593/1/18] 
PARIS, December 13, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that according to instructions contained 
in your despatch No. 2624! (C 9380/5632/18) of December 11th I have made 
enquiries at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs respecting the conversations 
which you understood to be proceeding in Paris respecting the sanctions 
applicable under paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex 2 to Part 8 and Article 430 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. I was informed that no official conversations are in progress, but that 
the German Ambassador has mentioned the matter recently both to M. 
Briand and to M. Berthelot, and that members of the German Embassy have 
discussed the matter with M. Coulondre, the head of the Commercial Rela- 
tions Department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. M. von Hoesch, as well 
as the members of his Embassy made it clear that the German Government 
desired the insertion in the final protocol of The Hague conference of a 
statement to the effect that the two paragraphs of Annex 2 as well as Article 
430 were abrogated. 

g. I understand that the reply returned to the German Ambassador was 
to the effect that the French Government desired no modification to the 
Young Plan and no special disposition in the final protocol. They would 
apply the Plan loyally but they could not accept any addition thereto. If 
the German Government asked them what they would do if the Plan broke 
down, they would reply that they considered the present settlement a final 
one. Did the German Government foresee the possibility of a German 
default? Were they, by the request which they were now making, desirous 
of diminishing the value of their own signature? As long as the plan 
functioned the French Government would abide by it loyally and would have 
no recourse to sanctions. If; however, the German Government caused the 
Plan to break down, then there would be an automatic return to the Treaty. 
French public opinion would not admit of the French Government giving 
an undertaking of the kind now asked for. There were interpellations 
already tabled in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies in which this very 
question would certainly be raised, and if there was any doubt of the French 
Government’s attitude it would certainly suffer immediate defeat. 

4. I understand, though no copy has been forwarded to me, or indeed 
any information with regard to the conversations which have recently taken 
place in London between the British and French Treasuries,? that there is 
some confidential document in existence by which the British and French 
Governments have undertaken to resist at the forthcoming conference at 


t Not printed. This despatch referred to enclosure 1 in No. 111. 


2 The agreements reached between representatives of the British and French Treasuries 
on December 7 are not printed. 
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The Hague, any proposal which is likely to injure or weaken the under- 
taking to be given by Germany. In these circumstances the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs suppose that you will support them in refusing to admit 
a proposal by the German Government to abrogate the sanctions articles, 
if and when it 1s made by [sic ? to] you. 

5. Ishould be glad to know your attitude on this matter as soon as possible 
as it is one to which the French Government attach the greatest importance 
and with regard to our attitude towards which enquiries will certainly be 
made again in the near future.3 

I have, &c., 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


3 In a private letter of December 13 to Mr. Sargent referring to the present despatch 
Mr. Wigram reported that there was ‘some anxiety’ in the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as to the attitude of H.M. Government on sanctions. 


No. 130 


Mr. Seeds (Wiesbaden) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 16) 


No. 143 [C 9678/45/18] 


WIESBADEN, December 13, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that Lieut. General Sir William Thwaites! with 
the rearguard of the British Army of the Rhine left Wiesbaden yesterday 
afternoon at 3.30 p.m. from which time this portion of the Third zone 
passed into French occupation. The departure of the British troops was 
attended by ceremonial of a simple but most impressive character. 

The first portion of the proceedings took place at British General Head- 
quarters in the centre of the town. All the windows of the building had been 
allotted to the High Commissioners with their staffs, distinguished French 
Officers, pressmen and others whom General Thwaites had invited as his 
guests: the public gardens in front were lined by a large crowd of Germans 
whose ardent curiosity drove them up the precious trees and on to the sacred 
grass despite the efforts of the German police assisted by their British military 
colleagues. Punctually at 2.15 p.m. a company of the 2nd. Battalion the 
Royal Fusiliers, with bayonets fixed, Colours flying and their full band, came 
at a quick march up the street, broke into a most admirably performed slow 
march on reaching the spot, and finally drew up in the street facing General 
Headquarters and the flagstaff at the main gate. After inspecting the detach- 
ment, General Thwaites took up a position by the flagstaff. At this point 
I left my French and Belgian colleagues on our balcony and joined the 
General, standing alone on his right and thus marking the purely British 
character of the ceremony. A long roll on the drums was followed by the 


t General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, British Army of the Rhine. 
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order ‘Royal Salute!’ and, to the sound of ‘God Save the King’, the Union 
Jack was slowly lowered for the last time in the Rhineland. General Thwaites 
then made a short speech to Colonel Howlett, Commanding Officer of the 
Regiment. He pointed out that the 2nd. Royal Fusiliers had been one of 
the first British regiments to march into the Rhineland in 1918: the honour 
had now fallen to them, almost exactly eleven years later, to be the last to go: 
to them, therefore, he was proud to hand over for perpetual safe-keeping the 
battered Union Jack which had just been hauled down after flying over 
General Headquarters for so many long years. 

The troops then moved smartly off (the whole ceremony having only lasted 
ten minutes) round the Kurhaus gardens and down the main street of Wies- 
baden. Blissfully unconscious of the fact that the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ was 
to report this morning a sort of boycott on the part of the noble German 
population, the inhabitants of Wiesbaden lined the street on both sides and 
marched behind the troops in large numbers and good order the whole way 
to the station about a mile distant. There the crowd was stopped by the 
police, and the second portion of the proceedings—the honours rendered by 
the French Army to General Thwaites and his troops—was carried out with 
practically no spectators beyond the invited guests who had reached the 
station from General Headquarters by another route. 

A battalion of French infantry were drawn up outside the station with 
their Colours and band. After inspecting them, General Thwaites took up 
his position,—attended this time by General Guillaumat (the French 
Commander-in-Chief) and all three High Commissioners—, to await the 
arrival of the British detachment. On passing the French troops, the Royal 
Fusiliers broke into slow march to the strains of the ‘Marseillaise’ played by 
their own band, and then marched into the station to entrain. The personal 
farewells to General Thwaites took place in the late Imperial waiting-room, 
and the train moved out at 3.27 p.m. while the French military band on the 
platform returned the Royal Fusiliers’ compliment by playing that well- 
known hymn of Old Gaul, ‘Auld Lang Syne’. 

A moving feature of this last scene was the deep regret envinced by all the 
French Generals present at General Thwaites’ departure. Their feelings of 
genuine sadness were shown by their whole demeanour—in which there was 
not the slightest touch of forced formality—far more than by their words. 
The parting was one of brothers-in-arms and true friends. It was a striking 
tribute to the British General who, in circumstances calculated to breed 
mistrust and jealousy, has so well succeeded in retaining the respect and even 
affection of our ex-Allies. And here I hasten to report that General Thwaites 
had personally called on the assembled local German Authorities the morning 
of his departure and addressed to them a speech in their own language 
expressing in suitable and dignified form his sincere wishes for reconciliation 
and mutual understanding. 

Finally, but chiefly, I wish to put on record the truly magnificent bearing 
of the Royal Fusiliers who represented the British Army on this historic 
occasion. They provided an object lesson to the German population and to 
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the French military. Their drill, physique and accoutrements were un- 
surpassed in my experience whether in London or abroad. They moved as 
one man, yet not as a mere machine: they were the ideal soldiers, yet not the 
poor puppets of the drill-sergeant. The occasion indeed was not calculated 
to stir the pride of a sensitive British onlooker. In the eyes of the Frenchman 
he read resentment at what seemed desertion at the eleventh hour: in the 
eyes of the German, inability to fathom our motives and a determination to 
show no gratitude for something of little worth.2, All honour therefore to 
General Thwaites and his troops; for they at least, one felt, had maintained 
British prestige in the estimation of our ex-Allies and of the Germans. 
I have, &c., 
WILLIAM SEEDS 


2 Mr. Carr of the Central Department of the Foreign Office minuted in the margin 
against this sentence: ‘Whatever the impression in Wiesbaden, I don’t think this accurately 
represents opinion elsewhere. E.H.C.’ 


No. 131 


Memorandum by Mr. Carr 
[C 9825/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1929 
Political questions connected with German Reparations 


The issues which will confront The Hague Conference in connexion with 
Germany are almost exclusively financial, but certain questions will arise 
which have a definitely political aspect. The principal of these are:— 


(1) The question of sanctions. 

(2) The question of the legality and possibility of bringing the Young 
Plan into force without the consent of the minor Powers. 

(3) The question of the date of the final evacuation of the Rhineland, if 
this is once more raised. 


(1) The provisions of the Treaty of Versailles providing for sanctions 
against Germany in the event of a default in reparation payments all depend 
on a finding of the Reparation Commission that a default has occurred. The 
Young Report involves the winding up of the Reparation Commission, inso- 
far as concerns its relations with Germany, and these clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles therefore, in the opinion of our Legal Advisers, lapse. Nor does 
the Young Plan put anything in their place. It recommends, it is true, that 
in the event of Germany declaring a postponement of payments, an Advisory 
Committee shall be set up, but the body contemplated is purely advisory and 
there is no obligation on Germany, or on anyone else, to take its advice. 
The Treasury concur in the view of the French Government that some form 
of sanction, or means of establishing control in the event of a German default, 
should be provided. The German Government might have been expected to 
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argue that, it being an essential feature of the Young Plan that the Repara- 
tion Commission disappears, the disappearance of the ‘sanctions’ of the 
Treaty of Versailles depending on the existence of the Reparation Commis- 
sion is also implied. Nevertheless the German Government have declared 
their willingness to discuss the question of sanctions with the French Govern- 
ment, and discussions are proceeding in Paris, of the precise tenor of which 
we are not yet aware. It is perhaps too much to hope that an agreement will 
be reached before the Conference meets, and in that case the question of 
these ‘sanctions’ is likely to occupy a fairly prominent place in the discussions. 

(2) It is extremely probable that one or more of the minor Powers (the 
present malcontents are Roumania and Yugoslavia) will declare themselves 
dissatisfied with the receipts which they are obtaining from non-German 
reparations and will, therefore, refuse to accept the Young Plan.' Our 
Legal Advisers and those of the French Government have been considering 
how far their consent 1s a necessary factor. They have a strong case in as 
much as they were signatories of the Dawes Agreement of 1924 which the 
present agreement modifies. The lawyers are, however, confident that they 
can put up a sufficiently good argument to justify the bringing into force of 
the Plan without the consent of the minor Powers. The French desire to go 
further and to stipulate that the Plan will come into force on ratification by 
Germany and by three other principal Powers. This is on the analogy of the 
Treaty of Versailles in which a similar provision exists; but it seems a little 
difficult to discover good legal grounds for such a provision in the present 
case. In any case if it is decided to bring the Plan into force without the 
consent of the minor Powers it will cause a storm, and questions will arise as 
to what is to be done with the sums accruing under the Plan to those Powers 
who have not acceded, 1.e. whether they are to be paid to them direct or put 
in a suspense account in the International Bank. These questions are, 
however, financial rather than political. 

(3) The Agreement at The Hague stated that evacuation would be com- 
pleted ‘at the latest in a period of 8 months (i.e. from the ratification of the 
Young Plan by the German and French Parliaments) terminating not later 
than the end of June 1930.’ In a speech made at the end of September the 
present French Minister of War declared that the period of 8 months began 
to run only from the date of ratification and that the date ‘June goth’ was, 
therefore, purely conditional and not in itself binding; and this interpreta- 
tion, according to legal opinion, 1s correct, though the phrase is unquestion- 
ably ambiguous. In a statement to the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies on November 22nd (after the constitution of the new 
French Government), M. Briand is said to have stated that the evacuation of 
the 3rd zone would not, in fact, require the 8 months originally provided 
and that, if ratification took place reasonably soon, the date ‘June goth’ 


! Marginal note by Mr. Sargent: “They may also take this line on the ground that there 
must be a simultaneous waiving of all Treaty claims, meaning thereby more particularly 
the Hungarian optant claims.’ 

2 See the joint note of August 30 to Dr. Stresemann, Cmd. 3796 of 1931, p. 4. 
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might still be maintained. It is, therefore, to be hoped that no complications 
will arise on this point; but there is no doubt that the German Government 
regard the date ‘June goth’ as fixed once and for all, and any controversy at 
The Hague on the interpretation of the Protocol might assume very ugly 
proportions. This is one of the principal reasons why haste in concluding and 
ratifying the Agreements is a matter of primary importance if the Agree- 
ments are to be executed without friction. 


E. H. Carr 


No. 132 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 14, 2.15 p.m.) 


No. 169 Telegraphic [C 9604/1/18] 
BERLIN, December 14, 1929, 1.45 p.m. 


You will receive in my despatches No. 880 and No. 881! by bag full 
details of Cabinet crisis which has arisen over financial proposals of the 
government. 

Herr Miiller’s Cabinet state that unless they are allowed to execute their 
immediate programme of financial reform they will at once resign and 
Hague Conference will have to be postponed. Vote of confidence is being 
demanded today. Situation is complicated by fact that the Volkspartei wish 
to turn the situation to their own profit and regard the threatened break-up 
of the coalition with equanimity. Compromise will probably be. . .?. 

I hope to telegraph result this evening.3 


t These despatches of December 13 (not printed) reported respectively on Herr Miiller’s 
speech to the Reichstag on December 12 (cf. The Times, December 13, 1929, p. 13) and 
on press comment thereon. 

2 The text as received was here uncertain. The word ‘reached’ was inserted. 

3 Sir H. Rumbold reported in Berlin telegram No. 172 of December 14 that the German 
Government had won a vote of confidence. 


No. 133 
Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 9684/49/18] 
Immediate PARIS, December 14, 1929 


My dear Ronald, 

On my return to Paris last night I immediately took up the question of the 
French attitude to the Naval conference and have written at length to the 
Secretary of State in regard thereto this evening.! I am arranging to see 


1 This letter is not printed. 
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Briand and Tardieu as soon as possible, and I have asked Massigli to lunch 
on Monday? in order that I may have a frank talk with him before he goes to 
London on this question on Tuesday. 

2. This question is, as you know, not regarded by the French as an 
independent one; it is, in their view, closely tied up with French security 
and with military and air disarmament. 

3. In these circumstances, when I talk with Massigli on Monday I should 
like to give him the impression that the naval discussions are beginning with 
a clearing of the decks of any minor secondary questions we and the French 
are discussing and particularly the minor questions in which he is interested 
such as the military experts in Germany and the Kehl fortifications. 

4. Itso happens that what seem to be very reasonable proposals have now 
been put forward for the settlement of these two questions (see Paris despatch 
No. 1678 and Paris telegram No. 170 of December 13th).3 I should like on 
Monday to be able to tell Massigli (the importance of whose role in the 
naval question we can hardly exaggerate) that we agree out of hand to the 
proposals respecting the military experts and Kehl. In view of the really big 
interests at stake at the Naval conference no more bickering for us over these 
minor points in which the settlements now proposed are apparently agreeable 
both to the French and the Germans. 

5. Do you agree? Ifso you would greatly help me by getting someone 
to telephone accordingly on Monday morning. 

Yrs ever 
TYRRELL 


2 December 16, 1929. 
3 Nos. 128 and 127 respectively. 


No. 134 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 306 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9592/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1929, 12.30 p.m. 
Important 
Your despatch No. 1678' (of December 13th. Withdrawal of experts). 
I agree to postpone consideration of Colonel Gossett’s [sic] withdrawal 


until after proposed meeting in Paris with Germans between January 2nd 
and roth. You may so inform French government. 


I No. 128. 
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No. 135 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 16, 2.35 p.m.) 


No. 82 Telegraphic [C 9687/1/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 16, 1929, 1 p.m. 

My telegram No. 81.! 

Monsieur Jaspar has received no reply from German Government. He 
will see what he can do to press them but he understands that they are in 
great financial difficulties and that negotiations with United States of 
America are likely to be postponed. 

I told Monsieur Jaspar something of paragraph 4 of your telegram No. 
639 to Washington.? He said Mr. Leith Ross had spoken informally to 
Belgian delegate, but nothing had yet been done. 

Monsieur Jaspar has now instructed Count [de] Grunne3 to write pri- 
vately to Mr. Wilson whom he knows well and who is now in Berlin. 


t Not printed. This telegram of December 14 gave an interim reply to No, 125. 
2 No. 126. 
3 A Counsellor in the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


No. 136 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 16, 4.45 p.m.) 


No. 83 Telegraphic [C 9690/1/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 16, 1929, 3.15 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Monsieur Jaspar is today proposing to interested governments that the 
official opening of the Hague Conference be on January 6th and that 
jurists meet there on January 3rd. 

2. He thinks it possible or probable that heads of ex-allied delegations 
should have a preliminary meeting either in Brussels, London or Paris— 
presumably, to his regret, in Christmas week. 


t No. 135. 
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No. 137 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 17, 9 a.m.) 


No. 99 Telegraphic [Telegram 50/122] 


VIENNA, December 16, 1929, 4 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 42.! 

I have no reason to suppose that three conditions reported in my telegram 
No. 762 have been waived. Of these (a) has been and (4) and (c) are being 
carried out. I learn from a reliable source, moreover, that Signor Mussolini 
is satisfied with undertaking given by Austrian Chancellor that Austrian 
Government will not again raise question of South Tyrol. 

So long as present Governor of the Tyrol remains in office it is hoped that 
he will abstain from any inconvenient irredentist activities, for he is an 
ardent supporter of Heimwehr, and as such said to be grateful to Signor 
Mussolini for the latter’s tacit encouragement of Heimwehr movement in 
Austria. We shall soon see whether this hope be justified, for death of Dr. 
Noldin, reported in my immediately preceding telegram,3 would normally 
cause a storm of protest on the part of the authorities at Innsbruck. 

I shall deal in a separate telegram* with points raised in second para- 
graph of your telegram under reply. 


t Not printed. This telegram of December 13 enquired whether Italian consent to the 
Austrian loan had been given unconditionally and what was the nature of the difficulties 
caused by the Little Entente and Poland. 

2 No. 96. 

3 No. 138 was despatched after the present telegram. 

4 Sir E. Phipps stated in Vienna telegram No. 101 of December 16: ‘Chief difficulties 
come from Roumania and Czechoslovakia. Former raises five claims against Austria under 
Treaty of Bucharest [of May 7, 1918, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 123, 
pp. 727-40]; latter demands payment of so-called administrative debts. The Austrian 
expert fears that Poland and Yugoslavia, who are now passive, may possibly back the others 
up. He says Mr. Waley of the Treasury is well acquainted with all details.’ 


No. 138 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 16, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 98 Telegraphic [C 9691/149/3]| 

VIENNA, December 16, 1929, 6.5 p.m. 
Secretary General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed me this morning 
that the Chancellor had definitely decided to go to The Hague for the 
opening of the Conference. He would be very glad to get into touch there 

with you, M. Briand, Signor Grandi and other statesmen. 
Herr Peter said that some time after The Hague Conference the Chan- 
cellor would probably visit Italy. He spontaneously declared that Italy’s 
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consent to the loan and the improvement in Austro-Italian relations were 
entirely normal and implied no hidden conditions. It was merely the result 
of the great confidence which Signor Mussolini felt in Herr Schober and of 
the swing to the Right which has taken place in Austria. He indicated, how- 
ever, that it was of course understood that the Austrian Government would 
not again raise the question of South Tyrol and would use their best influence 
with the Governor of the Tyrol to avoid all public reference to the question. 
Interpellations in the Austrian Parliament the Government of course could 
not prevent. 

Herr Peter is somewhat worried over the death yesterday in South Tyrol 
of a Tyrolese patriot, Dr. Noldin, who had applied to the Italian authorities 
for permission to go to Carlsbad for a cure but had been refused. Dr. 
Noldin was only recently allowed by the Italians to return to his home in 
South Tyrol from an island in the Mediterranean where he had been exiled 
for teaching German in South Tyrol. 


No. 139 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 17) 
No. 1697 [C 9705/45/18] 


PARIS, December 16, 1929 
Sir, 

I have made enquiries in the question raised 1n your despatch No. 2625}! 
(C. 9291/45/18) of December 11th—the danger of misinterpretation arising 
from M. Massigli’s dual functions as Secretary General of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference and as an official of the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
The particular case you raised was his action in the matter of the despatch to 
the German Ambassador in Paris of the Ambassadors’ Conference note 
notifying the date of the final evacuation of the second Rhineland zone. 

2. I think that some misunderstanding has arisen. Whatever may have 
been the impression prevailing in French or German circles at Coblenz, the 
German Embassy in Paris was told by M. Massigli that it was M. Briand, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was insisting on the production 
of the information promised by the German Government before the evacua- 
tion. The German Embassy here was well aware of this and some ten days 
ago an account was actually given to His Majesty’s Embassy by a member of 
the German Embassy of this somewhat disagreeable incident between them- 
selves and the French. No suggestion was made by the German Embassy 
that any other Government represented on the Conference was concerned 
in the matter. 

3. M. Massigli, far from wishing to conceal the part played by him in this 
question on, as there is no doubt, the direct instructions of M. Briand, asked 


t No. 120. 
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a member of the Embassy to come to the Quai d’Orsay for the purpose of 
explaining to him what had passed. 

4. In the circumstances, were I to address a letter to M. Massigli as 
proposed in the 3rd paragraph of your despatch, I fear that I should, besides 
offending him considerably, lay myself open to an unpleasant rejoinder 
which I fear we should have brought upon ourselves by action which would 
not be justified. 

5. Whilst I fully realise the extreme undesirability of confusion arising 
between M. Massigli’s dual functions as defined above, I would venture to 
point out that once the military experts are withdrawn, a result which we 
may hope to obtain in the near future, the Ambassadors’ Conference will for 
all practical purposes cease to exist. 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


No. 140 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recetved December 18, 9 a.m.) 


No. 593 Telegraphic [C 9743/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, December 17, 1929, 6.24 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 639.! 

Mr. Campbell informs me that he can think of no reason why Mr. Castle 
should be under the impression described in.your telegram. 

We have no means of finding this out as we do not know source of the 
information to that effect which has reached you. 

It would seem, however, advisable that if there is any misunderstanding of 
this kind in the mind of State Department it should be cleared up. At 
present enlightenment of the latter on this point would seem to depend on a 
communication which German Government may make to United States 
Ambassador in Berlin of reservations made by His Majesty’s Government 
and French and Italian Governments. 

In these circumstances as owing to my ignorance of source of your infor- 
mation and of reasons given by Mr. Castle to support his opinion 1t would be 
difficult for me to raise the question here, I venture to suggest (with all 
respect provided that you agree that United States Government should be 
put wise on this point without delay) that the best course may be to inform 
United States Ambassador in London of reservations made by His Majesty’s 
Government.? 


t No. 126. 

2 Mr. Carr minuted on this telegram on December 20: ‘Mr. Waley agrees that in view of 
the letter which Count de Griinne has written to Mr. Wilson, we may assume that the 
U.S. Govt. are now sufficiently “‘put wise” and that we need do nothing further. Mr. 
Campbell is being informed privately. E.H.C. 20/xii.’ 
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No. 141 


Mr, A. Henderson to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. ror Telegraphic [C 9690/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 83.! 

His Majesty’s Government accept dates January 3rd for meeting of 
jurists and January 6th for meeting of Conference. You should inform 
Monsieur Jaspar accordingly in reply to telegram? which he yesterday 
addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The proposal for a preliminary meeting of Heads of creditor Delegations 
is not mentioned in Monsieur Jaspar’s telegram and we presume therefore 
that no official answer to this proposal is required. But you should inform 
Monsieur Jaspar unofficially that, in view of mecting of Treasury experts in 
Paris this week, such meeting seems to His Majesty’s Government unneces- 
sary and indeed undesirable as it might render German government nervous 
and suspicious. If necessary, Heads of Delegations could arrive at The 
Hague one day before full meeting of the Conference and have a prelimi- 
nary private discussion.3 


1 No. 136. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Lord Tyrrell reported in Paris telegram No. 177 of December 18 that the French 
Government wished the Conference to meet on January 3, 1930, and that after consulting 
the Treasury Mr. Leith-Ross had informed the French Government that H.M. Government 
acquiesced. 


No. 142 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 
No. 887 [C 9916/229/18] 


BERLIN, December 17, 1929 
Sir, 

There is evidence that political circles here are not merely puzzled by the 
unexpected successes of the National-Socialist party, but a little uneasy at the 
manner in which a capricious electorate continues to shower favours on these 
noisy newcomers. In Mr. Nicolson’s despatch No. 811! of the goth November 
the success of the National-Socialist party at certain recent municipal and 
Jocal elections was described and discussed at some length. Now come 
further reports of local elections of Bavaria and Thuringia announcing 
fresh successes for the same party, successes which continue to be won 
mainly at the expense of the German Nationalists, though the other bour- 
geois parties with the exception of the Centre party have also contributed. 


t No. 87, 
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In Bavaria the Social-Democrats and the Bayerische Volkspartei or Catholic 
party have held their ground, but the bourgeois parties, and for that matter 
the Communists, have lost ground to the National-Socialists. 

2. In the case of Munich the city council will in future be at their mercy, 
as they have now become the pivotal party without whom no coalition can 
govern. Qutside Munich special interest attached to Northern Bavaria, 
where the newcomers have had no foothold hitherto. Here they have 
penetrated into every municipality, actually winning 9g seats in Bayreuth 
where previously the party was unrepresented. Again in Coburg, where a 
determined effort was made to oust them from their majority in the town 
council, they succeeded in keeping their 13 seats and their majority. In the 
Palatinate their successes were won almost exclusively at the cost of Herr 
Hugenberg’s party, with whom they are supposed at the moment to be in 
alliance. 

g. In Thuringia a new Landtag was elected on the 9th December. The 
German Nationalists lost two of their four seats to the National-Socialists, 
and curiously enough the Communists, who held 8 seats, lost two to this 
upstart party. The Social-Democrats held their ground, but the Democrats 
suffered losses which may leave them without representation in the new 
Chamber. The new Thuringian Landtag will contain 18 Social-Democrats 
as before, 6 Communists instead of 8, 2 German-Nationals instead of 4, and 
6 National-Socialists instead of 2. Owing to the distribution of seats among 
the other small parties, the National-Socialists will thus find themselves in the 
pivotal position in Thuringia also. A coalition without them seems to be 
unlikely. 

4. Until a few weeks ago the German public outside Bavaria and the 
South German States paid not the smallest attention to Herr Adolf Hitler or 
his doings. It was vaguely known that he was not a German at all but an 
Austrian, that he was implicated in the Munich putsch of 1923? and that he 
was the leader of a dwindling political party in Bavaria, a party mainly 
composed of hot-headed young men who sang anti-republican songs and 
willingly took part in riots. It was with no small surprise that the people of 
Prussia realised during these recent local elections that the party which was 
registering such unexpected successes was Hitler’s party under a new name. 

5. So far these successes have not been so extensive as to justify any alarm, 
but they merit some attention, if only on the ground that they have been won 
at Nationalist and Communist expense. For that matter any new and 
purposeful movement in this country deserves notice. It may be ephemeral; 
on the other hand it may be enduring. Hitler himself has proved to be more 
than the leader of a spasmodic movement. His followers mustered over 
800,000 votes at the Reichstag elections in 1928, or 2:5% of the totality of 


2 On November 8-9, 1923, Herr Hitler and General Ludendorff, who had been First 
Quartermaster-General of the German Army 1916-18, had led an attempt to overthrow the 
Bavarian Government as the prelude to a march on Berlin and the establishment of a 
National-Socialist regime in Germany. For an account of the Putsch see Erich Eyck, op. cit., 
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votes, and a network of little newspapers and news sheets is now broadcasting 
his ideas at the cost of Herr Hugenberg’s party funds. 

6. It may be well at this stage to recall the principal facts of this man’s 
career. He was born in 188g at Braunau in the valley of the Inn. On 
leaving school he became an architectural draughtsman. Although an 
Austrian, he joined the German army in 1914 as a voluntcer, served without 
distinction and finally left the Reichswehr in 1920 when that body had to be 
reduced so as to meet the wishes of the Allied Governments. A supporter of 
the National-Socialist movement in Austria, he formed a German branch of 
that organisation at Munich and thanks to his personality and audacity as a 
public speaker his success was immediate. He is a born demagogue, speaks 
the dialect of the people, knows intuitively what is expected of him and, 
what is most important, has at his command an inexhaustible torrent of the 
kind of eloquence which sways the post-war youth of Germany. Given a 
market place and an empty barrel he may be relied upon to gather and 
enthral an unsophisticated audience. 

7. In 1923 Hitler’s relations with Ludendorff became intimate and it was 
in conjunction with him that the notorious but abortive attempt to seize 
Munich was made in November 1923. After a year’s imprisonment for this 
escapade, Hitler returned unabashed to Munich and there founded in 
February 1925 his new party known as the National-Socialist German 
Labour Party. Nobody took him seriously and he was allowed to stump the 
country and to establish branches everywhere throughout the Reich. 
Failing to curb the violence of his language by threats, the Prussian autho- 
rities in the summer of 1925 forbade him to address public meetings within 
their state. Bavaria followed suit, as did many of the Federal States. The 
fact that he was an Austrian and a foreigner legalised the repressive measures 
of the authorities. In March, 1927, the order was, however, rescinded 
everywhere but in Prussia. About the same time Austria deprived him of his 
passport so that he is now devoid of nationality and still more at the mercy of 
the Prussian authorities. 

8. Diverted from his favourite occupation of wrecking Social-Democratic 
meetings and preaching sedition, Hitler had to devote himself to organisa- 
tion in Prussia, so that to some extent the action of the authorities accounts for 
a share of his recent success. The obtuseness of Herr Hugenberg in recently 
subsidising Hitler’s following for the purposes of the referendum accounts for 
another share. But neither the attrition of the German National party nor 
the talents of Hitler account satisfactorily for the full measure of his success. 
And it is this which is arousing that uneasiness 1n political circles to which I 
referred in my first paragraph. His party is small, having only 12 seats in the 
Reichstag, but on the basis of the recent local elections it should obtain more 
than 24 at a general election to-morrow, or as many as the Democratic 
party have at present. 

g. The German character, admirable as it is in many respects, is notori- 
ously lacking in political sense. The presence of a dozen political parties in 
the Reichstag renders the business of government extremely difficult. Apart 
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from these dozen parliamentary parties there are a score of parties without 
representation in the Reichstag. Between them these thirty parties represent 
every gradation of feeling from the extreme right to the extreme left. And 
now to make confusion worse confounded, Herr Hitler’s party aims at some- 
thing new, something more bewildering than ever. It aims at nothing less 
than reconciling opposite political poles. The catchwords of the extreme 
right and of the extreme left are jumbled together in a manner which 
defies analysis. From the brief summary given in Mr. Nicolson’s despatch 
under reference it will be seen that war on capitalism, hatred of liberalism, 
hostility to parliamentary government, and above all, loathing for the Semitic 
race are the principal ingredients of the party programme. It teems with 
contradictions. A man may own a forest or a coalmine, but he may not 
own a share in a forest or a mine in the form of a share in a limited com- 
pany. He may own a street of houses and take rent for them, but he 
may not accept interest on a loan. 

10. Buy [sc] why does such an ulogical and confused programme appeal 
to Bavaria, Thuringia and even Pomerania with like cogency? The Social- 
Democrats are just holding their own in this country at the moment. The 
Democrats and Volkspartei with sensible and moderate programmes are 
very slowly but steadily losing ground. The Centre remains unshaken. The 
German Nationals have just suffered a serious set-back, and even the Com- 
munists have seen better days. Yet these outsiders, as the others consider 
them, are gaining ground. The answer is, it seems to me, that the National 
Socialists owe their success to the vigour, the sincerity and, above all, the 
youthfulness of their following. Their language is unbridled. It is addressed 
to youth; and to German youth, eager, progressive, curious, conscious of its 
vigour but deprived of opportunity: the National Socialists make a definite 
appeal. They denounce pacifism and extol personal courage. They reject 
tolerance and extol bigotry. They denounce internationalism and extol 
xenophobia. They preach against the rule of the majority, against demo- 
cratic government and extol the virtues of individuality and personality. 
They rave against Poland and denounce Italy, but they respect Pilsudski3 
and revere Mussolini. In a country where landlords and tenants alike are 
groaning under an intolerable burden of debt, they preach war against 
capitalism, against interest, against the tyranny of the mortgage banks and, 
above all, against usury, profiteering, and the Jews. They would exterminate 
‘these parasites of alien origin who have admittedly multiplied and flourished 
during the successive periods of inflation, deflation and reparation’. To my 
mind, therefore, it is the incessant propagandist activity combined with the 
ruthless programme of the newcomers which is impressing the electorate at 
the moment. Among the more sober party orchestras they have the mag- 
netic attraction of a jazz band. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 Marshal Jozef Pilsudski was Polish Minister for War. He had been Provisional Presi- 
dent of Poland 1918-22 and Prime Minister 1926-8. 
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No. 143 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 


No. 523 [N 6129/8/55] 


WARSAW, December 17, 1929 
Sir, 

I have hitherto restricted myself to reporting as they occurred the various 
incidents which have led up to the present political crisis. As the future 
course of events depends mainly on the will of a single person' and that 
person, as I have often had occasion to point out, is one who takes nobody into 
his confidence and whose actions are usually incalculable, it would have been 
rash and might have been exceedingly misleading to indulge in prophecy. 

2. Ten days having passed since the resignation of the Government with- 
out the occurrence of any disquieting incidents the outlook has become 
rather clearer and it seems to me a suitable moment to offer some comments 
which may help to throw a little light on what must appear a rather obscure 
situtation [sic]. 

g. Parliamentarism in Poland is suffering from two diseases. In the first 
place the national minorities represented in the Diet are so numerous as 
almost always to be able to upset any Government if they were to vote 
solidly against it. In these circumstances it is exceedingly difficult to form a 
stable majority. But the other disease 1s more deeprooted and perhaps more 
serious. Before the war the function of Polish representatives in the parlia- 
ments of the partitioning Powers was always to make difficulties for the 
Government in power and by threatening to oppose vital measures such as 
the budget, to win concessions in other directions. The Polish deputy in fact 
regarded it as a patriotic duty to oppose and not to collaborate with the 
Government. This tradition has sunk very deeply into the Polish character 
and has been noticeable since 1926 as well as before the coup d’état.? Itisa 
phenomenon which is not confined to Poland. My French colleague tells me 
that it took the republican party in France twenty years from the setting up 
of the third republic to rid itself of the same habit. Largely owing to the 
danger to the country arising from the first named disease all the Polish 
parties of the opposition, including even the Socialists, agree that a reform of 
the Constitution in the direction of the strengthening of the powers of the 
Executive is necessary, but as a result of the second disease I have referred to 
they are most unwilling to cooperate with the Government in order to 
effect this reform and have now even taken the extreme step of combining 
together in order to pass a vote of want of confidence, though fully aware 
that they are quite incapable of combining in order to form an alternative 
Administration. In spite of their repeated assertions that they want not 
merely a reconstruction of the Cabinet but the liquidation of the present 
régime it would almost certainly be impossible for them to attain the latter 
object and I doubt whether they really wish to do so. But it remains to be 


1 The reference was presumably to Marshal Pilsudski. 
2 For Marshal Pilsudski’s access to power in May 1926 cf. Volume I, No. 529. 
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seen whether they are prepared to abandon what may not unfairly be de- 
scribed as a policy of destructive and factious opposition which, if pushed too 
far, is almost certain eventually to lead to some drastic action by Marshal 
Pilsudski such as the imposition of a new Constitution by force. 

4. I am far from wishing to suggest that the whole fault for the present 
deadlock lies with the Opposition. The Marshal is I think no less to 
blame. He seems to me from the very first not only to have made no effort to 
conciliate his opponents but to have gone out of his way to provoke and 
exasperate them. It is the opinion of some very acute observers with long ex- 
perience of this country that M. Bartel3 made a grave mistake in attempting 
to collaborate with the Diet as such overtures were merely regarded as a sign 
of weakness, and that the Marshal was right to reserve his policy and to 
remove him from office. I find it difficult to share this view. I know that 
M. Bartel was up to the last confident of being able to reach an agreement on 
a moderate measure of Constitutional reform if he was allowed to persevere, 
and even if the attempt had failed the Government would now have been 
on far firmer ground. It is true that the Marshal recently invited the 
Opposition to cooperate in reforming the Constitution and that his invitation 
was curtly refused, but in view of the attitude he had hitherto consistently 
adopted towards them the rejection of this tardy olive branch is scarcely 
surprising. Though his action is thought by many to have been merely 
intended to demonstrate the impossibility of cooperation with the Diet I 
believe none the less that he would prefer a peaceful to a forcible solution. 
There is certainly no danger of his trying to set up a fascist régime on the 
Italian pattern. Such a system would be quite alien to the Polish tempera- 
ment which insists, perhaps too much, on the freedom of the individual, and 
I do not think that he or anyone else in Poland would be capable of organ- 
izing it. Moreover I do not think his inclinations would lead him in that 
direction. On several occasions during the past three years he could have 
made himself dictator or President for life with a large measure of popular 
approval. To go into his motives for not doing so would unduly prolong this 
despatch, but he has thereby shown a preference for respecting legal and 
constitutional methods wherever possible. Further, at the present moment 
when the economic situation 1s far from good it seems unlikely that he would 
indulge in any unexpected experiments or risk a further coup d’état. 

5. On the whole I am inclined to think that, as the Opposition is itself 
in favour of constitutional reform and as neither the Opposition nor the 
Marshal seem to wish to push matters to extremes, it may prove possible 
with the exercise of forbearance and goodwill on both sides to reach an 
agreed settlement. 

6. The fact already reported that the President of the Republic has been 
holding consultations with the leading politicians of the various parties, the 
latest to be summoned to the Zamek* for the purpose being M. Bartel, who 


3 M. Bartel had been Polish Prime Minister from June 1928 to April 1929. 


+ The former royal castle at Warsaw, subsequently the residence of the President of 
Poland. 
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since his resignation from the Cabinet has retired from politics and resumed 
his work at the University of Lwow, is an indication that a serious attempt is 
being made in this direction. 

7. At the same time, should such an attempt fail, I believe that the 
Marshal would not shrink from action which is not strictly constitutional if 
he believed it to be in the interests of Poland. I am moreover inclined to 
doubt whether such action would arouse the mass of the Polish people to 
indignation or to active resistance. I suspect that the peasant and working 
man cares more for material prosperity than for the principles of democratic 
government, and it must be remembered that the present government are 
far from being reactionary or anti-democratic in their general policy. They 
have upheld such principles as that of the eight hours day and have left in 
force, while trying to improve its organisation and administration the very 
democratic health insurance legislation passed soon after the war. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 144 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 23) 
No. 379 [C 9905/149/3] 
Confidential VIENNA, December 17, 1929 
Sir, 

1. Now that the din of the battle for constitutional reform in Austria has 
died down and the smoke has cleared away, it may be well to make a rapid 
survey of the situation. 

2. The first sight that meets our gaze is Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Schober locked in a close embrace. This result of the recent hammer-and- 
tongs contest between Austrian Socialism and bourgeoisie-cum-Fascism is 
not as surprising as it would appear, nor do I think that it need cause us any 
undue alarm. I propose, however, to deal first with the internal aspect of 
what was originally a purely internal problem for Austria. 

3. Perusal of my despatch No. 372! of the 15th instant will have shown 
that the reform proposals of the Government, as modified by the Reform 
Bill finally passed by Parliament, constitute a fair compromise between two 
entirely conflicting points of view. 

4. The Chancellor’s motto after the fight was ‘Neither victors nor van- 
quished’, but nevertheless the welkin resounded with shouts of triumph from 
both sides. These shouts rang false, however, and failed to convince a 
careful observer. The truth is both sides are dissatisfied. The shouts of the 
Right were meant to encourage the disgruntled Heimwehr leaders, who felt 
that an admirable and unique opportunity for injecting a full dose of reaction 


! Not printed. This despatch transmitted summaries of Herr Schober’s programme of 
constitutional reform and of the reform bill as passed. 
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into the Austrian patient had been thrown away, whilst those of the Left 
were intended to drown the jeers of Moscow and the Communists, who 
talked and wrote of Socialism’s gross betrayal of the proletariat. The 
Socialists, moreover, are still frightened, and fear other unpleasant con- 
sequences from the swing to the Right which has taken place, or rather from 
the brutal manner in which it has found expression. 

5. Before attempting further to describe the present position by means of 
this hasty sketch, it is necessary here to fill in the figure of Herr Johann 
Schober, who has from the outset occupied a central place in the foreground 
of the picture. Round him the battle ceaselessly raged though curiously 
enough, no shots were aimed at him, for all the combatants were united in 
one thing only—their confidence in him. On the part of the Bourgeois 
parties and of the Heimwehr this was natural, but on that of the Socialists 
this confidence seems difficult to explain, for did they not, after the sangui- 
nary rising of July 1927, stigmatise Police-President Schober as ‘bloodhound’ 
and ‘assassin’? Now their great fear is that he may not be sufficiently of a 
‘strong man’ to continue in office for any length of time. He himself told me 
that their negotiators had assured him that they would have granted all his 
proposals if only they could have been certain of his retaining office for, say, 
ten years longer. He had to fight on two fronts, moreover, and in the course 
of the struggle had to deal some hard blows on Socialists and Heimwehr 
in turn. 

6. I feel tempted to ascribe Herr Schober’s surprising power of inspiring 
almost universal confidence (a) to the welcome contrast that he forms to his 
over-subtle predecessor, the tortuous Monseigneur Seipel, and (4) to his 
strength of character, rather than to any outstanding intellectual ability. 
He is honest, plain, and outspoken: his head is square and his body round 
(less so now, for he lost 22 Ibs during the recent battle) : his digestion is good: 
he says what he means and means what he says. He declared at the outset 
for constitutional methods. He was optimistic throughout; the Socialists and 
certain of his subordinate officials thought far too much so; but his optimism 
has been justified by the event and he now stands—a non-party man— 
square to the three winds (Socialist, Bourgeois and Heimwehr) that blow. 

7. Non-party—there’s the rub. How long will the political wire-pullers 
be content to stand by and watch the interloper rush in—and succeed— 
where they themselves rightly feared to tread? Not for long, I fancy, were it 
not for the strange fact that Herr Schober inspires almost as general con- 
fidence abroad as he does at home. All my colleagues here trust him, from 
the representative of Fascist Italy to that of Socialist Czechoslovakia. 
Personally I feel that he should receive from us all possible support as any 
change in the Chancellorship now can only be for the worse. Already the 
Styrian Heimwehr are working for the advent to power of Dr. Rintelen, the 
Governor of Styria. 

8. Signor Mussolini indeed trusts Herr Schober so much that he wishes 
him to remain on indefinitely as Chancellor partly, I think, because he feels 
that stability is thereby assured on his Northern frontier, partly in order to 
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avoid the return to office of Monseigneur Seipel. That prelate has never 
been forgiven by the Duce for his ill-judged speech early last year over 
South Tyrol. His journey to Canossa? some months later only appeased 
Signor Mussolini to the extent of his graciously allowing the Italian Minis- 
ter, who had been recalled to Rome, to return to Vienna. The Italian veto 
to the Austrian loan, however, continued. 

g. And now all is changed: the Italian veto is withdrawn, and the pleasing 
picture described at the beginning of this despatch is presented to us. Herr 
Schober has of course given an undertaking that the Austrian Government 
would not again raise the question of South Tyrol, and would endeavour to 
prevent the local authorities at Innsbruck from making any public reference 
thereto. He will go later on to Rome—not to Canossa—to thank Signor 
Mussolini for favours received—not to solicit favours to come. 

10. Both Italy and Austria would seem, therefore, to have gained suf- 
ficiently by their reconciliation, without it being necessary to seek for any 
sinister hidden motives on the part of either Power. Austria’s gain is clear, as 
the road, so far as Italy is concerned, is now open for the loan. As for Italy 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome will be far better able than I to judge. 
It seems, however, natural enough that Signor Mussolini, with France and 
Yugoslavia hostile and Great Britain perhaps tepid, should seek to propi- 
tiate Germany through Austria, who, in spite of all the limelight switched on 
to her recently, is but a pawn on the European chess-board. Berlin, I have 
reason to know, recently intimated to the Palazzo Chigi that any friendly 
gesture on its part towards Austria would be welcomed by the German 
Government. 

11. Certain Socialists here and many Yugoslavs seem to suspect Signor 
Mussolini of harbouring designs to outflank Yugoslavia and to draw a 
Fascist band on her Northern frontier composed of Austria and Hungary, 
ready to help him by benevolent neutrality or otherwise in the struggle 
which some profess to consider inevitable. If this be really his purpose, I 
believe it to be vain so far as Austria 1s concerned. 

12. Herr Schober has assured me on two occasions within the last two 
months, that he intends to disarm the Heimwehr and the Schutzbund. Forti- 
fied as he has been by the representations made to him on this subject by 
the French Minister and me, to the accompaniment of a vague but pious 
wish for internal peace in Austria expressed by the German Government, I 
hope that he will succeed in this undoubtedly difficult task. If he fail there 
is nobody else here likely to succeed in it for a long time to come. 

13. Only this morning I received the visit of one of Monseigneur Seipel’s 
intimate friends, who pointed out to me the almost insuperable difficulties 
which stood in the way of the disarmament of the two organisations. Mon- 
seigneur Seipel, it may be remarked, has just published a book entitled ‘The 


2 In allusion to the journey to Canossa in 1077 of the German King Henry IV to receive 
absolution from Pope Gregory VII, the reference was to Mgr. Seipel’s messages of May and 
June 1928 to Signor Mussolini regarding the status of the South Tyrol: cf. Volume V, 
No. 167, note 5. 
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struggle for the Austrian Constitution’, extracts from which appear in to- 
day’s Press. In this work he again cracks up the Heimwehr and ratifies their 
verdict that what has now been gained is only a first instalment. The thesis 
is the same, whether expounded by Monseigneur Seipel’s friend or in Vienna 
club, study, or drawing-room. It is to the effect that the Heimwehr are not 
a force corresponding to the Republican Schutzbund but rather to the 
Socialist party organisation ‘per se’. That organisation is so wealthy (by its 
levy of huge taxes in Vienna), and so powerful owing to the vast, barrack- 
like buildings in which it can concentrate and influence large numbers of the 
working classes, that if the Heimwehr were to disappear the Christian- 
Socialist party would be left defenceless in front of it. 

14. I replied to Monseigneur Seipel’s emissary as I always do to such 
arguments :-— 


The Austrian army is excellent: it has been purged by Herr Vaugoin of 
its subversive elements and it can, if necessary, be increased from its 
present numbers of about 20,000 to the 30,000 allowed by the Treaty of 
St. Germain. The Vienna police force is admirable and in every way 
reliable. These two bodies can be trusted to suppress any disorders or 
attempted risings, whether from Right or from Left. Is it not clearly in 
the Government’s own interest to dissolve all other armed associations? 
I added, moreover, that such a step would most favourably impress 
British public opinion whether Labour, Liberal or Conservative. In 
conclusion, I suggested that the Bourgeois parties should take a leaf out of 
the Socialist book and imitate to the best of their ability that organisation 
which they so greatly fear in their opponents. 


15. As I had the honour to suggest over 14 months ago (see my despatch 
No. 2783 of October 1oth, 1928), foreign financial pressure seems the best 
means of inducing Austria to drop her illicit arms. Unfortunately the 
Vienna Rothschilds continue to supply funds to the Heimwehr, but after all 
the loan is a vital necessity, and if Austria can be brought to see that the 
dissolution and disarmament of the two rival associations are indispensable 
preliminaries thereto, I hope that these unhealthy elements may before very 
long disappear from the scene. The normal and more civilised play of 
party politics would then be able to run its course undisturbed by the 
marches and counter-marches of rival bands, whose arms present indeed no 
international danger beyond that which might be caused in case of some 
possible foreign intervention. Then, moreover, the ordinary Austrian citizen 
would be able to go about his business in peace, and try to set in order the 
small flat allotted to him in that stately mansion which he used to own, but 
which he lost through the criminal folly of his former rulers. 

16. I am sending by bag copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dors at Paris, Berlin and Rome. 

I have, &c., 
Eric Puirps 


3 Not printed. 
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No. 145 


Mr, A. Henderson to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen' (Brussels) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [C 9784/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1929, 1.10 p.m. 


Following for M. Jaspar from The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I quite agree that Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary should be invited to the 
Hague Conference at the same time as the other participating states.? 

Repeated to Vienna No. 43, Budapest No. 48 and Sofia No. 61. 


! Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Brussels. 
2 Lord Granville acted on these instructions in a note of December 18 to M. Jaspar. 


No. 146 


Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay 


[C 10033/45/18] 
PARIS, December 22, 1929 
My dear Lindsay, 

With reference to Paris despatch No. 1679' of December 13th, the Quai 
d’Orsay are anxiously waiting to know your opinion on the question of the 
sanctions. It appears that further soundings have been taken within the last 
day or two in the Senate and Chamber, and that these soundings have con- 
firmed the impression which already prevailed, that, if the French Govern- 
ment were to agree to the German request to abrogate the sanctions clauses,? 
they could not survive. It is not that by insisting on the maintenance of 
these clauses anyone here dreams of re-occupation which it is realised would 
amount to war, but it is that French opinion asks itself “dans quelle direction 
va s’orienter |’Allemagne’. 

2. Informed French opinion cannot believe that Germany intends to take 
the dangerous course of bringing about the failure of the Young Plan. But 
if under the direction of people like Hugenberg and Schacht this were against 
everyone’s predictions accomplished, what would be the position of France, 
prohibited as she is by the Kellogg Pact, from taking action against Germany 
save under the re-occupation clauses. The Quai d’Orsay view is apparently 
that said to have been stated by Fromageot3 some months ago, that when the 
Young Plan comes into force, the sanctions will be ‘abrogées sous condition 
résolutoire’. It is said that Tardieu has a formula on this point ready and 
that it will shortly be submitted to us. 

3. The distance which French opinion is from wishing to consider the 
possibility of the necessity of re-occupation is perhaps well illustrated by 
what is happening in the Saar negotiations. We learn from the Quai d’Orsay 
that these were opened last month by an extreme German proposal made to 


I No. 129. 2 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
3 M. Henri Fromageot was Legal Adviser to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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satisfy Nationalist opinion in Germany, a proposal which the Germans at 
The Hague had already warned the French would be made but which they 
themselves admitted would have no chance of acceptance. The French, for 
bargaining purposes, replied with an equally extreme proposal and there the 
matter stands for the moment until the negotiations begin again after the 
Christmas holidays. But—and here is the interesting point—the Quai d’Orsay 
(and this has been confirmed to us by a well informed outside source) 
are doubtful if the negotiations will for the moment succeed, as the French 
Government intend to insist on the introduction of a measure of Franco- 
German co-operation in the Saar. In particular they do not wish the mines 
given back to the Prussian and Bavarian states but want them administered 
by joint Franco-German concerns which have during the last few years 
established important interests in the Saar. 

4. This in some respects confirms the view which we were already inclined 
to take at the Embassy, that at the moment French policy is directed to 
French co-operation with Germany and to some extent French influence 
over Germany, just as it is directed with such startling success towards the 
same policy in respect of so many other of the European countries. It is only 
if and when clear proof is forthcoming that it is not in this direction that 
‘P Allemagne va s’orienter’, that this policy will be abandoned. 

5. In connection with the above it will be interesting to obtain informa- 
tion later respecting the activities of the French mission directed in part by 
certain outstanding personages in the French Catholic world, which is at 
the moment exchanging views with the Centre party in Germany as to the 
future policy of the two countries. It appears that the contacts of the Ger- 
man Centre with the Vatican and therefore, it is supposed, with Fascist 
Italy are a source of anxiety to certain Frenchmen. 

Yrs sincerely 
TYRRELL 


No. 147 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 24, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 184 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9941/49/18] 


PARIS, December 23, 1929 

My telegram No. 178.! 

I learn that it is now decided that the discussion with the Germans re- 
specting the termination of the military experts’ mission will begin in Paris on 
January 4th and that it will have to be terminated at latest by January 1oth 
owing to M. Massigli’s presence being required at Geneva after that date. 
I gather that both the French and Germans are likely to prefer a discussion 
‘a deux’ but if my good offices are required in order to assist an agreement I 


1 This telegram of December 18 is not printed. 
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shall of course give them. The Germans in particular seem now to expect that 
they will secure a settlement which will enable the experts to be withdrawn 
by the end of January. I trust that their optimism will prove well-founded. 


No. 148 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 28) 


No. 904 [C rooo2/1/18} 
BERLIN, December 23, 1929 
Sir, 

In my immediately preceding despatch! I explained certain details re- 
garding the internal loan arranged by the German Government. The 
publication of the details of this loan was immediately succeeded by the 
announcement of the resignation of the Minister of Finance, Dr. Hilferding, 
and of the Permanent Head of the Treasury, Dr. Popitz. 

2. Dr. Hilferding was Finance Minister in the first Cabinet of Dr. Strese- 
mann in August, 1923, for a period of two months, when he missed a great 
opportunity of assuming responsibility for stabilising the mark, a task which 
fell to his successor, Dr. Luther, in Dr. Stresemann’s second Cabinet. His 
present administration, which has lasted since June, 1928, may be said to 
have been marked by a perception of the evils besetting the present financial 
situation in Germany, accompanied by an obvious inability to conceive or 
to carry through the radical measures necessary to remedy that situation. 

3. Dr. Popitz succeeded Dr. Zapf as Head of the Treasury in January, 
1928. Although he is naturally not directly responsible to the Reichstag for 
the conduct of the Ministry of Finance, he cannot altogether escape liability 
for the steadily worsening position of the Government with regard to its 
available cash resources, which immediately led to the recent crisis. His 
particular qualifications lay in his undoubted prominence as an expert in the 
theory and practice of direct taxation. He has, however, by no means the 
same qualities either as regards questions of pure finance, or what may be 
described as “Treasury control of expenditure’. 

4. Dr. Hilferding, in the communication which he addressed to the 


1 Not printed. In this despatch Sir H. Rumbold stated in particular that the raising of 
an internal rather than a foreign loan was more expensive for the German Government. 
‘This avoidance of foreign borrowing has for long been a favourite principle of Dr. Schacht’s. 
It is, however, doubtful whether as a general economic principle it is sound, for it is impos- 
sible to control foreign borrowing as a whole and the stoppage of one loan will probably 
only result in an equivalent amount being raised by another and possibly less desirable 
borrower. ... Nevertheless in present circumstances one cannot but welcome the fact that 
Dr. Schacht has taken advantage of the various factors, which combined to make impossible 
the proposed American loan, to impose such conditions of sound finance on the Government 
of the Reich as are bound to contribute very considerably to the successful carrying out of 
the financial reform which is the principal task immediately before the Government. 
Every effort towards the full accomplishment of this financial reform is in the interest of 
the Reparation Creditors of Germany, and the present step may, therefore, be welcomed 
by them.’ 
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Chancellor, Dr. Miiller, tendering his resignation, pointed out that his 
policy had been based upon the gradual consolidation of the floating debt, 
towards which steps had been taken by the conclusion of the loan from the 
Swedish Match Company; while he proposed to apply the savings resulting 
from the adoption of the Young Plan towards meeting the Budget deficits of 
1928 and 1929, and to considerable reductions of taxation which should 
benefit the German economic system. Since this policy had been destroyed 
through intervention from without he could no longer carry it through and, 
therefore, offered his resignation. 

5. The occasion for Dr. Hilferding’s resignation thus arises from his 
continued weakness in taking the steps necessary to keep the finances of the 
Government in a state in which reform could be undertaken without being 
threatened with periodical crises arising from actual shortage of cash. Such 
shortages, although temporary, placed the Government from time to time at 
the mercy of those from whom it had to borrow, and so rendered a firm and 
consistent policy impossible. But behind such immediate causes lies the 
deeper ground of the growing reluctance of powerful elements in Germany 
to the continuance of the handling of the national finances on a socialistic 
basis. The strong personality of Dr. Schacht, who has long determined that 
the progress of social reform in Germany has advanced far beyond the means 
available to the nation to meet the expenditure thereon, 1s gradually as- 
suming complete control of the situation. The memorandum published by 
him on the 5th December, reported in Mr. Nicolson’s despatch No. 8622 of 
the 6th December, regrettable as it was in its reference to the foreign com- 
mitments undertaken by the Government in connexion with the Young 
Plan, nevertheless found wide acceptance in so far as it dealt with the 
internal financial policy of the Government. The result has been to place 
Dr. Schacht in a position of power in which he can practically dictate the 
policy of the Ministry of Finance. 

6. It remains to be seen, however, whether even Dr. Schacht will be able 
to steer a policy involving many sacrifices through the jealousies of the 
various parties composing the Government Coalition. These jealousies have 
already been aroused over the question of the successor to Dr. Hilferding. 
The obvious appointment would apparently be that of Dr. Moldenhauer, a 
member of the Volkspartei, who succeeded Dr. Curtius as Minister of 
Economics. This however would have the immediate result that two of the 
German delegates at the forthcoming Hague Conference would be members 
of the Volkspartei, and the Social-Democratic Party and the Centre Party 
have already made it clear that this would be wholly unacceptable to them. 
No other candidate has, however, yet come into prominence, though the 
Social-Democrat Dr. Hertz has been mentioned. It is unlikely that there 
will be keen competition for a post involving responsibility and unpopularity 
in equal measure. 

7. The responsibility of Dr. Schacht for the resignation of Dr. Hilferding 
is generally recognised, and the conclusion is drawn that since he has chosen 

2 No. 112. 
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to intervene in political questions he must bear the responsibility, and should 
do so by accepting nomination as one of the German Delegation to the 
forthcoming Hague Conference. No official intimation on this point has, 
however, been issued up to the present. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 149 


Letter from Central Department to Chancery (Rome) 
[C 9996/12/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 23, 1929 
Dear Chancery, 

We enclose copies of a letter from Leith Ross of the Treasury and an aide- 
mémoire prepared by him on the subject of the financial arrangements 
under The Hague Protocol. 

This has arrived just as the bag is being closed and we have no time to 
consider it, but we will send you instructions by telegraph by the time it 
reaches you. 

Yours ever, 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 149 
Letter from Mr. Leith-Ross (Treasury) to Mr. Sargent 


Immediate TREASURY CHAMBERS, December 23, 1929 


My dear Sargent, 

As you know, we have arranged with the French that, by way of 
giving us satisfaction for their part on the subject of Article VI of Annex I of 
the Hague Protocol of August 31st, they would pay their War Debt Annuities 
in equal monthly instalments in each financial year from 1930 to 1965, 
instead of in two equal instalments each year on the 15th September and 
the 15th March. 

I had hoped to make the same arrangement with the Italians during my 
visit to Paris last week, but I found it impossible to do any business with 
them. Brocchi was ill and did not come, while Buti! and his associates, 
though professing every desire to settle the matter, said that they had no 
instructions, that when Monsieur Jaspar fixed the matter up with the 
Chancellor, the Italian Delegation had not understood that they were 
undertaking any obligation and that the Italian Government still did not 
understand what it was all about. I explained the whole question to them 
again and told them that the Chancellor regarded this as a serious matter 

? A counsellor in the League of Nations Office of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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which they will have to settle, and they promised to report to their Govern- 
ment with a view to the settlement of the question at the opening of the 
Conference next month. 

The Italians showed some disposition to mix this question up with the 
question of joint arrangements for the payment of war debts to the United 
States of America by the International Bank. This last is a proposal which 
was rejected at Baden-Baden owing to the attitude of the American Bankers, 
and I told the Italians that, while we would be prepared to examine any 
such scheme after the International Bank had been incorporated and we 
knew the attitude of the Board of Directors, it was an essential condition that 
Article VI should be settled at once. 

There will be serious trouble at the Hague if the Italians persist in this 
attitude of passive resistance, but I believe that their objections are due not 
to ill will, but partly to ignorance and partly to fear of taking responsibility. 
It would, therefore, be desirable, if you see no objection, to bring pressure to 
bear through Signor Mussolini. I attach a draft of an aide-memoire, and I 
should be grateful if you would send this by telegram to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome with instructions to impress on Signor Mussolini that 
the Chancellor, personally, feels very strongly on the question and regards a 
definite arrangement on the matter, on the lines set out in the draft Aide- 
memoire, as essential, for political as well as for financial reasons, and he 
hopes that a settlement will be reached before the Hague Conference 
reassembles. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Lerrx-Ross 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 149 


Aide Memoire 


During the Hague Conference considerable discussion took place between 
the British Experts and the Experts of the other creditor Governments as to 
the accuracy of the figure of 409 million R[eichs] M[arks] stated in the 
Young Plan as the average value of the British Empire share in the annuities 
during the first 37 years. The Experts of the other Delegations insisted that 
this figure was correct, and on the evening of the 27th August? as the final 
step in securing an agreement between the creditor Governments, M. Jaspar, 
the President of the Conference, assured the British Delegation that the 
other creditor Governments would undertake to secure that the British 
Empire should receive the sum of 409 million R.M. as stated in the Plan. 

The figure which appears in the Plan was based on the assumption that 
the British Government should receive not merely their share of the German 
annuities but the full amount of their debt payments to America by equal 
monthly instalments throughout the annuity year, or on the average on the 
1st October of each year. The same result, however, would be attained if the 


2 Cf. Volume VI, No. 343. 
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British Government received the full amount required for its debt cover on 
the 15th June and the 15th December of each year, and in order to give 
effect to the undertaking made on the 27th August it was proposed that the 
International Bank should be instructed to arrange this. Article 6 of Annex 
I to the Protocol which embodied this assurance was drawn in general terms, 
at the request of other creditor Delegations, but this clearly cannot invali- 
date the engagement taken between the creditor Governments, viz. that 
Great Britain should receive the full amount of her debt liabilities on the due 
date of payment (or the equivalent). 

Owing to the opposition of the American bankers it has been found 
impossible to arrange that the International Bank should undertake the 
payment of inter-Allied debts, and at the present time it would be highly 
inexpedient to provoke any discussion of this question. In order, therefore, 
to give effect to the engagement entered into at the Hague, His Majesty’s 
Government have discussed with the French Government what alternative 
method can be adopted. Three solutions have been envisaged :— 


(a2) To increase the annuities payable by the other creditor Govern- 
ments to Great Britain by 4 million R.M. a year: 

(6) To advance the dates of the war debt annuities payable by France 
and Italy to Great Britain by three months: or 

(c) To arrange that these debt annuities should be transferred to Great 
Britain by equal monthly instalments throughout the year on the same 
basis as the German annuities. 


The French Government have accepted this last proposal, and it was 
discussed by the Treasury Experts in Paris last week, but the Italian Rep- 
resentatives had received no instructions on the point. 

His Mayjesty’s Government attach the greatest importance to securing a 
definite arrangement for the execution of the undertakings given to them at 
the Hague on the basis of which they agreed, in principle, to the adoption of 
the Young Plan. The arrangement accepted by the French Government is 
the simplest means of securing this result and conforms with the calculations 
of the Experts Plan: His Majesty’s Government trust that the Italian 
Government will give such instructions as will enable this question to be 
settled before the Hague Conference meets, in order that H.M.G. may co- 
operate with them in securing a satisfactory settlement of the other questions 
of mutual interest, which are still outstanding. 


No. 150 
Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 238 Telegraphic [C 9996/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 24, 1929, 3.30 p.m. 


We have sent to the Chancery copies of letter from Mr. Leith Ross and 
aide mémoire regarding method of payment of Italian Annuities under The 
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Hague Protocol.! Please arrange to present aide mémoire to Signor Musso- 
lini as soon as possible after receipt of the bag. You should impress on him 
the importance which His Majesty’s Government attach to reaching on this 
subject an agreement with the Italian, as they have with the French govern- 
ment before The Hague Conference meets in order to prevent unnecessary 
difficulties there. 


t See No. 149. 


No. 151 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 30) 
No. 911 [C 10096/21/18] 
BERLIN, December 27, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a report by the military 
attaché to this Embassy on the military activities which have taken place in 
Germany during the year 1929. Colonel Marshall-Cornwall’s report has 
been very ably compiled and is of such exceptional interest that I am sending 
this copy of it in advance, although the majority of it will ultimately be in- 
cluded in the Annual Report for 1929. 

2. A copy has already been forwarded direct to the War Office. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 151 


Colonel Marshall-Cornwall to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. I 


BERLIN, December 9, 1929 
Sir, 
I have the honour to forward the following report on the military activities 
which have taken place in Germany during 1929. 


1. Retwchsheer Estimates. 


The original Reichsheer estimates for the year 1929/30, presented by 
General Groener in the Reichstag last spring, amounted to a nett figure of 
R[eichs] M[arks] 482,409,090. Owing to the failure of the Finance Minister 
to balance his budget, the estimates for expenditure on defence were severely 
criticized in the committee stage, and the Cabinet in April decided to make 
considerable reductions in both Naval and Military expenditure and in the 
vote for civil aviation. After a close revision of the estimates, a number 
of economies were effected, among others the autumn manceuvres being 
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cancelled, and the army budget alone was cut down by eleven million Reichs- 
marks. The final result was that the total nett expenditure on the Army 
(excluding the item of RM.1,059,250 allotted to the Reichswehr Minister) 
was reduced to the sum of RM.471,394,820, a decrease of nearly 24 million 
marks on the corresponding figures for the previous year. A table annexed as 
an appendix! to this report shows in detail the expenditure under different 
headings, compared with the final figures for the year 1928/29. 

No really informative analysis of these figures is possible, owing to the 
extraordinarily misleading and complicated manner in which the estimates 
are compiled. As a critic in the German press has remarked: “The Army 
Estimates are characterized by meticulous exactitude in trifling details, 
combined with extreme vagueness where important expenditure is con- 
cerned. For instance, under Vote 19, credit is taken for the sale of excreta of 
Carrier pigeons to the amount of RM.100, whereas under Vote 15 a sum of 
more than seven million marks is calmly put aside for the ‘maintenance and 
repair of machine guns’, without a word of further explanation. Vote a2, 
which at first sight appears only to cover the Pay and Allowances of the 
Army, is found on closer inspection to include such items as ‘target material 
for range practice’, ‘field firing’, ‘manoeuvres and tactical exercises’, and 
‘maps and photographs’. It is thus possible to understand how this vote has 
been reduced by three and a half million marks by cutting out the army 
manceuvres this year, which may also account for the reduction under Vote 
5 (Supplies). The only really important reduction has been that effected 
under the heading of non-recurrent expenditure, where the saving is chiefly 
due to restriction of building activities. I shall indicate in Paragraph 4 how 
these economies are managed. 

As regards Vote 15 (Arms, Ammunition and War Material), it is of 
interest to compare some of the individual items with the corresponding 
ones which figure in the British Army Estimates for the current year: 


British. German. 


Guns and Carriages (including Trench Mortars) £228,000 £378,147 
Artillery and T.M. Ammunition . : ; £230,000 £1,014,842 


Small Arms : ; : : : ‘ £244,000 £618,102 
Small Arms Ammunition. ; ; ; £342,000 £499,200 
Horse Transport Vehicles. . : ‘ £20,000 £461,075 
Anti-Gas Material : ’ : £83,000 £134,533 


It will be noticed that, on these items of war material alone, the German 
Army is spending this year nearly two million pounds more than the British 
Army. Whether such lavish expenditure is actually indulged in appears to 
me doubtful. I cannot help thinking that large surpluses, accumulated in 
this manner, are in reality paid over to armament firms by way of subsidies. 
On this I can make no better comment than by quoting M. Briand’s words 
in the Chambre des Députés on 8th Nov. 1929: ‘Il y a dans le budget mili- 


' Not printed. 
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taire allemand des inscriptions de crédits inquiétantes. II y a, en effet, des 
crédits de matériel dont nous avons le droit de nous préoccuper.’ 


2. Armament and Equipment. 


As a result of the restrictions of the Versailles Treaty, the outward and 
visible armament of the Reichsheer is in a backward state as compared with 
other European armies. The employment of armoured fighting vehicles of 
a modern type is entirely forbidden to Germany, while she may not acquire 
guns or small-arms in excess of certain fixed numbers and calibres. 

The provision of up-to-date artillery is, in my opinion, the greatest 
difficulty which today confronts the rapid expansion and mobilization of 
Germany’s military power. One reads wild statements in the press about 
thousands of guns being concealed behind brick walls and further thousands 
being in process of manufacture in German factories, with reserve stocks in 
German-owned subsidiaries in Holland, Switzerland and Sweden. I believe 
myself that such statements are in the main fairy-tales. The best commentary 
on them 1s a sentence taken from a book by General von Seeckt, published 
within the last few months: “The material armament of a country consists 
nowadays not in the accumulation of stocks of arms, but in preparatory 
measures for their manufacture.’2 

As I have indicated in Paragraph 1, there is little doubt that the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry subsidizes heavily the many industrial establishments which 
are capable of producing war material. Undoubtedly the necessary jigs and 
patterns and gauges for the manufacture of modern weapons are being 
prepared and stocked in various factories all over Germany. It is known also 
that, in spite of the prohibitions of the Treaty, clockwork fuzes are exported 
to Sweden, submarine periscopes to Holland and percussion caps to Brazil. 
It is equally certain that Krupp’s best ordnance designers are not forgetting 
their cunning, though they are now paid in Swedish Kroner instead of in 
Reichsmarks. At the same time I believe it would be impossible for the 
combined armament wizards of Germany to produce the guns for 14 new 
divisions in less than six months from the word ‘go’, and one cannot begin 
to assemble guns on such a scale without somebody knowing about it. 
No less number would be of much avail. 

A great deal of useful experimental and development work as regards 
armament design has undoubtedly been carried out during the past twelve 
months. The Heeres-Waffen-Amt (the Ordnance Department of the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry) has just moved into its new palatial premises in the west of 
Berlin; the lower floor contains well-equipped research and testing laborato- 
ries, and the building accommodates 600 officers and technical experts. 
Rapidity of manufacture and output is an essential condition for war expan- 
sion; a striving after simplicity is therefore the keynote in all modern German 
munitions design. As an instance I may mention that the German artillery 


2 Cf. Generaloberst von Seeckt, Gedanken eines Soldaten (Berlin, 1929), p. 99. General von 
Seeckt had been Chef der Heeresleitung (Chief of the Army Command) 1920-6. 
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has recently abandoned the use of shrapnel, which is more costly and 
complicated to manufacture than high explosive shell. 

Perhaps the most urgent matter as regards the re-arming of the Reichsheer 
is the provision of a new light automatic weapon for the infantry. The 
German infantry is still armed mainly with the old water-cooled ‘light 
machine gun’ of the 08/15 pattern used during the war, weighing in action 
about 40 lbs. Extensive experiments have been carried out this year with 
different types of light automatic, including two of German design constructed 
by the Rheinmetall Company and by Dreyse; these weapons are air-cooled 
and weigh less than 20 Ibs. I understand however that no final decision has 
yet been made. 

Experimental designs of infantry and anti-tank guns and heavy machine 
guns have also been investigated, partly through the agency of German 
experts employed at the Bofors Ordnance Works in Sweden, and I believe 
that secret experiments with light armoured fighting vehicles have also been 
made. So far, however, the Reichswehr Ministry has been able to evade 
detection in any open breach of the Treaty provisions. Trials with 6-wheelers 
and other forms of artillery tractor are being continued, but in regard to 
mechanization the policy of the Reichswehr is to watch the progress of 
development in other countries while fostering the home industry by means 
of secret subventions. 


3. Administration and Higher Command. 


As in 1928, only minor adjustments have been made during the past year 
in the internal organization of the Reichswehr Ministry. On 1st March 
a new Directorate, known as the ‘Minister-Amt’, was formed to include the 
various sections, such as the Political and Contra-Espionage Sections, 
formerly controlled independently by the Reichswehr Minister; these 
sections have now all been grouped under the direction of Major-General 
von Schleicher, the chief political adviser to General Groener. 

During the past twelve months an unusually large number of changes 
have taken place in the higher command. Both the Group Commanders 
(each equal to an Army Corps Command) have been replaced, General von 
Tschischwitz in Berlin by Hasse, and General Kress von Kressenstein at 
Kassel by von Kayser, while 4 out of the 7 infantry divisions and 2 out of the 
g cavalry divisions have also changed hands. The result has been a very 
considerable rejuvenation of the higher command of the Reichsheer, a new 
tendency to which I called attention in my report! for last year. 

In this respect it 1s of interest to compare the ages of the senior commanders 
in the British and German Armies. The average age of 10 British Generals 
~ who exercise a command equivalent to that of a corps, 1s over 61, while that 
of 10 British Divisional Commanders at home and in India is over 55. The 
corresponding average ages of German Group and Divisional Commanders 
work out at 574 and 53 respectively, so they prefer younger blood. The 
French Army of course compares even worse than we do in this respect. 

The most interesting case of quick promotion is that of Lieut.-General von 
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Blomberg, who, from being director of the “Truppen-Amt’,3 was appointed 
this year at the age of 51 to the important command of the rst Division in 
East Prussia. Five years ago he was only a lieutenant-colonel. Another 
officer, Ritter von Leeb, who was only promoted from colonel to major- 
general last February, was promoted to lieut.-general 10 months later. 

A few years ago there was a great congestion among the higher ranks, and 
it was quite a common affair to find as many as three full colonels at the 
headquarters of an infantry or cavalry regiment. This congestion has now 
disappeared, and it looks as if the financial inducement for senior officers to 
retire must be considerable. Since the 1st January 1929, 25 generals and 
31 colonels have retired, with the result that the flow of promotion in the 
higher ranks is now fairly rapid, as will be seen from the fact that 86 majors 
have been advanced to lieut-colonel’s rank in the same period. 

Another interesting phenomenon is the tendency for command and staff 
appointments to run in families; thus the 3rd and 4th Infantry Divisions are 
now commanded by the cousins Joachim and Edwin von Stiilpnagel, while 
Major-General Otto von Stiilpnagel, a brother of Edwin’s, is Inspector of 
the Transport Services; two of the most important directorates in the 
Reichswehr Ministry, the ‘Truppen-Amt’ and the ‘Personal-Amt’, are filled 
by the brothers Kurt and Guenther von Hammerstein-Equord. 


4. Changes in Organization and Distribution. 


The organization of the Reichsheer has remained unaltered, no changes in 
fact being permitted by the Treaty. At the same time tentative trials have 
been made with unauthorized formations. In a Training Programme which 
I obtained from the Reichswehr Ministry last March mention is made of 
Smoke Sections (‘Nebelziige’) as existing in the 4th and 6th Divisions. One 
of these smoke sections appears to be attached to each infantry regiment. 
The same document indicated the existence of two “Kavallerie-Schitzen- 
Bataillone’ in each of the three Cavalry Divisions. It seems probable that 
these are really experimental mechanized machine gun units intended to 
increase the fire power of the cavalry. 

The scheme for redistributing the outlying garrisons, principally on the 
eastern frontier, to which I drew attention in my report last year, has been 
partially carried out. Thus the dispersed elements of the 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment at Allenstein and Lyck in East Prussia were concentrated in 
September at Osterode, and a certain amount of shuffling of the Silesian 
garrisons is in progress. Less important moves of units have also taken place 
in the last few months between Berlin, Potsdam and Frankfurt on the Oder. 
It would be interesting to know how far these moves were really due to 
military expediency; in many cases I believe them to be part of a clever 
piece of chicanery by means of which the military authorities bluff the 
unfortunate local municipalities into providing new accommodation and 


3 The section of the Reichswehr Ministry comprising the Army Department, the Army 
Organization Department, the Army Statistical Department, the Army Training Depart- 
ment and the League of Nations Department. 
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amenities for the troops free of cost. The procedure adopted is as follows: 
first the Reichswehr Ministry circulates a report that the garrison of a 
certain town is to be moved elsewhere in order to effect economies; the local 
shopkeepers, forage merchants, &c., then raise a vigorous protest, and, when 
local opinion is thoroughly exercised, the Ministry offers to leave the unit 
where it is, provided certain works and buildings are undertaken at the 
expense of the municipality and handed over to the Reichswehr. 

Numerous cases can be cited (e.g. Liibben, Liegnitz and Ratzeburg) 
- where this trick has already been played successfully. 


5. Lraining and Maneuvres. 


It was originally intended to hold manceuvres on a fairly extensive scale 
in the neighbourhood of Wiirzburg between the 15th and 20th September 
for the troops of the 2nd Group Command. These manceuvres were designed 
to bring out certain problems in the handling of mechanized formations. 
It was also intended to carry out Divisional Training on a smaller scale in 
the rst, 2nd, 4th and 6th Divisional Areas during September. 

In May, however, the Reichswehr Minister announced, in the interests of 
economy, the cancellation of all these manceuvres, and in consequence, 
training this year has only been carried out by smaller formations such as 
reinforced infantry regiments. It appears possible that the cancellation of 
the autumn manceuvres was really a political gesture on the part of General 
Groener, with the idea of making a favourable impression on the Social- 
Democratic Party in the Reichstag and on the Committee of Reparations 
Experts which was then discussing the Young Plan in Paris. The ‘Frank- 
furter Zeitung’ of 16th June made the following well-justified comment: “The 
Reichswehr Estimates would still be quite large enough to cover the cost of 
the manceuvres, if only a few economies were effected 1n other directions.’ 

At the end of May a three days tactical exercise in Mountain Warfare was 
carried out in the Bavarian Alps near Garmisch-Partenkirchen by some 
infantry and artillery units of the 7th (Bavarian) Division. Only the United 
States, Japanese and Chilean Military Attachés were invited to attend this 
exercise. 

Apart from the above exercises, particular attention has again been 
devoted this year to practising the rapid passage of rivers, and various new 
developments in bridging methods have been tried. On the 29th May, three 
squadrons of the 15th Cavalry Regt. crossed the Weser near Hameln by 
swimming their horses. On 31st May a battalion of the 5th Inf. Regt. 
crossed the Warnow under cover of artificial smoke. On r1th June the 
grd Cavalry Regt. marched from its training area at K6nigsbriick to Frank- 
fort a{n der] O[der], crossing the Oder at Crossen; the 3rd Pioneer Battalion 
from Kiistrin assisted. On 13th June the 4th Pioneer Battalion practised 
rapid bridging on the River Saale, north-west of Halle, and during the last 
week of July the 6th Pioneer Battalion carried out bridging operations on the 
Weser near Minden. 

The most important exercise of this nature took place between the 12th 
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and 27th August, when the 1st, 4th and 6th Pioneer Battalions carried out 
extensive bridging exercises on the Elbe, between Magdeburg and Witten- 
berg. These operations were witnessed by General Heye, Chef der Heeres- 
leitung, Lieut.-General Sehmsdorf, Inspector-General of Pioneers, and 
General Diaz, the Inspector-General of the Chilean Army, who was paying 
an official visit. The passage of a river 150 yards broad was practised under 
various tactical conditions; the following appear to have been the more 
interesting features of the exercises: 


(2) Construction of a floating bridge by night, and by day under cover of 
artificial smoke. 

(6) Employment of motor-boats and outboard engines in bridging opera- 
tions. 


The extensive employment of artificial smoke has again this year been 
a marked feature of all tactical exercises carried out by the Reichsheer. The 
German authorities appear to attach considerable importance to this device 
in order to neutralize the air superiority of their enemies in a future war. 
Several private firms, such as the ‘Minimax’, and ‘Total Gesellschaft’, which 
specialize in the manufacture of fire-extinguishers, have been encouraged to 
conduct research work on smoke generators with very successful results. 
On 27th May an interesting experiment was carried out at Friedland in 
East Prussia, in screening an electric power-station from an imaginary hostile 
air attack. The experiment was attended by representatives of the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry and other Government Departments. 


6. External Relations of the Reichswehr. 


(a) Chile. The German authorities seem particularly anxious to regain 
the position of military patronage which they held in Chile before the war. 
On 2grd February General Heye, the Chef der Heeresleitung, accompanied 
by one Staff Officer, left Bremen via Buenos Aires for Chile, where he made 
an extensive tour and attended the manceuvres of the Chilean Army, return- 
ing to Germany on 28th April. As a return for this visit, General Diaz, the 
Inspector-General of the Chilean army, accompanied by his Chief of Staff, 
arrived in Germany on 2oth July and spent nearly 3 months in this country, 
watching phases of military training and visiting Krupp, Rheinmetall and 
other armament factories. 

(b) U.S.A. Another country with which the Reichswehr is anxious to 
maintain good relations is the U.S. of America. It will be recalled that 
General Heye paid a visit to the United States in 1927, and that visit was 
returned this year by Major-General W. D. Connor, the Commandant of 
the U.S. War College, who came to Berlin for a week in July. In June 
a team of American officers came to Germany as the guests of the Reichs- 
wehr to compete at the Cologne Horse Show, and an American officer is 
undergoing a course at the Cavalry School at Hannover. Several American 
technical officers have visited Germany during the year, and two officers of 
the Reichsheer are now attending a year’s course of study at the Command 
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and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. I believe that the 
affection of the Reichswehr for the U.S. Army is prompted by a desire to 
keep in touch with the latest developments in armament design, military 
aviation and industrial mobilization. 

(c) Russza. Last year it looked as if the ‘Easterners’ had definitely got the 
upper hand in German military policy, and that they were concentrating 
on closer co-operation with Russia; Soviet Officers attended manceuvres in 
various parts of Germany, and General von Blomberg with several staff 
officers went on a secret mission to Russia. This year, at least since the May- 
day troubles in Berlin and Voroshilov’s significant speech at the Moscow 
parade in the presence of the German Ambassador,‘ there has been a 
distinct cooling-off in Russo-German relations, although General Baron von 
Hammerstein-Equord (Blomberg’s successor) attended Russian manceuvres 
in September, accompanied by Colonel Kiilenthal and Captain Hoffmeister 
of the Intelligence Department. These officers made an extensive tour of 
Russia, visiting the Ukraine, Volga and Ural districts, besides the Caucasus 
and the Crimea. Even though the political relations between Germany and 
Soviet Russia may not be particularly cordial at present, it appears that the 
military authorities are bent on keeping close touch with their most effective 
potential ally in a future conflict with Poland. 

(d) Great Britain. As regards ourselves, the Reichswehr still maintains an 
attitude of reserve; of course their principal hope is to see us break away from 
France. The evacuation of the Rhineland will doubtless increase our popu- 
larity for a time, and I have been assured that after Christmas, when the 
evacuation is complete, the Reichswehr will be prepared to resume the 
pre-war relations between the British and German Armies, and I shall be 
invited to attend manceuvres. 


9. Irregular Activities and the Patriotic Associations. 


Next to the armament question, to which I have referred in Paragraph a, 
the most difficult problem which faces those who are working for the re- 
generation of Germany’s military strength is that of creating large reserves of 
adequately trained man-power. There may perhaps be two million fit men 
in Germany today who saw combatant service during the war, but this 
number is decreasing annually, and it would be interesting to know exactly 
what steps the Reichswehr Ministry is taking (in spite of the Versailles 
Treaty) to solve the problem. One naturally imagines that history 1s 
repeating itself, and reverting to the days when Napoleon tried to limit the 
strength of the Prussian Army to 42,000 men. There is little doubt that 
a number of ‘Zeitfreiwilligen’ or ‘short-service volunteers’, on the principle 


4 For a report of the disturbances at Berlin in connection with communist demonstra- 
tions on May 1 see The Times, May 2, 1929, p. 16. For an account of the incident on May 1, 
1929, when the Soviet Commissar for War and Marine declared at the parade of the Red 
Army that it was the guarantor of the rights of the world proletariat see Herbert von 
Dirksen (then German Ambassador at Moscow), Moscow, Tokyo, London (London, 1951), 
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of Scharnhorst’s ‘Kriimpersystem’,5 are still being trained in the Reichs- 
wehr depots in defiance of the Treaty. From various pieces of evidence which 
have come to my notice this year, I estimate that some 7000 recruits in excess 
of the legal contingent are at present undergoing training in the depots. 
One feels convinced that something of the kind must be going on when one 
sees the large number of extremely youthful faces in the ranks of the Reichs- 
wehr and among the Police; the latter body could of course form a very 
useful auxiliary to the Reichswehr. 

There have also been indications during the past year of other agencies 
for illegal training, such as the ‘Bahnschutz’, an organization established 
among the employees of the German Railways, and the ‘Feldjagerkorps’ or 
“Weserdienst’, which was referred to on 17th June in the Reichstag by a 
Socialist Deputy. I do not personally attach much importance to these 
sporadic instances, as I do not think they receive any official support. 
I believe that the Reichswehr authorities are not seeking trouble in the im- 
mediate future, but are rather building up the foundations for a large 
expansion some years hence, when political conditions may be more favour- 
able. In the meantime their immediate problem is to prevent the military 
spirit dying out in the German nation as a whole. 

In this task its most potent auxiliary is the Union of Patriotic Associations 
(‘Vereinigte Vaterlandische Verbande’), headed by the Stahlhelm Bund. 
Although the Reichswehr Ministry dares not give the StahIhelm open encour- 
agement or support, local Reichswehr authorities do co-operate with the latter 
in numerous ways; for instance, during the great Stahlhelm Rally at Munich 
on Ist June, the Reichswehr provided the Stahlhelm with straw for their 
billets. Latterly, however, certain sections of the Stahlhelm have overstepped 
the bounds of discretion, and at the beginning of October the Government 
felt itself obliged to suppress this organization in the Rhenish-Westphalian 
industrial areas. The ostensible occasion for this was a foolish form of 
amateur tactical exercise carried out on 21st and 22nd September by the 
‘Rheinland’ and ‘Industriegebiet’ sections of the association, in the presence 
of its principal leader, Seldte, and of Prince August Wilhelm of Prussia, the 
son of the ex-Crown Prince. At the same time the local affiliated organiza- 
tions, such as the ‘Jung-Stahlhelm’ and the ‘Scharnhorst-Bund’ were also 
suppressed. 

Since the recent active participation of Herr Hugenberg in the councils of 
the Stahlhelm, that organization appears to have lost caste with the more 
sensible body of German public opinion, and to be developing its political 
rather than its national influence. Its main efforts have of late veered round 
to a purely party standpoint, which has naturally shaken the faith of its 
many patriotic but less reactionary members. At a meeting of the Union of 
Patriotic Associations last spring, presided over by Lt.-Col. Duesterberg, the 
Vice-President of the Stahlhelm, the following was the first resolution 


$ General von Scharnhorst (1755-1815) who had been appointed Director of the Prussian 
War Department and Chief of General Staff in 1807 introduced this system of short-service 
enlistment to build up a trained reserve for the Prussian army. 
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passed: “The first objective of the Associations is to shatter the pivots of the 
revolutionary forces which now dominate Germany, and to pave the way 
for a change of authority.’ This savours more of a challenge to internecine 
conflict than to a war of liberation from a foreign yoke. No mention is made 
of the Polish Corridor, the Versailles “Diktatur’, or even the Young Plan; 
these objectives have faded into the background; the Jews and the Social- 
Democrats come first. 

‘Patriotism’ guided into such channels is no danger to other countries. 
In my opinion the Stahlhelm cannot for the present be regarded as a serious 
factor in military training; its main effectiveness seem[s] rather to bein keeping 
alive the germ of military enthusiasm in the youth of Germany and in 
helping to pass on the tradition of the old army. 


8. Conclusion. 


I have formed the impression that, however excellent the tactical theories 
of the Reichswehr may be, in practice these doctrines have been less well 
digested than in many other modern armies. This may be caused by the 
slowness of the German military mind to adapt itself to new conditions and 
unaccustomed methods; it is more probably due to the difficulties and restric- 
tions imposed by the Versailles Treaty, which hamper free discussion and 
preclude open experiment and development. Military efficiency is not 
a growth which can germinate effectively in a cellar. 

I have also got the idea that the Reichswehr 1s at present rather over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the many tasks confronting it, and resembles 
the unfortunate centipede in the fable 


‘Which worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run.’ 


I may be supported in this view by the following words which General 
Groener let slip on the 5th June during the discussions of the Reichswehr 
Budget by the Reichstag committee: ‘We stand today at a critical point in 
the development of the science of war. We do not know where the road is 
leading us. If we hold too fast to the old methods we lose touch with the future. 
Training has become so scientific that even the last joined recruit must have 
a certain amount of book-learning. Today we are developing individual 
combatants in small groups; every single man must possess tactical know- 
ledge.’ 

I do not personally regard the present Reichswehr as a menace to the 
peace of Europe. My opportunities for seeing the troops at work lately 
have, it is true, been limited. I have purposely refrained this year from 
attempting to watch military training in Germany, as I do not wish to 
prejudice my chance of the increased facilities for doing so next year which 
have been promised me, once the Rhineland is completely evacuated by 
British troops. I have therefore nothing to add to the conclusions I came to 
last training season, namely that the Reichsheer, though containing fine 
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human material and a highly trained corps of officers, cannot at the moment, 
owing to the restrictions under which it labours, be considered on a par with 
the British or French armies of today. My impression is that its leaders are 
looking to the future rather than to the present, and that we must judge of its 
efficiency rather as a nucleus for multiple expansion than as a homogeneous 
fighting entity for immediate use. From this point of view the Reichsheer 
requires and deserves the closest attention and scrutiny. 
I have, &c., 
J. H. MarsHatit-CorNWALL 


No. 152 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 30) 
No. 914 [C 10098/299/18] 


BERLIN, December 27, 1929 
Sir, 

The end of the year may be an appropriate moment for submitting to you 
a short review of the situation in Germany. 

2. Since Dr. Stresemann’s death two men, namely Herr Hugenberg and 
Dr. Schacht, have influenced and are influencing the parliamentary and 
financial situation in this country. By bringing in his so-called bill against the 
enslavement of the German people, Herr Hugenberg has not only weakened 
his own party but has increased the already too numerous political parties 
in the Reichstag. The dissatisfied German Nationalists have formed a new 
group which, after various attempts to find a name, is now called the German 
National Independents (Arbeitsgemeinschaft). The leader of this group is 
Herr Treviranus, and Herr Lindeiner-Wildau is the spokesman in the 
Reichstag on foreign affairs. The group now consists of some 18 members 
and is therefore entitled to the rights of a Reichstag fraction. The National- 
Socialists have increased their strength. All this must tend to make parlia- 
mentary government in Germany even more difficult that [ste] it is already. 

g. I recently had a conversation with Dr. Curtius on this subject on the 
occasion of the annual dinner given by the President to Heads of Missions. 
Dr. Curtius said that the German Reichstag now resembled the French 
Chamber of Deputies in respect of the multiplicity of parties which were in 
many cases only separated by slight ‘nuances’ of policy. But he did not despair 
of Germany one day developing a two party system or at all events wit- 
nessing a great diminution in the number of parties. He reminded me that at 
the time of the present President’s election Germany was divided into two 
camps. The same observation applies to the recent Volksentscheid, but I do 
not think that the illustration is a fair one in either case. It would not, for 
instance, be possible to submit social and financial legislation to a popular 
verdict in such a form as to obtain a definite expression of views. 
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4. Herr von Kardorff, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Reichstag and 
a leading member of the Volkspartei, recently came out with a pronounce- 
ment in favour of the formation of a bourgeois party which would comprise 
the moderate elements in the Reichstag. He may have been inspired by 
forebodings with regard to the fate of his own party. I have not noticed 
that his suggestion has been taken up with any particular enthusiasm, and in 
my view the existence of the Centre Party as at present constituted would 
anyhow be a bar, for the present, to the realisation of Herr von Kardorff’s 
proposal. But if the Centre Party were ever to dissolve into its component 
elements, the right wing forming part of the conservative bloc and the left 
wing entering the Social-Democratic Party, it would be possible to conceive 
of two strong parties confronting one another, the moderate conservative 
bloc comprising the right wing of the Centre, the Volkspartei and the 
moderate Nationalists, whilst the Social-Democratic party would absorb 
the rest with the exception of the Communists and the National-Socialists 
who would be to the left and to the right respectively of the two above- 
mentioned parties. 

5. Excessive party feeling to the detriment of national interests has been 
the bane of the country and the Reichstag. By his recent appointments the 
Chancellor has shown that he can rise above party considerations. Herr 
Miiller has impressed most people of late by his rapid decisions and firm 
leadership. The full reaction of Dr. Stresemann’s death and of the Second 
Hague Conference on the Government as well as on the grouping, attitude 
and composition of the political parties in Germany will, however, only be 
felt when the Young Plan comes up for debate in the Reichstag towards the 
end of next month. This remark assumes, of course, that the Young Plan 
will be definitely accepted by Germany at the Second Hague Conference. 

6. The somewhat menacing figure of Dr. Schacht overshadows the 
financial situation. His recent intervention practically forced the Govern- 
ment to come forward at the eleventh hour with financial proposals of great 
weight and speedily led to the resignation of Herr Hilferding, who is con- 
sidered to have been worsted in the encounter. All Germans of authority 
with whom I have recently spoken unite in describing Herr Hilferding as 
a loyal colleague and a theoretician of great capacity. They agree, however, 
that he was devoid of driving power. Under his inspiration the Government 
for some time took the line that, in as much as the Young Plan must play a 
very determining part in the finances of the Reich, financial proposals could 
not with advantage be laid before the Reichstag until the Young Plan had 
been accepted. But it was common knowledge that the cash position of the 
Treasury was serious as far back as June last. It became really almost 
desperate in December and had not the Government been able to procure 
funds by way of a foreign or internal loan it would not have been possible, 
for instance, for them to have paid more than a fraction of the salaries of 
their officials at the end of the year. One is reminded of a similar state of 
affairs in pre-war Turkey. As it is, I have been informed, on most reliable 
authority, that a contemplated shuffle in the German Diplomatic Service 
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has had to be postponed until April next for lack of funds with which to move 
the various heads of missions. 

7. It is practically certain that Dr. Schacht will be one of the principal 
German delegates at The Hague Conference. There is indeed a general 
demand that he should go to The Hague and shoulder some of the responsi- 
bility for German decisions. Unless I am mistaken he will prove both an 
inconvenient colleague and a pugnacious adversary. He is the power behind 
the throne at the present moment, though it is difficult to see how any 
government can allow its financial policy to be dictated for any length of 
time by the President of the Reichsbank, even although the latter may be 
proceeding on sound economic lines. In this case again the full reactions of 
Dr. Schacht’s recent interventions will only become apparent on the re- 
assembly of the Reichstag.! 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


1 Sir H. Rumbold reported in Berlin telegram No. 193 of December 28 that Dr. Schacht 
would not be a member of the German delegation at The Hague. He added in his telegram 
No. 194 of the same date: ‘I learn that Schac[h]t would only go to The Hague on his own 
terms and that Cabinet would not accept such dictation.’ 


No. 153 


Letter from Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 9996/17/18] 
ROME, December 27, 1929 
My dear Sargent, 

Your letter of December 23rd and telegram of December 24th! regarding 
the financial arrangements under the Hague Protocol. 

Your instructions were for me to see Mussolini and I had better explain 
to you how the land lies. Mussolini has severed himself altogether from 
foreign affairs and is most reluctant to discuss them with anybody except 
Grandi. On the latter’s recommendation I recently sought an interview 
with Mussolini on a question affecting some British interests, and His 
Excellency replied to me that if it was a personal matter he would be 
delighted to receive me but that if it was a business affair he hoped that I 
would deal with Grandi, in whom he had perfect confidence, as he was him- 
self overwhelmed with work. He has also entirely declined to see the German 
and other Ambassadors who sought interviews with him. 

In the circumstances I took to Grandi this morning a Note Verbale 
regarding the method of repayment of Italian annuities and spoke to him 
strongly in the sense of the Foreign Office instructions. I said that my 
instructions had been to see Signor Mussolini but that I came to him, 
Signor Grandi, in the first instance as I felt sure that he would be able to put 
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the matter through. Ifhe could not I must ask to see Signor Mussolini about 
it. I think you will agree that this was the best course to adopt. 
Yrs ever, 
R. GRAHAM 


No. 154 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 29, 3.40 p.m.) 


No. 196 Telegraphic [C 10039/1/18] 


BERLIN, December 29, 1929, 2.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 186.! 

According to a semi-official statement in this morning’s press German 
American negotiations have been successfully concluded. Agreement is in 
a form similar to that of other American debt agreements. It is stated that 
the Dawes loan priority remains assured but no detail is given.? 


1 Not printed. This telegram of December 23 reported that the German Government 
considered the proposed settlement of German obligations to the United States did ‘not 
run counter to reserve in British note communicated through Monsieur Jaspar [cf. No. 59, 
note 2]’. 

2 For the press statement issued on December 29 by the U.S. Treasury see Papers relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. 11, p. 1106. The text of the agreement 
signed on June 23, 1930, is printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cvi, pp. 122-31. 


No. 155 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 6, 1930) 


No. 396 [C 128/121/3] 


Confidential VIENNA, December 29, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Herr Breitner, the Finance Minister 
of the Socialist Minicipality [sec] of Vienna, lunched with me yesterday. 

2. This seemingly harmless fact, were it known to him, would arouse many 
of the worst passions in the heart of the average Vienna bourgeois, who 
ascribes to my guest most of the ills from which Vienna is now suffering 
owing to the imposition of the hated “Breitner taxes’. 

3. Early in the proceedings I expressed to Herr Breitner satisfaction at 
being privileged to lunch in the company of one whom so many of his 
countrymen regarded as a Mephistopheles. 

4. If Metternich hoped to astonish the world by Austria’s ingratitude 
Herr Breitner, in private conversation, certainly astonishes by his modera- 
tion. So moderate is his language, so mild is his manner that for the first 
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time yesterday I felt that to become a ‘guillotiné par persuasion’ was within 
the bounds of possibility. 

5. After expressing understanding for the hatred which he inspired and 
commiseration and forgiveness for his victims, Herr Breitner proceeded to 
give me a rapid sketch of present conditions in Vienna and of his methods for 
dealing with them. 

6. Before the revolution, with the limited suffrage then in force, there 
were only sixteen Labour representatives on the Vienna Municipal Council. 
After the change in the suffrage the Social-Democrats came into power with 
a great majority. They found the larger part of the population, both work- 
men and middle-class, half starving, and their savings lost through the 
inflation. It was natural, therefore, to shift the basis of municipal taxation. 
This was formerly largely indirect in the form of taxes on rents (paid by the 
landlords) and on food in the form of the octroi, and in the form of profits 
out of municipal undertakings such as gas, electricity and tramways. This 
indirectly levied taxation naturally weighed most heavily on the poor man, 
and much direct taxation, particularly on luxuries, was introduced in its 
place, falling chiefly on the well-to-do, and the employers. Inevitably the 
change was very unpopular with the latter, but a revenue as large as before 
had to be raised somehow; just because there was so much poverty, the 
obligations of the municipality were increased rather than diminished. The 
housing of the working man and his food were now practically free of 
taxation, while the population got such necessities as gas, electricity and 
tramways at cost price. The Vienna charges for gas were now 30%, and 
for electricity 27%, less than before the war. 

7. The much debated municipal building scheme Herr Breitner explained 
as follows. The housing conditions in Vienna had always been among the 
worst in Europe, and his party had determined to improve them for the sake 
of the morals and health of the people. When the Social-Democrats came 
into power they found an average of 4-7 persons to a room. Even now after 
some 50,000 workmen’s dwellings had been built with accommodation for 
150,000 to 200,000 people; the average number of persons per room in 
Vienna, palaces and houses of the rich being included in the calculation, 
was about 34. If only poorer dwellings were included it would still work out 
to about five persons per room. 

8. These revolting conditions could only gradually be improved by the 
continued building of the large municipal houses. At present about 6,000 
dwellings were being built each year, and if this rate could continue for 
another fifteen years without any undue increase of population the crying 
misery of present housing conditions would be abolished. 

g. The average Vienna workman earned, Herr Breitner said, about £1.7.0. 
a week, of which he paid to the municipality an average sum of between 
6/- and 9/- a month for rent for a dwelling composed of two rooms and a 
kitchen in one of the large municipal houses. That rent, to be an economic 
one, would have to be raised to about eight times the amount charged. 

10. Now there were only two methods of getting the money to build 
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these indispensable houses, viz, loans or taxation. Many German towns had 
preferred the former system, but it could not be considered sound, so only 
taxation remained. Since the war the Vienna Municipality had only once 
had recourse to a loan; they obtained 30,000,000 dollars in America just 
over two years ago, and this is being spent on the improvement of the 
municipal electric, gas, and tramway undertakings. Incidentally, Herr 
Breitner denied that any party pressure was put on the dwellers in these 
buildings. He observed, however, that it was only natural that the great 
majority of them should vote for the Socialists. The dwellings were not 
meant for capitalists or bourgeois. 

11. I remarked that one of the taxes which caused the most anger amongst 
the aristocracy was his enormous tax on menservants. This doubles on each 
successive man-servant (£30, £60, £120 per annum, and so on), thus rising to 
astronomical figures and after a time causing even the Rothschilds to quail. 
Herr Breitner merely smiled benevolently and replied that the tax in question 
brought in about £60,000 a year and could not be dispensed with. 

12. After these ‘hors d’ceuvres’, interesting though they were to me, 
I attacked the joint, and endeavoured to elicit Herr Breitner’s views on the 
present political situation in Austria. They may be summarised as follows: 

13. Herr Schober’s intentions are excellent and so long as he remains 
Chancellor all will be well—or at any rate not very ill. He is, however, 
a non-party man, and as such has no single devoted supporter in Parliament. 
He is therefore liable to be turned out at short notice. His prestige of course 
now stands high, and it is unlikely that any overwhelming intrigue against 
him will materialise in the near future, but as time passes this danger 
will grow. 

14. In this connection I would draw your attention to the fact that it is 
announced in the Press that Monseigneur Seipel will resume early next 
month the leadership of the Christian-Socialist party. This is due, so I hear 
from a reliable source, to the withdrawal of the Vatican’s veto on his active 
participation in politics. I cannot pretend to be pleased at this new develop- 
ment, and I fear that Monseigneur Seipel, whatever his present disposition 
towards Herr Schober, may—Phoenix-like, but not quite a Phoenix—seek 
later on to rise out of the latter’s ashes, as indeed he did in 1922. Only the 
other day he made a pro-Heimwehr speech at Luxembourg. 

15. I conveyed some, but not all of my above fears by an enquiry addressed 
to Herr Breitner. Here again it was only his moderation that astonished. 
In describing this bitter political opponent he awarded him a large measure 
of praise by declaring him to be too big for this small country. If blame 
there were in this description, it seemed to fall rather on the country for 
being too diminutive than on the politician for being too large. Monseigneur 
Seipel would, Herr Breitner remarked, make an admirable leader of the 
Centre party in Germany, but here, where a spirit of compromise was now 
so essential, and so difficult on either side to find, he could only do harm. 
Personal honesty he had and high integrity, though combined with vast 
ambition, but he had blinkers on, and compromise was not in him. Herr 
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Breitner qualified even this modified blame by remarking that all too un- 
compromising persons existed in his own party also. 

16. In reply to an enquiry from me, Herr Breitner expressed a pious hope, 
without excessive conviction, however, that disarmament might be brought 
about here. He would like this to be made a condition for the loan. I did not 
reveal to him the tepidity of High Finance in this matter, as conveyed to me 
in your despatch No. 412! (C 9474/149/3) of the rgth instant. 

17. On the whole it may be said that Herr Breitner is hopeful that order 
will be maintained in Austria. It may be remembered that he was hopeful 
even in the most critical days of the recent crisis. Nor is this altogether 
surprising. So lucid and orderly a mind instinctively recoils no doubt from 
visualising anything so alien as chaos. In this Herr Breitner forms a striking 
contrast to his leader, Dr. Bauer, whose undoubted talent is of a more 
Rembrandtesque character. The latter is apt to see the future through the 
somewhat smoky glasses of pessimism, whereas to Herr Breitner’s gaze it 
presents itself clear-cut and without over-emphasis on the shadows. Hitherto 
Herr Breitner has shown himself to be the better prophet. Let us hope he 
may so continue. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpps 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This covering despatch transmitted to 
Vienna correspondence exchanged between Mr. Sargent and Sir O. Niemeyer of the Bank 
of England (not printed). In his letter of December 6 Mr. Sargent briefly summarized 
Nos. 96—7 and 100 and requested Sir Otto’s views. His reply of December g expressed doubt 
as to the wisdom of taking formal steps vis-a-vis the Austrian Government on the dis- 
armament of the associations, pointing out that a loan to Austria was unlikely to be ‘practi- 
cal politics’ before April or May 1930. He suggested that Sir E. Phipps should ‘confine 
himself to private representations of a general kind to the effect that as Austria is contemplat- 
ing a foreign loan and as foreign lenders are likely to be disturbed by fears of internal dis- 
order, it would be very much in the interests of Austria to make it plain that there was 
nothing to be feared from the illegal activities of private bodies.’ 


No. 156 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 30, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 35 Telegraphic [C 10137/1/18] 
PRAGUE, December 30, 1929, 7.50 p.m. 


I called this morning by invitation on the Minister for Foreign Affairs who 
is leaving January rst for the Hague. He begged me to solicit in advance 
sympathy and support of Chancellor of the Exchequer and of other British 
delegates for attitude which he proposed to adopt at Conference in regard 
to non-German reparations and the Young plan. That attitude was fore- 
shadowed by statements made to committee in Paris by Czechoslovak 
representatives to the effect that Czechoslovak Government subordinated 
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agreement for liberation debt to a settlement of Hungarian reparations 
problem. His Excellency justified this attitude by the same arguments 
which he had used in his conversation with me reported in my despatch 
No. 270! of December 16th. He further pointed out that in addition to her 
share of liberation debt Czechoslovakia had outstanding war debts to France, 
Italy and other countries which were not covered by any reparations owing 
to her from ex-enemy countries and urged that it was no longer a question 
of a country’s capacity to pay—that principle had long been abandoned 
(vide reduction of German reparations)—but that the issue must be regarded 
as governed by political rather less than by economic considerations. In 
view of strong feeling prevailing in this country he could not possibly agree 
to a settlement whereby Czechoslovakia would have to pay thirty-seven 
annuities of eleven million gold marks for her liberation while Hungary 
was only paying a smaller annuity up to 1943 and now took the line that she 
was unable to pay any more reparations after that date. 

He was anxious Conference should effect final liquidation of the war and 
I gathered he would not object in principle to method of settlement of private 
Hungarian claims suggested by principal delegations at meeting of Paris 
committee. 


1 Not printed. In respect of a conversation with Dr. Benes on December 12 Sir R. 
Macleay stated in particular: “The idea at the back of Dr. Bencs’s mind seemed to be that if 
Czechoslovakia declined to pay the sums which the Committee in Paris had recommended 
that she should be called upon to pay, Italy would have to find herself the additional amount 
which at the last conference in the Hague she guaranteed to provide to meet the British 
requirements for an increased share in the total annuities to be distributed under the Young 
Plan. The Italian Government could therefore be counted upon to exert pressure on the 
Hungarian Government to abandon her present obstructive attitude.’ 


No. 157 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 30, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 197 Telegraphic [C 10136/49/18] 


BERLIN, December 30, 1929, 8.49 p.m. 


Following for Director of Military Intelligence from Colonel Gossett [sic]. 
Kehl protocol signed by German representative and myself to-day.! 
Doctor Forster reports that dismantlements are finished. 

Germans are hopeful of reaching agreement at the forthcoming Paris 
negotiations for all points except Reichswehr training regulations (un- 
authorised arms). 

Doctor Forster and Durand are proceeding to Paris on January 2nd and 
January Ist respectively. 

The latter had a satisfactory interview with Forster on December 28th and 


' The protocol provided that a visit should be made by representatives of the two parties 
after execution of the necessary work. 
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expects to receive full information on all points regarding police except re 
the police in the third zone and individual training of police. 

Germans have also submitted less unsatisfactory proposals for alienation 
and transformation of military establishments in second zone but I fear that 
general question of alienation etc. will require some weeks to settle details 
even with the best will. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 197. Repeated to Paris. 


No. 158 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 31, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 189 Telegraphic: by bag [C rorrg/1/18] 


PARIS, December 30, 1929 

Following for Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Monsieur Tardieu sent for me this evening to express to me his gratification 
at the very satisfactory results of the conversations which have recently 
taken place between his experts and yours. These results enable him to look 
forward to fruitful cooperation with you at The Hague.! 

2. There are certain questions, however, which he thinks had better be 
first discussed between principals, and for this purpose he would be very 
much obliged to you if you could see him at the earliest possible opportunity 
immediately upon your arrival at The Hague before any general discussions 
begin. He is convinced that such conversations would greatly facilitate the 
task of the conference. 

3. Monsieur Tardieu starts for The Hague on Thursday? and I should be 
very grateful if you could let me know before he starts whether you see your 
way to meet his wishes. 


1 It had recently been announced that Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham would be the 
principal British Delegates at The Hague Conference. Mr. Henderson’s engagements 
prevented his attending. 


2 January 2, 1930. 


No. 159 


Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C rorr4/1/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, December 30, 1929 
My dear Ronald, 
Please see my telegram No. 189! of which I enclose a copy. In view of the 


desire expressed by M. Tardieu to discuss certain questions with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer direct at The Hague, it seems to me that it would be 


™ No. 158. 
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better tactics on our part not to make any communication to the French 
Government here on the subject of the sanctions before the proposed meeting 
takes place. I gathered from my conversation with Tardieu that he will be 
extremely reasonable and that there is every prospect of the two Ministers 
agreeing on a formula. 

2. Please excuse haste, but I am writing this in time for the bag as I have 
only just come back from my interview with Tardieu. 

Yours ever, 
TYRRELL 


No. 160 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 31, 9.20 p.m.) 


No. 158 Telegraphic (C 11/4/18] 


ROME, December 31, 1929, 4.15 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Italian delegates to Hague Conference have no knowledge of assurance 
stated to have been given by president of conference M. Jaspar to British 
delegate in the name of other creditor governments.? 

Nevertheless in their desire to contribute towards general understanding 
Italian government declare themselves disposed to satisfy request of British 
Government and Italian delegates will receive instructions to examine with 
British delegates at next Hague mecting means of giving effect thereto. 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket of this telegram of 
December 31 Sir R. Graham referred to No. 150 and reported that ‘Rome telegram No. 158 
gives gist of Italian reply, which was accompanied by verbal message to effect that Italian 
Government have informed French Government that their Finance Minister is in general 
agreement with conclusions reached by committec of financial experts in Paris’. 

2 Cf. enclosure 2 in No. 149. 


No. 161 


Foreign Office Memorandum' 
[C 77/76/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1929 


The proposal of the Paris Committee on non-German Reparations was 
that Hungarian reparation payments, which are fixed by the existing 
Schedule up to the year 1943, should be extended up to the year 1966, but 
that payments made after 1943, instead of being distributed to the creditor 
Governments, should be paid into the Bank of International Settlements to 
constitute a fund out of which the private claims of Hungarian nationals 


t According to the docket this memorandum was by Mr. Carr. 
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under Articles 63 and 250 of the Treaty of Trianon should be settled. Novel 
and at the same time essential features of this arrangement were that the 
scheme was to apply not only to ‘optants’ in Roumania but to corresponding 
claimants in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia; and secondly, that there was 
to be a mutual waiver by Hungary on the one hand and Roumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia on the other of all claims which by the Peace Treaty 
are to be dealt with by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, and the consequent 
abolition of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal themselves. Such a waiver would 
cover not merely ‘optant’ claims but a multitude of claims by Hungarian 
individual nationals whose rights, properties or interests in the ceded terri- 
tories had been prejudiced by the Succession States. 

The Hungarian delegates at Paris objected to this proposal on the ground 


(a) that Hungary had obtained a verbal promise at the time the existing 
Reparations Schedule was fixed that she would not, in fact, be required to 
make any further reparation payments after 1943, 

(6) that the claims of Hungarian nationals recognised by the Peace 
Treaty could not be cancelled under a general provision for the liquidation 
of the past. 


The discussions, therefore, ended in a complete deadlock? and the Hun- 
garian Government has not since officially changed its attitude. During the 
past month, however, Signor Brocchi, the Italian delegate, has visited 
Budapest and M. Walko, the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, has 
visited Paris, and it is clear from the conversations that the Hungarian 
Government would like to find some way out of the impasse in order that 
they should not be held up to opprobrium as the wreckers of a general 
settlement of the problem of non-German reparations. The discussions which 
have proceeded, though not very definite in form, have lead [szc] to the follow- 
ing tentative suggestions as a basis of compromise: 


(1) The Hungarian Government will clearly insist that the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal should continue to function in regard to claims of Hungarian nation- 
als, other than those of the ‘optants’ (i.e. claims under the agrarian law), 
against Roumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; this is a sine qua non 
from the Hungarian standpoint. 

(2) Subject to this being accepted the Hungarian Government might 
agree to limit the amounts of compensation which the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunals should be allowed to fix. 

(3) The Hungarian Government also desire that the possibility of volun- 
tary agreements between dispossessed Hungarian nationals and the Succes- 
sion States should still be left open,3 and have suggested that a period of 


2 The Hungarian Subcommittee of the Committee on Non-German Reparations had 
so reported on November 13. 

3 Note in original: ‘The Hungarian Government argue that there is no need to make 
special provision for the majority of “‘optants” claims against Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia since negotiations are already proceeding direct between claimants and the ad- 
ministration with a view to a satisfactory settlement.’ 
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6 months should be devoted to negotiations on these lines. At the end of this 
period cases where no agreement has been reached would be dealt with by 
the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals. As under a mutual waiver the Succession 
States would have no incentive to conclude such agreements, it might have 
to be arranged that any surplus out of the compensation fund after meeting 
approved claims up to an agreed percentage should be refunded to the 
Succession States. 

(4) The Hungarian Government might agree to make payments after 
1943, but it would be preferable from the Hungarian point of view if these 
payments could be made nominally in settlement of various claims which the 
Succession States have against them under the Treaty, and not under the 
heading of reparations. 

(5) The fund to be constituted by these payments must be placed under 
independent management and the necessary payments made out of it for 
the settlement of Hungarian claims, without it being allowed to appear that 
the money comes directly from Hungarian sources. They might, for instance, 
pay into the fund at least the amount which, by their internal legislation, 
they are prepared to offer as compensation for sequestrated property. 

It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that if and when the matter comes 
up for discussion at The Hague Conference, as it is bound in any case to do 
when the Report of the Committee on non-German Reparations is con- 
sidered, the Hungarian Delegation will not adopt the same non-possumus 
attitude which they took up at Paris, and that discussions behind the scenes 
on the above lines may very probably lead to some compromise solution. 


No. 162 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fanuary 6, 1930) 


No. go2 [W 1129/451/98] 
VIENNA, December 31, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Herr Tilgner, President of the Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce, after a private dinner party given in honour of 
Mr. Hannon, M.P.,' who has paid a visit here, had a conversation with 
Mr. Phillpotts? regarding the plan of Austrians for establishing some kind of 
customs preference system. 

2. Herr Tilgner recently attended the meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Paris, together with Herr Richard Riedl, the 
author of the scheme for collective commercial treaties which he laid before 
that body. Herr Riedl, as you are aware, recently wrote an exhaustive 
monograph on the most-favoured-nation clause.3 


1 Member of Parliament for the Moseley division of Birmingham. 
2 Commercial Secretary in H.M. Legation at Vienna. 
3 See Richard Riedl, La Clause de la Nation la Plus Favorisée (Vienna, 1928). 
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3. Herr Tilgner, who brought up the subject himself, did not go into 
details, but contented himself with generalities. He said that the intolerable 
position of Austria, with high customs tariffs all round her, made it necessary 
for her to seek relief in some new combination. What was wanted was a 
system of preferential duties between European industrial countries on the 
one hand, and European agricultural countries on the other, which would 
enable them to exchange their products without being swamped by the 
overwhelming competition from America. This system of special commercial 
treaties should embrace not only the Succession States and the Balkans, but 
also Germany, and perhaps even Italy and France; no exclusive combine 
was thought of, but every European country which liked could join. He was 
very anxious to explain that this idea was not directed against the United 
Kingdom, which would be welcomed if it could join, though he thought that 
consideration for the Dominions might make this impossible. However, 
some other arrangement might no doubt be found which would prevent the 
United Kingdom being disadvantageously affected.* 

4. Mr. Phillpotts contented himself with playing the rdle of the attentive 
listener. 

5. There has been a good deal of agitation here of late against the prin- 
ciple of inserting most-favoured-nation clauses in all commercial treaties. 
It is this principle which has delayed for so long the conclusion of a new 
customs tariff agreement with Germany; Germany is unwilling to give 
Austria concessions as regards import duties on wood, cattle, and some other 
articles because it would then be unable to use its present duties on these 
articles in bargaining for counter-concessions from larger countries, par- 
ticularly Poland and Czechoslovakia. The fact is that when negotiating 
commercial treaties Austrians feel severely the great difference between the 
bargaining power which the present Austria has, as compared with that of 
the former monarchy. 

6. I understand that negotiations for the new commercial agreement with 
Germany will be resumed soon after the new year. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpPs 


+ The Board of Trade commented on this despatch in a letter of January 30, 1930, to the 
Foreign Office, pointing out that Herr Tilgner’s ideas appeared to approximate to schemes 
for a European economic federation such as that of M. Briand (cf. No. 23, note 4). The 
letter stated in particular that the Board of Trade ‘would be disposed to regard such schemes 
sympathetically in so far as their object is to reduce trade barriers in Europe. But in the 
present instance they observe that Herr Tilgner stated that his proposal was intended to 
protect the European countries against the competition of the United States, and this state- 
ment suggests that what he has in mind is an arrangement by which the European nations 
should accord to each other more favourable Customs treatment than that which they 
extend to outside countries, and especially the United States of America. Should this be 
intended, the Board do not doubt that Mr. Secretary Henderson will consider it incon- 
sistent with the traditional trade policy of the United Kingdom to lend countenance to 


such a proposal.’ 
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No. 163 


Mr. N. Henderson! (Belgrade) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 6, 1930) 
No. 501 [C 141/141/92] 


BELGRADE, December 31, 1929 
Sir, 

At the moment the most disquieting feature in the situation in Yugo- 
slavia appears to me to be the increasingly strained nature of the relations 
between this country and Italy. 

2. Internally Yugoslavia, if not entirely contented with her royal dictator- 
ship, seems at least prepared, willingly or perforce, to wait for a while upon 
events and to judge by results. This is necessarily a somewhat superficial 
conclusion since one of the disadvantages of a dictatorship is the preclusion 
of any free expression of public opinion. Nevertheless, though it is difficult 
to ascertain accurately what is going on behind the scenes and though one’s 
judgment must largely be based on hearsay, I see no reason to anticipate in 
the immediate future any serious internal development. The peasants, who 
form at least eighty per cent of the population, have had an excellent 
harvest, taxation is comparatively low and the work of improving railway 
and road communications and agricultural conditions is being steadily 
carried on. The King is undoubtedly popular among all ranks of the Army 
which he has led to conspicuous victory, which he endeavours not without 
success to maintain free from politics and which is the dominant factor in the 
situation. He is the personal link which binds together the component parts 
of the Kingdom and the enthusiasm displayed on the occasion of his anniver- 
sary, even throughout Croatia and at Zagreb, seems to have been in marked 
contrast with the indifference shown a year ago. 

g. It is true that the more intelligent and progressive portion of the nation 
will submit as time goes on less and less willingly to an unconstitutional form 
of government or to excessive militarism and will become gradually and 
increasingly restive. Much is already rumoured of some relaxation of the 
dictatorial powers of the King on the 6th January, the first anniversary of 
their institution. It 1s unlikely that this hope will be realised, unless it be in 
some very anodyne form, though a moderation of the very severe censorship 
regulations would certainly be well advised. If no promise is held out of an 
intention to revert as soon as possible to a Parliamentary régime there will 
be some increase of dissatisfaction among the politically minded of the 
population. But agitation, even if it does become more evident, is unlikely 
to le widespread, though it may inspire individual acts of violence. 

4. Externally on the other hand the situation is exposed to the risk of more 
immediate disturbance. It is true that this risk has been chronic for some 
years past but it has become aggravated in the last few months since the 
execution of Gortan? by the Italian Government at Pola. Scarcely a day 


1 H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 
2 M. Vladimir Gortan, one of five Slovenes from Istria who had been tried in Pola on 
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passes without the appearance in the press, either of Italy or of Yugoslavia, 
of mutually abusive articles. Small but irritating provocations, unfriendly 
demonstrations, charges and counter-charges in respect of the illtreatment of 
minorities, expulsion of Italians from Yugoslavia or Yugoslavs from Italy, 
succeed each other incessantly. The dangers of encouraging the mutual 
hatred of two races are obvious. The sum total of alleged or real provocations 
grows continually larger and there is already a considerable section of 
Italian opinion in this country, and doubtless outside it, which complains 
that Rome and the Italian Minister here do not show sufficient firmness and 
that more forcible methods should be adopted to compel the Yugoslav 
Government to restrain the ebullitions of its subjects and its press. 

5. The question as to the responsibility for this mutual and growing 
hatred between the two countries might, I suppose, be argued ‘ad infinitum’. 
The fact remains that perpetual incidents and press polemics may well end— 
and when least expected—in a major crisis, provoked not necessarily by some 
official act but as the result of some more than usually gross case of individual 
excitability or even by impatience at an intolerably long series of provo- 
cations. 

6. Yugoslavia can certainly not escape her full share of the responsibility 
for this deplorable state of affairs. She has, it is true, no direct material 
advantage to gain from bad relations with Italy. As the result of the War 
Serbia acquired all the territory she could reasonably have hoped for, 
Her appetite at any rate westwards for further territorial aggrandizement 
has been satisfied. Before really considering the half million Slovenes in 
Istria and the hinterland of Trieste she has first to assimilate the other 
sections of the Yugoslavs who were united to her under the Peace Treaty. 
Her essential need to-day is peace and time to consolidate the different 
elements which combine to constitute the Southern Slav Kingdom. She can 
best achieve this by the development of her economical prosperity and in 
this respect owing to her situation she is largely dependent on Italy. Even 
if this were not the case, she is so obviously inferior in numbers, technical 
equipment and sea power that it would be inconceivable folly for her to 
contemplate aggressive designs against Italy. Nor, I am convinced, does 
she; though there may be hotheads among the junior ranks of the Army and 
the more youthful sections of the population who, ignorantly relying on 
French support and wilfully disregarding the moral effects of Fascism, 
consider the Yugoslav Army as it is today more than a match for the Italians 
of Caporetto.3 I feel, in fact, pretty certain that if a major crisis were to 
arise, she would, for all her facile excitability, eat humble pie rather than 
allow herself to be driven to extremes in this critical moment of her existence. 

7. The Italian bogey does however serve one immediately and very 
useful purpose. Whatever dislike based on a consciousness of a superior 


charges of obstructing the Italian plebiscite in March 1929, had been condemned to death 
and executed in October. 


3 Italian forces had been defeated by German and Austrian forces in the Upper Isonzo 
valley in October-November 1917. 
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civilisation Croats and Slovenes may feel for the excessively dominant Serbs; 
or Serbs as a result of their inferiority complex may feel for Croats; all the 
various Yugoslav races are united in their fear and hatred of the Italians. 
The shadow of an Italian menace is the strongest motive to induce the 
Yugoslav unities to draw closer together and the most obvious and useful 
check of any separatist movement. 

8. With this consideration in mind the Yugoslav Government at Belgrade 
is undoubtedly more lenient than it would otherwise be towards Italophobia 
as evinced in press articles and demonstrations and public feeling. Moreover, 
the press censorship in internal matters here being unreasonably severe, 
external politics serve not only as a sort of safety valve but also as an excuse 
for excessive military expenditure and the domination of a military clique. 

g. To this extent, therefore, the charge brought against Yugoslavia of an 
aggressive hostility towards Italy is justified. But the expression of that 
hostility, however dangerous a tool it 1s to play with, is designed for internal 
consumption only and for the specific purposes which I have just mentioned. 
Moreover, it was not created for that purpose and it should not be regarded 
solely from that standpoint. Its origin has a far deeper significance and it is 
inspired far less by aggressiveness than by genuine fear of ultimate Italian 
intentions. 

10. It would indeed be difficult to deny that Yugoslavia has serious ground 
for her apprehensions in this respect. The real cause of the trouble is, of 
course, Albania and the proof which Italian predomination there signifies 
of Italy’s determination to interfere in Balkan affairs and to strengthen her 
position in the Adriatic. It is naturally easy to argue that Yugoslavia merely 
resents Italy doing what she herself would have liked to do. But this is only 
a half truth since under the effective guarantee of the League of Nations 
Albanian independence should have been secure from the excessive influences 
of any single and interested country. One cannot but regard the unfortunate 
decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference of the 9th November, 1921,* provid- 
ing that Italy should be entrusted by the League of Nations with the task of 
defending Albania’s interests in the event of a threat to the latter’s indepen- 
dence, as one of the main causes of Balkan unrest. The treaty of Tirana of 
November 1926,5 which was the logical sequence of that decision, was re- 
garded at Belgrade as creating a scarcely veiled Italian protectorate in 
Albania. Since Yugoslavia cannot allow Italy permanently to establish 
herself on her south-west flank, military circles in this country have from that 
date ‘resigned themselves to the prospect of an early war with Italy’. I quote 
from an annual report of my predecessor, nor would I venture to disagree 
with him except to substitute ‘eventual’ for ‘early’. The second treaty of 
Tirana® was a confirmation of the first, and the Italian penetration, financial, 


4 This declaration is printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xii, p. 383. 

5 The Italian—Albanian treaty of friendship of November 27, 1926, is printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 125, pp. 5-6. 

6 This Italian—Albanian treaty of alliance of November 22, 1927, is printed of. ctt., 
vol. 127, pp. 4-6. 
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administrative and military, has persisted systematically ever since. No 
independent witness would, I think, deny that a ‘de facto’ protectorate 
actually exists, and, in order to make clear what this must signify to Yugo- 
slavia, I would compare British objections to the establishment of any Great 
Power in Belgium. 

11. When, in addition to the Italian activities in Albania, one considers 
Italian ambitions in respect of the Dalmatian coast, the ramifications of her 
intrigues throughout the Balkans, the connivance of her officials in the 
smuggling of arms into Bulgaria, her connection with the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation, her sympathy with Hungary, her obvious 
efforts to form a hostile bloc of nations round Yugoslavia, her readiness to 
give support to any and every potential enemy and to obstruct any measure 
calculated to be of benefit to Yugoslavia, the increasing bitterness of the 
latter is easily understood and—what 1s more—difficult to restrain. 

12. I may be regarded as having greatly exaggerated Italy’s réle as the 
villain of the piece. If this is so, I would however submit that there is a 
tendency in many quarters to be too prone to accept the view that Yugo- 
slavia is principally to blame for a situation which is so opposed to peace and 
stability in South-Eastern Europe. I would further submit, without wishing 
to take too many analogies from history, that the present day Italian 
manceuvres across the Adriatic bear considerable ressemblance [sic] to similar 
Austrian manoeuvres across the Sava in the years which preceded the Great 
War. 

13. Even so, it is inconceivable to anticipate an actual attack by Italy on 
Yugoslavia. What is, however, not outside the bounds of possibility is 
a situation developing into a rupture of relations, which in its turn might 
entail measures short of war intended to ensure the humiliation of Yugo- 
slavia. The precedent of the Italo-Greek crisis of 19237 cannot be forgotten 
and the faults of the Yugoslavs are so glaring that the question as to whether 
such a rupture was engineered by Italy or provoked by Belgrade might well 
appear to be an open one. The humiliation of Yugoslavia is certainly a 
consummation which Italy would welcome. 

14. Be that as it may, Italy’s policy in Albania and the Balkans merely 
engenders mutual suspicions and unrest in this part of the world and is in this 
respect directly contrary to British policy, the sole aim of which is, I take it, 
to ensure peace and stability therein. So long as the decision of the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference of 1921 to leave Italy a free hand in Albania® is 
allowed to stand, and so long as she persists in stimulating ex-enemy countries 
to hope for a revision of the Peace Treaties and in encouraging Croatian 
separatists outside and Albanian irredentists inside Yugoslavia, it will be 
difficult to find:a real remedy for that increasing hostility between her 
and Yugoslavia which, if allowed to drift along unchecked, may well lead 


7 i.e. the Corfu incident of 1923: cf. League of Nations Official Journal, November 1923, 
passim, and April 1924, pp. 523-7. 
8 Mr. Sargent stated in a marginal note against the preceding eight words: ‘This is 
hardly a correct definition of the Resolution.’ 
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ultimately to events which will definitely menace the maintenance of peace 
and stability in South-Eastern Europe.® 
I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


9 Mr. Henderson further reported in his despatch No. 4 of January 2, 1930, that on the 
previous day M. Marinkovitch had told him that he wished ‘to draw my earnest attention 
to the unsatisfactory state of relations with Italy’. Mr. Henderson informed M. Marinko- 
vitch that he had reported on this subject, and added: ‘Without going into the question of 
responsibility, I thought it would be wise for his Government to do what it could to restrain 
the polemics of its press and to adopt a more friendly attitude towards its neighbours. It 
would be well advised also by signing the optional clause [see Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice of December 16, 1920, printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 860-72] and General Act of Arbitration [of September 26, 
1928, v. op. cit., vol. 130, pp. 878-88] to give proof to the League of Nations of its own good 
faith and its trust in the League as its best security against aggression and injustice.’ 
M. Marinkovitch expressed hopes of signing these acts and assured Mr. Henderson that his 
Government were doing their best to avoid an incident with Italy. Mr. Henderson com- 
mented that his impression was that ‘the Yugoslav Government is getting into a state of 
panic over Italy’s ulterior designs against this country’. 


No. 164 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 1 Telegraphic: by telephone [C rorr4g/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, january I, 1930, 12.25 p.m, 

Your telegram No. 189.! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer requests you to thank M. Tardieu 
cordially for his friendly message. He will arrive at The Hague on the 
morning of January 3rd and will be at M. Tardieu’s disposal at any time 
that morning after 10.30. 


t No. 158. 


No. 165 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 2) 
No. 3 [C 29/29/22] 
Secret and very confidential PARIS, January I, 1930 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 1748! of December 27th, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Ministry for Foreign Affairs read to me last 
evening a memorandum describing the course of the general Franco-Italian 


negotiations. I was told that this document could not be handed to me and 
that the oral communication was in no sense to be regarded as official. It 


! See Second Series, Volume I, No. 126. 
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was made only because I had informed the Ministry of the state of ignorance 
in which I was respecting the later stages of these negotiations and ‘a cause 
de la grande confiance que vous nous inspirez et parceque nous savons que 
vous ne vous en servirez que dans le but de I’apaisement général’. 

2. As we knew, these negotiations had begun with the arrival of M. de 
Beaumarchais? in Rome in the early spring of 1928. At that date the Italian 
Government had proposed a Franco-Italian Treaty of Conciliation and 
Friendship on the lines generally of the treaties which the French Govern- 
ment was negotiating with various other Powers. With this treaty the Italian 
Government had suggested should be signed three other protocols dealing 
with Tangier, the status of Italians in Tunisia and the Libyan boundary, of 
which the Italian Government stated they were seeking only a small modifica- 
tion in accordance with Article 13 of the Treaty of London of 1915.3 The 
French Government intimated their readiness to study these proposals. 

g. On July 25th, 1928, the Tangier convention was signed‘ and the Italian 
desiderata at Tangier were satisfied, despite the fact, I was reminded, that 
the Italian Government had at an earlier date specifically disinterested them- 
selves in the Moroccan settlement. On August 6th, 1928, M. de Beaumar- 
chais communicated to M. Mussolini a draft treaty of conciliation and 
friendship, and a series of interviews took place at Rome in which M. Musso- 
lini stated exactly the modifications which he required of the Libyan frontier 
and the French Ambassador explained the French desire to free Tunisia 
from the Italian mortgage. At this date M. Mussolini made no insurmount- 
able objection to the French proposals. 

4. On December 21st, 1928, M. de Beaumarchais proposed that the treaty 
of conciliation and arbitration should now be given an official character. 
He submitted at the same time definite proposals respecting the status of 
Italians in Tunisia and the delimitation of the Libyan frontier (see enclo- 
sures to Foreign Office despatch No. 157 to Rome of January 28th, 1929: 
South-Eastern Europe Print January 28th 1929, Section 1).5 These pro- 
posals were in accord with the Italian desiderata as defined in the earlier 
conversations. 

5. At this stage the Italian attitude seemed to change, and no reply was 
made to M. de Beaumarchais’ proposals until June 29th, 1929,° when after 
several requests to expedite the negotiations, M. Mussolini indicated that 
progress respecting the treaty of conciliation and friendship was dependent 
on French agreement to the continuance of the Franco-Italian Conventions 
of 18967 ‘sans modification aucune’ for a minimum period of 10 years. He 


2 French Ambassador at Rome: cf. Volume IV of this series, No. 152. 

3 This agreement between France, Russia, Great Britain and Italy is printed in Cmd. 671 
of 1920. 

4 This Protocol is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 449-67. Its 
main provision was the accession of Italy to the Convention of December 18, 1923, on the 
Organisation of the Statute of the Tangier Zone, printed op. cit., vol. 117, pp. 499-534. 

5 See Volume VI, No. 59. 6 V. op. cit., No. 116, note 1. 

7 The Franco-Italian Conventions of September 28, 1896, are printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 88, pp. 717-42. 
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also stated that the territorial concessions proposed by the French on the 
Libyan frontier were insufficient. The French had offered him 40,000 
square kilometres. He required 10 times as much—400,000 square kilométres. 
I was informed that such concessions, apart from the excitement they would 
have raised in the French Chambers, would have compromised the com- 
munications with the French possessions around Lake Chad.® On July 22nd, 
1929, the French Government informed their Ambassador that their effort[s] 
to reach agreement did not seem to be appreciated but that none the less 
they adhered to them. On October 7th the Italian Government stated that 
they intended to adhere to their proposals of June 29th, 1929. 

6. The memorandum read to me continued that in the circumstances set 
out above it would be seen that if the negotiations had not succeeded, no 
responsibility rested with France. The French Government had been in- 
spired by the friendliest feelings towards Italy and had done all they could 
to take account of the Italian wishes. The Italians, however, asked more 
than French opinion could concede and the French Government were 
surprised and disappointed at the difficulties with which they were meeting. 
The latest Italian note on the naval question seemed to propose that the 
treaty of arbitration and friendship was to be a condition of naval conces- 
sions.! There was no connection between that treaty and a Mediterranean 
pact or a treaty of general guarantee. 

7. We turned to the question of French policy and French influence in 
the Balkans. I was told that in Yugoslavia as in the other Balkan countries 
the interest of France was peace. The calumnies according to which French 
agents incited the Yugoslavs against Italy had not a shadow of truth. All 
that the French Government desired was that in the Balkans Italy, like 
France, should respect ‘la charte de Europe’. Rome wished to regard the 
Adriatic as an Italian sea, but Yugoslavia could not be denied all access to 
that sea, otherwise there would be an explosion. It was true that Yugoslavia 
had purchased armaments abroad since 1919, but those armaments were for 
defence. The Italian intentions were doubtful and the situation on the 
Bulgarian frontier was still uncertain, though the French Government were 
constantly working, as were we, to ease the situation there. The fact that 
they did not always act vis-a-vis these Governments in precisely the same 
manner as we, did not imply that their wish was not peace like ours. They 
had, however, other sources of information than we, and there were times 
when they considered that for them other means were desirable to achieve 
the common object. 

8. There were stories in circulation in Paris that the Yugoslav Government 
were now endeavouring to float new loans abroad. As usual the French 


8 In a letter of December 26, 1929, to Mr. Sargent Sir R. Graham had reported that 
M. de Beaumarchais had informed him that ‘the new claims of Signor Mussolini are a great 
square piece coming right down to Borku and including, incidentally, territory which 
Monsicur de Beaumarchais thinks belongs to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This claim would 
take in Tibesti. Monsieur de Beaumarchais says that this area is believed to be rich in 
minerals.’ 
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Government’s enemies at home and abroad stated that the proceeds of these 
loans were to be spent on armaments. So far as the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs knew the loan which it seemed the Yugoslavs were trying to float 
was intended for the stabilisation of the dinar. Messrs. Rothschilds probably 
knew what was happening in this matter, and that at any rate it was one 
on which at a future date it might be well for the British and French Govern- 
ments to act together. 

g. I was again told that it was natural for Yugoslavia to wish to be armed 
and to have an up-to-date army, but this army was not a menace. Yugo- 
slavia wanted nothing abroad; why should she wish to make war? As on 
December 27th, I was again reminded in the most friendly way, that whilst 
two submarines had recently been delivered to the Yugoslav Government by 
France, two had also been delivered by Great Britain.'. As regards the 
incident which recently arose out of the French naval visit to Yugoslav 
ports,® regret was expressed at this occurrence, but it was pointed out that 
a British squadron often visited those waters and that upon occasion it was 
necessary to show the French flag in what were, after all, allied ports. Only 
three destroyers were concerned; it was the first time that French ships had 
visited these waters for six years and a visit had been paid to Naples en route. 
The Italian attitude over this was just as unreasonable as over the question 
of the Fascist refugees. The French tradition, like that of Great Britain, had 
long been to admit political refugees, but the best watch possible was kept 
upon them and it was really too much, as in the case of the recent attack 
on the Italian Crown Prince," to accuse the French Government of deliberate 
complicity in the plot. 

10. Later in the evening I saw M. Berthelot and thanked him for all the 
information which had been communicated to me respecting France and 
Italy. He also impressed upon me its highly confidential and unofficial 
character. He knew that it would be used only in the interests of what we all 
had at heart, the general peace. 

IT have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


9 The reference would appear to be to an anti-Italian demonstration at the Adriatic port 
of Shibenik on the occasion of a French naval visit in December 1929. 
10 On October 24, 1929, an attempt had been made in Brussels on the life of the Prince 
of Piedmont by an Italian of left-wing sympathies who had been living in Paris. 
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Memorandum for the Law Officers of the Crown 
[C 56/56/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 2, 1930 


The advice of the Law Officers is requested on the question whether the 
sanctions which the Treaty of Versailles provides for in the case of a default 
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by Germany upon her Reparation obligations will continue to be applic- 
able in the event of a default by Germany on her obligations under the 
Young Plan. 

2. The Treaty of Versailles provided for the appointment of the Repara- 
tion Commission which was constituted as the exclusive agency of the 
Creditor Governments for receiving and distributing the Reparation pay- 
ments to be made by Germany. The Commission had to determine the 
amount of damage for which Germany was responsible and to draw up 
a schedule of payments for discharging the entire obligation. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, therefore, Germany’s Reparation obligation consisted 
of a schedule of payments laid down by the Reparation Commission. As 
regards sanctions, the Treaty provided that the Reparation Commission 
should forthwith give notice to each of the interested Powers of any German 
default and make such recommendations as it thought necessary; and the 
Commission could decide that a default had occurred by a majority. 
(Part VIII, Annex II, paragraph 17). The Treaty continues, (para- 
graph 18) :— 

‘The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have the 
right to take in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which Germany 
agrees not to regard as acts of War, may include economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals and in general such other measures as the 
respective Governments may determine to be necessary in the circum- 
stances’. 


Article 430 further provides that 


‘in case . . .! the Reparation Commission finds that Germany refused to 
observe the whole or part of her obligations under the present Treaty with 
regard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas specified in Article 
429° (i.e. the Rhineland) ‘will be re-occupied immediately by the Allied 
and Associated forces’. 


3. The French Government interpreted the Treaty provisions as per- 
mitting the Allied Powers to act individually, and to take measures going 
beyond ‘economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals’ or anything of 
the same character. On this interpretation they occupied the Ruhr in 
January 1923 without the consent of the British Government. 

4. The London Agreements of goth August, 1924, putting into effect the 
Dawes Plan,? did not abrogate the Treaty provisions which had given rise 
to the Ruhr occupation, but contained provisions intended to prevent any 
repetition of isolated action on the part of individual Powers. They provided 
that if the Reparation Commission declared (or refused to declare) a German 
default by a majority, any member of the Commission could appeal to an 
independent Arbitral Commission of three whose decision would be final. 
It was further provided that for the purposes of the Dawes Plan an American 
citizen (not representing the United States Government) should be appointed 


1 Punctuation as in original quotation. 2 Cf. No. 7, note 1. 
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as an additional member of the Reparation Commission. Finally, ifa default3 
was declared under the above conditions, the Allied Governments were to 
confer at once on the nature of the sanctions to be applied and would safe- 
guard any specific securities pledged for the Dawes Loan. Further, the 
London Agreement contained the following clause (Annex IV, Article 5): 
“Unless otherwise expressly stipulated in the preceding Articles of this Agree- 
ment, all the existing rights of the Signatory Governments under the Treaty 
of Versailles read with the Report of the (Dawes) Experts are reserved’. 

5- The Dawes Plan did not purport to be a final settlement of Germany’s 
obligations. It laid down annuities which would be accepted in full satisfac- 
tion of Germany’s obligations for reparation and other Treaty charges so 
long as the Dawes Plan was in force, but did not fix the number of years for 
which the annuities should be paid. The Young plan, on the contrary, is 
intended as a complete and final settlement of Germany’s obligations. 

6. A copy of the Young Plan is attached (Paper A),* but for the purposes 
of the present reference it is thought that the following summary of the rele- 
vant provisions of the Plan will be sufficient. The Plan fixes 59 annuities to 
be paid by Germany in full discharge of her obligations for reparation and 
other Treaty costs. It provides that the relations between Germany and 
the Reparation Commission shall come to an end, and that the annuities 
shall be paid to the new Bank for International Settlements, to which will 
be transferred such of the functions of the Reparation Commission as con- 
tinue to exist under the Young Plan. 

7. The Young Plan deals in a number of passages with the commercial 
character of Germany’s obligations under it, and the nature of the security 
for the payments, but it is completely silent on the question of the application 
of sanctions in the event of a default by Germany on her obligations under the 
Plan. These two questions appear to be quite distinct; for example, a 
mortgage on a house constitutes security for an ordinary commercial debt in 
private life, while imprisonment for failure to pay debts constitutes a sanction. 

As regards security, the Experts record their view (paragraphs 1o1 and 
102 of the Report)5 ‘that the basis of security for the payment of the annuities 
is the solemn undertaking of the German Government to which no further 
Guarantee can add anything whatsoever’. 

‘The Committee accordingly recommends that the Creditor Governments 


3 Note in original: ‘Such a default was defined by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (House of 
Commons, August 5th, 1924) as being a ‘‘default which is a serious one and which comes 
before the Reparation Commission as a large German [general] default, a flagrant default, 
a default which cannot be judged to be a mechanical default, a default about which it can 
be alleged (and about which evidence can be presented). “This could not have taken place 
unless there were a conspiracy in high places to throw off obligations undertaken in August 
1924 by the German Government to put this Report into operation’’’. [See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., 
H. of C., vol. 176, cols. 2829-30.] This definition was accepted by the Heads of the Allied 
Delegations at the London Conference and by Herr Marx [German Chancellor November 
1923-January 1925] on behalf of Germany on the 7th August, 1924.’ 

4 Paper A was a copy of Cmd. 3343. 

5 i.e. the first two paragraphs on p. 20 of Cmd. 3343. 
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should take steps to release all controls, special securities, pledges or charges 
which may remain in their hands other than those specifically referred to 
above and should recognise that their acceptance of the solemn undertaking 
of the German Government replaces any securities, pledges, charges or controls 
as may in fact [now] exist’. Thus the Young Plan abolishes the Industrail 
[sec] Bonds and the Railway bonds provided for by the Dawes Plan; the pay- 
ment of the assigned revenues to the Allied Commissioner will cease and all 
that will be required is that these revenues should be kept free of any prior 
charge or from any second charge not approved by the International Bank. 
The Agent-General for Reparation Payments will cease to exist and there will 
no longer be foreign members of the German Railway Company and of the 
Industrial Bank. Most important of all, the Commission and foreign 
Directors of the Reichsbank, whose duty was to ensure that the currency and 
credit policy of Germany should be so directed as to facilitate the trans- 
ference of Reparations, are to be withdrawn. These changes are described 
in paragraph 161° of the Plan as the ‘attainment of financial autonomy’ by 
Germany. 

The Plan contains numerous references to the assimilation of the Repara- 
tion Debt to a commercial obligation, freedom from interference and super- 
vision, and the liquidation of all political controls. The following passages 
illustrate this. 

Paragraph 21,7 in referring to the International Bank, says that ‘its 
members shall engage themselves to banish the atmosphere of war, to 
obliterate its animosities, its partisanships, its tendencious phrases, and to 
work together for a common end in a spirit of mutual interest and goodwill’. 

In paragraph 31,8 the Young Committee state that they are recommending 
a scheme of annuities that are ‘closely assimilated to commercial and financial 
obligations; it carries with it welcome freedom from interference and super- 
vision’. 

In paragraph 32, they refer to ‘machinery of a non-political character in 
the realm of general finance’, and to ‘a system of handling the annuities in 
a way which, so far as it leads to their commercialisation, would remove 
them from the sphere of inter-Governmental relations’. 

In paragraph 38° they refer to ‘the problem of substituting authority of 
an external financial and non-political character for the present machinery 
and controls of the Dawes Plan’. 

In paragraph 52," they refer to the need for a banking institution which 
‘makes logical the liquidation of all political controls and provides instead 
machinery essentially commercial and financial in character which carries 
with it all the support and at the same time all the responsibilities that 
economic engagements imply’. 


6 i.e. subparagraph (3) on p. 29, tbid. 

7 i.e. the last paragraph on p. 5, tbid. 

8 i.e. the last paragraph of §4 on p. 7, tbid. 

9 i.e. the penultimate paragraph on p. 8, tid. 
10 i.e. the first paragraph of §6 on p. 10, tid. 
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In paragraph 76," they refer to Germany as ‘undertaking a responsibility 
identical in its nature with the solemn covenants of a debtor on a commercial 
and financial basis’. 

In paragraph 148,'2 they refer to the ‘creation of the Bank for International 
Settlements in order to provide machinery for the removal of the Reparation 
obligation from the political to the financial sphere’ and to the procedure 
‘necessary in order to assimilate this obligation as closely as possible to an 
ordinary commercial obligation’. 

In paragraph 166'3 the Experts say ‘the organisation and machinery of 
the Dawes Plan were based on the conviction that it must find its proper 
guarantee in the interest of all parties to carry it out in good faith. In 
aiming as it did at the transference of the Reparation payments from the 
political to the economic and business sphere, it presumed constant co- 
operation between debtor and creditor alike. The new system goes further 
along the same road, replacing the collaboration of separate administrative 
and Governmental organisation by common work in a wholly financial 
institution, in the management of which Germany is to take an appropriate 
part’. 

In paragraph 137' of the Annexes, the Experts said that ‘the financial 
service of these mobilisable or mobilised portions of the annuities shall 
constitute a final, absolute, and unconditional international obligation in 
the ordinary financial sense of the word’. 

8. A further point of importance is that Germany’s obligation under the 
Plan replaces her previous obligations. 

Paragraph 965 of the Plan states that ‘as from the date of the putting into 
force of this Plan, Germany’s previous obligation shall be entirely replaced 
by the obligation laid down in this Plan’. 

g. These passages show that the effect of the Young Plan is to replace 
Germany’s obligations under the Treaty, which were of a political character, 
by her obligations under the Young Plan, which are of a commercial and 
financial character. It will be seen that in the view of the Young Committee 
the commercial character to be given to the German obligation would im- 
prove the security of the debt. The Treasury, however, for the reasons 
explained in a memorandum, of which an extract is attached (Paper B), 
consider that, despite the language of the Plan, the Reparation debt must 
to a large extent remain a political debt, and that accordingly the view that 
the security would be improved by the quasi-commercial character given to 
it is open to serious doubt. 

10. There is no reference whatsoever in the Plan to what would happen 
if Germany were to default on these commercial obligations or whether it was 
intended that the sanctions applicable in the event of default under the 
Treaty of Versailles should continue to be applicable in the event of default 

11 j.e, the second paragraph on p. 15, tbid. 

12 1.e. the first paragraph of § 10 on p. 28, tbid. 

13 i.e. subparagraph (7) on p. 30, tbid. 14 1,e. §5 on p. 52, thid. 
1S i.e. the last paragraph on p. 18, ibid. 
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under the Young Plan. On this latter point divergent views have been 
expressed by the French and English lawyers who have so far had to con- 
sider the question. 

11. The view of the English lawyers is that the putting into force of the 
Young Plan will put an end to the possibility of the application in accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles of the sanctions provided for in paragraph 18 
of Annex II to Part VIII and Article 430, unless special provision is made for 
the application in given circumstances of the sanctions in question. Their 
view is that since under paragraph 96 of the Plan (see paragraph 8 above) 
Germany’s previous obligation is to be ‘entirely replaced by the obligation 
laid down in this Plan’, it will no longer be possible for Germany to default 
‘in the performance of any obligation under this part of the present Treaty’ 
(see paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex IT), or to refuse ‘to observe the whole or 
part of her obligations under the present Treaty with regard to Reparation’ 
(Article 430). This view may be supported by the consideration that since 
the Young Plan provides for the discharge of the whole of Germany’s 
financial obligations resulting from the Treaty of Versailles, whether under 
the head of Reparation or under the other provisions of the Treaty, it will 
no longer be possible to say that any particular default by Germany in the 
performance of her obligations under the Young Plan is a default in respect 
of Reparation. Moreover, since an essential condition of the application of 
the sanctions provided by the Treaty of Versailles is a finding of Germany’s 
default by the Reparation Commission, it would not be possible for the 
sanctions in question to be applied unless either the Reparation Commission 
were continued in existence for this particular purpose, or its functions in 
this respect were transferred to some other body, such as the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. No such provision exists in the Young Plan. This view 
is developed in the note dated December 5 (Paper C) by Sir John Fischer 
Williams, the British member of the Legal Service of the Reparation Com- 
mission, who will be the Legal Adviser of the British Delegation at The 
Hague, and in a letter (Paper D) dated December 12th from the Legal 
Adviser of the Foreign Office to Mr. Leith Ross of the Treasury. 

12. The only statement of the French view which is at present in the 
possession of His Majesty’s Government is contained in a note (Paper E)'6 
dated December 28th by M. Lyon, the French member of the Legal Service 
of the Reparation Commission, who will be the Legal Adviser of the French 
Delegation at The Hague. Generally speaking, the French view appears to 
be that the experts who prepared the Young Plan had no authority to deal 
with the question of the application of the Versailles sanctions and that it is 
inconceivable that the acceptance of their Report can have the effect of 
terminating the possibility of such sanctions. The effect of the adoption of 
the Young Plan will not be to replace the existing obligation of Germany by 
a new one, but to substitute new machinery for its discharge for that already 
existing, and, therefore, the sanctions provided by the Treaty in the case of 
a default by Germany will remain applicable in the event of a default by her 

16 Not printed. 
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in the payments contemplated by the Young Plan. The French view is 
understood to be that even though no specific provision were made for the 
continuance of the functions of the Reparation Commission in relation to 
a default by Germany, the Commission would still theoretically remain in 
existence and could be called upon to act in the event of such default. 

13. In these circumstances the Law Officers are requested to advise 
whether in the event of no reference being made to sanctions in the instru- 
ments by which the Young Plan is put into force, it will still be open to the 
Creditor Powers to avail themselves of the provisions of paragraph 18 of 
Annex II to Part VIII and of Article 430 of the Treaty of Versailles. In view 
of the fact that the Hague Conference reassembles tomorrow and that the 
question is almost certain to come up at an early stage, the Secretary of 
State would be most grateful if he could receive the Law Officers’ opinion 
at the earliest possible date. 


PAPER B 


Extract from Treasury Memorandum dated December 10, 1929 


The Plan makes frequent reference to commercialising the German 
obligations, and it appears to have been intended that the Bank as the 
representative of ‘commercial’ Creditors would if necessary put economic 
pressure on Germany to oblige her to fulfil her undertakings. But if we are to 
judge from the attitude of the members of the Organisation Committee of 
the Bank, the Bank will be much more interested in promoting the security 
of Germany’s real commercial obligations (particularly those contracted in 
America) than in pressing for payment of her reparation obligations. The 
Organisation Committee has in fact, to a large extent, departed from the 
conception of the Plan that the Bank would undertake ‘the entire work of 
external administration of the Plan’, and has reduced the Bank, on the 
Reparation side, to an institution which will do little more than receive and 
hold the Creditors’ money and honour their cheques. 

In these circumstances, it cannot be predicted with any confidence that 
Germany’s commercial credit will be threatened if she fails to pay the 
annuities in full. Deliberate pressure by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments on German credit is probably out of the question both for the reasons 
given above and because any such pressure, while injuring Germany, would 
also make it more difficult for her to pay, and so would turn like a boomerang 
against the Creditors. It is possible that a default by Germany on her 
obligations, or even a postponement of payments, might involve a temporary 
blow to German commercial credit, but this would be partly neutralised by 
the resulting saving in foreign currencies and if the Reichsbank took the 
necessary steps to reassure commercial creditors that they would be able to 
obtain payment as and when desired, it is open to doubt whether the shock 
to German credit would be serious or have any permanent effect. In fact, 
despite the language of the Plan, the reparation debt will not be a true 
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commercial obligation until it has been converted into a market debt and as 
this cannot be done with the postponable annuities, those annuities—out of 
which the bulk of the British Empire share of Reparations has to be paid— 
must in any case remain a political debt. Indeed, Dr. Schacht, on whose 
policy the possibility of payment will largely depend, has said openly that he 
considers that the Plan will only last four or five years, and he has hinted that 
in his view Germany has no moral responsibility for paying the postponable 
annuity. Dr. Schacht’s attitude is important because he is in the best position 
to judge the financial effects of a default and if he feels that he can afford to 
use such language, it is a bad augury for the successful working of the Plan. 


PAPER C 


The Young Plan and Sanctions 


In my opinion the right, conferred by the Treaty of Versailles on the 
Allied and Associated Powers, to take measures of coercion against Germany, 
usually described as ‘sanctions’, in case of voluntary default, cannot be 
exercised for the enforcement of the German liabilities under the Young 
Plan. The Young Plan creates a new German liability ‘entirely replacing’ 
the previous German obligation and repeatedly emphasizes the purely 
financial and commercial character of this new obligation. Further, the 
‘sanctions’ provided for by the Treaty of Versailles all depend for their 
enforcement on the action of the Reparation Commission, but it is a provision 
of the Young Plan (Annex I, para. 115)!7 that the relations of the Reparation 
Commission with Germany will be terminated, and it clearly is not con- 
templated that the new Bank for International Settlements is to take over 
a function of the Reparation Commission which is essentially of a political 
character and inappropriate to a financial institution. 

It may be added that the conception of a ‘sanction’ cannot readily be 
harmonised with the general assumption of the legal equality of contracting 
States and that if measures of the nature of ‘sanctions’ are to be exercised by 
one State against another, provisions permitting such an exercise must have 
been clearly accepted by the State affected in an international instrument. 

5-12.29. JOHN FiscHER WILLIAMS 


Parer D 


Letter from Mr. Malkin to Mr. Leith-Ross (Treasury) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1929 

My dear Leith Ross, 
I have considered the point raised in your letter of the roth.!8 Apart 
altogether from the compatibility of the Versailles sanctions with existing 


17 i.e. the first paragraph on p. 49 of Cmd. 3343. 

18 Not printed. This letter transmitted to the Foreign Office the Treasury memorandum 
of which an extract is printed as paper B above and Sir J. Fischer Williams’s opinion printed 
as paper C above. Mr. Leith-Ross stated: ‘I am not clear, however, that Fischer Williams 
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political conditions in Europe and the situation created by the putting into 
operation of the Young Plan, it seems to me clear that the sanctions in 
question will not be available in future to the creditor Powers, and, at the 
risk of repeating what is said in Fischer Williams’s note of December 5th, it 
may be well to say why I am of this opinion. 

Under paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II, the condition precedent to the 
imposition of the sanctions referred to in paragraph 18 is a default by 
Germany ‘in the performance of any obligation under this part of the present 
Treaty’, of which notice is given to the interested Powers by the Reparation 
Commission. Under Article 430, the condition precedent to the reoccupation 
of German territory is a finding by the Reparation Commission ‘that 
Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the 
present Treaty with regard to reparation’. Therefore, in each case it is 
necessary (1) that Germany should default in her reparation obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles, and (2) that the Reparation Commission 
should find that this is so. As I understand the matter, the effect of the Young 
Plan is to wipe out altogether Germany’s reparation obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles and to replace them by her obligations under the Plan; 
while another result is that the Reparation Commission will cease to exist 
and its functions will terminate except insofar as they may be transferred to 
the new Bank for International Settlements. The result is, therefore, that 
it will be impossible in future for condition (1) to be fulfilled, and impossible 
for condition (2) to be fulfilled unless the powers of the Reparation Com- 
mission under the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles referred to above are 
specifically transferred to the Bank, which could only be done with German 
consent. 

It does not follow that there would be no steps which it would be open 
to the creditor Powers to take in the event ofa voluntary default by Germany. 
Except insofar as the agreement putting into force the Young Plan might 
exclude the possibility of such action, it would be open to the Powers in 
question to have recourse to any measures which are normally regarded as 
legitimate as a means of putting pressure on a state which is violating its 
treaty obligations; but it is a good deal easier to say this than to indicate 
what, in the case postulated, these measures could be. Measures, like the 
occupation of German territory which really amount to warlike action are 
ruled out by the Hague Convention on the Recovery of Contract Debts,'9 the 


does not go too far in holding that the Young Plan obligations not only abrogate the old 
obligations but also abrogate the sanctions for a default on those obligations. We should 
like to have your views on this point, for if this is indeed the position and the acceptance of 
the Young Plan definitely debars the Powers from putting any effective pressure on Germany 
in case of default, however flagrant, it will be difficult to let the point pass in silence. But 
I recognise that there are strong arguments against exciting a controversy on this matter, 
and if a reasonable case could be made for the view that reprisals would be permissible 
under the Plan in case of a flagrant default, we could more readily acquiesce in leaving the 
subject alone.’ 


19 This convention of October 18, 1907, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 
100, pp. 314-26. 
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Treaty of Locarno, the Kellogg Pact, and the Covenant, and the same is 
probably true of pacific blockade. Methods of economic pressure or means 
of collecting money, like the Reparation Recovery Act, would be possible, 
but would probably do the creditor Powers more harm than good. In 
certain circumstances action at Geneva might perhaps be useful; a volun- 
tary default by Germany could be brought before the Council under the 
last paragraph of Article 11 of the Covenant, while if Germany’s default 
consisted in a refusal to comply with a finding of some tribunal established 
under the new Hague agreement, recourse might be had to the last para- 
graph of Article 13, under which the Council is to propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect to the award or decision. I am disposed 
to think that in the circumstances postulated action at Geneva would be 
more likely to be effective than anything else, but I must admit that this 1s 
not saying much; the possibility, however, of such action may be sufficient 
to enable us to leave the question of sanctions alone, if this is on other grounds 
considered a desirable policy. 

I enclose a spare copy of this letter in case you care to send it to Fischer 
Williams, as I am not sure where he is at the moment. 

H. W. MALKIN 


No. 167 


Mr. Bernays (Danzig) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 15) 
No. 1 [N 251/250/55] 
DANZIG, January 2, 1930 
Sir :— 

I have the honour to report that the usual New Year’s receptions were held 
yesterday by President Sahm, by the Polish diplomatic representative, 
M. Strasburger; and by the Senate. 

2. The speech of President Sahm to the Consular Corps was almost 
identical with a brief review of the past ten years published over his signature 
in the Danziger Neueste Nachrichten on New Years Eve. In this the Presi- 
dent lays stress on the fact that the wound caused by the separation of Danzig 
from the German Reich has in no sense begun to heal and that the pain of 
this enforced separation will remain in German hearts as long as the separa- 
tion lasts. He emphasises the fact that it is a duty common to all citizens to 
preserve the German character of the Free City. 

3. Dr. Sahm reminds his readers that on the occasion of a visit to Danzig 
of the Polish Prime Minister Dr. Bartel in February 1928 that gentleman 
made the statement that ‘the programme of the Polish Government comprised 
an understanding in regard to the preservation of the national character of 
the Free City’ and concludes with the fervent hope that this declaration may 
be upheld in very deed. 

4. With the exception of the semi-official Polish ‘Baltische Presse’ (which 
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this morning indulges in sarcastic comment) the newspapers of the Free City 
likewise took occasion to review not only the past year but also the conclusion 
of the first decade since the creation of the State. The tone of these reviews 
is pessimistic in the extreme, both the political and the economic aspects of 
the present situation being characterized as unsatisfactory. Sentiments 
similar to those of President Sahm in regard to the loyalty of the people to 
their brothers-in-blood in Germany are expressed with varying degrees of 
forcefulness, and regret for their separation is so evident that the flags which 
flew on New Years Day (an official holiday) from all public buildings and 
from all Consulates somehow suggested that they were out of harmony with 
the spirit of the place. Needless to say Gdynia and all its obvious implica- 
tions found frequent mention in these reviews. 

5. I have been impressed of late by the frequency with which the citizens 
of the Free City take it for granted in conversation that things cannot 
indefinitely continue as they are in Danzig at the present time; that both 
politically and economically the situation is too intolerable to be considered 
as lasting. This is true even among leading business men who a year or two 
ago were advocating what is referred to as the ‘Verstandigungspolitik’ or 
policy of conciliation or compromise. They appear to recognize that the 
policy has failed and that from now on recourse must be had on every dis- 
puted point to the mediatory offices of the High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations, and if necessary to the final arbitrament of the League. 

6. It is not often that these ubiquitous complaints get beyond the point 
of stressing the calamitous nature of the present situation, but recently 
one of the best informed private citizens that I have yet met went a step 
further and suggested that surely the light would eventually come from 
within and the people of Germany would recognize the bulwark for all 
Europe which the Poles present against destructive influences from the East, 
while the Poles would realize how completely their future security and indeed 
their national existence depend on a friendly well-disposed Germany. The 
time may not be ripe, in the opinion of this individual, for such an under- 
standing, but if peace is to be preserved it must eventually be reached, and 
then the two nations by friendly negotiation might agree to restore Danzig 
and the Baltic end of the Corridor to Germany (thereby reuniting East 
Prussia), creating at the same time in Danzig and Gdynia ‘free’ zones for 
the use of Poland similar to the access to the sea which Czechoslovakia 
enjoys in this manner at Hamburg, Yugoslavia at Salonica and Porto Barro, 
and Hungary at Fiume. That such a course would be the policy of reason 
seems beyond a doubt, but with national feeling in both states running 
along lines more in keeping with the Middle Ages than with the post-war 
ideals of the League of Nations it is difficult from this centre of mutual hate 
and distrust to be optimistic. 

7. A copy of this despatch has this day been addressed to His Mayjesty’s 
Ambassador in Warsaw No. rt. 

I have, &c., 
Lewis BERNAYS 
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CHAPTER II 


The second session of the Conference at The Hague: 
the general settlement of reparation liabilities 


January 3-21, 1930 


No. 168 


Sir O. Russell! (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 4, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 1(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 80/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 3, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps:— 

After the delegates of the Inviting Powers? had met in private at 2 p.m. 
to discuss questions of procedure a public plenary meeting was held this 
afternoon at 5 p.m. in the Second Chamber of the States General. 

Monsieur Jaspar opened the proceedings of the second session of The Hague 
Conference by proposing that a telegram should be addressed to the Queen 
of the Netherlands thanking Her Majesty for the hospitality which she had 
deigned to offer the Conference on this second occasion. 

Monsieur Jaspar next referred to the regretted death since the termination 
of the first session of the Conference of Dr. Stresemann; and went on to 
greet the delegates who were not present at The Hague last August, namely 
Monsieur Tardieu, the two new German Ministers,3 the Austrian Chancellor, 
Count Bethlen* and Monsieur Bouroff. 

Monsieur Jaspar then mentioned the intricacy of the various problems 
which required settlement and affirmed his confidence that useful work would 
be accomplished. He laid stress on the valuable nature of the preparatory 
work which had been carried out before the Conference actually met. 

Finally Monsieur Jaspar proposed that the session should be transformed 
from a public into a private one, and concluded by expressing the thanks of 
the Conference to the Netherlands government and to the States General for 
all the hospitality shown by them. 

The session was resumed in private at 5.40 p.m. Monsieur Jaspar proposed 
that the Conference should resolve itself into two Committees, the first of 
which would deal with the question connected with German reparations, 

1 H.M. Minister at The Hague. 

2 i.e. Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 

3 Dr. Moldenhauer and Dr. R. Schmidt, Ministers of Finance and National Economy 
respectively. 4 Prime Minister of Hungary. 
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and the second with the question of non-German reparations. All the Powers 
interested in the Young Plan would be entitled to be represented by as many 
delegates as they chose on the First Committee, while all Powers interested 
in non-German reparations would have a similar right as regards the Second 
Committee. 

At the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Monsieur Jaspar 
was nominated Chairman of the First Committee, while it was agreed that 
the Chairman of the Second Committee should be Monsieur Loucheur.5 

It was arranged that the First Committee should meet® immediately the 
plenary session was over and that the Second Committee should meet 
tomorrow, Saturday, January 4th, at 11 a.m. 

Monsieur Mrozowski then rose and, after giving an account of the circum- 
stances which had led up to the conclusion of the Polish-German Agreement 
of October 31st, 1929, settling the matters referred to in Articles 143 and 
144 of the Young Plan, deposited a copy of that Agreement and of the final 
Protocol attached thereto with the Conference. 

Herr Curtius then rose and confirmed that German government had 
agreed with the Polish government that the Agreement of October 31st 
should be desposited with the Conference. 

Monsieur Jaspar took note that the document had been deposited with 
the Conference and the plenary session was thereupon adjourned. 

S$ French Minister of Labour. 

6 In his telegram No. 2 (H) of January 3 Sir E. Phipps reported that at this meeting 
‘it was decided to set up a committee of Treasury experts to work on the reports prepared by 


the expert committees since the conclusion of the first session of the conference. This com- 
mittee will meet to-morrow morning and work continuously to complete its task.’ 


No. 169 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir O. Russell (The Hague)! 
No. r Telegraphic [C 79/4/18] 


Secret PARIS, January 3, 1930 


Following sent to The Hague in cypher. 

No. 1. Secret. 

Following for British Delegation. 

I learn in confidence from a German source—what I suppose you already 
know—that the French and German governments have reached complete 
agreement on the sanctions question and that a document approved by both 
parties is ready for signature. 

I also hear that the Germans, though they consider that their own diffi- 
culties with the French are now settled, intend to support the Hungarians 
strongly. Apparently it is thought at Berlin that we consider that the Hun- 
garians have been unjustly pressed on the optants question. 


1 This telegram was repeated by bag as No. 1 to the Foreign Office, where it was received 
at 8.30 a.m. on January 4. 
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No. 170 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) 
No. 7 [C 76,76, 62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 3, 1930 
Sir, 

I have given careful consideration to the question raised in the note from 
the Austrian Government enclosed in your despatch from Vienna No. 368! 
(319'8'29) of the 12th ultimo regarding the attitude to be adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government towards the proposal that at the Hague Conference 
it should be agreed that all Austria’s financial obligations under the Armistice, 
the Treaty of St. Germain and subsequent agreements, should be held to 
have been fulfilled by the sums already credited to Austria under the heading 
of reparations. A copy of your despatch is enclosed herein for convenience 
of reference. 

2. In studying this proposal I have consulted the reports of the British 
delegates on the Committee on non-German Reparations of December oth? 
and December gjoth,? in which it is stated that the French and Italian 
Governments desire to make their consent to the Austrian proposal con- 
ditional on some sort of undertaking by the Austrian Government to the 
effect that Austria should preserve her economic and political independence 
in accordance with article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain, it being under- 
stood that the remission of Austria’s reparation liabilities would in that case 
be dependent on the fulfilment of this undertaking. From further information 
which has reached me, it would seem that what is contemplated is the 
repetition by the Austrian Government of the undertaking they gave in 1922 
on this subject on the occasion of the original Austrian reconstruction loan. 

3. In this declaration of 1922 the Austrian Government undertook ‘in 
accordance...... this independence.”4 

4. The history of how this declaration came to be negotiated cannot be 
traced, so that it is impossible to say whether His Majesty’s Government 
interpreted it at the time as adding to the restrictions imposed upon Austria 
by article 88 and, if so, why they acquiesced in such further restrictions. 
Whatever may have been the view in 1922, I am advised that the declaration 
apparently does further restrict Austria’s liberty of action, notwithstanding 
the somewhat curiously worded reference to article 88. The undertaking 
‘to abstain from any negotiations or from any economic or financial engage- 
ments calculated directly or indirectly to compromise this independence’ 


1 Not printed. The enclosed aide-mémoire which, according to the docket, was handed 
by Herr Schober to the representatives in Vienna of the interested Powers on December 12, 
1929, is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to a summary of it by Mr. E. 
Crowe of the Central Department of the Foreign Office, ‘the Austrian Government appeal 
to the interested Governments to make possible the conclusion of an agreement settling 
once and for all Austria’s financial obligations arising from the Treaty of Saint Germain.’ 

2 Not printed. 3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

4 This quotation was identical with that in No. 122 at note 1 and is not reprinted. 
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would appear to be a definite extension of Austria’s obligations under the 
Treaty of St. Germain. 

5. It is understood that the French and probably the Italian Government 
now desire that, in return for the annulment of the reparation provisions of 
the Treaty of St. Germain, the Austrian Government should repeat this 
undertaking given in 1922. This proposal raises a definitely political question. 
Is it desirable at the present time to raise the Anschluss question at the risk 
of arousing a controversy over a problem which is at present dormant? In 
- order to clear the way for the financial reconstruction of Austria, it may have 
been necessary to impose on Austria the declaration of 1922, but circum- 
stances are different now, and insofar as the declaration limits the rights 
granted to Austria by the Treaty of St. Germain in regard to the Anschluss, 
it is questionable whether it is necessary or desirable to reimpose it on the 
present occasion. 

6. On the other hand, it is argued I understand, that it is only right that, 
if and when Austria does apply to the League for permission to unite with 
Germany, it should be possible for the creditor governments to revive 
Austria’s treaty obligations in the matter of reparations which they now are 
prepared to waive merely because Austria as at present constituted is unable 
to bear them. In a word, if Germany is to annex Austria, it is only right 
that she should have to annex her together with all her treaty obligations 
and not entirely freed from her financial liabilities. 

7. Itmay be taken therefore that the proposal, if made, will fall into two parts: 


(a) a demand for the repetition of the same or similar type of the under- 
taking given in 1922; 

(b) a demand that the cancelling of Austrian reparations should be 
accompanied by a proviso that, in the event of any subsequent union of 
Austria with Germany, the obligations shall revive, and Germany become 
liable for them. 


8. Proposal (a) 1s open to the objection that the undertaking given in 1922 
is not limited in point of time and that nothing is gained by repeating it. 
Indeed, repetition, far from strengthening it, seems rather to imply a doubt 
of its validity. Apart from this objection, however, and from the general 
objections to any revival of the Anschluss question at the present time, there 
is the further question whether His Majesty’s Government should on the 
present occasion support a declaration which they consider adds to the 
restrictions imposed on Austria by article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain. 
It is probable that in 1922 Austria’s plight was so desperate that she was 
prepared to subscribe to almost anything and that, since she did not put up 
a fight against the restrictive character of the declaration, His Majesty’s 
Government considered it best not to intervene as by so doing they might 
have wrecked the whole scheme of Austria’s financial reconstruction. Any- 
how, the situation is very different now, and if Austria is asked to repeat 
the declaration of 1922 on the present occasion, it is by no means incon- 
ceivable that she will in that case insist upon a further declaration to the 
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effect that her rights under article 88 remain intact. Ifshe did so, the creditor 
governments, including His Majesty’s Government, would have definitely 
to give their interpretation of the 1922 declaration and to decide whether 
their policy was to increase the restrictions imposed by article 88. This 
would at once raise in an acute form the whole question of the Anschluss 
and place His Majesty’s Government in a very embarrassing position: nor 
could a discussion carried on in such circumstances be of any ultimate benefit 
to any of the parties concerned. 

g. Proposal (4), i.e. to maintain the right to revive Austrian reparation 
obligations in the event of the Anschluss being realised, is far more objection- 
able. It 1s essentially opposed to the spirit of present European policy, which 
is to secure a final settlement of all reparation questions. It is, moreover, 
indefensible on logical and economic grounds. It has been generally admit- 
ted for the last ten years that Austria is incapable of paying reparations. 
The Young Plan presupposes that the Schedule of Payments exhausts 
Germany’s probable capacity to pay, and so far as that capacity can be 
judged at the present time, there is every reason to suppose that it does. 
The union with Germany of a country confessedly not in a position to make 
reparations payments would not increase Germany’s capacity to pay, and 
would therefore not justify the placing on Germany of any additional bur- 
dens beyond those of the Young Plan. It is perhaps scarcely likely that the 
French and Italians will make a proposal in this form, but should they 
do so it ought in my opinion to be definitely rejected by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

10. Subject to the concurrence of the British delegates at the conference, 
I shall be glad if you will lose no time in getting into touch with the French 
and Italian delegations in order to ascertain what precisely their intentions 
are in this matter. It 1s not altogether improbable that since the Committee 
on non-German reparations concluded its work the Italian Government may, 
in view of the recent reconciliation between Italy and Austria, have aban- 
doned the attitude which their delegates adopted in Paris, and may no 
longer wish to raise the question of the Anschluss in connexion with Austrian 
reparations. If so, your task of persuading the French to abandon the 
demand which their delegates made in the Paris Committee will be corre- 
spondingly facilitated. But in any case I count on you to do your utmost, 
provided always the British delegates see no objection, to make it clear to 
both parties that His Majesty’s Government strongly object to any attempt 
being made to raise the question of the Anschluss in connexion with the 
remission of Austrian reparations. 

11. Now although I am, for the reasons above explained, strongly opposed 
to any condition regarding the Anschluss, I consider that there is one par- 
ticular undertaking which the ex-Allied Governments would be fully justi- 
fied in demanding from the Austrian Government in return for the formal 
cancellation of their treaty rights against Austria in the matter of finance 
and reparations. This condition would consist in an undertaking on the part 
of the Austrian Government that in return for this cancellation they should 
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declare their intention of proceeding as speedily as possible with the execution 
of those of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain which 
hitherto have remained in abeyance on account of the inability of previous 
Austrian Governments to disarm and disband the unauthorised military 
associations. You yourself have suggested that the financial needs of the Austrian 
Government might be used as a lever to induce them to set themselves 
seriously to the task of disarmament. As you know, I made enquiries as to 
whether the negotiations for the issue of the foreign loan which the Austrian 
Government are anxious to raise in the international money market could 
be utilised for this purpose, but these enquiries have revealed the fact that 
the banks and finance houses, who will decide the fate of the proposed loan, 
would not be prepared to link up the issue of the loan with the political 
question of the internal disarmament of Austria. On the other hand, His 
Majesty’s Government already, two years ago, committed themselves in 
principle to facilitating as far as in them lay the efforts of the Austrian 
Government to obtain this loan by waiving any prior rights or charges on 
Austria’s assets which they enjoy under the Peace Treaty or subsequent 
agreements. In any case, even if His Majesty’s Government still had (which 
is doubtful) the power of preventing the issue of the loan by adopting an 
obstructive attitude either on the Reparation Commission or elsewhere, it 
might be highly invidious for them to appear to be ready to endanger the 
financial stability of Austria even for the sake of so laudable a cause as the 
internal disarmament of Austria. 

12. These considerations do not, however, apply with equal force in the 
case of the proposed formal cancellation of Austria’s treaty reparation 
obligations. 

13. It is true that when the question of this cancellation was considered 
by the Committee on non-German Reparations the British delegates expressed 
themselves in favour ofsuch cancellation without making any reservations such 
as would have implied the intention of His Majesty’s Government to attach 
any political conditions (such as those asked for by the French and Italian 
Governments in respect of the Anschluss). On the other hand, in a recent 
conversation which I had with the Austrian Minister, I took the opportunity 
of warning him in general terms that the final settlement of Austria’s repara- 
tion liabilities might have to be made conditional on some undertaking on 
the part of the Austrian Government that they will use their best endeavours 
to complete the execution of the military clauses of the Peace Treaty by 
effecting the disarming and disbanding of the illegal military associations. 
Copy of my despatchs to you reporting this conversation is enclosed herewith 
for convenience of reference. It cannot be said, therefore, that the Austrian 
Government have been allowed to assume, from the silence of the British 
delegates on the Paris Committee, that His Majesty’s Government do not 
intend at the conference to raise the question of disarmament. 


5 Foreign Office despatch No. 419 to Vienna of December 21, 1929, recording this con- 
versation of December 20 was as here indicated and is not printed. ‘The despatch enclosed 
three Austrian memoranda (not printed). 
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14. The disarmament of the Heimwehr and the Schutzbund will inevit- 
ably be a somewhat long process and the rapidity with which it can be 
carried out will depend largely upon factors which cannot be determined 
in advance. It is therefore impossible to fix any specified date by which 
disarmament should be completed. On the other hand, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor has very definitely stated that he intends to tackle this problem 
seriously and, having hinted to you that friendly pressure from abroad may 
actually be of use and therefore welcome to him, it is to be hoped that he 
would not take serious exception to being asked to give an undertaking in 
this respect provided it did not tie him down to any fixed time-limit. A 
declaration on the following lines would probably meet the case. The 
Austrian Government could be asked to declare their intention of abiding 
by the military clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain and with this object of 
taking all necessary steps to give effect as speedily as possible to those pro- 
visions which hitherto have not been strictly observed. In order to avoid 
unnecessary diplomatic action in the future it might perhaps be useful if 
Herr Schober were also to declare his willingness, in recognition of the 
League’s right of investigation under article 159 of the Treaty of St. Germain, 
to report at intervals to the Council of the League the progress of internal 
disarmament. 

15. I shall be glad if you will examine the feasibility of this proposal and 
if you consider it advisable canvass the French and Italian delegations on 
the subject. It is fortunate that you should, during the last few months, have 
been dealing with this particular problem in Vienna and also that the 
Austrian Chancellor should be at The Hague at the present time. These factors 
will, I hope, enable you to furnish me with your considered views at an early 
date. You will, of course, keep the British delegates at the conference 
duly informed, and take no action at the conference without their approval. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


- No. 171 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 
(Received January 6) 


[C rer/r127/3} 


THE HAGUE, January 3, 1930 
My dear Sargent, 

I arrived at The Hague last night with the Austrian Chancellor and had 
some private conversation with hirn on the way from Vienna. 

Herr Schober asked what advice I could give him regarding the way he 
should approach the Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to all matters 
concerning Austria. 

I advised Herr Schober to reassure Mr. Snowden as to the intention of 
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the Austrian Government to proceed at an early date to the disarmament 
of the two illicit organisations which now stood in the way of internal peace 
in Austria. 

Herr Schober told me that before leaving Vienna he had already intimated 
to the Heimwehr leaders that he meant to proceed shortly to the disarmament 
of the Heimwehr, as also of their Socialist opposite numbers the Schutz- 
bund. They had expressed consternation, but he informed them of the 
representations which my French colleague and I had made to him privately 
pressing for disarmament. 

Herr Schober thinks that however much the Heimwehr leaders may object 
to this he will be able to begin disarming towards the end of January. He 
will bring in a federal law for the whole of Austria, minus Tyrol, forbidding 
anyone to possess a rifle without a licence. For Tyrol a special law will have 
to be passed by the Innsbruck Landtag. At present no gun licence whatever 
is required in Tyrol. In the rest of Austria, private individuals may possess 
several rifles without any licence, which is only required to enable them to 
carry them about. 

Herr Schober told me that Monseigneur Seipel did not at all like this plan 
of his, but that he had pointed out to him its absolute necessity, particularly 
in view of the attitude which the British and French Governments had 
adopted. 

Finally, Herr Schober said that quite a number of the Christian Socialist 
Deputies would, in their heart of hearts, rejoice at the disarmament of the 
Heimwehr, which now was of course rather in the position of the tail which 
wags the dog. He feels convinced that once disarmament has been effected, 
the entire dissolution and disappearance of the two rival parties will follow 
gradually and as a matter of course. 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHIPPs 


P.S. Please send a copy of this to Le Rougetel by the next bag. 
E.P. 


No. 172 


Letter from Sir F. Leith-Ross' (The Hague) to Mr. Malkin 
[C 106/56/18] 
THE HAGUE, january 3, 1930 
Dear Malkin, 

I confirm my telegram? asking that the reference to the Law Officers about 
sanctions? should be suspended because an agreed formula had been pro- 
duced which seemed likely to give satisfaction to all parties. 

™ Mr. Leith-Ross had received a knighthood in the New Year Honours. 


2 The Hague telegram No. 1 of January 3 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
3 No. 166. 
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I enclose a copy of the formula‘ on which the French and German experts 
had provisionally agreed. The question was discussed between the Chan- 
cellor and Tardieu this morning, and it was agreed that the British and 
French Jurists should consider whether the new formula gives us the right 
in the last resort to revive Treaty5 sanctions. If not, what is the minimum 
amendment required to maintain that right? And, if the Germans repudiate 
the new plan, what redress we have if we do not insist on that right. 

I discussed the new formula with Fischer-Williams, Lyon and Coulondre 
this afternoon, and enclose a note showing the result. 

Yours sincerely, 


F. W. Leiru-Ross 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 172 


Final Protocol 
Translation 
ARTICLE III. 


From and after the date on which the New Plan comes into force the Office 
of Reparation Payments and the organisations in Berlin connected with it shall 
be abolished and the relations of the Reparation Commission with Germany 
come to an end. Under the system (regime) of the New Plan only those 
functions of these organisations will be exercised,® the maintenance of which 
is instituted by the Plan: these functions shall be transferred to the B[ank 
for] I[nternational] S[ettlements] through the Small Special Committee :7 
the B.I.S. shall exercise these functions under the conditions and limitations 
of the New Plan in conformity with the provisions of its statutes. 


ARTICLE IV. 


(Jurists’ Draft) 


The Government of the Reich gives the Creditor Powers the solemn 
undertaking to pay the annuities for which the New Plan provides on the 
conditions set forth therein. These annuities do not include the amounts 
which the Experts Plan of the 7th June 1929 attributes to the United States 
of America. 


ARTICLE VJ. 


The Creditor Governments recognise that their acceptance of the solemn 
undertaking of the German Government replaces all controls, special 


4 This formula (enclosure 1 below) comprised a redraft of articles from an outline of 
a Final Protocol of The Hague Conference prepared by the Committee of Jurists (not 
printed). 5 The Treaty of Versailles. 

6 Note in original: “The German Government asks that the words ‘‘shall subsist’ shall be 
substituted for the words ‘‘shall be exercised”’, but the German Embassy has indicated that 
the German Government would not insist on this point.’ 

7 i.e. the committee provided for in the last paragraph of annex V of the Young Report. 
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securities, pledges or changes existing at the present time with the exception 
of those specially mentioned in Annexes VII and VIII. 

Accordingly the powers of the Creditor Powers in relation to Germany 
under the system (regime) of the New Plan shall be determined in accordance 
with the Plan and the general rules of International Law. 

In case of dispute on the question whether the system (regime) of the New 
Plan has come to an end, it will be for the International Tribunal provided 
for by Article XV of the present protocol? to decide on this point. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 172 


Note by Sir F. Leith-Ross 


THE HAGUE, January 3, 1930 


The formula about sanctions which had been discussed between the French 
and German Experts was considered by the British and French Jurists and 
Monsieur Coulondre and myself this afternoon in the light of the questions 
asked by our Ministers, namely, whether the formula gives the Creditor 
Governments the right in the last resort to revive Treaty sanctions and, if 
not, what is the minimum amendment required to maintain such rights. 

The Jurists agreed that the new formula as it stands could not be relied 
upon to maintain the eventual right to take sanctions in the case of flagrant 
default and suggested the following amendments: 


1. The last two paragraphs of Article 5 should be transposed and placed 
at the end of Article 3, the first word ‘accordingly’ being omitted. 

2. In the last of these two paragraphs the words ‘whether the régime of 
the New Plan has ceased to be executed’ should be inserted instead of ‘has 
come to an end’. 

3. A further sentence should be added to this paragraph providing 
definitely for a revival of the powers of the Creditor Governments instead of 
merely implying such revival. This sentence should be somewhat as follows: 
‘If the Permanent Court (or the International Tribunal) gives an affirma- 
tive answer on this point, the powers of the Creditor Governments in 
relation to Germany will be governed also by the provisions of the pre- 
vious Treaties’. 


The object of transposing these two paragraphs was to make it clear that 
they are not connected with the security for the payments during the normal 
execution of the Plan in the same way as the first paragraph of Article 5 but 
that they qualify Article 3, which provides for putting an end to the relations 
between the Reparations Commission and Germany, by providing that the 
Treaty sanctions would revive in the event of a flagrant default. 

_§ Note in original: ‘It will be desirable to obtain from the German Delegation the substitu- 
tion of the words “‘has ceased to apply” instead of ‘‘has come to an end”.’ 

° Note in original: ‘The German Government asks that the words “‘the Permanent Court 


of International Justice’’ should be substituted for the “‘International Tribunal provided for 
by Article XV of the present Protocol”’.’ 
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It is clear that although these alterations are required in order to maintain 
the rights of the Creditor Governments without ambiguity, they are likely 
to be very strongly opposed by the Germans. 


No. 173 


Mr, A. Henderson to Sir O. Russell (The Hague) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [C 106/56/18] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 4, 1930, 1.25 p.m. 


Following for Sir F. Leith Ross from Sir R. Lindsay. 

Your telegram! and letter? to Malkin. 

If I understand situation rightly it 1s as follows: 

The French and German Governments had provisionally agreed on a 
formula which, in the opinion of the French jurist, does not cover the 
Versailles sanctions. As the result of Anglo-French conversations it is now 
proposed to amend this formula in such a way as definitely to provide for 
application of those sanctions. I fear that if we agree to press these amend- 
ments on the German Government we shall appear to the latter as encour- 
aging the French to renew a demand for the Versailles sanctions which they 
had in Paris been willing tacitly to abandon. The amendments now proposed 
can hardly prove acceptable to the German Government and in any case a 
question of high policy is involved on which I must consult the Secretary of 
State on Monday. In the meanwhile, I trust that proposed amendments 
will not be submitted to German Delegation and that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may not be committed in any way regarding reimposition of Versailles 
sanctions. 

Your telegram arrived after reference had been for several hours in the 
hands of the Law Officers, and in any case I think it necessary to have their 
opinion as the matter may have to be submitted to the Cabinet. 


t See No. 172, note 2. 2 No. 172. 3 January 6, 1930. 


No. 174 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed January 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 3(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C' 104/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, january 4, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 1(H)! of January grd. 

The Committee on non-German reparations met this morning at 10.40 
with Monsieur Loucheur in the Chair. Mr. Goodchild? and myself repre- 
sented Great Britain. 

1 No. 168. 2 Assistant British Delegate to the Reparation Commission. 
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2. The Chairman proposed that there should be a brief plenary meeting, 
to be followed by a second meeting at which only the representatives of the 
creditor Powers would be present. It was decided that the Austrian position 
would be considered in detail to-day, the Bulgarian position if possible on 
Monday,? and the Hungarian position on Tuesday or Wednesday next. 
The representatives of the debtor Powers then withdrew. 

3. The meeting was resumed at 10.50, the representatives of the creditor 
Powers alone being present. 

4. Monsieur Loucheur reviewed the present position with regard to 
Austrian reparations as a result of the meetings which have taken place in 
Paris during the last three months. He stated that a scheme, which he would 
not yet describe as a proposal, had been elaborated and would be distributed 
to the representatives as soon as possible. He suggested that a decision should 
be taken as to the points and questions which should be put to the Austrian 
representatives when they were heard by the Committee. 

5. The Serbian delegate suggested that the scheme should be considered 
first, and Monsieur Aron‘ accordingly proceeded to give an explanation 
regarding it. After some interruption by the Roumanian representative, 
Monsieur Aron summarised the scheme article by article. (For text of this 
scheme see enclosure to my despatch No. H.C. 15 of to-day’s date.) 

6. The discussion then opened. Monsieur Titulesco explained the position 
of the Roumanian Government. He stated that it was difficult for his 
Government to renounce all claims upon Austria and by this process to be 
transformed from a creditor to a debtor. Austria (and Hungary) might be 
insolvent now, but why should future generations in the creditor countries 
be sacrificed when Austria might be able to pay something at any rate before 
1968? Monsieur Titulesco gave an eloquent account of the sacrifices which 
had been demanded of and accepted by the Roumanian Government in 
connection with reparations. The Roumanian Government felt that Austria 
should make a beau geste by agreeing to pay some sum in respect of the 
special Roumanian claims so as to admit the principle of the existence of the 
debt; and they considered that the special debts of Austria to Roumania 


3 January 6, 1930. 

4 Director-General of the French Ministry of Labour and Chairman of the Paris Com- 
mittee on Non-German Reparations. 

S This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed draft 
agreement with Austria comprised seven articles which, subject to minor variation in 
drafting, were the same as articles I to VII of the final text printed in Cmd. 3484 of 1930, 
pp. 146-8, except that: (i) draft article V concluded ‘. . . disposed of by retention or other- 
wise.’; draft article VI read as follows: “The Creditor Powers signatory to this Agreement 
undertake to abstain from recovering the claims of Austria against her ex-Allies transferred 
to the said Powers by Article 213 of the Treaty of St. Germain, and Austria for her part 
renounces any net balance which might be due to her as a result of these claims. The said 
Powers further undertake to abstain from recovering the claims against Austria on the part 
of her ex-Allies transferred to the said Powers by Article 261 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Article 196 of the Treaty of Trianon and Article 145 of the Treaty of Neuilly, and all such 
claims in consequence lapse in their entirety.’; (iii) draft article VII corresponded to the 
first paragraph of final article VII. 
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should be regarded as interdependent with and part of the indivisible whole 
formed by the question of Eastern reparations. 

7. Some debate followed between the Chairman and Monsieur Titulesco, 
in which the Chairman said that the Roumanian representative would no 
doubt put the question to Austria with regard to the making of the suggested 
beau geste. 

8. Monsieur Marinkovitch suggested that Roumania and Austria might 
well follow the example set by Germany and Poland in reaching an agree- 
ment on the matters which concerned them directly and exclusively, and 
that the agreement when reached should be laid in a similar manner before 
the Conference. 

g. Monsieur Benes wished to lay stress on three points: the Czechoslovak 
Government desired a speedy settlement; they also agreed that all questions 
relating to the indebtedness of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary were inter- 
dependent: and, having special claims on Austria, they were in favour of 
coming to an agreement with Austria on the subject. 

10. M. Mrozowski declared that Poland also had special claims, namely, 
those arising out of the taking over of certain institutions and others in respect 
of material and labour supplied. Poland was ready to facilitate the making 
of payments by Austria, but Austria must make some sort of payment. 

11. I intervened at this stage and stated that the interdependence with 
reparations proper of all claims which might be put forward against Bulgaria, 
Austria and Hungary had not been accepted by the British representatives 
during the discussions in Paris last autumn. The Roumanian, Czech and 
Polish claims to which reference had been made were special claims and 
ranked after reparation proper. I suggested that the Austrian representatives 
should first be heard by the Committee before these claims were discussed. 

12. Further debate followed between M. Titulesco and the Chairman; 
M. Titulesco declared with some acerbity that the Roumanian claims must 
be taken into consideration. 

13. M. Loucheur then explained that the Austrian representatives would 
be asked to attend the mecting of the Committee in the afternoon and that 
the representatives of the Powers who had spoken in the morning could then 
put questions to them, to which they would no doubt be able to reply. The 
Austrian representatives would not, however, be given a copy of the draft 
agreement which M. Aron had summarised. 

14. It was then agreed that the discussion of the Austrian question should 
be adjourned till 3.15 this afternoon, when the Austrian representatives 
would be present. 

15. As it was now shortly after 11.30 a.m., it was decided to proceed with 
the consideration of Bulgarian questions. 

16. M. Aron made a statement with regard to the lack of definite progress - 
which had been made in regard to this question at Paris. No satisfactory 
reply had been received from the Bulgarians to a proposal common to the 
creditor powers that 15 million gold francs per annum should be paid by 
Bulgaria in discharge of her reparation obligations. There had subsequently 
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been an implicit agreement that conversations should be carried on semi 
officially through M. Aron with the Bulgarian representatives with a view to 
obtaining a settlement on the basis of an average annuity of 12} million gold 
francs, but no settlement had been reached. A plan, however, had been 
drawn up on this basis and would be distributed to the different delegations 
concerned. 

17. M. Titulesco again intervened and declared that five Powers only 
were responsible for the figure of 124 million gold francs. M. Aron stated 
that whate[ver] M. Titulesco might say, the Committee would have been 
gratified if an agreement on that basis could have been reached at Paris. 
The Committee’s assent to this figure had been implicit, though he agreed 
that nothing formal had been decided upon. M. Titulesco recalled his 
declaration® of November 19th with regard to this matter, and M. Aron 
maintained his previous standpoint. M. Aron then went on to explain the 
draft agreement, the text of which is enclosed in my despatch No. H.C.27 
of to-day’s date. After further criticism and complaint by M. Titulesco, the 
meeting was adjourned at midday. 


6 According to the minutes of the present meeting (not printed) M. Titulesco repeated 
this declaration, which he had made to the Bulgarian Subcommittee of the Paris Committee 
on Non-German Reparations, as follows: ‘The Bulgarian Government having refused the 
offer of the Inviting Powers, it is useless to set forth at the present time the Royal Roumanian 
Government’s point of view both as regards this offer, which moreover cannot affect the 
rights of Roumania, and as regards the attitude of the Bulgarian Government.’ 

7 See No. 176, note 1. 


No. 175 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 4(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 105/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, january 4, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 3(H).! 

The delegates of the creditor Powers represented on the Committee for 
non-German reparations met this afternoon at 3.15 with the addition of the 
Austrian representatives. 

2. The Austrian Chancellor, reading in French from a typewritten docu- 
ment, recalled the proposals which had been put forward on the Austrian 
behalf in Paris regarding the annulment of the Austrian reparation obli- 
gations and regarding the mutual cancellation of all claims and counter- 
claims arising out of the Treaty of St. Germain. It had not been possible to 
reach any settlement at Paris regarding these matters, the consideration of 
which had therefore been postponed to the present Conference. 

3. Austria was naturally anxious for a settlement, as the situation resulting 
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from the Treaty of St. Germain was too complicated and condemned 
Austria to a permanent financial immobility so long as it was not finally 
cleared up. Herr Schober cited in this connexion the recent failure of 
Austria to float a loan in respect of capital expenditure. The other non- 
reparation claims to which reference had been made that morning were 
occasions for dispute and ought therefore to be got out of the way. 

4. Austria was going through a difficult period and failure to liquidate 
the past now would aggravate her existing financial and economic situation. 
Herr Schober concluded by addressing an urgent appeal to the Conference 
for assistance to settle in a final manner the financial issues arising out of the 
application of the Treaty of St. Germain. 

5. Monsieur Titulesco declared that the attitude adopted by the Rou- 
manian government during the Paris meetings must be maintained. Per- 
manent Austrian incapacity to pay was not proved and it was impossible to 
estimate now what the position might be in 1968. Over and above reparation, 
Roumania had special claims. She was willing to discuss the matter as soon 
as possible and the Roumanian view of the reparation issue might well be 
found to have changed if a satisfactory settlement of the special claims could 
be achieved. This was already known to the Austrian government. 

6. Monsicur Benes repeated his previous remark that Czechoslovakia is 
well disposed towards Austria. Special Czechoslovak claims existed however 
on which agreement would be necessary. He reaffirmed the interdependence 
of all questions connected with Eastern reparations. 

7. Monsieur Marinkovitch also reasserted the interdependence of all such 
questions. A settlement with Austria was only possible as part and parcel of 
a general settlement. 

8. Monsieur Mrozowski observed that Poland had various claims, but 
looked forward to a settlement which could be discussed at once. 

g. After the Chairman had summed up the position which the discussion 
had now reached, Dr. Schiller? declared that the Austrian government were 
always ready to negotiate for a settlement of claims and counter-claims. 

10. Monsieur Titulesco then proposed direct and immediate discussion 
between Austria and the various Powers concerned, and in the course of 
some further debate intimated that it might prove necessary to appeal to the 
good offices of the Conference to settle the points of difficulty which might 
arise during the course of these direct conversations. 

11. Dr. Schiller declared that there should not be merely private dis- 
cussions, but negotiations in a special Committee. He was ready for private 
discussions, but questions of principle might well crop up which could not 
be discussed bilaterally only. 

12. Monsieur Benes was in favour of direct contact and bilateral con- 
versations in which questions of principle might be reserved. Monsieur 
Titulesco emphasised the necessity for practical decisions and feared that the 
introduction of questions of principle might impede a settlement. 

2 Head of the Commercial Section of the Department of Foreign Affairs in the Austrian 
Federal Chancery. 
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13. After some further debate in which the representatives of all the Powers 
directly concerned took part, it was agreed that the sitting should be sus- 
pended immediately and that private conversations should at once be 
initiated between the representatives of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Roumania. 

14. The Committee would meet again on Monday? at 10.30 a.m. and 
could then take note of any agreement which the representatives of the 
Powers above-mentioned might have reached meanwhile, or learn, on the 
other hand, what the points might be which would still then impede a final 
settlement. 


3 January 6, 1930. 


No. 176 


Draft Agreement between the Belgian, British, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, 
French, Greek, Italian, Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian and 
Yugoslavian Governments concerning the Final Settlement of the 
Obligations Incumbent on Bulgaria under the Treaty of Neuilly' 


H. (N.G.R.) 2 [C 109/80/62] 
Confidential 


The Belgian, British, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, French, Greek, Italian, 
Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian and Yugoslav Governments, in the 
desire to arrive at a final and definite settlement of Bulgaria’s obligations 
under the Treaty of Neuilly have agreed as follows: 

(1) The Creditor Powers waive their right to Tranche B of the Bulgarian 
reparation debt as defined by the Protocol of 21st of March, 1923.2 Further- 
more, Great Britain, France and Italy waive their claim to payment of the 
outstanding balance in respect of armies of occupation. 

(2) The Creditor Powers accept in full and complete satisfaction of the 
total amount of Tranche A of the Bulgarian reparation debt which remains 
unpaid at this date the annuities expressed in gold francs fixed in the 
following Schedule of Payments, the gold franc as defined by Article 146 of 
the Treaty of Neuilly. 


Number of annuities in gold francs. 


The rst April, 1930 5 millions. 
From 1st April, 1930 to 31st March 1935: 5 annuities of 10,000,000 
From 1st April 1935 to 31 March 1940: 5 annuities of 11,000,000 


1 This undated draft agreement was received in the Foreign Office under cover of the 
British Delegation’s despatch No. H.C. 2 of January 4 (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives). 

2 This agreement between the British Empire, France, Italy and Bulgaria with regard to 
arrangements for reparation payments by Bulgaria is printed in British and Foreign State 


Papers, vol. 117, pp. 534-7- 
33! 


From rst April 1940 to 31 March 1945: 5 annuities of 12,000,000 
From 1st April 1945 to 31 March 1950: 5 annuities of 13,000,000 
From 1st April 1950 to 31 March 1955: 5 annuities of 15,000,000 
From 1st April 1955 to 31 March 1966: 11 annuities of 18,254,309 


The payment provided for 1st April 1930 shall be made in full at that date. 
The other payments shall be made in two six monthly instalments on 3oth 
September and 31st March of each year, the first instalment falling due on 
goth September, 1930, and the last on 31st March 1966. 

(3) The annuities fixed in Article 2 shall constitute an unconditional 
charge except in the event of the application of the system of postponement 
of transfer instituted by the Reparation Commission’s decision of 23rd July, 
1926, pursuant to the Financial Scheme approved on roth June, 1926, by 
the Council of the League of Nations.3 

These annuities shall enjoy the same securities and privileges as the 
annuities of the Schedule of Payments of 21st March 1923. They shall be 
represented by a debt certificate, with coupons attached, which shall be 
handed over by the Bulgarian Government to the Bank for International 
Settlements acting as mandatory of the Creditor Powers. 

The first charge established by Article 132 of the Treaty of Neuilly upon 
all the assets and revenues of Bulgaria for the cost of reparation and other 
costs referred to in that Article shall cease to have effect. But if the Bank for 
International Settlements considers the special securiues assigned to repara- 
tion insufficient, it shall retain the right to insert on the list of assigned 
revenues, supplementary revenues already existing or to be created, and the 
Bulgarian Government undertakes to promulgate any laws necessary for this 
purpose. 

(4) The National Bank of Bulgaria shall retain its present functions and 
obligations in regard to the payment of reparation arising out of the Regu- 
lations of 7 July 1923 regarding the application of the Protocol of 21 March 
1923, and shall comply with those Regulations in regard to the collection 
of the proceeds from the securities, the constitution in national currency of 
the annuity funds and their conversion into foreign currencies. 

(5) The rights and powers conferred on the Reparation Commission and 
on the Interallied Commission of Sofia* shall, in so far as is necessary, be 
transferred to the Bank for International Settlements. 

Consequently, the relations between the Reparation Commission and the 
Interallicd Commission, of the one part, and the Bulgarian Government, of 
the other part, shall terminate at an early date. The conditions and the date 
of this transfer shall be determined by a Committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of the Bulgarian Government, the Reparation Commission, the 
Interallied Commission and the Bank for International Settlements. In the 


3 For approval of the scheme for a loan for the settlement of Bulgarian refugees see 
League of Nations Official Journal, July 1926, pp. 884-6 and 920-2. The Reparation Com- 
mission’s decision of July 23 is printed op. cit., October 1926, pp. 1448-50. 

¢ An international commission had been set up in Bulgaria, where it arrived in February 
1921, to assist in the collection of Bulgarian reparation payments. 
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event of disagreement between its members, the Committee shall call in a 
neutral Chairman who shall act as arbitrator. If the Committee is not 
unanimous in the choice of a Chairman the latter shall be appointed by the 
President of the Permanent Court of International Justice of The Hague. 

(6) Further, and in addition to the payments fixed by Article 2 the 
Bulgarian Government shall remain responsible for all its obligations to the 
nationals of the Creditor Powers arising out of undertakings assumed by that 
Government before the war, arising out of the Treaty of Neuilly and arising 
out of any agreements entered into subsequently to the said Treaty. 

The National Bank of Bulgaria shall for its part remain responsible for its 
obligations arising out of the contract into which it entered on goth May 1923 
with the Société des porteurs de créances civiles en Bulgarie. 

The Creditor Powers who have not yet adhered to the said contract or to 
that of 14th April 1923, relating to a moratorium granted to the Bulgarian 
Government by the French and Belgian Creditors, to the rider of roth 
October 1923 to the said contract and to the Agreement of 14th April 1923, 
relating to the issue of Bulgarian 64° State bonds 1923, may adhcre 
thereto up to rst April 1930, and the Bulgarian Government undertakes to 
accept such adhesions and to give full effect thereto. 

(7) As from the date of the signing of the present agreement and subject 
to the ratification thereof, the Creditor Powers waive their right to retain 
and liquidate property, rights and interests of Bulgarian nationals, in so far 
as such property is not yet liquidated and has not been disposcd of finally. 

Nevertheless Bulgarian property sequestrated in Roumania is excluded 
from the above provisions, with a view to the conclusion of an agreement 
relating to this property between the two countries concerned. 

(8) The Powers to which Bulgarian territory has been ceded in virtue of 
the Treaty of Neuilly and Bulgaria declare that they have agreed to endeavour 
to find means for giving practical effect to the provisions of Article 141 of the 
said Treaty. 

To this end they agree to appoint representatives to a Committee which 
shall begin its work within one month from the signing of the present 
Agreement and which, in the event of disagreement, shal! call in a Chairman 
who shall act as arbitrator. If the Committee is not unanimous in the choice 
of a Chairman, the latter shall be appointed by the President of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice of The Hague. 

(9) All claims of the Bulgarian Government against the Creditor Powers 
or their nationals based upon a provision of the said Treaty with the excep- 
tion of claims forming the subject of a special prior agreement and of the 
claim arising out of Article 141 of the Treaty of Neuilly, become absolutely 
null and void by virtue of the present Agreement. 

(10) No private claims which under the Treaty of Neuilly should be 
settled either by the intervention of the Clearing Offices or by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals and which have not been regularly laid before those 
organisations before 1st April 1930, shall be received by them after that date. 

(11) The Creditor Powers signatories of the present Agreement undertake 
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to abstain from recovering the claims of Bulgaria against her former Allies 
which have been transferred to the said Powers by Article 145 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly and Bulgaria for her part any net balance which may be due to 
her as a result of these claims. 

(12) If any remission is made to Germany on account of her debt under 
the conditions set forth in paragraph 2 of the Special Memorandum of the 
Experts of the Principal Creditor Powers and of Germany regarding out- 
payments,’ Bulgaria shall benefit by a remission proportionate to the re- 
lation between the average reparation annuities of the two Powers up to 1966. 

(13) The Bulgarian Government undertakes to introduce the legislative 
measures to bring the present Agreement into force. It will be the duty of the 
International Commission in Bulgaria to ascertain that the necessary steps 
have been taken for this purpose. 


Ss This memorandum of June 7, 1929, is printed in Cmd. 3343 of 1929, pp. 66-9. 


No. 177 


Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 6) 
No. H.C.3 [C 125/76/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 4, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 7! (C. 76/76/62) of the 3rd instant, 
I am happy to be able to inform you that I have induced M. Philippe 
Berthelot to drop the French proposal that our waiver of Austrian financial 
obligations under the Armistice, the Treaty of St. Germain and subsequent 
agreements should be made dependent on a reiteration of their abandonment 
of the Anschluss. The Italian delegates on the Commission for non-German 
reparations, on the other hand, have not hitherto raised the question with 
me, and I think on the whole that it would be best that I should not take 
any initiative in doing so myself. If and when the Italian Delegation make 
proposals similar to those made to me by the French, I shall decline on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government to agree to them. 

2. In regard to the question of internal disarmament in Austria, I suggested 
to-day to M. Berthelot, with the consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that we and the French should content ourselves with obtaining from the 
Austrian Chancellor a written declaration announcing the intention of the 
Austrian Government to abide by the military clauses of the Treaty of St. 
Germain and, with this object, to take all necessary steps to give effect as 
speedily as possible to those provisions which hitherto had not been strictly 
observed. I proposed, moreover, that Herr Schober should declare his 
willingness, in recognition of the League’s right of investigation under Article 
159 of the Treaty of St. Germain, to report at intervals to the Council of the 
League the progress of internal disarmament. M. Berthelot expressed his 
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entire agreement with this proposal, and I have this afternoon handed to 
Herr Schober a draft of the declaration which I suggested that he should 
sign and hand privately to us and to the French. 

3. My reason for making the above proposal is as follows:—In view of 
our disinclination to link up a condition in connection with the Anschluss 
with our waiver of Austrian reparations, it seemed that a similar objection 
might well be felt to linking up a political question such as that of internal 
disarmament. Moreover, it would be hopeless to expect the Italians to 
support us and the French in this matter, for they have been and probably are 
still supplying arms to the Heimwehr. I propose therefore, and in this 
course M. Berthelot agrees with me, not to mention the subject to the 
Italian delegation. Herr Schober has promised to study the draft declaration 
which I handed to him and to give me his definite answer at an early date. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpps 


No. 178 


Letter from Sir F. Leith-Ross (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 107/56/18] 
THE HAGUE, January 4, 1930 
Dear Lindsay, 

The position about sanctions is not quite as stated in your telegram! of 
today. The formula enclosed in my letter? to Malkin was provisionally 
agreed between Coulondre and a German expert; but Monsieur Tardieu 
was prepared to accept it only on the basis that it enabled him to tell the 
Chamber tha[t] the creditor Powers maintained the right to have recourse 
to the Treaty? sanctions in the last resort. Monsieur Tardieu explained that, 
while he had no thought that either his or any other French Government 
would exercise the right to reoccupy the Rhineland, he could not admit that 
the German Government should be in a position to repudiate the Young 
Plan with impunity, and it was essential to him for political purposes to be 
able to show that he had not abandoned the ultimate rights of France in this 
matter. 

The Chancellor appreciated the force of what Monsieur Tardieu said, but 
he explained that our Legal Advisers held that the Germans were correct in 
their contention that the Young Plan made an end of the Treaty sanctions, 
and he doubted whether Monsieur Coulondre’s formula would Justify 
Monsieur Tardieu in maintaining that they could still be invoked. He 
pointed out the risk involved in the French and German Governments 
accepting a formula on the interpretation of which their legal advisers were 
in total disagreement. 

Monsieur Tardieu replied that the French lawyers were satisfied that the 


t No. 173. 2 No. 172. 3 i.e. the Treaty of Versailles, 
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Young Plan did not constitute any ‘novation’ and that if the Young Plan 
ceased to be in force, the creditor Powers would automatically recover the 
right to avail themselves of the Treaty sanctions: but in view of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement he suggested that the British and French experts should be 
asked to re-examine the question. 

At this meeting the French Legal Adviser (Maitre Lyon) maintained that 
the Young Plan did not constitute any novation of the Treaty rights, but 
Sir John Fischer-Williams maintained the opposite view, and in the circum- 
stances Maitre Lyon admitted that the new formula could not be relied upon 
as incontestably justifying the French thesis. 

The report enclosed with my letter to Malkin was accordingly drawn up 
by us and sent to the Chancellor, but he has not yet expressed any final 
opinion on the question, and the situation is still far from definite. The 
Chancellor will certainly have a further interview with Monsieur Tardieu 
before anything is put to the Germans, and he is fully alive to the internal 
political aspects of the question. At present the line he is taking with the 
Germans is that they are making a big mistake in raising the question at all: 
and he told Moldenhauer so this afternoon. 

In view of these discussions, and particularly the prospects of a direct 
settlement between the French and German Governments, I thought that it 
might be as well not to press the Law Officers for a hasty opinion which 
might later on prove embarrassing to us. The Chancellor, however, has no 
objection to their advice being obtained if you feel it difficult to withdraw 
the question. But he holds very strongly that no situation has yet arisen 
which requires the Secretary of State to refer the question to the Cabinet, 
and he will certainly expect to be consulted before any action on those lines 
is taken. 

Yours sincerely, 


F. W. Lerru-Ross 


4 No record of this conversation between Mr. Snowden and Dr. Moldenhauer has been 
traced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 179 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 7) 


No. 5(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 190/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 6, 1930 
Following from Sir E. Phipps. 
My telegram No. 4(H)! of January 4th. 
The Committee on non-German Reparations, with the addition of the 
Austrian representatives, met this morning at 10.30 a.m. with M. Loucheur 
in the Chair. 
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2. The Austrian Chancellor, in reply to the Chairman’s question, stated that 
the conversations which had taken place during the week-end between him 
and the representatives of the Polish, Roumanian, Czechoslovak and Yugo- 
slav Governments had not been crowned with success. He could only repeat 
that it was quite impossible for a State which needed every shilling to keep 
peace and order within its own borders, and where taxation was already so 
high as to be practically at breaking-point, to pay anything in the way of 
reparations. 

3. Herr Schober was followed by MM. Benes, Mironescu? and Mrozowski, 
all of whom declared themselves more optimistic than the Austrian Chan- 
cellor. In their view the conversations might fruitfully continue. 

4. M. Loucheur was glad to learn of this optimism, and it was agreed 
that the conversations might continue and that the discussion of the Aus- 
trian issue by the Committee might be suspended and other subjects 
proceeded with. 

5. The Austrian Delegation then withdrew. 

6. M. Loucheur then proceeded to read Article by Article the Draft Agree- 
ment concerning the final settlement of the obligations incumbent upon 
Bulgaria under the Treaty of Neuilly (copy of which was enclosed in my 
despatch No. H.C.2.3 of the 4th instant). 

7. With regard to Articles 1 and 2 of the Draft Agreement, M. Loucheur 
recalled that at Paris the Bulgarians had refused to agree to an annuity either 
of 15 or of 124 million gold francs, and stated that they would, however, 
agree to an annuity of about 114 millions.4 Additional sacrifices would, of 
course, have to be made by the creditor Powers, but that need not be dis- 
cussed now. 

8. I stated that the British Delegation was ready to accept an annuity of 
114 millions,‘ and that the British reserve as to the non-interdependence of 
the various subjects grouped under the rubric of non-German reparations 
was maintained. 

g. The Chairman stated that the French Delegation agreed with the 
British Delegation on these two points also. 

10. M. Osusky, while not pronouncing on the actual proposal before the 
meeting, thought that to give concessions to Bulgaria in regard to the annuity 
would be to pay a premium for the resistance which Bulgaria had made at 
the Paris meetings in the autumn, and pointed out that the position of the 
Czechoslovak delegates would become quite impossible if this were agreed to. 

11, M. Politis declared that the sum of 124 million gold francs annually 
which had been mentioned in Paris was to be a minimum. Greece made 
reserves as to the annuity itself and to its scale. The scale proposed in Article 
2 of the Draft Agreement did not correspond with that accepted by the 
Greek representatives at Paris. 

12. M. Titulesco thought that if the Bulgarian resistance were allowed to 


2 Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 3 Cf. No. 176, note 1. 
4 In the minutes of the present meeting (not printed) the corresponding figure was 
11 million. 
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succeed in this way, a dangerous precedent would be created from the point 
of view of the other debtors. 

13. Mr. Goodchild pointed out that M. Politis had not been entirely 
accurate in declaring that 12} millions was a minimum. That figure had 
not been mentioned in the report of the Paris Committee on non-German 
reparations and no members of that Committee need feel themselves bound 
to any minimum figure. 

14. Some further discussion followed, in the course of which the Chairman 
observed that Article 2 must be held over until the Bulgarian representatives 
had been heard. 

15. In regard to Article 3, M. Titulesco raised certain questions with 
regard to the transfer of the eventual Bulgarian reparation payments. 

16. More debate followed, in which MM. Aron and Titulesco and Mr. 
Goodchild took part. 

17. M. Suvichs pointed out that it was necessary to distinguish between 
transfer of the Bulgarian reparation payments and the postponement of 
those payments. 

18. In reply to a further question by M. Titulesco, M. Loucheur explained 
that no further moratorium was possible under the texts proposed, but 
transfer might of course be suspended. Bulgaria had, however, every interest 
in preventing this from happening. 

19. In reply to a question by M. Suvich, M. Loucheur stated that Bulgaria 
would have to continue to make payments in Bulgarian currency even 
though it might be necessary to restrict transfer to such an extent as the pro- 
jected Transfer Committee might consider desirable. 

20. M. Politis pointed out that Article 122 of the Treaty of Neuilly gave 
the Reparation Commission power to reduce the Bulgarian payments. As a 
counterpart for the concessions which were to be given, future Bulgarian 
payments must be unconditional and Article 122 must therefore disappear. 
Either this must be expressly stated or else a passage must be inserted in the 
draft agreement qualifying the future Bulgarian reparation payments as 
unconditional. 

21. The Portuguese representative intervened here with a reference to the 
employment of the term ‘unconditional’ in two different senses in the same 
Article. 

22. M. Loucheur at this point summed up the debate and explained that 
under the proposed agreement there would be no moratorium, no applica- 
tion of Article 122 of the Treaty of Neuilly, and that suspension would more- 
over only operate in the case of transfer abroad. Such delay would only 
be admitted under the terms of the Reparation Commission’s decision of 
July, 1926. 

23. It was agreed that a Drafting Committee should be formed to amend 
the text of Article 3. 

24. Article 4 gave rise to no comments. 

25. As regards Article 5, M. Loucheur pointed out that the Reparation 

* Signor Suvich had been an Italian member of the Young Committee. 
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Commission might possibly have to be maintained to deal with Bulgarian 
reparation payments if, as seemed possible, the Bank of International 
Settlements refused to take up the duties which it was desired to lay upon it 
in connexion with Bulgarian reparations. The Drafting Committee might 
perhaps redraft this Article also. 

26. M. Politis agreed, but thought that it should be decided in what 
measure the Reparation Commission should be maintained. The Bank of 
International Settlements was regarded as an essential element in any 
arrangement which might be made. He made certain other criticisms with 
which M. Titulesco agreed, saying that the Reparation Commission must 
continue in order to deal with debtors who might refuse to come to a direct 
agreement with their creditors. The Reparation Commission must have 
powers to deal with these recalcitrant debtors. 

27. Article 6 gave rise to no comment. 

28. With regard to Article 7, M. Titulesco proposed the substitution of 
the term ‘entry into force’ for the term ‘signature’ in the first paragraph. The 
provisions of the second paragraph with regard to sequestrated Bulgarian 
property in Roumania differed from those accepted at Paris and laid upon 
Roumania the responsibility of achieving an agreement with Bulgaria. 

29. M. Titulesco read his Paris declaration® and asked that the Paris text 
might be reintroduced into the Draft Agreement. Roumania ought not to be 
left to the mercy of Bulgaria in regard to this matter. 

go. After some further discussion in which MM. Politis and Loucheur 
took part, it was agreed that this Article might be considered by the Drafting 
Committee. 

31. With regard to Article 8 M. Politis pointed out that this Article was 
political rather than financial in its scope. It was necessary that Bulgaria 
should not insist on her rights under Article 141 of the Treaty of Neuilly. 

32. M. Marinkovitch said that Yugoslavia must reserve her decision 
regarding this Article. In his view the Article should be struck out and be 
replaced by the draft originally agreed to in Paris. 

33. The Chairman pointed out that there had been no definite draft 
agreed to in Paris, and Mr. Goodchild explained that it would be very 
difficult to ask Bulgaria to consent to the abandonment of her definite rights 
under the Treaty of Neuilly. Unless the Bulgars were ready to surrender, 
it would be very difficult for the Conference to insist. The Bulgarian Dele- 
gation in Paris had been bitterly hostile to the terms of the Article which 
M. Marinkovitch wished to substitute for Article 8 in the Draft before the 
Committee, the Article in the Paris Draft having indeed already been rejected 
by the Bulgarians. 


6 According to the minutes of this meeting M. Titulesco repeated a statement 
made on November 29, 1929, to the Subcommittee on Ceded Properties and Libera- 
tion Debts of the Committee on Non-German Reparations in which he requested an 
assurance that ‘Bulgarian property, subject to liquidation, remains under the sovereign 
control of Roumania, and that the proceeds of the liquidation thereof, or the value derived 
from any agreement reached in regard thereto, are not included in reparations, and will not 
be deducted from the annuities to which Roumania is entitled in virtue of her percentage’. 
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34. After more discussion, in which M. Marinkovitch and M. Titulesco 
took part, M. Loucheur stated that the Drafting Committee would put 
forward two texts, one based on Article 8 of the Draft Agreement before the 
Committee and the other on the Paris text. He reminded them that the 
eventual terms of Article 8 might depend on the eventual terms of Articles 
I and 2. 

35. M. Titulesco, supported by M. Politis, next pointed out that the text 
of Article 9 was incomplete. The liquidation of the past must be final, and 
the renunciation contained in that Article should cover not only State rights 
but also private claims as well. 

36. M. Loucheur requested M. Titulesco to place his suggested amend- 
ment to this Article in writing. 

37. Article 10 gave rise to certain objections on the part of M. Politis, who 
pointed out that as at present drafted it would prejudice Greek nationals 
who would subsequently have to be compensated by the Greek Government. 

38. M. Titulesco followed and indicated that the Roumanian and the 
Greek positions were not quite the same with regard to this matter. He 
thought perhaps it would be better for Greece to negotiate bilaterally on 
this point with Bulgaria. In other words, that the text of Article 10 should be 
replaced by a draft to be elaborated in agreement between the Greek, 
Roumanian and Bulgarian Delegations. 

39. Article 11 gave rise to no observations. 

40. Article 12 gave rise to a somewhat obscure discussion. M. Aron 
explained to what proportional extent Bulgaria would benefit in the event 
of any remission to Germany in respect of her reparation debt. 

41. Article 13 gave rise to no objection and it was agreed that the Drafting 
Committee should meet this afternoon and should redraft the text of the 
proposed agreement, taking into account the observations which had been 
presented. 

42. M. Loucheur added that certain Powers had objected to Article 12, 
and that this Article remained an open question. 

43. M. Loucheur then enquired why the Bulgarian representatives should 
not be present when their affairs were being discussed. The whole question 
should be threshed out before the Committee as a whole. I supported this, 
but the Roumanian Delegation made certain unsubstantiated objections and 
the proposal was not pressed. 

44. At 12.40 p.m., it was decided to call in the Bulgarian representatives in 
order that they might make a statement regarding the Bulgarian situation. 
M. Bouroff, in response to M. Loucheur’s invitation, thereupon spoke con- 
tinuously for forty minutes and gave a very complete exposé of the financial and 
economic capacity of Bulgaria, fortified by many figures. He was listened to 
with some impatience by the Committee, as his remarks were nothing but 
an extended repetition of everything the Bulgarian representatives had said 
during the Paris meetings in the autumn. When he had finished speaking, 
it was decided that the text of his speech should be circulated to the various 
delegations in order that they might study it and be acquainted with the 
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situation as viewed by the Bulgarian delegation when the Committee re- 
assembles tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 


No. 180 


The Law Officers of the Crown to Mr. A. Henderson! 
[C 408/56/18] 
LAW OFFICERS’ DEPARTMENT, January 6, 1930 


Germany 


Reparations under the Young Plan 
Sir, 

We were honoured with your commands signified to us in a Memorandum? 
from the Foreign Office dated the 2nd January 1930, requesting our opinion 
as to whether, in the event of no reference being made to sanctions in the 
instruments by which the Young Plan is put into force, it will still be open 
to the Creditor Powers to avail themselves of the provisions of paragraph 18 
of the Annex to Part VIII and of Article 430 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

We have taken the matter into our consideration and in obedience to your 
commands have the honour to 


Report 

As a matter of strict legal interpretation we do not consider that the 
provisions of the Article referred to will be available to the Creditor Powers in 
the event specified. In arriving at this opinion we are guided by the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

(a) The Young Plan, herein differing fundamentally from the Dawes 
Plan, is designed to replace entirely the previous obligations undertaken 
by Germany. 

(6) The omission of any statement regarding sanctions in the instru- 
ments by which the Young Plan is put into force would be doubly significant 
in view of the presence of such a statement in the Dawes Plan. 

(c) The sanctions provided for under paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II 
to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles arise only in the event of failure 
to perform an obligation ‘under this Part of the present Treaty’. 

Any failure there may be to carry out the obligations of the Young Plan 
will not be a failure to perform an obligation under Part VIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles and will therefore not be a failure ‘under this Part of the 
present Treaty’. 

(d) The sanctions provided for by Article 430 can be taken advantage 
of only in the event of a finding by the Reparation Commission as pro- 
vided in the Article. In view of the Young Plan, no such finding will 


™ An advance copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office on January 6. 
2 No. 166. 
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in future be possible, as the Reparation Commission is to cease to exist, 
and this notwithstanding that some of its functions are to be transferred 
to the proposed International Bank. 


For the above reasons we express the opinion that, if it is still desired to 
retain such sanctions as those provided for by the Treaty of Versailles, an 
express statement to this effect must be incorporated in the Young Plan. 

We have, &c., 
WiiuiaM A. JowITT 
Jas. B. MELVILLE 


No. 181 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. N. Henderson (Belgrade) 
[C 10017/123/92] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, january 6, 1930 
Dear Henderson, 

With reference to your letter of December 27th,! it may interest you to see 
the enclosed extract from a letter which Graham has sent me commenting 
upon the attitude of Italy towards Yugoslavia. 

Yours ever, 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 181 


Extract from letter from Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. Sargent 


ROME, December 19, 1929 

My dear Sargent, 

2 

I hold no brief for Italian policy towards Yugoslavia and never lose an 
opportunity of telling the Italians that they are mistaken in it. At the same 
time there is a genuine nervousness here about the attitude of Belgrade, and 
what we call ‘encirclement’ the Italians might term ‘insurance’. Our new 
Passport Officer, Mr. Stokes, who has, I believe, considerable experience of 
the Balkans, tells me, and I hear the same from other sources, that he was 
greatly impressed by the war-like language that he heard in Yugoslavia where 
a conflict with Italy seemed to be considered as inevitable; whereas here he 
could find no counter-part. There has recently been a decided slump on the 


1 Not printed. This letter referred in particular to ‘the violence of expression of feelings 
[in Yugoslavia] against Italy. If you keep letting the pot boil up, one day it boils over. 
Both countries are doubless to blame but I should certainly regard Italy as the greater cul- 
prit. Her acts are hostile or at least have every appearance of hostility. Yugoslavia’s share, 
though irritating, is chiefly verbal.’ 

2 Punctuation as in filed copy. The text of this letter filed as C 10016/874/7 is not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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exchange in several of the best known Italian securities, and a leading 
member in the world of finance called on my Commercial Counsellor to 
warn him that this was due to fear of a possible coup de téte on the part of the 
Yugoslavs. From enquiries I subsequently made, I came to the conclusion 
that it was nothing of the kind and that the fall could be ascribed to ordinary 
economic causes. Still, the above is a symptom of the general state of mind. 
To take the other side, I was recently talking with an Italian friend who is 
the chief proprietor of the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ and asked him why his paper, 
which is inspired by the Palazzo Chigi, was so consistently anti-Yugoslav 
and was always starting hares. He told me quite frankly that his instructions 
were to keep up a certain condition of anxiety and uncertainty as to relations 
between Italy and Yugoslavia so that the Yugoslavs efforts to obtain a loan 
in London might fail owing to the lack of confidence felt there. He added 
that a good proportion of any money the Yugoslavs obtained would cer- 
tainly be devoted to armaments. This seems a dangerous game but one 
thing 1s quite certain, the Italians have no desire whatever for a row with 
Yugoslavia; they are not in the least prepared for a fight and even the 
rumour of a conflict would bring about an economic crash with the lira 
depreciating to any figure. Nobody knows this better than Mussolini. 
I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
R. GRAHAM 


No. 182 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 8, 10 a.m.) 


No. 8(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 210/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 7, 1930 

My telegram No. 7(H).! 

The Commission on non-German Reparations reassembled at 5 p.m. 
to-day to hear the Bulgarian observations on the draft agreement, copy of 
which was transmitted to you under cover of my despatch No. H.C. 7? of 
to-day’s date. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of January 7 referred to The Hague telegram No. 6(H) of 
the same date which reported that the Commission on Non-German Reparations had that 
morning agreed on a revised text of No. 176 which had been communicated to the Bul- 
garian Delegation. Telegram No. 7(H) reported that later that day the British, French and 
Italian Delegates to the Commission had agreed that a plan should be prepared for a settle- 
ment of Hungarian-Roumanian differences. 

2 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted the text 
of the revised draft agreement communicated to the Bulgarian Delegation. This revised 
text comprised twelve draft articles which were, subject to minor variation, the same as 
articles 1-11 and 13 of No. 176, except that: (i) the first paragraph of article (3) and article 
(5) were the same as the corresponding articles of the final text printed in Cmd. 3484 of 1930, 
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2. M. Molloff, passing over Article 1, declared that the scale of the an- 
nuities mentioned in Article 2 was beyond the capacity of Bulgaria. The 
reasons why the figures were too high had already been given in Paris, since 
which time the internal Bulgarian situation had got worse. A moratorium 
or an enormous improvement in the agricultural situation would alone 
permit Bulgaria to fulfil her obligations. 

3. As to Article 3, M. Molloff took objection to the unconditional 
character of the annuities proposed, and declared that, if no diminution of 
the demand made was allowed, Article 122 of the Treaty of Neuilly must 
remain in force or some text agreed upon which would allow the Powers 
represented on the International Commission of Sofia to examine any 
situation which might arise with a view to the introduction of alleviations. 

4. M. Molloff further argued that the Bank of International Settlement([s] 
ought not to have the political rights assigned to it under Article 3 of the 
draft agreement. 

5. Articles 4 and 5 gave rise to no comment of substance. 

6. As regards Article 6, M. Molloff thought that paragraph 1 should be 
altered so as to refer to Articles 176 and 177 of the Treaty of Neuilly. 

7. He had no objection in principle to the terms of paragraph 2, but as 
a result of various decisions of the League of Nations the National Bank of 
Bulgaria had no right to issue obligations such as those referred to. The 
Article therefore could not be signed by Bulgaria unless arrangements were 
made for reconciling the situation with the decisions of the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League. (At the end of the meeting it was decided that a small 
committee should be set up to deal with this particular question.) 

8. M. Molloff declared that Bulgaria could not accept the second para- 
graph of Article 7 relating to the retention by the Roumanian Government 
of Bulgarian property in Roumania. He referred in this connection to the 
provisions of the Young Plan and to certain decisions taken at Paris. 

g. The matters mentioned in Article 8 were, so M. Molloff declared, 


pp. 150-5; (ii) the third paragraph of article (6) read ‘goth June, 1930’ in place of ‘1st April 
1930’; (iii) articles (7) and (8) read: ‘(7) As from the date of the coming into force of the 
present agreement, the Creditor Powers . . . .disposed of finally. 

‘Nevertheless Bulgarian property subject to liquidation in Roumania remains under the 
sovereign control of Roumania and the proceeds of the liquidation thereof, or the value 
derived from any agreement reached in regard thereto shall not be included in reparations 
as fixed by Article 2 and shall not be deducted from the annuities to which Roumania is 
entitled by virtue of her percentage. 

‘(8) Bulgaria waives her right to the application in her favour of Article 141 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly and undertakes to assume sole responsibility for the financial service of the 
Bulgarian Public debt as defined in that Article. 

‘She further undertakes within three months of the coming into force of the present 
agreement to conclude the necessary agreements to ensure the regular service .. . [continue 
as in article (8) of the final text]’; (iv) article (9) began: ‘All claims of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment or of its nationals against... .’, and did not include the phrase ‘and of the claim arising 
out of Article 141 of the Treaty of Neuilly’; (v) article (10) was the same as article (10) of 
the final text except that it read ‘goth June, 1930’ for ‘the coming into force of the present 
agreement’. 
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outside the scope of the arrangements to be made in regard to reparation 
and liquidation of the past. 

10. Articles 10, 11 and 12 also gave rise to observations on the part of the 
Bulgarian Delegation, but it is not necessary to specify them here. 

11. Finally, M. Molloff asked that an article should be inserted relative 
to the co-relation of Bulgarian reparation payments with the remission of 
Inter-Allied debts or debts arising from the Treaties of Peace as provided for 
under the Young Plan. The insertion of such an article would, M. Molloff 
declared, greatly facilitate the acceptance of the agreement by Bulgaria. 

(It will be remembered that it was decided at this morning’s meeting to 
delete such an article from the draft to be submitted to the Bulgarians on the 
ground that this question would more suitably form the subject of a special 
annex to any agreement which might finally be reached between Bulgaria 
and her creditors.) 

12. The Chairman regretted to hear that Bulgaria was unable to cope 
with the figure which had been suggested or to make any concrete suggestions 
of her own. He laid stress on the fact that, in accordance with the decision 
taken at Geneva in September 1928, a complete and final settlement of 
these questions must now be reached. The Bulgarian payments must be 
unconditional; the creditor Powers for their part had shown their desire for 
conciliation in proposing to allow suspension of transfer should the need 
arise. He asked what the Bulgarians were ready to offer. 

13. After emitting a smoke-screen in which Bulgaria’s essential loyalty 
etc. figured largely, M. Molloff indicated that Bulgaria would probably be 
able to manage a sum averaging 10 million gold francs annually or rather 
less to cover all payments due in virtue of the Treaty of Peace. This offer 
had already been mentioned during the discussions in Paris, but Bulgaria 
would have to insist on a smaller figure if Article 122 of the Treaty of Neuilly 
were to be abrogated. 

14. The Chairman replied that he understood that Bulgaria now accepted 
the unconditional nature of the payments to be made, but said that the 
figure of 10 million gold francs was too low to be accepted. 

15. After some further discussion, it was agreed that the consideration of 
the points raised by the Bulgarian Delegation might be entrusted in the 
first instance to a drafting committee representing the creditor Powers. 
When the latter had agreed among themselves, they would discuss the whole 
question with the Bulgarian representatives, and the result of these joint 
deliberations would be brought before the Committee on Thursday after- 
noon, January gth. 
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No. 183 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic: by bag [C 230/230/18] 
PARIS, January 8, 1930 


Last night’s “Temps’ certainly on official inspiration, emphasises the 
importance of the statement recently made by M. Zaleski to the press in 
Warsaw that it would be as difficult to conceive of co-operation between 
Poland and Germany which would not take account of French interests as 
of a Franco-German co-operation which would damage Polish interests. The 
‘Tenips’ considers this statement to be that of a man of wide views who 
regards the foreign policy of his country from the European standpoint. 

‘The Franco-Polish entente is not directed against any third Power; it 
has its origin in the maintenance of the treaties; itin no way excludes normal 
relations with any other country; it is above all a force of equilibrium and 
of peace. M. Zaleski has confirmed this in a manner to which France 
cannot be insensible and which closes the door to all misunderstanding 
between Paris and Warsaw in the matter of the pursuit of a general peace 
policy’. 

2. The “Temps’ statement gives the lie once more to the foolish and ill- 
informed reports which are again in circulation that France does not desire 
a Polish-German understanding, that such an understanding would weaken 
her position in Europe and that she is constantly encouraging Poland against 
Germany. 


Confidential 


3g. I have been most reliably informed that the recent Polish-German 
agreement! was concluded on French advice and at the instance of the 
French government, who instructed their Ambassador at Warsaw to declare 
that France welcomed good relations between such neighbours as Poland 
and Germany. Now that the ‘liquidation’ of the war (disarmament of 
Germany, conversion of reparation from a political to a commercial obliga- 
tion and evacuation of the Rhineland) is about to be completed, there will 
be infinitely less occasion for friction between France and Germany, and if 
Germany will accept, the French government will certainly do all they can 
to bring her into the Europe which France is organising and the basis of 
which, if the organisation is to succeed, can only be Franco-German recon- 
ciliation and co-operation. 


™ Cf. No. 45, note 1. 
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No. 184 


Letter from Sir F. Leith-Ross (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 291/56/18] 


THE HAGUE, January 8, 1930 
Dear Sargent, 

Many thanks for your letter! of the 6th enclosing an advance copy of the 
Law Officers’ report about sanctions. It seems to me that this report will 
put us rather in a hole if the French accept a vague formula on the basis that 
Treaty? sanctions still can be invoked. If we do not explain quite definitely 
that we cannot accept this view, we shall later on be accused of lack of 
candour. I mentioned the point in my letter to Lindsay of last Sunday,3 and 
I should like to know how you think it could best be got over. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Leirx-Ross 


P.S. See now note of interview between the Chancellor & M. Tardieu this 
morning, of which I enclose a copy. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 184 


Note of a Discussion on Sanctions between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Monsieur Tardteu on 8th January, 1930, at 11.30 a.m. 


Monsieur Tardieu said that following the discussion which had taken 
place between the experts of the French and British Delegations on the 3rd 
instant,* he had given further study to this question and had had two talks 
with Dr. Curtius and Dr. Wirth.s If the Plan were to break down through 
a change of government in Germany and a definite repudiation by that 
Government of its obligations, all the creditor peoples would criticise their 
governments if they now left themselves without any protection. Such 
assurances were not directed against the present German Government, but 
against the possibility of a government led by the extreme Nationalist party. 

M. Tardieu thought it was essential to have some addition to the formula 
originally envisaged, but he was prepared to put this in as inoffensive a form 
as possible. The experts had suggested a formula to the effect that, if the 
Permanent International Court decided that the new Plan had ceased to be 
executed, ‘the rights of the Creditor Powers as regards Germany shall be 
determined according to the stipulations of the previous international agree- 
ments’, M. Tardieu was prepared to put this in a negative form and to say 
simply that, if the Court arrived at such a decision ‘the limitations here above 
mentioned will disappear’. His Jurists were satisfied that this was sufficient 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 2 i.e. the Treaty of Versailles. 
3 No letter of January 5 from Sir F. Leith-Ross to Sir R. Lindsay has been traced in 
Foreign Office archives: cf., however, No. 178. 4 See enclosure 2 in No. 172. 


5 German Minister for the Occupied Territories. 
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to reserve all the rights of the Creditor Powers. He was proposing to put this 
definitely to Dr. Curtius this afternoon, with a covering note for which 
Dr. Wirth had asked, explaining the French position in detail. He hoped 
very much that he could say to the Germans that this proposal had the 
support of the British and Belgian Governments as well as of the French 
Government, as he thought that this would make a considerable difference. 

The Chancellor read over the text of the memorandum which M. Tardieu 
proposed to hand to Dr. Curtius. He replied that, for his part, he would have 
much preferred not to mention sanctions. M. Tardieu said this too would 
have been preferred by the French Government, but that opinion had been 
excited on the question: there had been articles in all the papers, and some- 
thing had to be settled. The principle of the declaration had been agreed 
to by the Germans, and it was only the precise formula that remained to be 
settled. The Chancellor then said that as the discussions had taken place 
between the French and German Governments, he thought it better that 
they should continue on this basis and that he should not be asked to express 
an opinion at this stage. He appreciated the force of M. Tardieu’s position 
and he was not unsympathetic to it, but he thought that it was absolutely 
necessary to get the agreement of Germany. If the French and German 
Governments could agrce on a text, he had no doubt that he would be glad 
to accept it, but he did not wish to express any definite opinion before that. 
He did not wish to get into a position when it could be represented that he 
was seeking to raise the question. 

M. Tardieu said that he would have very much liked to have been able 
to say something more as to the Chancellor’s attitude, but he quite appre- 
ciated his standpoint and would be prepared to continue discussions with 
the Germans on this basis. 


F. L.-R. 


ENCLOsURE 2 in No. 184 


Draft Memorandum on Sanctions 


(Handed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by M. Tardieu on 
the 8th January, at 11.30 a.m.). 


Texte Frangats 
Secret 


Le Gouvernement frangais, en prenant acte avec confiance de Il’Enga- 
gement solenncl du Gouvernement allemand d’exécuter le Plan Young, 
considére que ce réglement définitif ouvre entre les deux pays une ére de 
collaboration loyale et abondante en possibilités, appelée a faciliter l’exécu- 
tion par Allemagne de ses obligations de réparations. 

Le Gouvernement francais ne doute pas que le Gouvernement allemand 
apportera en ce qui le concerne le concours le plus complet pour I’exécution 
du Plan. 
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Cependant, le Gouvernement du Reich, sans doute sous la pression d’une 
partie de l’opinion allemande, a pris |’initiative de soulever la question dite 
des sanctions, en demandant au Gouvernement frangais de déclarer que 
Padoption du Plan Young met fin a toute possibilité de mesures exception- 
nelles, les régles générales du Droit des Gens restant désormais seules 
applicables. 

En fonction de l’exécution du Plan Young, l’accord du Gouvernement 
frangais n’est pas douteux. 

Mais a la préoccupation du Gouvernement allemand correspond néces- 
sairement le sentiment de lopinion francaise que les Puissances créanciéres 
ne pourraient rester sans moyens d’action efficaces, dans le cas ot survien- 
drait en Allemagne un Gouvernement hostile a application du réglement 
intervenu. 

Il est de l’intérét commun des deux Gouvernements de se prémunir 
contre une éventualité susceptible d’entrainer de redoutables conséquences. 

C’est dans cet esprit que le Gouvernement frangais, répondant a la 
démarche du Gouvernement du Reich, a volontiers consenti a reconnaitre 
qu’il ne pourrait étre question de sanctions tant que le Plan Young serait 
exécuté, et s’est montré disposé a admettre que sous le régime de ce Plan, les 
pouvoirs des Puissances créanciéres vis a vis de |’Allemagne se détermine- 
raient d’aprés le Plan et les régles générales du Droit des gens. 

I] dépend donc uniquement du Gouvernement allemand que I’éventualité 
qu’il redoute ne puisse se produire. Afin de lui donner toutes garanties 
légitimes a cet égard, et pour éviter que sa responsabilité pit étre mise en jeu 
d’une manieére abusive, il a été suggéré que dans le cas ot une contestation 
s’éléverait sur la question de savoir si le nouveau Plan a cessé d’étre exécuté, 
il appartiendrait au Tribunal arbitral prévu par le Plan de se prononcer sur 
ce point. 

Pour répondre au désir exprimé par le Gouvernement allemand, le 
Gouvernement frangais est prét 4 accepter que ce Tribunal soit la Cour 
Permanente de Justice Internationale. Ce serait seulement dans l’hypothése 
ou la Cour se prononcerait pour l’affirmative que les limitations énoncées 
ci-dessus prendraient fin. 

Les mesures d’exécution qui pourraient alors intervenir auraient pour 
objet défini lapplication des obligations financiéres de l’Allemagne qui, 
nées de la guerre, ont été successivement déterminées par le Traité de Paix, 
état de paiements du 5 Mai 1921,° le Plan Dawes et le Plan Young. 

Tels sont les principes que le Gouvernement frangais a formulés pour 
régler, conformément a la logique et a la bonne foi, un probléme qu’ll 
s’était gardé de poser lui-méme. Les conversations qui ont eu lieu a Paris 
cet automne entre les fonctionnaires des Ministéres des Affaires Etrangéres 
francais et allemand, ont abouti a un accord de principe le 31 décembre 
dernier. 

Le Gouvernement francais est donc fondé a penser qu’un accord établi sur 
ces bases et sous une forme qui ne porte aucune suspicion sur le caractére 

6 See First Series, Volume XV, No. 86, note 6. 
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solennel de engagement que doit prendre |’Allemagne, mais tient compte 
d’éventualités indépendantes de la volonté des négociateurs d’aujourd’hui, 
est de nature a donner tous apaisements au Gouvernement du Reich. 

Il ne concgoit pas comment il pourrait en étre autrement. Aucune dette 
d’origine et d’essence nouvelles n’est dans le Plan Young substituée par 
novation a la dette primitive de |’Allemagne. A travers toutes les atténua- 
tions dont la puissance débitrice a bénéficié successivement jusqu’au Plan 
Young, le point de départ et le caractére de la dette de l’Allemagne sont 
demeurés immuables. 

Les contrats qui réglent les relations financiéres de la France et de l’Alle- 
magne ne sauraient étre assimilés, 4 aucun titre, aux accords entre les 
Alliés et les Etats-Unis dont les origines et les principes sont entiérement 
différents. 

Quant a la dette de l’Allemagne a |’égard des Etats-Unis, sans que sa 
nature soit d’origine différente de la Dette de Réparations, il est 4 remarquer 
que les Etats-Unis sont, vis a vis de Allemagne, dans une toute autre 
situation que les Puissances créanciéres, ne disposant pas, comme celles-ci, 
des droits contractuels inscrits dans les actes internationaux antérieurs. 

La puissance de son crédit permettrait d’ailleurs a l’Amérique d’exercer en 
toute éventualité une action particuliérement efficace et qui aurait véritable- 
ment le caractére d’une sanction. 

Certes, les annuités que fixe le nouveau Plan et les conditions de paiement 
~ qu'il institue affectent désormais, au regard de toutes les parties en cause, 
un caractére complet et définitif sur importance duquel le Gouvernement 
francais ne saurait trop insister. 

Mais précisément le fait qu’aprés ses réductions successives, la dette de 
Allemagne est fixée d’une facon définitive, c’est a dire sans aucune possi- 
bilité nouvelle de modifications, constitue pour le Gouvernement francais une 
raison de plus de réserver tous ses droits dans le cas de défaut d’exécution par 
la volonté du débiteur. 

Il y a la pour lui une nécessité de droit et de fait. Elle porte sur une 
question dont une notable partie de l’opinion allemande reconnait |’impor- 
tance pour la France et qui doit étre d’autant plus facile a résoudre que les 
deux peuples ont la ferme volonté d’exécuter le Plan Young, condition 
essentielle de leur loyale entente, base de la restauration de )’Europe. 


ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 1847 


Protocole Final (2éme variante) 


Article 3. 
(projet des juristes) 


4a e 


Le Gouvernement du Reich prend, vis a vis des Puissances créanciéres, 
l’engagement solennel de payer les annuités prévues au nouveau Plan, con- 
formément aux stipulations de ce dernier. 


7 Enclosure 3 (not printed) was headed ‘Protocole Final (1ére variante)’. The text was 
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Dans ces annuités, ne figurent pas les sommes que le plan des experts du 
16[7] juin 1929 attribue aux U.S.A. 


Article 4. 


Dés la mise a exécution du nouveau Plan, L’Office des Paiements de 
Réparations et les organismes connexes de Berlin seront supprimés et les 
relations de la Commission des Réparations avec l’Allemagne prennent fin. 
Sous le régime du nouveau Plan, seules s’exerceront celles d’entre les 
fonctions de ces organismes dont le maintien est nécessité par le Plan; ces 
fonctions seront transféré[e]s ala Banque des] R[églements] I[nternationaux] 
par l’intermédiaire du Comité spécial restreint; la B.R.I. les exercera dans 
les conditions et limites du nouveau Plan conformément aux stipulations de 
ses statuts. 

Les pouvoirs des Puissances créanciéres vis a vis de |’Allemagne, sous le 
régime du nouveau Plan, se détermineront d’aprés ce Plan, et les régles 
générales du droit des gens. 

En cas de contestation sur la question de savoir si le nouveau Plan a cessé 
d’étre exécuté, il appartiendra a la Cour Permanente de Justice Inter- 
nationale de se prononcer sur ce point. 

Si la Cour se prononce pour l’affirmative, les limitations ci-dessus énoncées 
prendront fin. 
identical to the present text except that the last sentence read: ‘Si la Cour se prononce pour 


l’affirmative, les pouvoirs des Puissances créanciéres vis a vis de l’Allemagne se détermine- 
ront, en outre, d’aprés les stipulations des actes internationaux antérieurs.’ 


No. 185 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 10, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 12(H) Telegraphic: by bag (C 266/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 9, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 10(H).! 

The Committee on non-German Reparations, constituted with the Bul- 
garian Delegation, met this morning to discuss the new text of the Draft 
Agreement which was elaborated yesterday by the Drafting Committee 
with a view to take account of the observations presented by the Bulgar- 
ian Delegation at the meeting on the 7th. See my telegrams Nos. 7(H)? 
and 8(H).3 

2. A copy of this text is enclosed in my despatch No. H.C. 9* of to- 
day’s date. 

1 Not printed. 2 See No. 182, note 1. 3 No. 182. 

4 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted the third 


revised text of the agreement with Bulgaria, which was, subject to minor variation, the 
same as the draft referred to in No. 182, note 2, except that: (i) the table of annuities in 
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g. Asa result of two hours’ discussion, Articles 1, 3, 6, 8 and 11-13 of the 
Draft were adopted, subject, in one or two instances, to slight amendments. 

4. With regard to the annuities in Article 2, it is now understood that an 
average annual payment of 11 million gold francs will be accepted by the 
creditor Powers. The scale of these annuities has yet to be worked out. 

5. The objections presented by the Bulgarian Delegation to the second 
paragraph of Article 7 (Liquidation of Bulgarian properties in Roumania) 
and to Articles 9 and ro (annulment of claims by the Bulgarian Government 
or by Bulgarian nationals against the creditor Powers or their nationals and 
termination of the period for the presentation of private claims of the 
nationals of the creditor Powers under the Treaty of Neuilly) are to be dis- 
cussed bilaterally between them and the Roumanian Delegation with a view 
to arrive at a compromise which can be accepted by the full Committee at 
its meeting, which has been fixed for Saturday morning January 11th. It 
is hoped that at this meeting it will be possible finally to dispose of the 
Bulgarian question (except in so far as certain Powers have made reserva- 
tions as to the interdependence of all the questions grouped under the rubric 
of Eastern Reparations), and to take up the Hungarian question with the 
Hungarian representatives on Saturday afternoon. 

6. M. Loucheur has explained to Count Bethlen that it is not lack of 
courtesy, but practical considerations that renders it necessary to postpone 
till the day after tomorrow the official meeting with the Hungarian delega- 
tion; Count Bethlen quite understands the position. Meanwhile, an Anglo- 
Franco-Italian meeting will occupy the greater part of this afternoon; at this 
we shall endeavour to evolve a scheme for presentation to the Roumanians 
and Hungarians. 


article (2) was replaced by a note reading: ‘The Table will be circulated at the Meeting’; 
(i1) the last sentence of article (3) read: ‘But if the proceeds from the special securities fall 
below 150% of the sums necessary for the servise [sic] of the annuity, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment undertakes to assign to reparations supplementary securities which shall be con- 
sidered acceptable by the Bank for International Settlements and shall at least restore the 
said percentage, and the Government undertakes to promulgate any laws necessary for this 
purpose.’; (iii) the second and final paragraph of article (6) was the same as the second 
paragraph of article (6) of the final text in Cmd. 3484; (iv) article (8) comprised a single 
paragraph corresponding to the second paragraph of article (8) cited in No. 182, note 2; 
(v) article (g) included the phrase ‘and of those which arise out of Article 141 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly,’ after ‘prior agreement’; (vi) articles 10 and 13 were the same as articles 10 and 
12 respectively of the final text. 
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No. 186 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewved January 10) 


No. 13(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 267/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 9, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 12(H).! 

In accordance with a decision come to at this afternoon’s meeting, M. 
Loucheur, Signor Suvich and I went to see Count Bethlen at 5 o’clock. 

2. M. Loucheur, on our behalf, reminded Count Bethlen that Hungary 
had at the recent Paris meeting declared her inability to pay any reparations 
after 1943. We must make express reserves in this connexion, but neverthe- 
less we were all three animated by the most friendly and sympathetic feelings 
towards Hungary and desired to do everything possible to further a settle- 
ment between her and the Little Entente. We therefore suggested to Count 
Bethlen that a meeting should take place immediately between the Hungarian 
Minister of Finance and a British, French and Italian expert with a view 
to ascertaining the amount under the heading of ‘special claims’ to which 
the Hungarian delegates had referred at Paris and under which they had 
declared their willingness to pay a lump sum. 

3. Count Bethlen remarked that he was not aware of the sums claimed 
under this head by the Little Entente. M. Loucheur replied that this did not 
so much matter, but that what was essential was to know the sum which 
Hungary was willing to produce. He added that these preliminary discus- 
sions would be carried on between the British, French, Italian and Hungar- 
lan representatives without any members of the Little Entente Powers 
being present. M. Loucheur then made a final appeal to Count Bethlen 
to show all possible conciliation and assured him that we, on our side, 
would be ready to consider whether we could not make some sacrifices in 
order to reach a settlement of this vexed question. 

4. Count Bethlen seemed relieved to hear that it was not proposed that 
any member of the Little Entente should be present at these preliminary 
conversations, and declared that the Hungarian Minister of Finance would be 
happy to receive our experts at 5.30 this afternoon. 

5. Mr. Goodchild, M. Aron and Signor Brocchi will be the British, 
French and Italian experts at these conversations, which are to be continued 
until some concrete proposal materialises. 


t No. 185. 
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No. 187 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) 
No. 21 [C 191/121/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1930 
Sir, 

I have carefully considered the draft declaration enclosed in your despatch 
No. H.C. 5! of January 6th which the Austrian Chancellor has declared his 
willingness to sign in regard to the question of internal disarmament in 
Austria. There are certain points which arise in connexion not only with the 
text of the proposed declaration but also in connexion with the proposed 
procedure as outlined in your despatch No. H.C. 3? of January 4th. 

2. According to the present formula, the Austrian Government merely 
undertake to ‘take all necessary steps to ensure as speedily as possible the 
strict observance of the military clauses’, although you had originally pro- 
posed to Monsieur Berthelot (see your despatch No. H.C. 3 of January 4th) 
that the declaration should contain, over and above this, an admission that 
hitherto some of these clauses had not been strictly observed by the Austrian 
Government. My only reason for wishing to preserve this admission of non- 
fulfilment is that if the Austrian undertaking merely repeats Austria’s Treaty 
obligations it may be held that such repetition, far from strengthening this 
obligation, has the effect of weakening it. The obvious way of avoiding this 
is to supply a clear ‘raison d’étre’ for the repetition, and this ‘raison d’étre’ 
is to be found in the fact that up till now Austria has not been fulfilling her 
obligations. I do not wish, however, to attach too much importance to this 
consideration, although I consider that, if possible, it would be preferable 
that such an admission should figure in the Austrian undertaking. 

3. As regards the procedure to be adopted, I agree that it is not essential 
that the Austrian Chancellor’s declaration should figure in the same docu- 
ment as that which abolishes Austrian reparations, since it is already 
sufficiently clear without this that the abolition of these reparations has been 
the occasion for demanding the undertaking. Moreover, at a time when the 
lesser Creditor Powers are making their consent to the abolition of repara- 
tions dependent on all sorts of petty and unjustifiable conditions, it is perhaps 
preferable that the greater Creditor Powers, who disapprove strongly of 
these obstructionist tactics, should not even have the appearance of imitating 
them by bringing forward conditions of their own. 

4. Iam, however, somewhat disturbed by the suggestion that the proposed 


1 Not printed. The enclosed draft declaration, which was acceptable to M. Berthelot, 
read as follows: “The Austrian Government declare their intention of abiding by the military 
clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain and, with this object, of taking all necessary steps to 
ensure as speedily as possible the strict observance of those clauses. They declare their 
willingness in recognition of the League’s right of investigation under Article 159 of the 
Treaty of Saint Germain to report at intervals to the Council of the League the state of 
internal disarmament.’ 


2 No. 177. 
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undertaking by the Austrian Government should be given privately to the 
British and French Delegations. The proper procedure seems to me that the 
declaration should be addressed by the Austrian Chancellor to the President 
of the Conference and that it should accordingly appear among the records 
of the Conference. Even though the Italian Government would not give 
their support to the British and French Governments in demanding any 
undertaking regarding internal disarmament, they could not reasonably 
object to the Austrian Delegation making such a communication to the 
President nor to the President’s accepting it. An additional reason for 
publicity is that the undertaking definitely involves the Council of the 
League of Nations in that it imposes on the Council the obligation of receiv- 
ing reports from Austria which at present they do not expect and have no 
right to demand. It is evident, therefore, that this arrangement will have to 
be explained to the Council so as to account for these periodic reports, and 
this makes it necessary that the whole undertaking given by the Austrian 
Government should be communicated to the Council. 

5. I fully appreciate the fact that Herr Schober may, for reasons of in- 
ternal politics, prefer to keep his undertaking secret, and known only to the 
British and French Governments, but the considerations which I have set out 
above seem to make it impossible to adopt such a course, and I shall be glad, 
therefore, if you will concert with your French colleagues in an endeavour to 
persuade Herr Schober to agree to his communicating the proposed declara- 
tion officially to Monsieur Jaspar in his capacity of President of the Con- 
ference. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 188 
Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 11) 


No. 57 [C 292/273/18] 
PARIS, January 10, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 184! of December 23rd and 5? of 
today, I have the honour to inform you that the discussion with the German 
delegation respecting the termination of the military experts mission, began 
in Paris on January 4th, and was concluded today. The general lines of the 
agreement by which this discussion was concluded were really settled at 
Berlin by the French expert, Commandant Durand, with the competent 

™ No. 147. 

2 Not printed. This telegram briefly reported the signature of the agreement on the 
military experts at Berlin and expressed Lord Tyrrell’s hope that Colonel Gosset might be 
permitted to remain in Berlin at least until the middle of March for the drawing up of a 
final report. In Berlin telegram No. 5 of January 11 Sir H. Rumbold endorsed this recom- 
mendation, stating in particular: ‘As regards Germans matter is of little importance.’ 
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German authorities about the beginning of last week as well as by means of 
certain informal conversations which took place between the French Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs and the German Embassy in Paris. In view of this fact 
and of the fact that the formal discussion thus really only concerned points 
of detail, M. Massigli asked, on the evening of January gth, that this Em- 
bassy as well as the Belgian and Italian Embassies should be represented at 
it by observers. This I agreed to. 

2. The conclusions reached at the discussion are embodied in the protocol 
signed by the French and German delegations today. Copies are enclosed. 

g. The representatives of the Ambassadors’ Conference and the German 
delegation also accepted ad referendum (1) the draft of a note from the 
German Ambassador in Paris to the Conference approving the protocol 
on behalf of the German Government and expressing the hope that the 
experts’ mission will be terminated on January 31st, 1930, and that any 
further discussions on these questions which may still be necessary will, after 
that date, take place directly between the German Embassy in Paris and the 
Conference; (2) the draft of a note from the Conference to M. von Hoesch 
approving the protocol and announcing that the relations of the experts 
with the German Government will come to an end on January 31st and that 
any further correspondence which may be necessary on these points will 
pass between the Conference and the German Embassy in Paris; (3) An 
exchange of notes between the German Ambassador and the Conference 
respecting the police in the demilitarised zone. I should be glad to be 
authorised, with the least possible delay, to approve the despatch of the 
two Conference notes as I understand that there will be a special meeting of 
the Conference on January 18th for the purpose of formally approving these 
arrangements. 

4. It may perhaps be useful if I make certain observations on the protocol 
and the draft notes :— 


Protocol. 
1. Police. 


Section 1. The reference in the first paragraph is to the questionnaire com- 
municated to the German Embassy in Paris by the French Government in 
December last and based on the enclosure to the Versailles Committee’s 
report of December oth (enclosure to my despatch No. 17063 of December 
18th). You refused to allow the Military Attaché to this Embassy to associate 
himself with this report. It was, as a matter of fact, really designed to show 
clearly what information was required from the German Government in 
reply to the enquiry addressed to it in section IV (b) (2) of the Conference 
note No. 1224 of November 8th. 
Sections 2, 3 and 4 are intended as undertakings which have been proved 
by experience to be necessary, to prevent the German authorities using the 
3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed report, 


No. 407/1 (not printed), was the final version of the draft referred to in No. 113. 
4 Enclosure 1 in No. 68. 
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police as the cadres of an army. Definite information was produced and laid 
before the German delegation in the course of the discussions to show 
that both in Baden and in Bavaria the police had within the last few weeks 
conducted military manceuvres. No attempt was made to deny this fact 
by the German delegates, and all that they could do was to express their 
regret that such manceuvres had taken place. If, as is probable, they are 
repeated in the future, it will at least be possible to confront the German 
Government with the express undertakings given by its delegates in Paris. 
Sections 5 and 6 require no comment. 

11. Former military establishments. These passages require no comment. 

The question of the training manual of the Reichswehr, notably the section 
dealing with tank instruction, is recognised to be of importance both by the 
German and French Governments, and is reserved for diplomatic discussion 
between the Conference and the German Embassy. The modifications of 
the railway instructions are to be communicated to the German Embassy 
by the Conference before January 31st. 


Exchange of notes respecting the withdrawal of the experts. The experts’ relations 
with the German Government will come to an end on January 31st, but 
the French Government have expressed the hope that we shall not finally 
withdraw Colonel Gosset from Berlin for at least six weeks after that date. 
It appears that the task of drawing up the final report will be a long and 
complicated business owing to the small staff available and the large amount 
of translation etc. which will be necessary. Commandant Durand has 
undertaken to deal with this business as expeditiously as possible, and as I 
- have already informed you in my telegram No. 5 of today, I earnestly trust 
that in this small matter you will find it possible to meet the wishes of the 
French Government. 


The exchange of notes respecting the police in the demilitarised zone. Here the only 
point requiring comment is the final paragraph of the Conference note. 
This was inserted at the express request of the Belgian Embassy who pointed 
out that while there was a provision against the entry of excess police into 
the demilitarised zone, there was no guarantee that the whole of the police 
in that zone, viz. some 30,000 men, would not at a given moment be con- 
centrated at some such point as Aix-la-Chapelle in close proximity to the 
Belgian frontier. These 30,000 police were capable of forming two divisions, 
almost the equivalent of the Belgian peace-time army. The German 
delegation recognised the desirability of doing something to allay the fears 
of the Belgian Government on this point, and the French delegation quoted 
the procedure which was in force between France and Germany in the years 
prior to the war when any large military manceuvres in close proximity to 
the frontier were always reported by the Government concerned to its 
neighbour. The present exchange of notes was obviously not a suitable 
place for such a mutual undertaking. The German delegation therefore 
agreed to a reference to the point in the Conference note. 


5. I understand that the German authorities are most anxious that the 
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withdrawal of the Experts should not be announced in the newspapers. 
The reason for this anxiety is presumably that the German public have been 
unaware that the experts were still in Germany. 

6. I am dealing in my immediately following despatch’ with the question 
of the future of the Ambassadors’ Conference, the remainder of the task of 
which, now that the military experts are about to be withdrawn, is of an 
insignificant character. 

7. The Military Attaché has sent a copy of this despatch direct to the War 
Office. 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 188 


Protocole signé par les délégations frangaise et allemande 
le 10 janvier 1930. 
Copie 

Des difficultés ayant surgi en ce qui concerne le réglement de certaines des 
questions relatives aux clauses de la Partie V du Traité de Paix, ayant fait 
Pobjet de notes échangées entre le Gouvernement allemand et la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs du 20 Aout 1928 au 8 Novembre 1929,° il a paru opportun 
de rechercher, dans des négociations orales, une solution de ces difficultés, 
permettant de mettre fin, comme le souhaitent les différents Gouvernements 
intéressés, a la mission des experts prévus par le protocole de Genéve du 
12 Décembre 1926. 

Dans une série de réunions qui ont eu lieu du 4 au g Janvier 1930 au 
Secrétariat-Général de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, réunions au cours 
desquelles les représentants allemands ont eu loccasion de formuler les 
observations de principe qu’appelaient de leur part les lettres de la Con- 
férence des Ambassadeurs du 8 Novembre 1929, No. 121 et 122, les sous- 
signés sont tombés d’accord sur les points suivants: 


I. Police. 


(1) Les renseignements visés aux No. 1 a 18 du questionnaire remis le 
7 Décembre 1929 a l Ambassade d’Allemagne a Paris seront fournis dans le 
délai le plus court et, autant que possible, avant le 31 Janvier 1930. 

Dans tous les cas ot les questions sur lesquelles portent les demandes de 
renseignements n’ont pas encore fait l’objet, de la part des Etats (Lander), 
de mesures administratives, ces mesures seront prises dans un délai aussi 
bref que possible, en s’inspirant des principes adoptés en Prusse; si, dans un 


5 No. 189. 

6 For the notes of August 20, October 20 and December 16, 1928, and August 7 and 
November 8, 1929, see respectively Volume V, Nos. 133, 191 and 302, Volume VI, No. 317, 
and No. 68 above. 
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Etat, il n’apparait pas nécessaire, sur l’une de ces questions, d’édicter de 
telles mesures, en raison notamment de la législation et de la réglementation 
administrative déja en vigueur, les éclaircissements utiles seront fournis. 

(2) Dans la mesure ow existerait encore, dans quelques Etats, des 
états-majors de police ayant pour fonction unique le commandement d’un 
groupe de centuries 4 l’exclusion de toute autre attribution en mati¢re de 
police, ces états-majors seront dissous; éventuellement, il pourra étre pro- 
cédé a une réorganisation analogue a celle qui a été réalisée en Prusse. 

(3) Les réglements ou circulaires pour l’instruction de la police que les 
Etats ont édictés ou édicteront par application de la circulaire du Ministre 
de PIntérieur du Reich du 24 Décembre 1925 seront communiqués — dans 
la mesure ow ils ne l’ont pas encore été — pour les 7 Etats ci-aprés: Prusse, 
Baviére, Saxe, Wiirtemberg, Bade, Thuringe et Hesse. Ces réglements 
maintiendront l’instruction de la police dans le cadre des accords antérieurs 
(maniement et emploi des armes autorisées, opérations de police proprement 
dites). 

Dans les autres Etats, ot la promulgation de tout ou partie de ces régle- 
ments n’apparaitrait pas nécessaire, l’instruction donnée a la police se 
maintiendra cependant dans le cadre ci-dessus défini. 

En ce qui concerne la police du service individuel et la police communale, 
linstruction ne portera que sur l’emploi de larme individuelle et sur les 
connaissances nécessaires pour |’exécution des missions dont la police peut 
avoir a s acquitter a lintérieur d’une localité. L’instruction sera donnée aux 
policiers dont il s’agit par leurs propres cadres et les policiers, pour la 
recevoir, ne seront pas groupés en unités constituées (Bereitschaften). 

(4) Pour le service des autos-mitrailleuses, il ne sera instruit, par voiture, 
que trois équipes de quatre hommes chacune. 

(5) Des renseignements seront fournis dans toute la mesure du possible 
sur les catégories de personnel qui sont actuellement comprises dans les 
effectifs de la police communale. 

Si, dans l’avenir, une catégorie de fonctionnaires comptant actuellement 
dans la police communale cessait d’étre considérée comme en faisant partie, 
la diminution d’effectifs en policiers communaux qui résulterait d’une telle 
mesure ne serait pas compensée par l’incorporation d’un autre personnel. 

(6) Les dispositions des paragraphes 1, 2 et 5 ci-dessus, dans la mesure ot 
elles visent des communications de renseignements ou de documents, s’enten- 
dent des 7 Etats énumérés au premier alinéa du paragraphe 3 ci-dessus. 

En ce qui concerne les autres Etats on se référe a la lettre de la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs du 20 aoit 1928 et a la déclaration contenue dans la 
lettre de l’Ambassadeur d’Allemagne en date du 7 aoat 1929. 


II. Anciens établissements militaires. 


(1) En ce qui concerne l’aliénation des anciens établissements militaires, 
on est d’accord pour reconnaitre que l’aliénation des établissements (casernes) 
visés au paragraphe (a) de la lettre de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs du 
16 Décembre 1928, comporte, — dans tous les cas ow il n’est pas justifié de 
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Putilisation définitive, d’un point de vue économique, des terrains ou 
locaux considérés, — la destruction des locaux a usage collectif, la transforma- 
tion durable en logements individuels (Dauerwohnungen) des chambres de 
grandes dimensions, et l’aliénation des cours ou terrains d’exercice attenant 
aux casernes. 

(2) En ce qui concerne la liste A, jointe a la lettre du Gouvernement 
allemand du 7 Aoiit 1929, les plans existants se rapportant aux établissements 
qui y sont portés, seront remis avant le 31 Janvier 1930. 

(3) En ce qui concerne les établissements portés sur la liste B, a aliéner 
ou a transformer avant le 31 Mars 19930, il sera fourni, avant le 31 Janvier 
1930, un apercu général des mesures en cours d’exécution.7 

(4) En ce qui concerne les établissements portés sur la liste B, dont l’aliéna- 
_ tion ou la transformation aura lieu au cours des années budgétaires 1930-31 
et 1931-32, il sera fourni, avant le 31 Mai 1930, un apercu de méme nature. 

(5) Les autres renseignements et plans a fournir par le Gouvernement 
allemand, y compris les renseignements et plans afférents aux établissements 
rendus libres par |’évacuation des territoires occupés, seront fournis respec- 
tivement, ainsi qu’il est prévu dans les lettres échangées entre la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs et le Gouvernement allemand, notamment le 16 Décem- 
bre 1928, le 7 Aotit 1929 et le 8 Novembre 1929. 

En ce qui concerne les réglements d’instruction de la Reichswehr, les 
soussignés, tout en maintenant les principes exposés de part et d’autre, sont 
tombés d’accord pour recommander a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et 
au Gouvernement allemand d’engager a ce sujet des négociations dans le 
plus bref délai possible. 

En ce qui concerne le réglement militaire des chemins de fer, les observa- 
tions que le nouveau réglement appellerait de la part de la Conférence 
seront communiquées avant le 31 Janvier 1930.8 

En foi de quoi, les Soussignés ont signé le présent procés-verbal et ont 

7 Lord Tyrrell transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 281 of March 17 
report No. 100/1 of March 17 by the Allied Military Committee of Versailles on the survey 
furnished accordingly by the German Government. The report pointed out that ‘les 
Experts font-ils toutes réserves sur la bonne exécution pour le 31 mars prochain des mesures 
annoncées dans cet apercu général. Ils concluent que le Gouvernement allemand parait 
n’avoir pas changé d’attitude en ce qui concerne les dits établissements et qu’il entend 
réserver |’avenir en n’aliénant qu’un nombre trés restreint de batiments en en gardant les 
autres a sa disposition sans les transformer.’ 

8 Lord Tyrrell communicated to the Foreign Office in Paris covering despatch No. 86 
of January 18 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) a copy of report No. 19/1 of 
January 10 from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles to the Conference of Am- 
bassadors (not printed), which stated in particular: ‘I] ressort de l’étude faite par les 
Experts [not printed] .. . que ce nouveau réglement contient encore d’une part, certaines 
dispositions qui visent des préparatifs en vue de la mobilisation et d’autre part passe sous 
silence des points qui ont fait l’objet d’accords entre la Commission Militaire de Contréle 
et le Gouvernement allemand.’ An annexed note set out the modifications required to 
bring the regulations into harmony with the Treaty of Versailles. A copy of the note (not 
printed) of February 27 from M. Briand to Herr von Hoesch requesting that these modifica- 
tions should be made was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris covering despatch 
No. 241 of March 3 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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décidé de le communiquer aux Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs et au Gouvernement allemand. 
Fait a Paris, en double exemplaire, le 10 Janvier 1930. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 188 


Projet de Lettre de ’ Ambassadeur d’ Allemagne au 
Président de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 

Copie 
Monsieur le Président, 

D’ordre de mon Gouvernement, j’ai honneur de faire 4 Votre Excellence 
la communication suivante. 

Le Gouvernement allemand a pris connaissance du procés-verbal du 
10 Janvier 1930; il déclare approuver ledit procés-verbal. 

Le Gouvernement allemand renouvelle les engagements déja pris en son 
nom dans ma lettre du 7 Aout 1929 tant en ce qui concerne les lois de police 
non encore promulgfu]ées qu’au sujet de l’application des lois de police et 
au sujet des réglements d’instruction de la police dans les Etats autres que 
ceux qui sont énumérés dans la lettre de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
du 20 Aoit 1928. 

Dans ces conditions, le Gouvernement allemand, se félicitant de 
leffort fait pour le réglement, dans un esprit de bonne volonté mutuelle, des 
questions de désarmament [sic] encore en suspens, se plait a espérer que les 
Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs se déclareront 
préts a mettre fin, le 31 Janvier 1930, a la mission des experts prévus par le 
Protocole de Genéve du 12 Décembre 1926. Les communications et échanges 
de vues qui devront intervenir aprés le 31 Janvier auront lieu directement 
entre l’Ambassade d’Allemagne a Paris et la Conférence des Ambassadeurs. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. . .9 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 188 


Projet de Lettre du Président de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
a [Ambassadeur d’ Allemagne 
Copie 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, 

Au nom des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, 
jai Phonneur de prier Votre Excellence de transmettre 4 son Gouvernement 
la communication suivante. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont 
pris connaissance du procés-verbal établi le 10 Janvier 1930; ils déclarent 
approuver ledit procés-verbal. 


9 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence ont pris acte de la lettre 
par laquelle Votre Excellence leur a fait savoir que son Gouvernement 
avait, de son cété, approuvé ce procés-verbal et qu’il renouvelait les engage- 
ments déja pris en son nom tant en ce qui concerne les lois de police non 
encore promulg[u]ées qu’au sujet de l’application des lois de police et au 
sujet des réglements d’instruction de la police dans les Etats autres que ceux 
qui étaient énumérés dans la lettre de la Conférence du 20 Aoit 1928. 

Dans ces conditions, les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs, se félicitant de l’effort fait pour régler, dans un esprit de 
bonne volonté mutuelle, les questions de désarmement encore en suspens, 
se déclarent d’accord avec le Gouvernement allemand pour mettre fin a la 
mission des experts prévus par le Protocole de Genéve du 12 Décembre 
1926. Les relations de ces experts avec le Gouvernement allemand cesseront 
donc le 31 Janvier prochain, les communications et échange de vues qui 
devraient intervenir aprés cette date ayant lieu directement entre la Con- 
férence des Ambassadeurs et l’Ambassade d’Allemagne a Paris. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. . .9 


ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 188 


Projet de Lettre de l’ Ambassadeur d’ Allemagne a la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs 
Copie 
Monsieur le Président 

D’ordre de mon Gouvernement, j’ai ’honneur de faire a Votre Excellence 
la communication suivante. 

Tout en réservant ses droits touchant l’interprétation de la portée, en ce 
qui concerne la police, des dispositions de l’article 43 du Traité de Versailles, 
le Gouvernement allemand déclare ce qui suit: 

Au cas ou des circonstances exceptionnelles rendraient nécessaire |’envoi 
temporaire de renforts de police dans la zone définie a l’article 42 du Traité 
de Versailles, cet envoi sera immédiatement notifié par la voie diplomatique 
aux Gouvernements intéressés, s'il entraine un dépassement d’au moins 
200 hommes de l’effectif maximum prévu pour la police, pour l’ensemble de 
la zone démilitarisée. Le retrait de ces renforts sera également porté sans 
retard a la connaissance des Gouvernements intéressés. 

Cette déclaration est faite sans préjudice du point de vue juridique déja 
exposé par le Gouvernement allemand. Mon gouvernement estime en 
effet que, pour autant que les articles 42 et 43 du Traité de Versailles ne 
contiennent aucune disposition spéciale, les clauses de la Partie V du Traité 
s’appliquent a la zone démilitarisée dans les mémes conditions qu’au reste du 
territoire allemand. II estime en particulier que les catégories de fonction- 
naires visées a l’article 162 du Traité ne peuvent étre considérées comme 
‘forces armées’ au sens de I’article 43. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. . .9 
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ENCLOSURE 5 IN No. 188 


Projet de Lettre de la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
a ? Ambassadeur d’ Allemagne 
Copie 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur 

Par sa lettre en date du. . .,9 Votre Excellence, d’ordre de Son Gouverne- 
ment, a bien voulu faire a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs la communica- 
tion suivante. 

(Reproduire la lettre du Gouvernement allemand: “Tout en réservant 

ses droits .. .2 l’article 43.’) 

J'ai Phonneur de faire savoir a Votre Excellence que les Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs sont d’accord pour que soit 
en fait réglée, dans les conditions ci-dessus définies, la question posée par leur 
lettre du 8 Novembre 1929 en ce qui concerne |’entrée de renforts de police 
dans la zone démilitarisée. Cette adhésion ne doit, a aucun degré, étre 
considérée comme impliquant une approbation de la thése juridique dé- 
veloppée par le Gouvernement allemand dans sa communication, et la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs doit maintenir, a cet égard, le point de vue 
formulé dans ses notes antérieures. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence tiennent, d’autre part, 
a rappeler que les effectifs de la police dans la zone démilitarisée ont été 
antérieurement fixés séparément pour la rive droite et pour la rive gauche du 
Rhin. Ce fait témoigne de l’intérét tout spécial que ces Gouvernements 
attachent a ce que soit respectée la répartition ainsi arrétée et ils doivent 
signaler a l’attention du Gouvernement allemand l’importance particuliére 
que revétirait a leurs yeux toute modification temporaire anormale de cette 
répartition. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. . .° 


No. 189 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fanuary 11) 
No. 58 [C 283/283/62] 


PARIS, January 10, 1930 
Sir, 

As indicated in paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 57! of to-day respecting 
the termination of the military experts’ mission in Germany, I have the 
honour to submit the following observations respecting the future of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference. 

2. As the disarmament of the ex-enemy countries will be finally completed 
with the presentation to the League of Nations of the observations on German 
disarmament which will be based on the experts’ report, the competence of 
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the conference and of the Versailles Military Committee in disarmament 
matters will in future be limited to consideration of requests addressed to the 
former Allied Powers to infringe in some respect the disarmament or de- 
militarisation clauses of the treaties of Paris. Except in the matter of such 
requests and of the minor details outstanding under the protocol signed by 
the French and German delegations to-day,? I shall from now on refuse to 
admit the competence of the Conference or the Versailles Committee and 
I shall not receive or forward to you any reports from these bodies. 

3. Apart altogether from the questions covered in the preceding sentence 
it is necessary to keep the Conference technically in existence, as there are 
still certain minor details arising out of the treaties of Paris which require 
settlement. These are notably certain questions affecting the delimitation of 
the Roumanian-Yugoslav, Roumanian—Polish and Roumanian—Czecho- 
slovak frontiers, recovery of the costs of the occupation of Memel and of the 
Upper Silesian plebiscite commission, distribution of the proceeds of the 
sale of certain German aeronautical material, of certain Bulgarian war 
material and of the transport expenses of the ex-Emperor Charles to 
Madeira, etc. 

4. As a matter of fact, except formally to approve the settlement reached 
to-day respecting the military experts, I do not suppose that the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference itself will ever meet again. Its intervention in the 
questions defined above, will be discharged through the medium of the 
competent department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and representa- 
tives of the various Embassies concerned.3 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


2 Enclosure 1 in No. 188. 

3 Mr. Carr stated in a minute of January 13: “The Ambassadors Conference has had 
a good run for its money; but it has obviously been for some time “‘in extremis”.... We 
need not grudge it the few remaining signs of life enumerated in para. 3’. ‘This minute was 
initialled without comment by Sir R. Vansittart, who took over as Permanent Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on January 7 in succession to Sir R. Lindsay who had 
been designated H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 


No. 190 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 13) 
No. 31 [C 317/80/62] 


BERLIN, January 10, 1930 
Sir, 

Public opinion in this country is following events in the Hague with mixed 
feelings. The dominant note in the press is one of irritation with all con- 
cerned,—the Creditor Powers, the Home Government, the different political 
parties, and more especially, in the case of the Left, Dr. Schacht. The 
latter’s memorandum still rankles and the great majority of Germans are 
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convinced that although Dr. Schacht himself was not quite blameless, the 
German Delegation at the first Hague Conference were much too compliant, 
that they conceded more than their fair share, and that the time has come 
to calla halt. The general attitude of the press is that the limit of concession 
having been transgressed last August in an effort to allay the quarrels between 
the other Powers, there must be no further sacrifice of German interests, 
whether political or financial, on this occasion. For instance ‘Germania’ in 
its issue of the 8th of January, speaks of the ‘tragic story of German com- 
pliance’. No matter how trivial the issue it is noteworthy that a certain 
solidarity exists between the Hugenberg press, the Coalition press, and even 
the Left press in urging the German Delegation to stand fast. In fact German 
public opinion was so deeply impressed by the success of Mr Snowden’s 
attitude last August that it now demands that the German representatives 
should be at least as stubborn on this occasion. 

2. It so happens that for a number of reasons the moment is not an 
auspicious one for exacting concessions or promises from Germany. The 
Government have been pilloried by Dr Schacht, and forced ignominiously 
to comply with his wishes. They have had to dismiss their Finance Minister 
to please him. So far from showing any gratitude Dr. Schacht has refused 
to go to the Hague in any responsible capacity. He will thus evade any 
odium which the German delegates there may incur. The Democrats and 
Centre lay the blame on the Social Democrats for delaying financial reform 
and giving Dr. Schacht the opportunity to ride rough shod over the Coalition. 
The Bavarian Volkspartei are at loggerheads with the Centre over the ques- 
tion of the beer tax. Although the Volkspartei applaud Dr. Schacht they feel 
that he is responsible for increasing the employers’ contribution to the 
insurance fund. His refusal to assist their nominee Dr. Curtius at the Hague 
is condemned by them. The Hugenberg Nationalists are in a difficult 
position. They have been clamouring for the repudiation of the Young 
Plan. Alarmed by the spectre of repudiation the French are clamouring in 
return for sanctions. The Coalition Government have so far resisted the 
French claim, thus earning the grudging applause of their enemies on the 
Right, who see nothing illogical in threatening repudiation on the one hand 
and resisting sanctions on the ground that repudiation may be ruled out 
as unlikely. 

3. In the meantime Dr. Schacht’s temper has not improved. The Social- 
Democratic press, with a certain amount of support from the “Berliner 
Tageblatt’? and ‘Vossische Zeitung’ has opened a campaign to curtail the 
powers of the President of the Reichsbank. ‘Vorwarts’ insists that the Govern- 
ment must seize the opportunity now that the statutes of the bank are being 
revised at The Hague to restrict the powers of the President and enhance the 
influence of the Government on the financial policy of the bank. On the 
gth January ‘Vorwarts’ created a mild sensation by publishing the text of 
the alterations in the bank statutes proposed by the Hague Sub-Committee. 
The result of these alterations, in the opinion not only of the newspaper in 
question but of many other important organs, would be to leave Dr. Schacht 
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and his successors such a measure of independence that the Government of 
the day would be financially at the mercy of the bank. ‘Vorwéarts’ argues 
that the powers of the President were only widened temporarily to suit the 
needs of Germany’s reparation creditors. Up till 1922 the Chancellor was 
the real head of the bank, the President was his nominee while the members 
of the Board were nominated exclusively by the Reichsrat, that is to say the 
Reich. Failing a return to the status quo, the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ in its issue 
of to-day, suggests that the Dawes Commissioner for the Reichsbank should 
be replaced by a Reichs Commissioner who would have precisely the same 
functions as Professor Bruins. In this way the Reich would have some 
insight into the policy of the bank. Some provincial Socialist newspapers 
would go so far as to hold up the Young Plan in the Reichstag in order to 
restore the authority of the Government in some measure. The ‘K6lnische 
Zeitung’, on the other hand, submits that it would be unsafe to tamper with 
the independence of the President of the bank who 1s responsible for main- 
taining the stability of the currency, and resisting, if necessary, the pressure 
of the Government of the day. Any such interference, 1t adds, with the note 
issue bank would recoil on Germany’s credit both private and public abroad. 

3 [sic]. But the moment is inauspicious for reasons other than political. On 
every side there is evidence of financial stringency. The increase in the beer 
and tobacco taxes, and in the unemployment contribution, have been 
received with more docility than was expected, but they have served to 
remind the populace of the burden imposed by reparation among other 
things. Were the winter a severe one as in 1928 public opinion would be 
still more opposed to concessions to the creditor powers. Not only is the 
Reich in financial distress, but the city of Berlin and several other municipali- 
ties are in dire straits. Berlin provided an unwelcome surprise for the popu- 
lace by increasing the tramway, omnibus and underground fares on the Ist 
January. At the same time it evaded the control of Dr. Schacht by authoris- 
ing these three transport services to raise a loan of 15 million dollars in 
America. As the transport services are grouped together under the title 
‘Verkehrs A. G.’, they constitute a private company at law, and can borrow 
without the permission of Dr. Schacht or the advisory board to which 
municipalities have to apply. The municipality of Breslau has just announced 
the suspension of several services, and the closing of the opera house and 
theatre from lack of funds. 

4. There are other reminders of financial stringency. The travelling 
public learned with surprise in the first days of January that the passenger 
receipts of the Reichs railway showed a very serious falling off as a result of 
the extension of motor omnibus services. ‘That the matter was serious was 
clear from the action taken by the railway company. A general order was 
issued to the servants of the company to the effect that they were henceforth 
to consider themselves the servants of the public, that there was such a word 
as ‘bitte’ in the German language, that notices for the public couched in 
gruff terms were to be removed from the railway stations, that the word 
‘verboten’ should be avoided and was in fact ‘verboten’. The public are 
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duly impressed by a state of affairs which could bring the directorate of the 
railway company to such a pass. 

4 [sic]. No matter how unpalatable Dr. Schacht’s memorandum may have 
been to the supporters of the Coalition, they are evidently prepared to follow 
his advice for the duration of the Conference. Newspapers therefore insist 
that the German delegates at The Hague shall undertake no further commit- 
ments. Thus the proposal that annuities should be paid in the middle rather 
than at the end of the month meets with the opposition even of newspapers 
which do not understand the point at issue. The discussions regarding the 
financial steps to be taken in the event of a moratorium are followed in the 
hope and expectation that Dr. Curtius will not give way. 

5. It is only on the political question, the question of sanctions, that 
opinion is less united. In face of M. Tardieu’s demand ‘Vorwarts’ of the 9th 
January pins its faith to Article 2 of the Treaty of Locarno, which precludes 
all further invasion, and goes on to say that a deliberate default by a German 
Government would have such catastrophic results for Germany that the 
present discussion at The Hague is meaningless. The ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, 
‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ and ‘Vossische Zeitung’ have less difficulty than other 
Coalition newspapers in understanding the logic of the French demand for 
a statement of the legal position which would arise were a German Govern- 
ment to repudiate the Young Plan at a later stage. But they too agree that 
Germany would think twice and three times before taking a step, the results 
of which in their opinion would be more serious, financially and economic- 
ally, than any measures which the creditor powers might see fit to take. 
The resistance of German National newspapers to the French demand 1s, 
however, based on a different train of thought. In their minds the breakdown 
of the Young Plan or the declaration of a moratorium should be followed by 
a fresh revision of Germany’s reparation obligations. The ‘Kreuz Zeitung’ 
fears that if the German Delegation dally with the French proposals the 
results may be dangerous. The inevitable revision of the Young Plan would 
be delayed by acquiescence in any French formula, no matter how harmless 
it seemed. 

6. In this connexion the attitude of the British Government, as semi- 
officially stated, has been highly appreciated by the German press. When the 
question of the imposition of sanctions was first mooted about the middle of 
December, the initiative was imputed by a French newspaper maliciously to 
the British Treasury. The subsequent denial by Reuter gave great satisfac- 
tion. The press yesterday gave special prominence to a telegram from The 
Hague correspondent of the ‘Daily Herald’, purporting to give Mr. Snowden’s 
attitude which was held to be all that could be desired. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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No. 191 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir F. Leith-Ross (The Hague) 
[C 291/56/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1930 
Dear Leith Ross, 

Many thanks for your letter! of the 8th enclosing the record of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s interview with Tardieu and the two latest drafts 
on the subject of sanctions. We gather from these papers that the French 
have been warned by us of our view that Treaty sanctions are automatically 
wiped out by the acceptance of the Young Plan, and that they realise, there- 
fore, that if they are to be kept alive it will have to be by some special provi- 
sion. If so, we do not quite see how the mere fact that our view—i.e. that 
of Malkin and Fischer Williams—has now been corroborated by the Law 
Officers can prejudice the situation in the way you fear. 

If the French succeed in persuading the Germans to agree to the revival 
of the Versailles sanctions in the case of default by accepting either of the 
formulas enclosed in your letter, well, then the question will arise whether 
His Majesty’s Government need be more Catholic than the Pope and refuse 
to allow Germany to assume this obligation. I should say the answer would 
be in the negative. 

But things are hardly likely to pan out like that. The alternative which 
you seem to foresee is that the French and Germans will agree on some vague 
phrase which according to French interpretation will imply that the Ver- 
sailles sanctions can and shall revive automatically if the Young Plan breaks 
down. If the Germans are prepared to accept such an ambiguous formula 
without insisting on its being interpreted (but is this really likely?), it will, 
we feel, be necessary before we sign it for us to make clear to the French 
what we have already told them, namely that in our opinion the Young Plan 
involves the disappearance of the Versailles sanctions so as to make such 
automatic revival impossible. As to whether there would be a corresponding 
need for us to tell the Germans this, without being asked, is another matter. 
I should say no. But what we could not do is while subscribing to such 
a formula to take up the attitude that we don’t know and don’t care to know 
what it means. As you say, we must not expose ourselves to an accusation 
later on by the French of lack of candour and as sooner or later His Majesty’s 
Government would be forced to give their interpretation of such a formula 
in the House of Commons, surely the only way of avoiding such an accusa- 
tion is to tell the French clearly and at once what our interpretation is. 
But this the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to judge by your letter to Lind- 
say of the 4th,? has already done in his conversation with Tardieu; so we 
don’t quite see how the Law Officers’ Opinion can affect the situation one 
way or the other seeing that it merely confirms what the Chancellor has al- 
ready said. 


1 No. 184. 2 No. 178. 
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But supposing the Germans refuse to lend themselves to the solution of 
a “vague formula’, and assuming that the French continue to insist on some 
provision of sanctions, what then? Isn’t there yet another possible solution? 
Namely to revert to the old idea of passing the buck to the Advisory Commit- 
tee? and giving it the power to formulate some sort of econonomic sanctions, 
which all parties will bind themselves to accept, in lieu of the Versailles 
sanctions? We don’t seem to have heard anything about a solution on these 
lines since you have been at The Hague. Does this mean that it has been 
definitely ruled out as unworkable? 

I have tried to explain how we see the situation from here. If we have got 
it wrong, please be patient with us. The last thing we want to do is to make 
your task any harder than it already is or to queer your pitch by butting in 
with superfluous advice and criticism. On the other hand, you realise 
equally well, I know, that we must consider the position of the Secretary 
of State+ in case he has to explain and defend a decision which after all has 
a political rather than a financial character and which may easily react on 
Anglo-French and Anglo-German relations generally in the future. 

I have shown this to Vansittart and Malkin who agree. 

I have not been sending any of this correspondence to Phipps, as I am 
assuming that you will be showing it to him and that you are generally 
keeping him informed. 

O. G. SARGENT 


3 The reference was presumably to the Special Advisory Committee of the Bank for 
International Settlements, the institution of which was recommended in Section 8 (e) of the 
Young Report. 

4 Mr. Henderson left London on January 10 to attend the meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, where he remained till January 14. During his absence Sir 
R. Vansittart was in charge of the Foreign Office. For the minutes of the meeting of the 
Council see League of Nations Official Journal, February 1930. 
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British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 12, ro a.m.) 


No. 16(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 299/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 11, 1930 

Following from Sir Eric Phipps: 

The Austrian Chancellor told me this afternoon that Monsieur Benes 
submitted to him a bill for 2 milliards 200 million gold crowns on account of 
administrative debts etc. Incidentally, the bill was wrongly added up by the 
Czechs and the total they gave was only 1 milliard 700 millions. 

2. Herr Schober had in his pocket a counter-bill for over 3 milliards of 
gold crowns, which, however, he had the good sense to keep there. 

g. Dr. Benes, after a good deal of fencing, explained that for his own 
internal parliamentary position it was absolutely vital that Austria should 
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pay something. He therefore declared himself willing to accept 24 millions 
of Austrian schillinge (about £650,000). 

4. Herr Schober said, what I already knew well before coming here, that 
his position would be quite impossible on his return if he had to pay anything 
at all to the Czechs or to the Roumanians. My advice to him was not to take 
the matter too tragically for the present. 


No. 193 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 13, 3 p.m.) 
No. 18(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 365/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 12, 1930 

Following from Sir Eric Phipps. 

My telegram No. 16(H)! of yesterday. 

After yesterday’s meeting of the representatives of Great Britain, France 
and Italy with those of the Little Entente,2 Doctor Benes endeavoured to 
enlist my support for his claims against Austria. He said that his parlia- 
mentary position would be impossible if he returned to Prague without any 
money from that Power. 

2. I took this opportunity to remind Doctor Benes of the deep misgivings 
he had expressed last autumn concerning the danger of civil war in Austria.3 
That danger would be a very real one if the Austrian Chancellor were to 
return to Vienna without a ‘clean slate’, for he would undoubtedly be over- 
thrown and replaced by some reactionary supporter of the Heimwehr. The 
Austrian Government, moreover, were precluded by the Relief Credit 
Agreement of 19284 from paying anything on reparations account before 
1968: reparations taking precedence of Doctor Benes’ claims for administra- 
tive debts. 

3. Doctor Benes did not pursue the question, but he and Monsieur Osusky 
are being troublesome all round. They have informed Monsieur Loucheur 
that unless the Hungarians have more to pay than Czechoslovakia and 
unless there be a satisfactory settlement with Hungary, they will not pay 
anything by way of Liberation Debt. Monsieur Osusky evidently regrets 
bitterly having initialled the Agreement dealing with that question.’ He 
maintains that his initialling thereof was subject to certain reservations. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


1 No. 192. 

2 Sir E. Phipps had reported briefly on meetings on January 11 of the creditor Powers 
regarding Hungarian reparations in his telegrams Nos, 14(H) and 17(H) of that date (not 
printed). 

3 Cf. No. 38. 

4 Cf. No. 66, note 6. 

5 See No. 122, note 2. 
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No. 194 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 13, 3 p.m.) 


No. 19(H1) Telegraphic: by bag [C 366/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, january 12, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps:— 

My despatch No. H.C. 13! of today. 

Preliminary discussions continued with the Hungarian Delegation this 
afternoon. On their conclusion, the Hungarian Delegation withdrew and 
somewhat heated conversations followed between Monsieur Loucheur and 
the Italian Delegation. 

2. Monsieur Loucheur urged Signor Brocchi to use all his influence with 
the Hungarians to consent to reduce the total of their agrarian claims against 
the Little Entente from some 310 millions of gold crowns to 200 millions, and 
to consent to annual payments after 1943 to 1966 of 14 million gold crowns 
instead of the 10 millions which they now offer and which is totally inade- 
quate. Monsieur Loucheur added heatedly that he would not take it upon 
himself even to mention the latter figure to the Czechoslovak Delegation, 
who would simply leave the Conference, for they declined to admit that 
Czechoslovakia should make larger annual payments than Hungary. The 
Czechoslovak delegates were already most annoyed at the reduction of the 
Bulgarian annuities from 124 millions to 11 millions. 

3. Signor Brocchi declared his inability to deliver this message to the 
Hungarians, and it was finally decided that a small meeting of our experts 
with those of the Little Entente and of Hungary should take place tomorrow 
morning to prepare the ground for a meeting of the Delegations at 3.30 
tomorrow afternoon. 


t Not printed. This despatch reported that a meeting had taken place in the morning 
of January 12 between the Hungarian Delegation and the British, French and Italian 
Delegations. 


No. 195 


Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fanuary 13) 
No. H.C. 12 [C 358/121/3] 


THE HAGUE, January 12, 1930 
Sir, 

On receipt of your despatch No. 21! (C. 191/121/3) of the roth instant 
regarding the declaration to be signed by the Austrian Chancellor respecting 
internal disarmament in Austria, I went to see M. Philippe Berthelot with 
a view to reaching an understanding with the French in the first instance. 

2. M. Berthelot stated that M. Briand had been well satisfied with the 
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draft declaration enclosed in my despatch No. H.C. 5.? of the 6th instant, 
for he felt how essential it was not to compromise Herr Schober’s position. 
He gave me carte blanche, however, to extract from Herr Schober the most 
satisfactory declaration possible in the matter. 

g. I then sought and obtained an interview from the Austrian Chancellor 
and, in regard to the first point, viz. the desired insertion in his declaration 
of an admission that some of the military clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain 
had not hitherto been strictly observed by the Austrian Government, I found 
no insuperable opposition on his part, and he agreed to such an insertion, 
although he would have preferred not to be obliged to mention in writing 
that those clauses had not been strictly observed. 

4. When I came to the second point, Herr Schober made a strong and 
moving appeal to me not to insist on an official declaration in writing by 
him to the President of The Hague Conference. He began by reading to me 
a long letter which he had received yesterday from Monseigneur Seipel 
endeavouring to explain away the perfidious speech which he had made on 
the very day of Herr Schober’s departure from Vienna for The Hague.3 
Monseigneur Seipel professed to express regret at the ‘poisonous articles 
which had appearcd in the press in connection with his speech’, and declared 
that his one wish was not to create any difficulties for Herr Schober. The 
latter remarked to me that there was no question of any poisonous articles in 
the press, but that, as he was stepping into the train for The Hague, he had 
been handed an official shorthand account of Monseigneur Seipel’s speech, 
the terms of which had induced him to write to Vienna on his arrival here 
expressing astonishment that such a speech should have been made at such 
a moment. Monseigneur Seipel, at the end of his letter, expressed himself 
in the following terms: ‘It now remains to be seen whether I shall continue 
as leader of the Christian Socialist Party or whether I shall have to fight 
a small war on my own behalf’. This, Herr Schober explained to me, was 
meant to indicate the possibility of Monseigneur Seipel himself heading the 
Heimwehr movement, which was disapproved of by a majority of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Party. 

5. Herr Schober declared again his readiness to do anything in reason, 
but appealed to me not to insist on the manner of making his declaration 

2 See No. 187, note 1. 

3 In Vienna despatch No. 5 of January 3 Mr. Le Rougetel had reported that it was 
‘significant that, simultaneously with Herr Schober’s departure for The Hague on the first 
instant, the ex-Chancellor should have delivered himself of an insidiously provocative 
speech, in which he reviewed the events of the past nine months and assumed the responsi- 
bility for everything of any importance which has occurred since he himself resigned office 
last spring. ‘This speech, which was made at the new year festival of the Vienna Christian- 
Socialist Municipal Councillors’ Club, has been reproduced verbatim in all the leading 
newspapers and reveals Monseigneur Scipel once more in the familiar réle of ‘“éminence 
grise’. ... The work of reform was still, he said, far from complete. ... Not only in 
Austria but throughout most of Europe unrest prevailed which was due to discontent with 
the present forms of democracy and Parliamentary government. ... Meanwhile, concluded 
Monseigneur Seipel, it would be futile to expect that reforms of the kind he was contemplating 
would be enacted without a recrudescence of unrest.’ 
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suggested in your despatch under reply. I felt very strongly that we must at 
all costs avoid forcing Herr Schober into a position from which resignation 
would be the only issue, for this would, in my opinion, entail a risk of 
civil strife in Austria; and it therefore occurred to me that a possible solu- 
tion would be that his declaration should be addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. In making this suggestion, I added that 
it would be advisable to insert a date on which his first report regarding the 
state of disarmament in Austria should be addressed to the Council of the 
League. Herr Schober fell in with this suggestion, which, he said, would not 
place him in the same difficulty as an official declaration sent to M. Jaspar, 
for it would not be made in the unbecoming limelight which beats upon The 
Hague Conference. He went so far as to beg me myself to fill in the date for 
his first report. Not wishing to force him to display any undue haste, I 
suggested March 15th, and to this he readily agreed. He will, moreover, 
send to you and to M. Briand copies of his letter to Sir Eric Drummond. 

6. M. Berthelot, to whom I communicated the result of my meeting with 
the Austrian Chancellor, accepted this solution as the best possible in the 
circumstances, and I earnestly hope that no objection will be raised thereto 
by you. Indeed, unless I hear from you to the contrary I shall take your 
agreement for granted. I have urged M. Benes to avoid bringing about the 
fall of Herr Schober by unreasonable financial demands (see my telegram 
No. 16(H) of yesterday & No. 18 of today) :4 it would indeed be deplorable 
if we were to risk bringing it about ourselves by insisting on this demand, 
which is one of form only: I have no doubt whatever of Herr Schober’s 
sincere intention of carrying out its substance and of forcing disarmament 
at an early date.5 

I have, &c., 


Eric PHIpps 
4 Nos. 192-3. 
S Foreign Office despatch No. 30 of January 16 to The Hague approved the arrangement 
made by Sir E. Phipps, and in particular the suggestion that Herr Schober’s declaration 
should be addressed to Sir E. Drummond. 


No. 196 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 14, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 21(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 374/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 13, 1930 


Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 15(H)! of January 11th. 

t Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Phipps reported that the representatives of the six 
inviting Powers had met on January 9, 10 and 11, when ‘certain definite German proposals 
were formulated with regard to the still outstanding points... These proposals (which are 


not, I understand, regarded as satisfactory) have now been committed to writing and will 
be considered by the Six this afternoon.’ 
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German Reparations. 

The German proposals for the settlement of certain points still outstanding 
(copies of which were enclosed in my despatch No. H.C. 11? of January 11th) 
were considered on Saturday? afternoon, first by the five Inviting Creditor 
Powers alone and then by the same Powers in conjunction with the heads of 
the German Delegation. 

2. The position with regard to these points which has resulted from these 
meetings is as follows: 

Points (1) and (3): Date of Payments and Moratorium. The offer made by the 
Germans (viz. that payment should be made on the 15th of the month 
except inso far asconcerns the Reich[s]mark payments of the German Railway 
Company and the equivalent payments in foreign exchange which would be 
made on the 31st) is equivalent to about two-thirds of the demands of the 
Creditor Powers and has not been accepted by them. Fresh proposals are 
to be put forward by the Germans—as also in connexion with the Mora- 
torium (point 3),4 the German Delegation claiming that their proposals 
must be regarded as a whole and as not susceptible of piecemeal reflection or 
acceptance. 

Point (2): Negative Pledge (assigned revenues).5 This is to be dropped by the 
Creditor Governments subject to the adoption by the Germans of the 15th 
of the month as the date of payments. 

Point (4): German-American Agreement. The German proposal has been 
accepted. ® 

Point (5): Railway Tariffs. The German proposal has been accepted subject 
to its forming the basis of an exchange of notes.7 

Point (6): Liquidation of the past. ‘The German proposal about the surplus 
of liquidation is accepted, i.e. the German Delegation will complete agree- 
ments on that subject with Italy, the British Dominions and any other 
interested Government before next Wednesday. Failing this, the German 
Delegation will accept the special clause, 1.e. Sub-Section (5) of the compro- 
mise formula proposed by the representatives of the principal Creditor 
Powers. (Pages 10 and 11 of the Report of the Committee for the Liquida- 
tion of the Past.)® I learn, however, that the negotiations between the 
Dominion representatives and the German Delegation regarding Clearing 


2 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
German proposals are not printed. 3 January 11, 1930. 

4 The German proposal in this connexion was that the provisions of the Young Report 
(Section 8(e)) on the postponement of transfer of the conditional annuities should be 
adopted as they stood. 

5 See Section IIIB of Annex IIT of the Young Report. The creditor Governments had 
sought to obtain improved security in this connexion. 

6 The German proposal was for a redraft, including the addition of the final paragraph, 
of the communication of which the final text was embodied in the notes of January 20 
exchanged between Dr. Curtius and M. Jaspar printed on p. 134 of Cmd. 3484 of 1930. 

7 This proposal formed the basis of the exchange of notes of January 20 between Dr. 
Curtius and M. Jaspar printed ibid., p. 139. 

8 The reference was to the German waiver of surplus proceeds of liquidation of German 
property referred to in No. 98, paragraph 14. 
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Office matters are not particularly advanced. The exact position need not 
be given in detail, but I understand that the German demand for arbitration 
Is giving rise to difficulties. —The New Zealand Government, for example, 
have just instructed their representative that they will not agree to accept 
arbitration in regard to the Samoan properties. 

Point (7): Special Deposit.9 It was agreed that this matter might be dis- 
cussed further between the experts, and a new proposal has actually now 
been elaborated subject to a reserve by the German expert. 

Point (8): Mobilisation. A draft'° prepared by Monsieur Chéron, which 
had been accepted by the Creditor Powers, was rejected by the Germans, 
who are preparing a formula of their own on the subject. 

5 [stc]. The Six Inviting Powers meet again at 3 p.m. today when the 
questions then outstanding will be considered further. The Bankers have 
arrived and are also meeting this afternoon when the consideration of the 
Bank Law will be undertaken. (See my telegram No. 15(H).) 


9 See Section V(6) of Annex I of the Young Report. 
10 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 197 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 14, 10.15 a.m.) 


No. 24(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 377/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 13, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 19(H).! 

The British, French and Italian experts met the Hungarian Delegation 
this morning to have a preliminary contact with regard to the settlement of 
questions concerning Hungary. The impressions derived were not un- 
favourable, and the Hungarian point of view as expressed at this meeting 
was explained to the representatives of the Little Entente at a meeting which 
took place this afternoon. This meeting, which lasted for nearly three hours, 
was of a disappointing nature, since the Little Entente representatives raised 
great objection to the method suggested by the Hungarians for proceeding 
with the settlement of the outstanding questions. 

2. This method was the following :— The pool to be created for the purpose 
of covering claims arising under the respective agrarian laws would require 
a sum of about 310 million gold crowns. Claims in the following respects 
must, however, be settled outside the pool: 


(a) Ecclesiastical properties. 

(b) Local railways. (These chiefly in Roumania and Jugoslavia, 
a final arrangement on this subject having already been come to in regard 
to such railways in Czechoslovakia.) 
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(c) Commercial and industrial claims representing a figure of about 
300 millions, which would be settled probably for a very much smal- 
ler sum. 

(d) Claims of the Archdukes. These represented about 314 million 
crowns, of which 48 millions concerned Roumania, 178 millions Czecho- 
slovakia, and 88 millions Jugoslavia. 

(e) Finally, there were the claims in respect of pensions, etc. for former 
officials of the old Imperial Government. This was a very small item. 


3. It became apparent from the course of the debate that the Little 
Entente were strongly of the opinion that the claims under heads (a) to (e) 
should be included in the scope of the pool, i.e. that there must be a global 
settlement, and the Hungarian representatives were summoned at 6.30 
in order that this result of the meeting might be communicated to them and 
their views obtained. 

ga) M. Loucheur then explained the position to Count Bethlen. 

4. In reply Count Bethlen said that no dispute existed as regards the 
agrarian question. As regards the ecclesiastical properties, the Hungarian 
Government were unable to agree that claims in this respect should be 
covered by the pool. They had no authorisation to treat on behalf of the 
Church of Rome, which was the party most interested in this question, which 
was being dealt with by the Primate of Hungary. As regards the local rail- 
ways, it was similarly impossible for him to agree to claims in this respect 
being included under the pool. 

5. As was the case with the ecclesiastical properties, he had no authorisa- 
tion to treat the question of the Archducal properties and he could not con- 
sider the possibility of endeavouring to secure such authorisation. Questions 
of internal politics were also involved. 

6. The commercial and industrial claims could not be treated by the 
Hungarian Delegation as suggested, because there were no means open to 
them at The Hague of establishing the correct figures involved. 

7. Finally, the question of the ex-Imperial officials was a small matter 
which ought not to be allowed to complicate the course of more important 
negotiations. 

8. Count Bethlen emphasised that Hungarian goodwill was not lacking, 
but said that the main difficulty of the Hungarian Delegation in not acceding 
to the suggestion of the Little Entente was that they could not give the 
figures required in each case. They had not come prepared for such a 
contingency. 

g. It was finally decided, however, that the Hungarian experts should 
meet those of the Little Entente and of the British, French and Italian 
delegations to-morrow with a view to discover whether some figure could 
not be established in regard to the agrarian problem, and also to explore the 
possibilities of agreement or at any rate of clearing certain matters out of the 
way, in other directions.? 


2 In his telegrams Nos. 27(H) and 28(H) of January 14 (not printed) Sir E. Phipps 
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10. M. Loucheur leaves for Paris to-night, but will be back here by midday 
on January 15th. 
(Copy by Bag to Geneva.) 


reported on meetings that day between representatives of the creditor Powers and of 
Hungary which had ‘not yielded any positive result’. 


No. 198 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed Fanuary 15, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 26(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 396/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 13, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 20(H)! of the rath instant. 

The Draft Arrangement between the Creditor Powers on the subject of 
the distribution of German payments etc. was accepted by the Delegates of 
those Powers at a meeting this morning. 

2. Copy of the text as accepted? is enclosed in my despatch No. H.C. 17.3 
It will be noted that it differs from that* enclosed in my despatch No. 153 of 
January 12th only in respect of the provision of a text for Article VI and the 
addition of a new Article VIII. 

(Copy to Geneva by bag.) 


t Not printed. This telegram reported that on January 12 a subcommittee of experts of 
the creditor Powers had agreed on the text of a ‘draft arrangement between the Creditor 
Powers providing as between themselves for the final settlement of all questions relating to 
the distribution of payments, cessions and deliveries already made by Germany in execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the Armistice Conventions and any agreements supplementary 
thereto’. This text is not printed. 

2 Not printed. This text comprised eight articles which were the same, subject to minor 
variation, as articles 1-9 of the final text printed in Cmd. 3484 of 1930, pp. 142-4, except 
that: (i) subparagraph (a) in article 3 formed article 5 of the final text and subparagraphs 
(5)-(g) therefore corresponded to subparagraphs (a)~(f) in article 3 of the final text; 
(ii) article 4 included a final paragraph which read: “The net excesses given up under the 
Agreement of August 31st 1929, will be divided between France and Belgium in the manner 
provided in the Agreement concluded at the Hague between France and Belgium’; 
(iii) articles 5-8 were the same as articles 6-9 respectively of the final text. 

3 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

+ Cf. note 1 above. 
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No. 199 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 15, 9 a.m.) 


No. 7 Telegraphic [C 416/80/62] 


BERLIN, january 14, 1930, 9.25 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

German communiqué from Hague announcing that Reichsbank would 
cooperate after all with International Bank and that Doctor Schacht had 
acquiesced in this arrangement was received with great satisfaction here 
this afternoon. Even Doctor Schacht’s supporters received news with relief 
and Stock Exchange, which showed a disposition to panic, recovered 
immediately. 

In Left press there is tendency to taunt Doctor Schacht with his failure 
to resign rather than submit. 

Whole episode is calculated to enhance prestige of German government 
now that question of sanctions seems to be satisfactorily settled. 

Social Democrat and Democratic newspapers have joined in a concerted 
attack on Doctor Schacht and Reichsbank which may continue in spite of 
Doctor Schacht’s submission. His ill-advised intervention is generally 
condemned.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Hague. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of January 14 reported on reactions in the German press 
to Dr. Schacht’s letter of December 31, 1929, to the European representative of Mr. J. E. 
Reynolds, Chairman of the Organization Committee of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. The text of this letter is printed in Dr. H. Schacht, Das Ende der Reparationen (Olden- 
burg, 1931), pp. 111-13: for a summary see No. 200. 

2 In a further report on reactions in the German press to proceedings at The Hague 
Conference Sir H. Rumbold stated in particular in Berlin despatch No. 45 of January 16 
that on January 15 the German Chancellor informed him that he had been ‘wrestling with 
Dr Schacht during the last three weeks, but had been unable to shift him from his position. 
I took this to be an allusion to Dr Schacht’s attitude with regard to the participation of the 
Reichsbank in the organisation of the Bank for International Settlements. I asked Dr 
Miller what, in his view, Dr Schacht was driving at. The Chancellor said that he could 
only suppose that Dr Schacht was attempting to wash his hands of all responsibility for the 
Young Plan and that he had purposely manceuvred himself into the position of being 
forced to come into line as regards participation of the Reichsbank in the organisation of 
the Bank for International Settlements. Dr Miller did not seem to be greatly disturbed by 
Dr Schacht’s proceedings, but he thought it unfortunate that there should have been an 
open conflict between the German Delegation at The Hague and the President of the 
Reichsbank.’ 
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No. 200 


Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received JFanuary 16) 
No. H.C. 19 [C 427/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 14, 1930 
Sir, 

The Organisation Committee of the Bank of International Settlements 
reassembled here yesterday to consider certain draft amendments which the 
delegations of the Creditor Powers desire should be introduced into the Trust 
Agreement prepared by that Committee at its session at Baden-Baden in 
October and November last. A copy of the letter from the President of the 
Conference to the Chairman of the Bankers’ Committee relative to these 
amendments is enclosed herein (Flag ‘A’).! 

2. When the Bankers met, however, a grave development took place. 
A letter from Dr. Schacht, dated December 31st, was read laying down the 
conditions to which the Reichsbank subordinated its effective participation 
in the organisation of the Bank of International Settlements. A copy of this 
letter is transmitted to you herein (Flag ‘B’).? 

3. The conditions, the fulfilment of which was regarded by Dr. Schacht as 
a necessary preliminary to the participation of the Reichsbank in the 
organisation of the Bank of International Settlements, were in brief: that the 
Second Hague Conference should come to a definite agreement; that the 
three documents prepared by the Bank Organisation Committee, as well as 
the Young Plan, should not be modified in any essential manner; that the 
sequestration of private German property and, in particular, such property 
as was in the hands of Great Britain, should terminate; and that the possibility 
of the application, after the entry into force of the Young Plan, of the 
military and political sanctions provided for in the Treaty of Versailles 
should be eliminated. 

4. In the unanimous view of the Bankers, Dr. Schacht’s letter raised 
questions which they were unable to discuss, being outside their competence, 
and as a result of this bombshell the Bankers’ meeting was adjourned sine 
die, while a letter explaining the circumstances was addressed by Mr. 
Reynolds to M. Jaspar forthwith. A copy of this letter is enclosed herein 
(flag ‘C’).2 

5. The matter was immediately reported to the chief delegates of the 
Inviting Powers, who were in session in the building at the same time. In 
the course of an exchange of views which took place immediately, M. 
Moldenhauer said that the German delegation were as surprised as the 
Creditor Powers at the turn of events. It was true that the German Govern- 
ment were aware of the existence of the letter and of its contents, but they 
had not expected that the Bankers’ Committee would adjourn. It was agreed 
that it was for the German delegation to consider the matter in the first 
instance, Dr. Curtius having already gone in search of Dr. Schacht. The 


! This letter of January 13 is not printed. 3 Not printed. 
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meeting of the Six was thereupon suspended and was not resumed until about 
two hours later. 

6. Dr. Curtius then explained that, according to his information, the 
majority of the members of the Bankers’ Committee felt that it was necessary 
to settle at The Hague and at once the question of whether the Reichsbank 
should participate or not in the Bank of International Settlements. He 
himself had just asked Dr. Schacht whether he could give an immediate 
decision. Dr. Schacht had replied that the Reichsbank could not co-operate. 

7. Dr. Curtius explained that if it was considered that an immediate 
decision were necessary, he would be disposed to consider the idea indicated 
in the Young Plan, namely, that another group of German banks should 
take the place of the Reichsbank in the Bank of International Settlements. 
He could not indicate at the moment which banks would constitute this 
group, but he hoped to be able to do so very shortly. In the event of another 
group taking the place of the Reichsbank, the latter could not of course use 
its veto, but in any event the Reichsbank would be willing to collaborate in 
the Bank of International Settlements as the agent and in other matters 
delegated to it under the Young Plan, even though another group were to 
subscribe the capital. Dr. Schacht had said that he would be ready to col- 
laborate even at The Hague and to remain there until the representatives of 
the other group should arrive. He would even continue to collaborate in 
those questions in which the Reichsbank was in any event concerned under 
the Plan. 

8. After a pause, the Chancellor of the Exchequer observed that the first 
thing on which agreement was necessary was that no action by Dr. Schacht 
should be tolerated which might have the effect of upsetting any decisions 
which the Governments concerned might deem it wise to take, and he sug- 
gested that the Conference ought to proceed as though the incident had in 
fact never occurred. The Jurists’ Committee should be placed in touch with 
the representative of the Swiss Government, who was at The Hague, and 
should consult with him regarding the seat of the Bank. The Jurists also 
should continue with the preparation of the various instruments embodying 
the decisions which the Conference had taken. The Conference ought to 
enter into no negotiations with Dr. Schacht or to interrupt its labours in 
any way. 

g. The chief delegates of the other Inviting Powers concurred in Mr. 
Snowden’s statement. 

10. M. Pirelli3 next drew attention to the certainty which the Experts 
had had in drawing up the Young Plan that the Reichsbank would come 
into the scheme. Could the Reichsbank, which dominated to so great an 
extent the economic life of Germany—as, for example, in the matter of the 
foreign exchanges—be permitted to stand outside? 

11. Dr. Curtius replied that though the Reichsbank would not participate 
in the capital issue of the Bank of International Settlements, it would fulfil 


3 Dr. A. Pirelli, Managing Director of the Pirelli Rubber Company, had been an Italian 
representative on the Young Committee. 
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certain functions allotted to it in the Young Plan. What he had said in 
regard to the attitude of the Reichsbank should not be regarded as final 
however. The German Government were not without influence where the 
Reichsbank was concerned, and the Board of that institution might even- 
tually adopt an attitude different from that set out in the letter from Dr. 
Schacht to the Chairman of the Organisation Committee. This was why 
he had proposed falling back on the alternative suggested in order to 
surmount the immediate difficulty. 

12. In the course of further discussion, the chief delegates affirmed their 
conviction that the work of the Conference ought to proceed and it was 
agreed that the Inviting Powers should request the Committee of Bankers to 
continue their work on the other points which had been referred to their 
consideration. The impression should on no account be given that the 
incident would be allowed to interfere with the work of the Conference. 

13. A copy of the letter which M. Jaspar subsequently addressed to the 
Chairman of the Organisation Committee in application of this resolution 
by the delegates is also enclosed in this despatch (flag ‘D’).? 


I have, &c., 
Eric Puipps 
No. 201 
Letter from Mr. Snowden (The Hague) to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald: 
[C' 790/56/18] 
Copy THE HAGUE, January 14, 1930 


My dear Prime Minister, 

As you know, one of the most difficult questions which has been under 
discussion here has been the question whether, in the event of a breakdown 
in the Young Plan, the sanctions provided for by the Treaty of Versailles 
and by the London Agreements could still be invoked. I have deliberately 
kept out of these discussions and have left them to the French and German 
Ministers who are primarily concerned. Their discussions have proceeded 
in a very friendly atmosphere, and they have now resulted in the acceptance 
by both Delegations of a draft declaration, of which Tardieu handed me 
a copy yesterday.? It is rather a long and wordy document, but it makes 
clear first, that under the new régime of the Young Plan there can be no 
sanctions; secondly, if there is any question whether the German Govern- 
ment has committed ‘acts revealing its determination to destroy the new 
Plan’, the matter must be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 


t A copy of this letter was received in the Foreign Office not later than January 16. 

2 A copy of this draft annex to the final agreement of The Hague Conference was com- 
municated to the Foreign Office in a letter of January 14 from Sir F. Leith-Ross to Mr. 
Sargent (not printed). The enclosed French text was the same, subject to minor variation, 
as the final text printed in Cmd. 3763 of 1931, pp. 26-8. 
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Justice. Lastly, if the Court decides that Germany has been guilty of such 
acts, the Creditor Powers concerned ‘resume their full liberty of action’. 
These last words are of course the most important. But it is very difficult 
to say what, if anything, they mean. Our lawyers would probably advise 
that they give the Creditor Powers no rights over and above what they have 
under ordinary law. Tardieu, however, may try to make out that it gives 
the right to revive the Treaty sanctions, though he would be prepared, I 
gather, to refer that question also, should the need arise, to the Permanent 
Court. What he really wants is something with which to satisfy his public 
opinion, and he does not trouble much what it means. In the circumstances 
I think it would be a thousand pities for us to raise any difficulties, and the 
only practical course is to accept this formula on the ground that both the 
French and Germans are willing to adopt it, without attempting to establish 
its precise meaning, leaving this to be settled hereafter. From the French 
point of view it is essential to have something of this kind, and Tardieu’s 
position would be greatly weakened if we made difficulties. 

Tardieu went back to Paris last night, but is returning on Wednesday: 
morning for what I hope will be the final meeting of the Inviting Powers, 
and sometime in the course of that day I must give him our definite answer. 
I should be glad therefore to know that you are in agreement with the policy 
outlined above. 

On practically all the other points we have already arrived at agreement 
with the Germans, and the only trouble arises out of Schacht’s attitude. 
But all the Delegations, including the Germans, were unanimous in taking 
the view that we must proceed with our work and not let Schacht think that 
he can veto the decisions taken by the Governments. The German Delega- 
tion were, as you may imagine, even more furious with Schacht than any of 
the others, and I have no doubt that they will find ways and means of 
putting him in his place. It is perhaps just as well for the German Govern- 
ment that Schacht should have forced the issue in this way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Puitip SNOWDEN 


3 January 15, 1930. 


No. 202 
Letter from Sir F. Leith-Ross (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 48/4/18] 
Secret THE HAGUE, January 14, 1930 


Dear Sargent, 

I think that you know that the Belgians have been blackmailing the 
French into giving them an assurance that, should the Young Plan break 
down, France would pay Belgium the equivalent of the Belgian Spa percen- 
tage in the unconditional annuity, 1.e. Belgium will get as a special favour 
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from France precisely what we wanted to get last August for everybody. 
The French and Belgian Governments have had a long haggle about it, but 
finally the French agreed to the Belgian proposal, provided that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer undertook not to make any similar claim. At first 
the Chancellor refused to agree to this on the ground that, if the Belgian 
contention were correct, it ought to be applied all round. But finally Monsieur 
Tardieu and Monsieur Jaspar came to see him together,! and pressed him 
urgently to drop his objection, on the ground that this arrangement was 
a quite special and exceptional concession made by France to Belgium. In 
view of the fact that the arrangement costs us nothing, the Chancellor felt it 
impossible to maintain his objection any further, and an exchange of letters 
has taken place, of which I enclose copies. The arrangement thus made has 
to be kept absolutely secret, as, of course, if the other countries got wind of 
it, they would at once raise a claim for similar concessions. 
Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Lerru-Ross 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 202 


Letter from MM. Tardieu and Chéron to Mr. Snowden (The Hague) 


Copy THE HAGUE, January 13, 1930 


Comme suite a la conversation que le Président du Conseil frangais a eue 
avec vous le 12 courant, j’ai Phonneur de vous communiquer le texte de 
Paccord confidentiel que nous nous proposons de passer avec le Gouverne- 
ment belge.? 

Nous vous serions reconnaissants de nous confirmer que vous n’éléverez 
aucune objection contre cet arrangement et que vous n’en ferez la base 
d’aucune réclamation en vue d’une augmentation de votre pourcentage dans 
les annuités inconditionnelles ni en vue de l’attribution a la Grande-Bretagne 
d’avantages analogues a ceux attribués a la Belgique par le Gouvernement 
francais. 

Nous vous prions de vouloir bien agréer, &c., 
TARDIEU 
CHERON 


1 No record of this conversation, which evidently took place on January 12, has been 
traced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 This unsigned, undated Franco-Belgian document is not printed. It stated in par- 
ticular: ‘Si malgré les mesures prises par les gouvernements intéressés l’annuité payée par 
l’Allemagne ne permettait pas a la Belgique de recevoir sur le montant total des paiements 
allemands transférés la part correspondant au pourcentage que lui assure le Plan Young, le 
Gouvernement frangais, sous réserve le cas échéant de l’approbation de son Parlement, 
garantit 4 la Belgique sur le chiffre des paiements allemands transférés et pendant la 
période prenant fin le 31 mars 1966, une part correspondant au pourcentage que lui 
assurait le plan Young.’ 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 202 


Letter from Mr. Snowden to M. Tardieu (The Hague) 


Secret THE HAGUE, January 13, 1930 


My dear Monsieur Tardieu, 

You have been good enough to communicate to me confidentially a draft 
of the letters to be exchanged between your Government and the Belgian 
Government, copies} of which are annexed hereto, and you have informed 
me that you have made the agreement? contained therein dependent on the 
condition that the British Government will present no claim founded on 
the agreement thus reached, for exceptional reasons, between France and 
Belgium. 

I beg to inform you without delay, in accordance with the conversation 
which I had with you on the 12th instant, that Great Britain raises no objec- 
tion to this arrangement, and will not make it the basis of any claim for 
an increase of its share in the unconditional annuities, nor for the grant to 
Great Britain of advantages similar to those granted to Belgium by the 
French Government, on the understanding that, as these advantages have 
been granted to Belgium for special reasons, they will not be extended to any 
other Power.‘ 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 4 Signature lacking from filed copy. 


No. 203 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 5 Telegraphic: by bag [C 292/273/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1930 


Your despatch No. 57! of roth January. German disarmament. 

You may approve draft notes,? and inform French government that we 
agree to Colonel Gosset remaining in Berlin until March 15th to complete the 
report on the understanding that there will be no further extension after 
that date.3 


t No. 188. 

2 Lord Tyrrell reported in Paris telegram No. 13 of January 18 that the protocol and 
draft letters in No. 188 had been approved that day by the Conference of Ambassadors. 
The final texts of Herr von Hoesch’s letters of January 18 and M. Briand’s replies of January 
19 were the same as enclosures 2-5 respectively in No. 188, except that the third paragraph 
of Herr von Hoesch’s first letter did not include the words ‘en son nom’ and the first para- 
graph of M. Briand’s second letter included the words ‘18 janvier 1930’. 

3 It would appear from the dockets of subsequent correspondence on this question (not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives) that it was agreed by the Conference of Ambassadors 
on March 13 that the experts should be allowed until March 31 to draw up their report. 
This report, dated March 26, 1930 (untraced in Foreign Office archives), was transmitted 
to the League of Nations on March 16, 1931 (see League of Nations Official Journal, May 1931, 
p. 783). In his annual report for 1930 on Germany, dated January 15, 1931, Sir H. Rum- 
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bold stated in particular that the report of the experts showed ‘unmistakable signs of strain- 
ing, on the part of the French expert, after straws of complaint, though his ardour was 
tempered by his British colleague. But it was, as expected, a record of negation and not of 
progress, and it again revealed instances of obstruction by the German authorities, which 
they doubtless regarded as a patriotic duty, but which occasionally verged on bad faith. 
Where progress could be reported no verifications, except in one or two isolated cases, were 
permitted by the German authorities. 

“The chief points outstanding on the 31st January, 1930, concerned the transformation of 
factories and former military establishments, &c., the military organisation of the railways 
for mobilisation purposes, the reorganisation of the police, regarding which five States had 
failed to promulgate new laws, the training and maintenance in barracks of police, the 
reduction of whose numbers both official documents and the various budgets showed to be 
more apparent than real. Other points concerned the training and recruitment of staff 
officers and the lists of effectives which, while appearing in the budget to conform to the 
undertakings given, in actual practice were not being respected in so far as the Reichswehr 
Ministry and the General Staff were concerned. The report also recorded an admission by 
the Minister of Defence in the Reichstag in July 1929 that he had created an illegal military 
organisation called the ‘“‘Feldjagercorps’’ under the auspices of the Reichswehr, and, though 
he had declared that this body had been dissolved in December 1928, there was reason to 
believe that it had merely been absorbed into the Eastern Frontier Guard (‘‘Grenzschutz’’), 
the existence of which had been confirmed. 

“The report indicated that in many respects Germany had not carried out her obligations, 
but the withdrawal of the military experts was a relief to everyone concerned. The German 
authorities had for long clearly shown that they meant to render their work ineffective, and 
in these circumstances the continued presence in Berlin of these experts was only a cause of 
friction and a hindrance to the establishment of normal relations between the German and 
British armies through the military attaché.’ 


No. 204 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 433/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 15, 1930" 


Following from British Delegation at the Hague Conference. 

The difficulty about Article VI of Annex I to the Hague Protocol of 
August? has now been satisfactorily settled. Please thank Signor Grandi for 
his valuable assistance. Our desire is to work in complete agreement with 
Italian Delegation at the Hague both as regards German and non-German 
reparation including the Czecho-Slovak Liberation Debt. A fresh difficulty 
has now arisen over deliveries in kind as Italian Delegation are unwilling 
to promise prior information on contracts which has already been promised 
by France, Belgium and other creditor countries. We regard this as an 
essential point. We are reluctant once more to trouble Signor Grandi but 
we are? that he will realise that it is important for both countries that we 
should work together in complete harmony and will assist us to overcome this 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. A copy of it was received in the 
Foreign Office on January 16. 


2 See Nos. 149-50. 
3 In another text of this telegram it was suggested that ‘sure’ had been omitted. 
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difficulty. The matter is most urgent as it is hoped to bring the Final Protocol 
before a plenary session on Friday.‘ 
Repeated to Foreign Office. 


4 January 17, 1930. On that day Sir R. Graham stated in an unnumbered telegram to 
The Hague (repeated as No. 8 to the Foreign Office): ‘Signor Grandi left for Geneva on 
Saturday and is believed due in London today. Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs telegraphed to His Excellency urgently last night repeating telegram to Italian 
Delegation.’ No further correspondence on this point has been traced in Foreign Office 
archives. 


No. 205 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Pars)! 
No. 132 [C 293/84/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1930 
My Lord, 

With reference to Y[our] Lfordship]’s despatch No. 11 (35/1/30)? of the 
and instant, I transmit herewith copies of a letter from the Air Ministry and 
of a despatch which I have addressed to H.M. Ambassador in Berlin regard- 
ing the alleged infractions of the Paris Air Agreement. 

2. I shall be glad if Y[our] E[xcellency] will inform the French Govern- 
ment of the views expressed in the letter from the Air Ministry and of the 
instructions which have been sent to Sir H. Rumbold. 

OrME SARGENT 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 205 


Letter from the Air Ministry to the Foreign Office 
S. 26697/S. 4 


Secret AIR MINISTRY, January II, 1930 

Sir, 
With reference to Foreign Office letters of the 28th October, number 
C. 8074/612/18,3 of the 25th November, 1929, number 8828/612/18,3 and of 
the 8th January, number C. 84/84/18,4 forwarding copies of Notes dated 


1 The approved draft only of this despatch is preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Not printed. This despatch referred to previous correspondence regarding alleged 
German infractions of the aeronautical agreement of May 1926 (see No. 82) and reported 
in particular: ‘On December 13th [1929] the Secretariat General of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference enquired orally of His Majesty’s Embassy whether His Majesty’s Representative 
at Berlin might receive the necessary instructions to concert with his French colleague in 
making the desired representations to the German Government’. The enclosed French 
official memorandum of December 24 in this sense is not printed. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

4 Not printed. 
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21st October5 and 18th November, 1929,° respectively from the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and other documents, relative to alleged 
infractions of the Paris Air Agreement by Germany, I am commanded by the 
Air Council to state, for the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that they have carefully considered the correspondence in question. 
In view of what is stated in the Note of the 21st October, they are inclined 
to drop the proposal that representations should be made to Germany upon 
the first and fourth points mentioned in the second paragraph of that Note, 
viz. the discrepancy in the numbers of pilots in March, 1926, and the in- 
completeness of the return of aircraft constructed in and exported by Ger- 
many. They consider, however, that representations should be made on the 
second and third points, viz. the inaccurate figures of pilots registered between 
April, 1926, and December, 1927, and the failure to publish the names of 
pilots certified between April and December, 1927. 

The Council suggest that a protest upon these two points should be 
combined with one upon certain of the other matters referred to in the two 
French Notes. One of these matters is the general question of the excessive 
delay in the publication of the aviation statistics and the Council agree that 
the attention of the German Government should be specially called to this. 

With regard to the points referred to in the second of the two Notes, the 
Air Council see no reason to question the accuracy of the information ob- 
tained by the French Government on the subjects (a) of the subsidising of 
‘aviation sportive’ and (d) of the participation of aircraft in naval manceuvres 
(Foreign Office reference C. 1214/1214/18).7 Both sets of circumstances 
constitute prima facie infractions of the Paris Air Agreement, and the Council 
recommend that His Majesty’s Government should associate itself with the 
French Government in making representations to Germany on these points. 

As regards (a) however, it should be appreciated that under the Paris 
Air Agreement it is permissible to offer money prizes for officially recognised 
competitions provided that they do not bear as regards either amount or 
value the character of subsidies, and a probable reply for the German 
Government, which it may be difficult to invalidate, is that the payments in 
question are for prizes and not for subsidies. 

The Air Council is not in possession of independent evidence bearing on 
the conversion of commercial aircraft to bombers for use at the aviation 
school at Lipeck. It is not clear that the conversion, if it took place, was of 
such a nature as to contravene Article 1 of the Agreement, and the Council 
recommend that no action should be taken at this stage. 


5 See No. 82, note 2. 6 No. 82. 

7 Under this reference were filed a letter of February 14, 1929, from the Air Ministry 
to the Foreign Office and the Foreign Office reply of February 26. The Air Ministry letter 
transmitted a draft report from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles drawing the 
attention of the Conference of Ambassadors to the extract from the Nordischer Kurier cited 
in No. 82, and suggested that a protest might be made to the German Government. The 
Foreign Office replied that the matter should not be dealt with by the Conference of 
Ambassadors or the Allied Military Committee, but indicated that H.M. Government 
might be willing to agree to any French request for joint representations. 
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The subsidising of gliding flight by the Bavarian Government has already 
been the subject of correspondence with the Foreign Office (vide Foreign 
Office letter of the roth May last, number C. 2991/612/16[18]).8 No new facts 
have been brought to light, and the Council see no reason to depart from the 
view expressed in this department’s letter number S. 28285 (S. 4) of the 
26th April last,® that the present development of gliding flight does not in- 
fringe Article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles.9 

Iam, &c., 
J. A. WEBSTER!° 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 205 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin)' 
No. 52 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 13093 of the 28th October last and to 
previous correspondence, I transmit herewith copies of a further despatch 
from H.M. Ambassador in Paris" and of a letter from the Air Ministry 
regarding alleged infractions by the German Government of the Paris Air 
Agreement. 

2. Your Excellency will observe that the questions on which the Air 
Ministry now desire that representations should be made to the German 
Government are those numbered 2 and 3 in the note from the French 
Governments of which a copy was enclosed in my despatch under reference, 
together with the two further questions of subsidies to ‘aviation sportive’ and 
of the participation of aircraft in naval manceuvres. 

3. I presume that your French colleague has received, or will shortly 
receive, instructions to concert with Your Excellency in this matter, and 
I shall be glad if you will make representations to the German Government 
in whatever form you may deem best. 

ORME SARGENT 


8 This correspondence of April 26 and May 10, 1929, is not printed. 

9 The docket ofa further letter of February 1, 1930, from the Air Ministry (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives) stated that the ‘Air Ministry have no confirmatory evidence of 
French allegation as to existence at Lipeck (Lipetsk) of special aviation school and reserva- 
tion of places there for Reichswehr officers. Suggests French Government be so informed if 
they make specific enquiries on point.’ 

10 A Principal Assistant Secretary in the Air Ministry. 
1! The enclosed despatch was Paris despatch No. 1567 of November 19, 1929: see No. 82, 
note I. 
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No. 206 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 17, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 30(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 461/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 16, 1930 

Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 29(H).! 

The whole of the discussions about non-German reparations today were 
devoted to Hungary. 

2. A meeting was held in the morning between the representatives of 
France, Italy, Great Britain and the Powers of the Little Entente. The 
Roumanian, Yugoslav and Czechoslovak representatives made declarations 
embodying the terms on which they were prepared to join in a settlement of 
Hungary’s liabilities. —The main point which emerged is that they would not 
take part in any agreement which did not provide for the settlement of the 
whole of the Hungarian counter-claims against them. They would not refuse 
to join in a settlement which spread the negotiations over a reasonable 
period of time, say six months, beginning by an immediate solution of the 
Optants’ question proper and passing on to a settlement of the other out- 
standing claims, e.g. those of the Archdukes, the commercial and industrial 
claims, and those of ecclesiastical foundations. But the settlement must be 
a complete one, and until it was final the Little Entente Powers would insist 
on reserving all their rights to reparation and special claims under the 
Treaty.? 

3. As a condition of assenting at once to a settlement which, on the basis 
contemplated, would only become final, if at all, several months later, the 
Powers of the Little Entente would desire (1) guarantees as to the basis of 
an immediate settlement of the Optants’ question proper, (2) an assurance 
from the French, British and Italian Governments (in the event of a com- 
plete settlement not maturing) as to the fixation of Hungarian reparation 
by the Reparation Commission at a figure sufficient to cover them against 
Hungarian counter-claims, (3) an interim agreement between themselves 
and the same three Governments to the effect that Hungarian payments due 
to the latter would be given up in the interests of the arrangement to be 
negotiated. 

4. M. Loucheur stated that the French Government was prepared to give 
certain assurances as to the future action of the Reparation Commission. 
I did not join in this declaration, which I consider to be objectionable, nor 
did the Italian representatives, who are bitterly opposed to it. 

5. In the afternoon several meetings were held with the Hungarian 
representatives, with whom the modalities of a settlement were discussed. 


t Not printed. This telegram of January 15 reported on a meeting that morning of 
representatives of the creditor Powers who firstly held an inconclusive discussion with 
Bulgarian representatives and then turned to the Hungarian question. 

2 Of Trianon. 
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6. Count Bethlen stated that it was not possible for the Hungarian 
Government to assume any responsibility in regard to the claims by the 
Archdukes, the religious foundations and the commercial and industrial 
claimants. He was prepared, however, to consider a settlement which 
began by dealing with the Optants proper and was carried further by stages. 
In reply to a question by M. Loucheur, he said that he would be prepared 
to reduce the fund from which it was proposed that the claims of the Optants 
should be settled from 310,000,000 gold crowns to 260,000,000 gold crowns. 
As regards payments to be made by Hungary after 1943, he did not see his 
way to exceed an average annuity of 8,000,000 gold crowns. 

7. M. Loucheur stated that annuities on this scale were too low to enable 
a satisfactory financial settlement to be made. Count Bethlen felt unable, 
however, to increase his offer, and the point was left over for the moment. 

8. At a private meeting afterwards between the French, British and 
Italian delegations, M. Loucheur stated that in his opinion an arrangement 
might possibly be made if Hungary paid 12,000,000 gold crowns a year 
between 1943 and 1966, and if France, Italy and Great Britain, in addition 
to renouncing all their reparation claims on Hungary, contributed a 
sum of about 1,000,000 gold crowns each (say, £40,000) for the next thir- 
teen years. 

8 [sic]. I stated that I must consult the Chancellor about any such proposal 
and the discussion was adjourned until tomorrow morning, on the understand- 
ing that the Commission would then make its final effort to obtain a solution 
before reporting to the Conference. 

g. My general impression is that the Hungarian delegation desires to 
reach a settlement but that it will be very difficult to reconcile the views of 
the Little Entente with those of the Hungarian Government. 


No. 207 


Sir FE. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 18) 
No. H.C. 22 [C 479/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 16, 1930 
Sir, 

At the conclusion of my despatch No. H.C. 19! of January 14th relative to 
the incident created by the communication to the Committee of Bankers of 
the letter in which Dr. Schacht intimated his desire to subordinate to certain 
conditions the participation of the Reichsbank in the organisation of the 
Bank of International Settlements, I had the honour to report that M. Jaspar, 
as President of the Conference, had addressed a letter to the Chairman of 
the Bankers’ Committee explaining that the matter was being discussed 
between the Delegations of the Inviting Powers on the one hand and the 
German Delegation on the other, and suggesting that meanwhile the Com- 


1 No. 200. 
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mittee should proceed with the discussion of such questions as were within 
their competence. The letter added that the Jurists had been instructed to 
place themselves in communication with the representative of the Swiss 
Government with a view to the settlement of the provisions of the Protocol 
affecting that Government, and concluded with the suggestion that a discus- 
sion should be arranged between the representative of the Swiss Govern- 
ment, the Committee of Jurists and the Bankers’ Committee so as to ensure 
complete agreement on the subject between all the Powers interested. 

2. The reply of the Chairman of the Bankers’ Committee, a copy? of 
which is enclosed, herein, explained that the provisions of the Young Plan 
and all the proceedings of the Committee for the Organisation of the Bank 
of International Settlements at Baden-Baden had been based upon the 
assumption that there should be full and loyal co-operation of the Reichsbank 
as a direct participant in the Bank of International Scttlements, and that it 
was the unanimous opinion of the Committee that this full and loyal co- 
operation and direct participation were essential to the successful functioning 
of that Bank. 

3. Without in any way qualifying the foregoing observation, the Bankers’ 
Committee would, however, examine the documents transmitted to them 
with regard to the amendments proposed to the Bank Law by the Committee 
of Jurists, and would hold itself in readiness to confer with the Swiss Govern- 
ment and others representing the Creditor Powers in respect to the ways and 
means for the creation of the Bank under Swiss Law; and would meet at 
such early date and place as might be agreed upon and confer with the 
representatives of the Powers on the general topics connected with the 
establishment of the Bank of International Settlements. 

4. On January 15th the delegates of the Six Inviting Powers reassembled 
to consider further the situation created by Dr. Schacht’s letter. 

5. Dr. Curtius explained (see my despatch under reference) that the 
Reichsbank would be replaced in the Bank of International Settlements by 
the Reichskreditanstalt and by the Seehandlung. The German Delegation 
had conferred with the representatives of these two Banks, and from this 
meeting there had emerged a proposal that a clause should be inserted in the 
Reichsbank Law compelling, not only the Reichsbank, but also the President 
of the Reichsbank, to co-operate in the carrying out of the Young Plan. 
Alternatively to the insertion of a special clause in the Law itself, a special 
clause might be added to the Final Protocol. Dr. Curtius submitted the 
draft of such a clause, but the meeting adjourned without a decision having 
been taken in this connection. 

6. The question has not, however, hitherto been discussed further by the 
representatives of the Six Inviting Powers, but a new Article (No. 21) has 
been added by the Jurists to the draft Reichsbank Law, which is couched 
in the following terms: 


‘All functions confided to and obligations imposed on Central Banks in 
2 This letter of January 14 from Mr. Reynolds to M. Jaspar is not printed. 
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general or any one such Central Bank specially by the New Plan (Hague 
Agreement, January 1930) will be performed in Germany by the Reichs- 
bank. All functions confided to and obligations imposed on Presidents of 
Central Banks in general or any one such President specially by the New 
Plan will be performed in Germany by the President of the Reichsbank.’ 


This formula, I understand, is substantially that proposed by Dr. Curtius. 

7. The German delegation has, meanwhile, let it be known that in con- 
versation with Herr Moldenhauer, the German Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Schacht has declared that he will not evade the obligations arising from the 
existence of such a clause in the Reichsbank Law. The capitulation of Dr. 
Schacht is therefore complete and the co-operation of the Reichsbank in the 
organisation of the Bank of International Settlements is in this manner 
assured. 

I have &c., 
Eric Pups 


No. 208 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 18, 9.45 a.m.) 


No. 31(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 477/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 17, 1930 


Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 30(H)!—non-German reparations. 

M. Loucheur explained yesterday evening to the chief delegates of the 
Creditor Inviting Powers the state of the negotiations with regard to Austrian, 
Bulgarian and Hungarian reparations. The Creditor Powers represented 
on the non-German Committee met again this morning, when a further 
exchange of views took place between the representatives of the Little 
Entente and those of Great Britain, Italy and France. 

2. After the usual speeches had been made by MM. Titulesco and Marin- 
kovitch, the Little Entente representatives withdrew and, after a further 
period had been devoted to a discussion between the Italian, British and 
French delegations, the Hungarian representatives were invited to enter. 

3. M. Aron, on behalf and in the temporary absence of M. Loucheur, 
then informed Count Bethlen that the Creditor Powers would agree to a 
figure of 240,000,000 gold crowns in respect of the Optants’ claims. The 
service on this fund would be fixed at 3% up till 1943; after 1943 the rate of 
interest would be increased to 5%, with a normal figure in respect of 
amortisation. From 1943-1966 the Creditor Powers urged that Hungary 
should pay an annuity of 12,000,000 gold crowns. M. Aron added, most 
improperly, that Great Britain, France and Italy might make certain sacri- 
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fices towards making this financial scheme workable. Mr. Goodchild and 
I had repeatedly made it clear to M. Loucheur that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not prepared to contribute any more fresh money, and that 
no such hope should be held out to the Hungarians or to the Little Entente. 
M. Loucheur, shortly before this incident, had, indeed, himself declared 
to us and to the Italians that he quite understood the British position. 

4. In reply Count Bethlen declared that the Hungarian delegation could 
not go lower than 250,000,000 in respect of the Optants’ claims. The 
percentage mentioned for the early years was too low, but this was a technical 
question which might be discussed between the experts elsewhere. As 
regards the proposed post-1943 annuity of 12,000,000, Hungary could not 
pay larger sums than she was paying now. 

5. Baron Koranyi? and the Hungarian Minister of Finance then followed 
with the customary speeches to prove the difficult financial position in which 
Hungary found herself and the further deterioration in that situation which 
might be expected owing to the combination of certain inevitable increases 
in current expenditure with a falling off in the customs returns. 

6. The Hungarian representatives then withdrew. 


2 Baron Koranyi, a former Hungarian Minister of Finance and Minister at Paris, had 
been Hungarian representative on the Hungarian Sub-committee of the Paris Committce 
on Non-German Reparations. 


No. 209 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 18, 9.45 a.m.) 


No. 32(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 478/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 17, 1930 


Following from Sir E. Phipps. 

My telegram No. 31(H).! 

The chief delegates of the Creditor Inviting Powers met this afternoon to 
discuss the situation which has been reached regarding the question of non- 
German reparations. 

2. Monsieur Loucheur explained that, as regards Austria, all were agreed 
that no payments in respect of reparation need be insisted upon. Certain 
Powers, however, demanded a settlement in respect of various special 
accounts; between Roumania and Czechoslovakia respectively on the one 
hand and Austria on the other hand no settlement of the points outstanding 
could be recorded. 

g. As regards Bulgaria an average annuity of 11 millions? in respect of 
reparation had been agreed, but there were difficulties in two other con- 
nexions: in the first place regarding the sequestration of Bulgarian property 
in the territory of the Creditor Powers in respect of which 324 million levas 
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were demanded and only 85 millions were offered; and, in the second place 
in regard to the suggestion that Bulgaria should renounce on behalf of her 
nationals, claims which the latter might have against the Creditor Powers. 

4. As regards Hungary, the sum demanded by the Hungarian delegation 
in settlement of the claims of Hungarian nationals under the respective land 
laws in the Successor States was 310 million crowns. Other claims by 
Hungarian nationals, including those of the Archdukes, represented 424 
million (the Archduke[s] 324 million). In other words, a total Hungarian 
bill of over 700 million crowns was being presented together with the demand 
that no reparations should be payable after 1943. Hungary, on the other 
hand, was ready to make certain annual payments from 1943-1966 amount- 
ing to between 10 and 12 million gold crowns on the understanding that 
these payments were not described as reparations. 

5. The Hungarians declared that they could not negotiate about those 
claims which did not arise out of the agrarian settlements, but the Little 
Entente, Monsieur Loucheur said, saw danger in allowing these claims to 
remain outstanding; and they considered that the situation thus created 
might prejudice the cases which would have to be heard in connexion with 
land settlements before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals. 

6. Finally, Monsieur Loucheur explained that the Little Entente wanted 
assurances as described in paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 30(H).3 

7. The representatives of the Little Entente then each spoke in turn. It is 
unnecessary to summarise their remarks, which followed the famihar course. 

8. Monsieur Pirelli, however, proposed that negotiations should be con- 
tinued with a view to a settlement. 

g. Monsieur Loucheur observed that while agreement could no doubt be 
reached with regard to the agrarian question, that would mean leaving the 
claims under the other heads in suspense and those claims represented three- 
quarters of the total potential liability of Jugoslavia in connexion with 
Eastern Reparations. He thought, however, that it might be possible, when 
proceeding to a settlement of the agrarian question, to find some formula 
which would safeguard the interests of Jugoslavia and the other States in 
connexion with the other matters which had been mentioned. 

10. The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed himself as extremely 
dissatisfied with the lack of progress which had been achieved in regard to 
non-German matters after a fortnight’s negotiations, and said that as there 
appeared to be no hope of settlement before the present session of the Con- 
ference must be terminated, it would be better to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the questions connected with Eastern Reparations until some 
future period when it might be hoped that certain parties would be in 
a better frame of mind. 

11. After some further discussion, in which various of the representatives 
of the Creditor Powers took part, it was agreed that the negotiations regard- 
ing these non-German questions should be resumed this afternoon and 
pressed as much as possible. 

3 No. 206. 
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No. 210 


Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 20) 
No. H.C. 23 [C 495/56/18] 


THE HAGUE, January 17, 1930 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. H.C. 21,! I had the honour to transmit to you a copy 
of Article IV of the Draft Protocol of the Conference together with the Annex 
thereto containing the declarations of the Six Inviting Powers relative to the 
question of the application of Sanctions in the event of the commission by 
some future German Administration of acts revealing the determination of 
that Administration to destroy the new Plan. A further copy? of these docu- 
ments is transmitted to you, herein, for convenience of reference. 

2. This declaration, the text of which had been prepared by M. Tardieu 
in consultation with the German Delegation and copies communicated 
officially to the principal delegates of the Inviting Powers, was considered 
at a meeting of those delegates on January 15th. 

3. The Chancellor of the Exchequer took the opportunity to explain that 
the British delegation had taken no part in the negotiations which had led 
up to the elaboration of the text in question; he considered indeed that the 
question had better not have been raised at all; but he congratulated both 
M. Tardieu and Dr. Curtius on the result of their negotiations and would 
accept the declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. He would, 
however, like to make clear the meaning of the words ‘a Creditor Power or 
Powers’.3 The declaration related to a repudiation of the Plan by Germany 
which would be the concern of all the creditors and therefore joint action 
would be taken by them. The text before the meeting seemed to contemplate 
cases of discrimination between the Powers; he could not understand why 
individual Creditor Powers should be referred to; otherwise, he assumed 
that there could be no question of independent action. 

4. M. Tardieu explained that any Creditor Power must have the right 
to raise the question before the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
but he pointed out that the declaration provided that, if the Court gave an 
affirmative decision, each Creditor Power should recover its liberty of action 
since it might happen that the several Creditor Governments would appre- 
ciate the political aspects of the same incident differently. Each Government 
would retain the right to decide for itself. 

5. Dr. Wirth pointed out that a case might arise of an individual Power 
which felt itself injured or discriminated against. 


! This covering despatch of January 16, is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The 
enclosed copy of article 4 of the draft protocol was a slightly variant version of the first four 
paragraphs of the final text printed in Cmd. 3484 of 1930, pp. 20-1. The annexed declara- 
tion was an English version of the text referred to in No. 201, note 2. 

2 Not printed. 

3 See the seventh paragraph of the text as printed on p. 28 of Cmd. 3484. 
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6. Mr. Snowden accepted this explanation and, after some further discus- 
sion, the text was agreed by all the delegates. 

7. Dr. Curtius said that he and M. Tardieu had arranged, in view of the 
importance of the question, to communicate the text to the Press the same 
evening. 


I have, &c., 
Eric PHipps 
No. 211 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir F. Leith-Ross (The Hague) 
[C 790/56/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1930 


Dear Leith Ross, 

I had wanted yesterday to answer your letter of the 14th regarding the 
sanctions formula which has now been accepted by the British Delegation! 
but the bag had already left before I had heard the result of the conversations 
which Vansittart had had during the day with the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State on the subject. For I must warn you that we still stick 
to our view, as stated in my letter of January roth,? as to the danger by our 
silence of allowing the French to assume that we are necessarily committed 
to their interpretation of the formula (whatever it may be). 

We may, I take it, assume that this latest formula has been accepted by 
the Germans with the intention of interpreting it as not permitting the 
revival of the Versailles sanctions and that, on the other hand, the French 
may be driven to interpreting it in the directly contrary sense (see in this 
connexion the reports from Berlin and Paris in to-day’s “Times’). What is 
going to happen if M. Tardieu on the one hand and Herr Miiller on the 
other proceed to give these conflicting interpretations in their respective 
Parhaments, I do not know. But we feel that, having signed the formula, 
it would be only elementary prudence on our part to make quite sure that 
we are still free to interpret it in whatever way we think right. Indeed, quite 
apart from what may happen in the French and German Chambers, we may 
be pressed at any time to interpret it in the House of Commons. It seems to 
us, therefore, hardly sufficient merely to avoid pledging ourselves to any 
particular interpretation; we ought, in addition, to make it clear to the French 
that we may find it necessary to interpret it in such a limited sense as to 
exclude all possibility of our being able to claim that it does or can revive 
the Versailles sanctions. 

You say that M. Tardieu’s position would be greatly weakened if we were 
to tell him formally that in our view the formula does not give him any 
effective rights. The question whether the rights which it gives him are 
effective or not is certainly an open one and we don’t in the least wish to 


1 See No. 201, note 2. 2 No. 191. 
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prejudice it by any premature opinion on our part. It is always open to 
M. Tardieu to try and devise such effective rights within the limits of that 
‘pleine liberté d’action’ which the Creditor Governments are to recover in 
the case of a German default. We have no wish to discourage him in his 
search. But it is the very fact that he may be driven by political pressure to 
embark upon such a search which makes it necessary that we should define 
what we consider to be its limits. However inconvenient it may be for M. 
Tardieu’s political situation in France to have an exchange of views with us 
on the subject, we must consider our own position in this matter vis-a-vis of 
Parliament and of the press of this country; and to safeguard this we still 
feel it is necessary that we should reserve fully our right to interpret the form- 
ula, if necessary, as not reviving the Versailles sanctions. How this caveat is to 
be communicated to M. Tardieu is a matter for consideration. The degree of 
‘formality’ with which it should be made is largely a matter of circumstances. 
The essential thing to our mind is that M. Tardieu should not be in a position 
later on to turn upon us and accuse us of having left him in the dark or of 
having misled him by our silence into thinking that he could count on our 
support if he interprets the formula as reviving the Versailles sanctions. 

Vansittart has been instructed by the Prime Minister to submit these con- 
siderations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer immediately on his return. 
Meanwhile, he has been wondering how, if we do put in a caveat to the 
French, we best could meet your objections and reduce to a minimum that 
embarrassment which you fear that M. Tardieu may feel at receiving it. 
His idea at present is that the best way, as likely to attract least publicity 
and as allowing of a large degree of ‘informality’, would be for Tyrrell to 
make the communication in Paris: it would be left to him to decide on the 
precise procedure, provided always that the caveat is in writing and that it is 
conveyed to the French Government before or as soon as possible after the 
opening of Parliament. 

O. G. SARGENT 


No. 212 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 19, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 33(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 493/60/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 18, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps. 

My telegram No. 32(H)!'—Non-German Reparations. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the meeting with the chief delegates of 
the Inviting Powers, reported in my telegram No. 32(H), the sitting of the 
Committee on non-German Reparations was resumed and continued, with 
brief intervals, until 4 a.m. this morning. 
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2. The first part of the evening was occupied by the discussion and criti- 
cism of the text which had been prepared to give effect to the desire of the 
Little Entente to be assured that they would not have to pay to Hungary in 
respect of the various Hungarian claims more than they would receive from 
Hungary in respect of reparation payments. 

3. When the debate was resumed after a brief adjournment for dinner, it 
became evident that no progress was being made with the draft, and a small 
drafting committee was appointed to endeavour to produce an agreed text. 
Efforts in this direction were not successful, however, and shortly before 
11 o’clock the Little Entente representatives were invited to withdraw and 
the Hungarian delegation was admitted. 

4. Monsieur Loucheur once again urged on the Hungarian delegation the 
advantages of a global settlement of all the claims under the various head- 
ings, and indicated that in the event of the Hungarians being able at last to 
accept this proposal, a rather larger pool than contemplated hitherto might 
be constituted. If, however, the Hungarian delegation were unable to 
agree, the negotiations might be continued elsewhere, at Paris or Geneva. 
It was possible, however, that such negotiations would take place under less 
favourable circumstances than those which had obtained at The Hague. 

5. In replying, Count Bethlen declined the proposal. He could not 
accept even the larger pool suggested, for this would mean that the claims 
other than those arising out of the land laws in the successor States would be 
limited by the extent of the indemnity fixed. (N.B.—it may be well to take 
the opportunity to point out here that one of the difficulties in connexion 
with the land question has been that the Roumanian legislation was made 
too long ago on terms which the Hungarians consider inadequate for the 
compensation of their nationals, while the Hungarian demands per jugar 
represent an amount unacceptable by Roumania, not only in reference to 
the terms meted out to their own nationals in 1918-1920, but also in regard 
to the present state of the Roumanian exchanges; and that the Yugoslav 
legislation, as Monsieur Marinkovitch has unwearyingly pointed out, is not 
yet effectively in existence.) ‘Thus, should the Tribunals decide on indemni- 
ties in respect of all the various claims, the aggregate of which was higher 
than the amount agreed for the pool, Hungary would in advance have 
resigned the surplus on behalf of her nationals, and this was of course quite 
impossible. 

6. Count Bethlen declared, however, that he was anxious for the negotia- 
tions to continue. The Hungarian delegation was ready, whether at Paris, 
Geneva, or elsewhere, to continue to discuss the reparation question and 
also to discuss the manner in which the non-reparation questions might be 
dealt with outside the Treaty.2, Count Bethlen added, with some irony, that 
Hungary was always ready to proceed to a revision of the Treaty of Trianon, 
but she could not agree of course to a unilateral revision or a revision which 
would redound to the detriment of Hungary. 

7. Monsieur Loucheur pointed out that the negotiations would not even 

2 Of Trianon. 
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be adjourned: they would merely be continued in Paris or elsewhere in 
a few days’ time. 

8. Count Bethlen and the Hungarian delegation then withdrew, after 
laying stress on the necessity of continuing the negotiations through the 
representatives of Great Britain, France and Italy rather than direct with 
the representatives of the Little Entente. It was also agreed that a document 
should be drawn up stating that the negotiations would continue elsewhere. 

g. The Little Entente then returned to the room and Monsieur Loucheur 
gave an account of what had passed with the Hungarians. The laborious 
discussion of the ‘apaisement’ formula; then continued, the Little Entente 
considering that, although it represented even more than the Great Powers 
thought ought to be conceded, it did not go far enough to safeguard their 
interests. 

10. An obscure, irritating and barren discussion ensued, in the course of 
which the speakers wandered far from the practical points of drafting and 
detail actually under discussion to explore vague realms of future possibilities 
and dangers. About 12.30 a.m. a few sentences had actually been agreed 
and there seemed some hope that an acceptable text might finally be 
elaborated. But at this juncture, the Italian delegation suddenly discovered 
that the text before the Meeting presented insuperable difficulties from the 
Italian point of view of which they had had no previous realisation. 

11. As it was obvious that there could be no progress so long as France, 
Great Britain and Italy were not in agreement as to the nature of the con- 
cessions which they were prepared to make to the Little Entente in connexion 
with Hungarian reparations, the Little Entente representatives were again 
requested to withdraw and the weary wrangle recommenced. 

12. After nearly two hours more had been wasted in this way, the Italian 
delegation announced that they were tired and wanted to go to bed. Mon- 
sieur Loucheur was inexorable, however, and the Italian representatives 
were finally coaxed by us into returning to the Conference Table. Ultimately 
about 3.30 a.m. a text, the child largely of mutual exhaustion, was agreed, 
ad referendum to the chief delegates, together with another comparatively 
simple text for agreement with the Hungarians relating to the continuation 
of the negotiations elsewhere than at The Hague. 

13. The Little Entente were then called back and the text read to them. 
Further debate was plainly useless and the Committee dispersed round 
about 4 o’clock. 

14. The Committee reassembled this morning at 11 o’clock, when it was 
discovered that the ‘apaisement’ draft, the child of so many tears, was, 
generally speaking, unacceptable to everyone. The Italians refused to have 


3 According to a minute of January 20 by Mr. Carr under this formula ‘the Little Entente 
Powers, in return for their agreement to the Young Plan, would obtain some sort of assur- 
ance from the major creditor powers (and from the Hungarians?) that the Hungarian 
question would be settled in a sense satisfactory to them’. In a marginal note Mr. Sargent 
suggested, alternatively, that the assurance requested by the Little Entente Powers was that 
reported in paragraph 2 above. 
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it on principle, and the British delegation were also not particularly favour- 
ably inclined towards it. On the other hand, it appeared that the Little 
Entente delegations considered it totally inadequate from their point of 
view. In these circumstances, Monsieur Loucheur proceeded to report the 
situation which had arisen to the chief delegates of the six Inviting Powers. 


No. 213 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 157 [W 451]451/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 18, 1930 
My Lord, 

I observe from the last paragraph of your telegram No. 3' of the 8th 
January last that the French Government will, in your opinion, certainly do 
all they can to bring Germany ‘into the Europe which France is organising.’ 

2. I should be grateful if your Lordship would define more exactly what 
you intend by the expression ‘the Europe which France is organising.’ It is 
clear that M. Briand is committed to set forth for consideration at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in September next some plan for a United 
States of Europe, but it is by no means clear what the ideas of his Excellency 
are on this somewhat nebulous and very complicated question. In your 
despatch No. 1525? of the gth November last you drew attention to the 
statement made by M. Tardieu during the course of the debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the general principles of French foreign policy. 
On that occasion the French Prime Minister referred to the efforts made by 
successive French Governments to practise a policy of equilibrium and of the 
organisation of Europe, a policy which would permit France to play the 
traditional part which belongs to her and by which France would not be 
diminished. It would appear from the statement that the general aim of 
France may be only to favour some kind of general economic understanding 
in Europe and the lowering of tariff walls. At the same time, however, 
certain French politicians would appear to have in mind a more far-reaching 
plan. For instance, as reported in your despatch No. 17533 of the 29th 
December last, M. Herriot, speaking in the spirit of the lectures which he 
delivered in Central Europe in the autumn of last year,+ stated that the 
French Government would be obliged to submit a proposal for the organisa- 
tion of the European Federation at the next Assembly of the League, and 
added that ‘when France tries to federate the European countries she is 
acting in the spirit in which she drafted the protocol.’s 


t No. 183. 2 See No. 89, note 3. 
3 Not printed. This despatch reported on the debate in the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 23, 24, 26 and 27, 1929. 4 Cf. No. 23, note 4. 


5 The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on October 2, 1924, is printed as item No. 3 in Cmd. 
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3. It seems, therefore, that certain politicians in France, if not M. Briand 
himself, are considering a scheme of combining Europe in some kind of 
organisation bound together by a system of economic co-operation and 
agreement for non-aggression. Whether or not such a plan is practical 
politics at the present moment, it seems to me that it might be fraught with 
certain dangers for this country, and that the two questions of economic 
co-operation and security against military aggression should be kept distinct. 

4. The whole question is admittedly at present very vague, and I have 
asked the Board of Trade to furnish me with their observations on it. It 
would be of assistance, both to myself and to the Board, if your Lordship 
would define more exactly what, in your opinion, the ideas of the French 
Government are in this connexion. 

Iam, &c., 
[for the Secretary of State] 
C. Howarp SMITH® 


6 Head of the League of Nations and Western Department of the Foreign Office in 
succession to Mr. R. H. Campbell. 


No. 214 


Letter from Sir F. Leith-Ross (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 791/56/18] 
THE HAGUE, january 18, 1930 


Dear Sargent, 

Many thanks for your letter’ of the 17th instant further relative to the 
question of sanctions. 

I agree that the position is not entirely satisfactory. But I think you will 
find that M. Tardieu pretty clearly appreciates our position. Indeed, I think 
he realises that the document means little or nothing, and that it only 
enables him to take such action as is permissible under international law. 
Moreover, Fischer-Williams tells me that, in conversation with him, M. 
Tardieu said that he was quite willing that any question as to what specific 
action might be permissible should be referred, should the need arise, to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

We have certainly not accepted any particular interpretation here, and 
therefore it seems obvious that we are free, subject to arbitration, to interpret 
the declaration in whatever way we think right. If we were to go further and 
tell the French that we interpret it in such a limited way as to exclude all 
possibility of sanctions, the only result here would be that M. Tardieu would 
have to press for a positive formula which the Germans would not accept, 
and the British Government would be saddled with the onus of insisting on 
the maintenance of sanctions (cf. the articles by Pertinax? last month). 


t No. 211. 
2 Pseudonym of M. André Géraud, a French political journalist. 
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For the moment therefore it seems to me quite clear that nothing more can 
usefully be done, and the question of further action must be left to be dis- 
cussed by Vansittart with the Chancellor after his return. There will be 
an interval of some weeks between the signature of the agreements and their 
ratification, so that there is plenty of time for suitable representations to be 
made by Tyrrell if that course is considered desirable.3 


Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Lerru-Ross 


3 Sir R. Vansittart stated in a minute of January 28: “The Chancellor would very much 
sooner “‘let sleeping dogs lie”. I had already spoken to the Secretary of State and the 
Prime Minister who do not feel strongly enough about the matter to wish to overrule the 
Chancellor. In these circumstances our view stands recorded. ... R.V. Jan. 28.’ 


No. 215 


Memorandum by Mr. Crowe respecting Franco-Italian Relations 
[C 576/29/22]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 18, 1930 


Before looking closely at the more recent negotiations between France and 
Italy, it may be useful to make a few preliminary remarks of a general 
character regarding the relations between the two countries and to pass in 
rapid review the years immediately following the war; years in which many 
of the seeds were sown which were later to become such thorny growths. 

2. It is sufficient to mention such names as Nice, Savoy, Villafranca and 
the Triple Alliance! to show that Italian dislike of France is no development 
of recent years: the so-called betrayal of Italy by Napoleon ITI is still present 
to the minds of many Italians. Italy’s participation in the last war is to be 
regarded rather in the light of an interlude in her general attitude towards 
France, rather than a real new orientation of her policy; an interlude caused 
by Italy’s desire to be avenged on Austria, her historic enemy. Italy is a 
newcomer to the inner circle of Great Powers, and it is a source of constant 
irritation to her and a wound to her national pride to find that practically all 
of the outlets for expansion which she regards as naturally hers are already 
blocked by others, who are in no hurry to surrender their places to the new- 
comer. Parallels are often dangerous and should never be carried too far; 
but there is room for comparison between Germany after Bismarck’s fall and 
the Italy of Mussolini. Whereas Germany’s hatred was concentrated pri- 
marily on this country as her most formidable rival, Italy concentrates her 
dislike and jealousy on France, with which country she comes most often 
into contact and conflict in her home, foreign and colonial policies. 


t The treaty of alliance of May 20, 1882, between Austria-Hungary, Germany and Italy 
is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 121, pp. 1018-19. 
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g. There are certain further considerations affecting the attitude of these 
two countries which have contributed to the increased friction of recent 
years. France, remembering perhaps her own experiences of dictatorial 
government, sees in Mussolini’s Fascist Italy a country inspired by im- 
perialistic ideals, the fulfilment of which can only be brought about at 
France’s expense. Italy, on the other hand, sees in French socialism a force 
constantly directing its energies to overthrowing by fair means or foul the 
Fascist régime in Italy. 

4. This being the general attitude of these two countries to each other, it 
is not surprising to find that disputes arose already at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference; but it is interesting to note that the principal causes of friction were 
the same as those which still constitute a bar to any closer friendship between 
the two. The principal grounds of dispute at Paris were the French policy 
of supporting Yugoslav against Italian claims in the Adriatic, and the Italian 
claim under article 13 of the Treaty of London of 1915 for a rectification of 
her Libyan frontier. 

5. During the years 1919-21 there was constant friction between the two 
countries, and incidents were perpetually occurring, mainly in the Adriatic, 
in connexion with the Fiume incident and Yugoslav claims along the Dal- 
matian coast. Questions arising out of the peace treaties, however, gradually 
settled down, and during 1922 there were no new developments. Relations 
between the two countries became less acrimonious, and in 1923 the French 
made strenuous efforts to ensure Italian goodwill. An agreement signed in 
1919 for defining the Franco-Italian frontier in Africa? was ratified by 
both parties and brought into force in December 1923. (A more detailed 
account of the Libyan dispute will be found in Annex I.3) This convention 
also contained an undertaking by which Italians in Tunis were in some 
important respects placed on a footing of equality with the French (see 
Annex IT3). 

6. This agreement failed, however, to satisfy Italian demands, and the 
murder, early in 1924, of a prominent Fascist in Paris resulted in a further 
outburst of mutual recrimination. Similar incidents occurred at intervals in 
France during the following year, which, in spite of satisfactory official rela- 
tions between the two countries, served to fan the flame of anti-French 
sentiment in Italy. 

7. In 1926 His Majesty’s Government, perturbed at the constant friction 
between these two Great Powers which, by reason of its reactions in the 
Balkans, constituted a bar to any real settlement of the problems of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe, took several opportunities of urging on both 
parties the desirability of a frank discussion of all outstanding questions. One 
of the principal problems at that time was Italy’s claim to representation in 
the administration of Tangier on a footing of equality with the three signa- 
tories of the Tangier Statute of 1924 [1923]. Accordingly, with a view to 
furthering a settlement, His Majesty’s Government, early in the year, urged 


2 This exchange of notes of September 12, 1919, is printed op. cit., vol. 118, pp. 315-17. 
3 Not printed. 
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the French Government to join with them in an effort to secure Italy’s 
accession to the Tangier Statute.‘ 

8. In spite, however, of these efforts, the following year, 1927, was destined 
to bring the hostility between the two countries to a climax. The year opened 
with conciliatory speeches by the French Ambassador in Rome and by M. 
Briand, in which the necessity for a close union between the two countries 
was emphasised and the general improvement in their relations to each other 
was welcomed. These speeches were well received in Italy and were favour- 
ably commented on by the Italian press. Their effect was, however, soon 
marred by fresh incidents. Two Fascist agents provocateurs were expelled from 
France, on the one hand, and, on the other, the Italian authorities searched 
a French ship in the port of Naples and arrested several anti-Fascists who 
had concealed themselves on board. 

g. In March, Signor Mussolini complained to Sir R. Graham of the French 
policy of pin-pricks; he added, however, that hostility between the two 
countries would never go further than acrid recriminations, and that he 
himself pursued a policy of peace. This complaint was soon after justified 
when the French Governor-General of Algeria, M. Violette, delivered a 
public speech in which he stressed the importance of keeping a careful watch 
on Italy and of not giving any excuse for an Italo-German rapprochement. ‘The 
indignation caused in Italy by this speech was still further increased by the 
murder, almost immediately after, of the Italian vice-consul in Paris, Count 
Nardini, by an Italian. Violent press attacks were launched attacking 
France for giving a free hand to political terrorists whose avowed object was 
to overthrow the Fascist Government. 

10. The excitement arising from these incidents was, however, to a certain 
extent allayed when, on the 4th [3rd] December, a modus vivendi was signed 
in Paris regulating the status of French and Italian nationals and companies 
in Italy and France respectively: and prospects seemed brighter when, 
shortly after, M. Berthelot informed Sir E. Phipps that France was willing 
to make minor concessions to Italy, although major concessions in Tunis 
or elsewhere were out of the question. The general atmosphere was also 


4 Note on filed copy: ‘Ultimately it was decided that a conference between Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Spain should be convened to deal with this question as soon as France and 
Spain had reached a settlement of their outstanding difficulties. This conference met in 
March 1928, and on the 25th July an agreement, satisfying nearly all Italy’s demands, was 
signed by the representatives of the four Powers. Ratifications were deposited in Paris on 
the 14th September, 1928.’ 

5 Note on filed copy: ‘After the war, when France was badly in need of labour to help in 
the reconstruction of the devastated areas, there was a large influx of Italians into South- 
Eastern France, where many of them settled. This Italian population is estimated at about 
800,000. For a long time Signor Mussolini protested against the attempts made to naturalise 
these Italians and of [sic] the handicaps under which they laboured. This modus vivendi 
secms, however, to have provided a settlement of the question, since little has been heard of 
this complaint since.’ For this exchange of notes of December 3, 1927, see op. cit., vol. 127, 
pp. 481-2. 

6 See Volume IV, No. go. Sir E. Phipps was at that time Minister in H.M. Embassy at 
Paris. 
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improved by a friendly interview given by Signor Mussolini to the “Dépéche 
tunisienne.’ 

11. Behind this veil of somewhat trivial happenings, further complications 
arose during this year which rendered any real rapprochement still more diffi- 
cult: the latent rivalry of France and Italy in the Balkans was revived by the 
signature in November at eleven days’ interval of a Franco-Yugoslav’ and an 
Italo-Albanian Treaty. (A more detailed account of Franco-Italian rivalry 
in the Balkans and Central Europe is contained in Annex IIJI.3) 

12. On the 28th November, 1927, Signor Mussolini sent a message to 
Sir A. Chamberlain stating that Italy’s difficulties with Yugoslavia were 
entirely due to the encouragement of France, who favoured anti-Italian 
machinations not only in the Balkans but also in France. He added that any 
conversations between himself and M. Briand would serve no useful purpose 
until France showed her goodwill towards Italy by the settling of the question 
of the ‘Fuorisciti [Fuorusciti],’ i.e., Italian exiles and enemies of the Fascist 
régime’ in France, and of Italians in Tunis.9 At the December meeting of 
the Council, Sir A. Chamberlain discussed the situation with M. Briand,'° 
as a result of which the latter put forward a proposal for a mixed commission 
to study the question of Tunis. 

13. Hopes of a more favourable turn of events in 1928 were aroused when 
it was known that M. Besnard, the French Ambassador at Rome, was to be 
replaced by M. de Beaumarchais. The arrival of the new Ambassador in 
January was accordingly hailed with joy by the Italian press, and it was 
generally expected that he would bring with him concrete proposals for 
a settlement. It soon appeared, however, that these hopes were to be 
disappointed. In an interview with Signor Mussolini soon after M. de 
Beaumarchais’ arrival, the former outlined some of the points to be nego- 
tiated. To this overture the Ambassador replied that he would not report to 
his Government in writing but would wait till he returned to Paris at Easter, 
when he would discuss these proposals with the French authorities. Signor 
Mussolini was deeply disappointed at this attitude on the part of M. de 
Beaumarchais, which he attributed to a lack of any real desire on the part of 
the French to reach a settlement. On the other hand, M. Briand, in a con- 
versation with Lord Crewe soon after this, stated that he was satisfied with 
the course of the conversations in Rome, and foresaw the possibility of 
a satisfactory settlement being reached." 

14. In order to speed up these negotiations the Italian Ambassador in 
Paris, Count Manzoni, was instructed to offer France a treaty of alliance 


7 The Franco-Yugoslav treaty of friendly understanding signed in Paris on November 11, 
1927, together with the arbitration convention signed the same day, is printed in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 500-7. 

8 Note on filed copy: ‘Italy has constantly complained that these political exiles enjoy, in 
their attacks on the Italian Government and their terrorist activities, in France official 
countenance, and even encouragement, from the French authorities.’ 

9 See Volume IV, No. 68. 

10 V. op. cit., No. gt. 

11 V. op. cit., Nos. 152 and 145. 
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with Italy. This offer was inacceptable to the French Government, who 
considered that the proposed treaty would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Treaty of Locarno, but the démarche of the Italian Ambassador led to further 
Instructions being sent to M. de Beaumarchais, who was told to inform 
Signor Mussolini that, while his offer of an alliance was inacceptable, 
France was willing to sign a treaty of friendship and arbitration, provided 
that agreement on the questions of Tunis, Libya and Tangier were previously 
reached. A further condition was that Italy must improve her relations with 
Yugoslavia. Following on the despatch of these instructions, conversations 
were resumed in Rome, as a result of which Signor Mussolini requested that 
the French Government should prepare a draft of the proposed treaty. At 
this point in the negotiations a further Italian desideratum was put forward: 
that, in the event of any new distribution of mandates or of any new mandate 
arising, Italy should have a prior claim. (Details of this question will be 
found in Annex IV.3) 

15. When M. de Beaumarchais returned to Paris in April 1928, Count 
Manzoni was instructed to urge that the negotiations should be accelerated. 
Signor Mussolini declared himself willing to allow the question of Tunis to 
lie dormant for the duration of the proposed pact, i.e., for five years or so, 
and added that the Libyan frontier question should be settled without 
difficulty. Unfortunately, however, Count Manzoni, no doubt zealous of 
enhancing his own reputation, put forward demands on behalf of Italy which 
were quite impossible of satisfaction and which were far in excess of anything 
hitherto proposed. In May, Signor Mussolini confirmed to Sir R. Graham 
that Count Manzoni had exceeded his instructions, but added that negotia- 
tions were now proceeding smoothly.?2 

16. In July 1928 the Establishment modus vivend: (see paragraph 10) was 
prolonged till the 31st December, 1928. 

17. This favourable atmosphere was soon, however, dispelled by two 
incidents. The first was the vitriolic press campaign inaugurated in France 
against Italy after the disaster of the Nobile Polar Expedition. The second 
resulted from the victory of the Italian football team in the final match at 
the Olympic Games in Paris. The French crowds got out of hand and used 
insulting language to the Italians. Such a stir was caused that on the return 
of the team to Italy they were welcomed by the Secretary-General of the 
Fascist party with a violently anti-French speech. 

18. The official negotiations, however, still proceeded, and M. de Beau- 
marchais, returning to Rome from leave in August 1928, handed to Signor 
Mussolinia draft treaty of friendship and arbitration, which, however, the latter 
described to Sir R. Graham as giving the impression of expressly excluding 
any expressions of real friendship. M. de Beaumarchais was in a difficult 
position, since he was unable to make any definite offers as regards Libya and 
Tunis. He was himself convinced of the desirability of making concessions 
to Italy regarding Libya, but he had been unable to persuade M. Poincaré"3 


12 See Volume V, No. 38. 
13 French President of the Council July 1926—July 1929. 
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to agree with this view. By the end of the year, however, M. de Beau- 
marchais had fortunately been able to overcome this difficulty, and in 
December, on again returning to Rome after a brief visit to Paris, he 
brought with him definite and satisfactory proposals on these questions 
and a revised draft convention providing for the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration or conciliation. 

19. But once again, just as things seemed to be really progressing and it 
might be thought that an agreement was in sight, the negotiations received 
a set-back. The murderer of Count Nardini (see paragraph g) was let off 
by the French courts with an extremely light sentence. This immediately 
called forth the usual storms of protest in the Italian press, who accused the 
French Government once again of complicity and of favouring anti-Fascist 
activities of all kinds. Feeling ran so high that M. de Beaumarchais decided 
to postpone handing to Signor Mussolini the proposals with which he was 
armed. 

20. Although the general negotiations made little real progress during this 
year, one important development took place. The Tangier Conference, 
which assembled in Paris on the 15th March, finally reached agreement, and 
on the 25th July a convention was signed by the British, French, Italian and 
Spanish representatives, which satisfied nearly all Italy’s aspirations (see 
paragraph 7). 

21. In January 1929 M. de Beaumarchais at length handed in his pro- 
posals to the Palazzo Chigi, but was unable to discuss them with Signor 
Mussolini himself. Signor Grandi, who examined them, informed Sir R. 
Graham that the French proposals did, indeed, give ‘some kilometres of 
sandy desert’ to Italy, but in return the latter was asked to abandon her 
whole position as regards her nationals in Tunis, and to undertake to raise 
no objections whenever the French wished to convert that dependency into 
a colony. He added that Signor Mussolini was under the impression that 
the French proposals were not sincere, and that the French Government 
were less anxious to come to terms than to place upon the Italian Govern- 
ment the odium of rejecting the conditions suggested. 

22. Shortly after this M. de Fleuriau called on Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and communicated to him the French proposals. (The texts of the proposals 
regarding Libya and Tunis are quoted in Annexes I and I]; the text of the 
amended draft of the proposed arbitration and conciliation treaty will be 
found in Annex V.3) He then asked Sir Austen Chamberlain whether it 
would not be possible for him to say a word to Signor Mussolini as to the hope 
entertained by His Majesty’s Government that the French and Italian 
Governments would reach an agreement on this basis. The French proposals 
were carefully considered here, and the conclusion was reached that they 
offered a suitable basis for a settlement, but that it was probable that Italy 
would wish for certain concessions over the question of Tunis. Sir R. 
Graham was then instructed to enquire of Signor Mussolini himself how he 
viewed these proposals, since past experience had shown that the views of 
Signor Grandi and other Fascist officials were by no means necessarily the 
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same as those of their chief.'4¢ Signor Mussolini informed Sir R. Graham that 
the proposals were on the whole favourable; that he might, however, make 
counter-proposals, but that the further concessions he would ask for would 
not be very extensive. He stated that the rectification of the Libyan frontier 
gave him what he asked for, and that the arbitration and conciliation con- 
vention was more satisfactory than the previous draft (see paragraph 18). He 
added that the crux of the matter lay in the question of Tunis, and that this 
aspect of the proposals had been referred to the examination of experts, 
pending whose report no reply could be returned to M. de Beaumarchais. 
Signor Mussolini added that a further reason why he wished to delay his 
reply was that he desired to await the verdict passed by the French courts on 
two Italians who were on trial for the murder of Fascists in France.'5 

23. Sir R. Graham communicated the result of his interview to M. 
de Beaumarchais, who said that he had two further small concessions up 
his sleeve. He added, however, that he had had the utmost difficulty in 
persuading the French Government to go as far as they had done in mak- 
ing these proposals, and that if they were rejected the whole negotiations 
would fail. 

24. In April 1929, in conversation with Sir Austen Chamberlain in 
Florence, Signor Mussolini seemed satisfied with the territorial concessions 
made in the French offer, and appeared not ill-disposed towards the con- 
cessions offered in the question of Tunis. He added, however, that agree- 
ment with France would be easier if it were not for the latter’s policy of 
supporting Yugoslavia.'é 

25. Time passed and still no answer was returned to the French proposals. 
Finally, at the end of June the Italian reply was handed to M. de Beau- 
marchais. In these counter-proposals Italy put forward fresh demands for 
territory in Libya, asking for the cession of extensive tracts of territory which 
no French Government would ever cede. We have never seen the text of 
these proposals, but they have recently been summarised to Lord Tyrrell 
by the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs.'7 According to this version, 
Signor Mussolini had indicated that progress respecting the treaty of 
arbitration and conciliation was dependent on French agreement to the 
continuance of the F[r]anco-Italian conventions of 1896 regarding Tunis 
(see Annex II) for a minimum period of ten years without any modification. 
He also stated that the territorial concessions proposed by the French on the 
Libyan frontier were insufficient. ‘The French had offered him 40,000 square 
kilom. He required ten times as much, 1.e., 400,000 square kilom. (Sir R. 
Graham has further intimated that the latest Italian demands regarding 
Libya appear to include a claim to territory belonging to the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.)!8 

26. The French Government replied stating that their efforts to reach 
agreement did not seem to be appreciated, but that none the less they 
adhered to their previous offer. On the 7th October the Italian Govern- 


14 See Volume VI, No. 59. is V. op. cit., No. 69. 
16 V. op. cit., No. 111. 17 See No. 165 above. 18 VY, tbid., note 8. 
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ment stated that they intended to adhere to their proposals of the 29th June. 
Matters thus reached a complete deadlock, and no progress has since been 
made. It is, however, interesting to note that a recent Italian memorandum 
presented to the French Government on the question of the forthcoming 
Naval Conference contains the following passage :— 


‘It is reasons corresponding in general to those expressed in the French 
memorandum which inspire the Italian Government in the conversations 
in progress with the French Government for the conclusion of a treaty of 
arbitration and friendship and for the settlement of the questions pending between 
the two countries. A pact of arbitration and friendship between Italy and France, 
of which the Italian Government would be happy to see the conclusion in 
the near future, could, moreover, be considered as the first important and 
concrete step towards the conclusion of wider and general agreements.’ 


The French Government are understood to be perturbed by this passage, 
since they think they see in it an attempt to barter concessions in the naval 
sphere against concessions in the general negotiations. This they do not 
intend to permit and have replied that they cannot make one negotiation 
dependent upon the other.!9 

27. From the above sketch it will be seen that, with the exception of the 
Tangier settlement, little or no progress has been made with the negotiations 
for a Franco-Italian agreement. It is, however, permissible to believe that, 
even if agreement could have been reached, there would have been no real 
improvement in the relations between the two countries. Their antagonism 
is really more a matter of psychology and historical tradition than of actual 
grievance, and although an agreement would have reduced the actual 
grounds of friction by settling the disputed questions of ‘Tunis and Libya, 
it is doubtful whether it would have had any appreciable effect on general 
Franco-Italian rivalry in Central and South-Eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean.” 

E. E. GCROWE 


19 See Second Series, Volume I, No. 126. 

20 Viscount Cecil and Mr. Dalton minuted as follows on this memorandum: “This very 
interesting paper confirms the view widely held that the present Italian Government is one 
of the chief existing dangers to European peace. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
in the Franco-Italian negotiations the French even admitting a certain arrogance in their 
attitude to Italy did desire peace. It seems equally evident that S[igno]r Mussolini wished 
to keep open his quarrels with France partly perhaps to induce her to abandon Yugoslavia 
& partly to keep alive sufficient chauvinism in his own country to make the Italians submit 
in the future to increasing military burdens. The suggestions that he was overruled by his 
subordinates, that he himself was always reasonable &c. were merely for the consumption 
of English acquaintances. He is no doubt very anxious to remain on good terms with us & 
the Americans—indeed, it is essential for him to do so & he has shewn no little astuteness in 
creating the impression that however much it may be necessary for his internal political 
position to rattle the sabre he is really devoted to peace. It is no doubt true that he does not 
want war—yet. But he & his friends believe in a future for Italy which is to be secured 
sooner or later by a policy of “‘blood & iron”’. R.C. 14.2.30.’ 

‘Italian policy is certainly disquieting. There seems to be no immediate prospect of 
a change. But Signor Mussolini will not, I think, lead Italy into war unless the general 
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conditions in Europe appear favourable to its success, and these conditions are, to a large 
extent, subject to British influence. In spite of the objections which may be urged against it, 
the idea of a Mediterranean Locarno should not, I think, be dismissed without most careful 
consideration. H.D. 17/2’ 


No. 216 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 20, 11 a.m.) 


No. 34(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 509/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 19, 1930 


Following from Sir E. Phipps:— 

My telegram No. 33(H).! 

After hearing Monsieur Loucheur’s report regarding the Hungarian 
situation, the delegates of the Creditor Inviting Powers decided to hear what 
the representatives of the Little Entente had to say on the subject. MM 
Titulesco and Marinkovitch took the opportunity to deliver themselves to this 
fresh audience of speeches closely resembling those which they had delivered 
daily at the meetings of the non-German Committee since the conference 
opened. Monsieur Benes also expressed himself in a wonted strain. 

2. After some time had been spent in this manner Monsieur Tardieu 
said he could understand that the Little Entente Powers experienced some 
hesitation in committing themselves to unknown risks in connexion with the 
proposals for the cover of various Hungarian claims. He said that it was 
a question of defining the insurance which was required to cover these 
claims. Which did the Little Entente prefer: the ‘apaisement’ paper or the 
constitution of a definite fund to which both parties would contribute? 

3. The Little Entente were naturally disposed to accept the latter of these 
solutions as representing something in the nature of hard cash but the debate 
on this point was now? allowed to continue once this weighty point had been 
decided in principle. 

4. At Monsieur Loucheur’s suggestion, the Hungarian delegation was 
asked to enter and a fresh attempt was made to get Count Bethlen to agree 
to a global settlement which would include nearly all, if not all, the Hun- 
garian claims which had been mentioned in the debates hitherto. 

5. In reply to the renewal of the suggestion that two funds should be 
created, one to cover the agrarian questions and the second that of the 
Archducal etc. claims, Count Bethlen rehearsed all his former repertory of 
the reasons for which it was impossible for him to do any of the things which 
had been suggested. 

6. Monsieur Tardieu, displaying some pardonable impatience, gave 
a lucid exposition of what was now proposed. Count Bethlen replied in the 
old familiar strain. 

7. After a rather sharp exchange of views in the course of which Monsieur 

™ No. 212. 2 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘not’. 
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Tardieu pointed out that the Hungarian alone of the governments repre- 
sented at The Hague appeared to find it impossible to agree to compromise, 
the Hungarian delegation were invited to withdraw. 

8. Monsieur Pirelli then spoke up for Hungary and asked with what figure 
could the Little Entente’s appetite be satisfied? He though[t] that we should 
try again with the two funds. 

9g. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in favour of Monsieur Pirelli’s 
suggestion and said that, if the Little Entente would accept it, Great Britain 
was ready to make a proportionate contribution to the funds required, but 
the fulfilment of this offer was conditional upon the definite understanding 
that this was a final settlement assented to by all concerned. The Little 
Entente were then invited to re-enter, and Mr. Snowden made his offer 
once again in more precise terms. The Little Entente greeted Mr. Snowden’s 
offer with signs of evident satisfaction and it was decided that the Experts 
should get together to try and produce a formula and that they should report 
to the meeting later. 

10. The rest of last night was taken up with discussions of a somewhat 
barren nature. It is not necessary to specify the course of events more 
closely. A sketch of the situation resulting from the further meetings between 
the representatives of France, Great Britain and Italy, of the Little Entente 
and of Hungary, which were held during the evening, was given by Monsieur 
Loucheur at the commencement of the meeting of the Creditor Inviting 
Powers this morning, and is reported in my telegram No. 35(H).3 


3 No. 217. 


No. 217 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 20, II a.m.) 


No. 35(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 510/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 19, 1930 

Following from Sir Eric Phipps, 

My telegram No. 34(H)'—non-German reparations. 

The consideration of the Hungarian question was continued by the Five 
Inviting Powers this morning. M. Loucheur explained that the Little 
Entente had agreed in principle to the creation of two funds: (A) to cover 
the agrarian claims, and (B) to cover the claims under the other heads (the 
Archdukes, railways, commercial and industrial claims, etc.). The condi- 
tions of acceptance were, however, (1) that the question of the application 
of Article 1912 to the case of the Archdukes and of Article 250 should be 
referred in the last resort to the Permanent Court of International Justice; 
(2) that fund A should be constituted at a lower figure than that of 240 


™ No. 216. 2 Of the Treaty of Trianon. 
AI 


million gold crowns which had been previously agreed, and that fund B 
should be constituted at a higher figure than that of 60 million, which had 
‘previously been regarded as acceptable; (3) that France, Great Britain and 
Italy should assist to the utmost of their power in the settlement of the claims 
against Fund B; (4) that no cases based on new facts should henceforward 
be brought before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals. 

2. M. Loucheur went on to say that the Hungarian delegation, on being 
informed of this proposal, had stated that they could not accept the re- 
ference to the Permanent Court of International Justice, but had suggested 
that the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals should be composed of five members 
instead of three as at present, the two supplementary members being ap- 
pointed by the Permanent Court of International Justice. Moreover, the 
question of competence of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals should not be re- 
opened. Secondly, the Hungarian Delegation could not agree that Fund A 
should amount to less than 240 million gold crowns. Finally, the Hungarian 
Delegation could not accept the proposal that no claims based upon new 
facts should be brought before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, as this would 
constitute a revision of the Treaty of Trianon to the detriment of the interests 
of Hungarian nationals. 

3. When M. Loucheur was at this point in his declaration the announce- 
ment was made, heralded by a private statement to that effect by the Italian 
delegation, that the Hungarian delegation were without and would like an 
interview to state on what terms they would now accept a reference to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

4. The meeting of the Five Inviting Powers was accordingly suspended 
and the representatives of Great Britain, France and Italy proceeded to 
interview the Hungarian delegation. Count Bethlen told us that Hungary 
would accept the Permanent Court of International Justice as a final court of 
appeal in respect of all potential cases of the application of Article 250 of the 
Treaty of Trianon, with the exception of the agrarian cases which were either 
still being heard or which would fall within the scope of Fund A. An appeal 
to the Permanent Court might also be made in connexion with cases arising 
under Article 191 of the Treaty of Trianon. Cases under these two articles 
which had already been disposed of would be regarded as finally closed. 

5. From a short discussion which then ensued it became apparent that the 
Hungarians were ready to accept that questions of the competence of the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunals to hear such cases might be referred to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, even in instances where the Tribunals 
themselves might already have decided upon their own competence to do so. 

6. The new Hungarian attitude showed a very great advance on anything 
which had previously appeared likely and after the situation arising from 
this interview had been explained to the Five, it was expounded to the Little 
Entente also. The latter did not reject the Hungarian proposals, and the 
Five decided that a text to give effect thereto should be elaborated by the 
French, British and Italian delegations in the first instance. It would then 
be discussed both with the Little Entente and with the Hungarian delega- 
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tions in order that a final agreement on this question might be laid before 
the Conference as a whole and attached to the Final Protocol. 


No. 218 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 20, II a.m.) 


No. 36(H1) Telegraphic: by bag [C 5311/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 19, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps. 

During the closing stages of the proceedings of our non-German Repara- 
tions Committee it became increasingly clear that political considerations 
weighed almost as heavily as financial ones in the struggle for a settlement. 

2. France and Italy have supported with equal vigour their protégés, the 
Little Entente and Hungary respectively. As the discussions developed it was 
seen that the prestige of the two Latin rivals, and not only the interests of 
their small clients, was at stake. 

3. IT remarked yesterday to Monsieur Philippe Berthelot that the situation 
at times remin{d]ed meof the pre-war days when Russia championed the cause 
of Serbia and Austria that of Albania. Monsieur Berthelot did not deny the 
soft impeachment. He told me recently that he felt convinced that Italy’s 
continued unwillingness to settle any points in her long outstanding con- 
troversy with France was due to the latter’s friendship with Yugoslavia. 
Italy would never come to an amicable settlement with France so long as 
that friendship was maintained. This of course was an impossible condition: 
hence Monsieur Berthelot’s pessimism in regard to the future of Franco- 
Italian relations. 

4. Incidentally it may be remarked that Monsieur Berthelot has, out- 
wardly at any rate, played little or no part in the discussion of non-German 
reparations problems. He dislikes the atmosphere of international con- 
ferences and during such discussions as he attends he sits in gloomy silence, 
preparing perhaps some paradoxes for use on his return to Paris. 

5. Not so Monsieur Loucheur, who has been revelling in his part of Chair- 
man of our Committee. His pug-like face beams with pleasure whilst scribb- 
ling plans and counter-plans for refreshing, but by no means stagnant, 
pools into which only little is put, but out of which he hopes that welcome 
streams will flow sufficient to quench the raging thirst of the Hungarian 
optants without causing undue financial anguish to the Little Entente. 
Monsieur Loucheur has displayed marvellous physical and mental agility. 
He has leapt from plan to plan and out of one pool into another with cheerful- 
ness and composure. He has bargained and lobbied and cornered and button- 
holed. He has, in a word, thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

6. Great Britain, in this welter of passions and intrigues, with no axe of 
her own to grind, but in the hope of persuading the rival parties to bury 
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their hatchet, has maintained throughout an attitude of disinterested im- 
partiality. 

7. Upon Mr. Goodchild and me has devolved the somewhat ungrateful 
task of declaring to all and sundry that not a penny of fresh British money 
would be supplied to any fund or pool. 

8. Our repeated declarations in this sense may perhaps have contributed 
slightly to the great effect produced at yesterday’s meeting of the Big Five 
with the Little Entente when the Chancellor of the Exchequer offered, on the 
part of Great Britain, provided the other Powers made a proportionate 
contribution, to assist in providing a fund to be applied to meeting non- 
agrarian claims of Hungarian nationals against the Succession States on 
condition that those States accepted this as a settlement of the whole question 
and undertook to adhere to all the agreements and arrangements now under 
negotiation or awaiting signature. Mr. Snowden made it clear that his offer 
was conditional on a satisfactory settlement here and now of all the questions 
at issue and that otherwise it would be finally withdrawn. 

g. This well-timed charge of the ‘cavalerie de St. Georges’! at the psycho- 
logical moment of the eleventh hour undoubtedly helped to prepare the way 
for victory. Subsequent difficulties indeed arose last night and others even 
more serious cropped up again today, but they will, I trust, be surmounted 
and a happy issue reached after a hammer-and-tongs fight of seventeen 
days’ duration. This fight has, on the whole, been waged with general good 
humour and courtesy, and the result will not, I trust, leave any undue bitter- 
ness either amongst the small combatants or their two powerful champions.? 


1 i.e. British money. 

2 With reference to Nos. 212 and 216-18 Sir R. Vansittart stated in the course of a minute 
of January 20: ‘It is, on this limited knowledge, astonishing that we sh* be seemingly com- 
mitted to contribute to the payment of Hungarian claims for the benefit of the Little 
Entente. This may be all very well for France & Italy. ... But we apparently share the 
payment.’ The following minute was added by Mr. Dalton: ‘We appear to be surrendering 
a small fraction of the financial gains of the first Hague Conference, in order to buy a settle- 
ment in Central Europe. If we regard the results of the two Conferences as a whole, the 
Chancellor’s latest act of generosity is, perhaps, more easily defended. H.D. 23/1’ 


No. 219 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 20, II a.m.) 


No. 37(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 512/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 19, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps: 

My telegram No. 26(H).! 

The meeting of the Committee on German reparations which was post- 
poned from yesterday afternoon took place this morning at 11.15. 


1 No. 198. 
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2. There were four questions on the agenda, namely the Agreement with 
Germany and the twelve annexes thereto, the Mobilisation Agreement, the 
Arrangement with the Swiss Government regarding the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, and lastly the Arrangement as to the concurrent 
memorandum attached to the Experts’ Plan. Copies? of all these documents 
have already reached you in the ordinary distribution. 

g. The agreement with Germany gave rise to a number of reservations on 
the part of the Portuguese, Roumanian and Czechoslovak delegations and 
on that of the American Observer. 

4. The Portuguese delegate declared that he could not accept Article 3 
of the instrument with Germany so long as no agreement had been reached 
between Portugal and Germany as to the Portuguese claims. Dr. Curtius 
instantly replied that Germany considered that the claims made by Portugal 
against Germany were covered by the Young Plan. 

5. The American Observer declared that all rights of the United States 
Government were maintained pending ratification by Congress of the agree- 
ments concerning the United States which had been reached. 

6. The Roumanian representative was dissatisfied with the arrangement 
for the liquidation of the past and would be unable to agree to the cancella- 
tion of the old 1921 ‘C’ bonds? and to the remission of German responsibility 
for the debts of the other defeated Powers until the question of Eastern 
reparations had been settled in a manner satisfactory to Roumania. 

7. Both the Portuguese and the Roumanian representatives made reserva- 
tions on the Bank question, both as to the organisation of the Bank and as 
to the extension to that institution of special privileges in Portugal and in 
Roumania. 

8. The Czechoslovak representative pointed out that under the draft 
agreement with Germany, Czechoslovakia was invited to surrender all 
rights accruing to her or to her nationals under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Czechoslovakia was ready to do so but would ask that in return Germany 
should abandon her rights and those of her nationals arising out of Article 197 
of that Treaty. Dr. Curtius declined, however, to waive the German claim, 
and Monsieur Osusky thereupon registered the most formal and express 
reserves against Article 3 of the draft agreement. 

g. Some drafting amendments proposed by the Polish delegate and a 
suggestion by the Portuguese delegate that the agreement regarding mobilisa- 
tion should be signed by all the Powers interested in the unconditional 
annuity and not only by the Creditor Inviting Powers, were referred back to 
the Jurists. 

10. The agreement with Switzerland regarding the Bank and the arrange- 
ment regarding the concurrent memorandum were adopted without 
comment. 


2 Not printed: see Cmd. 3484 of 1930, items 2, 6, 3 and 4 respectively for the texts of 
these documents as signed. 

3 See article 2(c) of the Schedule of Payments of May 5, 1921, printed in First Series, 
Volume XV, No. 83, appendix 2, and No. 86, note 6. 
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11. As Monsieur Jaspar took occasion to point out, it may be expected 
that the main impediments (i.e. the non-settlement of the Eastern Repara- 
tions questions) to the signature by the Little Entente of the various Agree- 
ments above enumerated will be removed in the course of today and it has 
been arranged that formal signature of the Protocol etc. shall take place 
tomorrow, Monday, at 10.30 a.m. 


No. 220 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 20, II a.m.) 


No. 38(H) Telegraphic; by bag (C 513/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 19, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps. 

My telegram No. 36(H).! 

The Creditor Inviting Powers met this evening at 6 p.m. to hear reports 
on the situation regarding Non-German Reparations. 

2. The Draft Agreement with Austria was approved. 

3. M. Loucheur explained that the Draft Agreement with Bulgaria was 
receiving some final touches and that matters as regards the negotiations 
with Hungary were ‘en bonne voie’. A grave development had occurred 
however in that M. Benes was refusing to honour M. Osusky’s initialling of 
the Paris Agreement whereby Czechoslovakia had undertaken to provide 
the annual 11 million gold marks? which were necessary for the equilibrium 
of the Young Plan. 

4. The Five instantly entered into private conversations with the Czech 
representatives. These have not yet (8.45 p.m.) terminated. MM. Benes and 
Osusky made a lamentable exhibition of themselves—luckily for them—to 
a limited gathering. 

5. The Chancellor of the Exchequer administered a stern and well- 
deserved rebuke to M. Benes who flopped and floundered in his reply. I will 
send a more detailed account of this meeting tomorrow. 

1 No. 218. 2 See No. 122, note 2. 


No. 221 
British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 21, 12 noon) 
No. 39(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 579/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 20, 1930 


Following from Sir E. Phipps. 
My telegram No. 38(H).! 


1 No. 220. 
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M. Benes made a long and rambling attempt to justify his demand for 
a reduction of the Czechoslovak Liberation Debt from 11 million gold marks 
per annum to g millions. He declared that Czechoslovakia was receiving 
nothing from the Young Plan and nothing from non-German reparations; 
she was called upon to renounce her claims on Austria and on Hungary, and 
in fact she was the only ex-Allied State to pay a form of disguised reparations. 
He himself was placed in such a difficult position both from the political and 
the financial point of view that a gesture was necessary in order that he might 
put his case in as favourable a light as possible before his Parliament and 
public opinion. | 

2. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that he was profoundly 
disappointed by M. Benes’ statement, and that he had expected a much 
more reasonable attitude from him, for he had hitherto considered him not 
only a great nationalist but a good European. Now, however, he alone was 
preventing a general settlement by his unwarranted demand, which had not 
in the least been justified by him. 

3. It must be remembered, Mr. Snowden proceeded, that Great Britain 
got no reparations and had to provide £1,000,000 a day for interest on her 
war debts. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, had practically no war debt; 
she had been relieved of 200 millions for ceded property and her capacity 
to pay was relatively greater than that of any other European State. Czecho- 
slovakia of all the Allies had emerged the best out of the War. She had 
obtained the most profitable settlement, and in fact she was relatively the 
richest country in Europe. Nevertheless, she was now holding up a general 
settlement for a paltry £100,000 a year. Never had Mr. Snowden heard so 
weak a case. Czechoslovak payments had been reduced in Paris from 36 
millions of gold marks per annum to 11 millions which she had definitely 
agreed in Paris to pay. M. Benes was now seeking to repudiate this agree- 
ment. Great Britain had the day before proposed to make a certain contribu- 
tion towards a general settlement, but that proposal was contingent on 
Czechoslovakia keeping her word. It would be truly deplorable if a general 
settlement were prevented owing to the indefensible attitude assumed by 
Czechoslovakia. 

4. After further rambling and unconvincing statements by MM. Benes 
and Osusky, who endeavoured to show that the latter’s acceptance of the 
Paris Agreement had been conditional on certain reservations, Signor 
Pirelli, on behalf of Italy, addressed a moving appeal to M. Benes not to 
abandon his former helpful attitude of European collaboration. He begged 
M. Benes not to raise last-hour difficulties on the eve of a general settlement. 

5. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after some further remarks of MM. 
Benes and Osusky, put this definite question: ‘Is M. Benes willing to stand 
by the Paris Agreement?’ 

6. Before a reply was given to Mr. Snowden’s question, M. Chéron, on 
behalf of France, paid some flowery compliments to Czechoslovakia in 
general, and to MM. Benes and Osusky in particular, and appealed to them 
to continue their valuable work on behalf of peace and reconstruction. He 
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suggested, however, that M. Benes should not reply immediately to Mr. 
Snowden’s question, but should enter into private conversations with 
M. Loucheur. 

7. The sitting was then suspended for nearly an hour, during which time 
the arrangement described in my immediately succeeding telegram? was 
reached. 


2 No. 222. 


No. 222 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 21, 12 noon) 


No. 40(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 580/80/62] 


THE HAGUE, January 20, 1930 

Following from Sir Eric Phipps: 

After the proceedings described in my telegram No. 39(H)! of today, 
MM. Benes and Osusky were invited to withdraw, while the Five proceeded 
to consider what sacrifices they would be prepared to make in order to afford 
Dr. Benes sufficient financial alleviation in respect of Czechoslovak payments 
to the ex-Allied Powers to induce him to abandon his obstructive attitude. 
It was finally decided that the annual Czechoslovak payments might be 
reduced from 11 to 10 million gold marks, while Czechoslovakia might 
further be accorded a share (amounting to 1%) of the Eastern Reparations. 
This last proposal originated with Sir F. W. Leith-Ross and Monsieur 
Pirelli. 

2. The loss to the ex-Allied Powers of the million thus remitted to Czecho- 
slovakia would be allotted among those Powers as follows: 


France . , . 327,250 gold marks. 

Great Britain . ; ‘ 135,450 ,, 4 

Italy . . ° . 3 I 4,660 9 29 

Belgium ‘ . ° . 50,350 99 93 
827,710 


The balance, amounting to 172,290 gold marks, would be shared between 
France and Belgium in a ration [sic? ratio] to be agreed between them, it 
having been thought more desirable to proceed in this way than to call 
upon Portugal, Japan or Greece to make sacrifices as well. I may add that 
the decision of Belgium to participate was due in large part to the necessity 
for composing an unseemly and noisy squabble between France and Italy 
as to the precise extent of the sacrifice which each ought to make. 

3. At g o’clock MM. Benes and Osusky were called back to hear the 
proposal summarised above. It was accepted with effusion by Monsieur 
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Benes who declared that the intelligence of the concessions which had been 
made would have the best political and moral effects in Czechoslovakia. He 
was particularly gratified at the agreement to allot to Czechoslovakia 1% of 
the total Eastern Reparations, as this would be regarded in his country as 
a recognition of the services which Czechoslovakia had rendered to the 
Allied cause during the war. 

4. The Five then adjourned and the direct negotiations with Hungary 
and with Bulgaria, which had of necessity been held up by the blackmailing 
methods of the Czechoslovak representatives, were resumed forthwith.? 


2 Sir R. Vansittart minuted on January 21: ‘Our share in the sacrifice is not large; but 
M. Benes has played an unpleasant and discreditable part throughout this Conference and 
well-deserved Mr. Snowden’s strictures’. Mr. Dalton added on January 23: ‘Dr. Benes is 
a clever little blighter. H.D. 23/1’ 


No. 223 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 21, 12 noon) 


No. 41(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 581/80/62| 
THE HAGUE, January 20, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps. 

The final plenary meeting of the Conference took place this afternoon. 

2. The following Treaties were signed by the representatives of the Powers 
attending the Conference and by those of the Swiss Government: 


(1) The Agreement with Germany and Annex I thereto. 
(2) The Arrangements as to Financial Mobilisation. 
(3) The Convention with Switzerland regarding the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. 
(4) The Arrangement regarding the Concurrent Memorandum. 
(5) The Agreement with Austria. 
(6) The Agreement with Bulgaria. 
(7) The Agreement with Czechoslovakia regarding the Liberation Debt. 
(8) The Arrangement with Czechoslovakia as to ceded property. 
(9) The Arrangement between the Creditor Powers regarding the dis- 
tribution of German payments. 
(10) The Agreement regarding the Transitional Provisions. 
(11) The Agreement regarding the obligations of Hungary, arising out of 
the Treaty of Trianon. 
(12) The General Agreement between Hungary and the Creditor Powers. 
(13) The Agreement concerning Fund A to cover the agrarian claims. 
(14) The Agreement concerning Fund B to cover the other Hungarian 
claims. 
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(15) The Arrangement between Hungary and the Creditor Powers 
(regarding the payment in respect of the special claims, an annuity 
from 1944-1966). 

(16) The Final Act of the Conference.' 


3. I shall send a fuller account of the events of the last twenty-four hours 
tomorrow. 


1 The agreements concluded at The Hague were printed prior to ratification in Cmd. 
3484 of 1930. Documents Nos. (1)—(10) are also printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 132. 


No. 224 


Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 21) 
No. H.C. 27 (C 584/121/3] 


THE HAGUE, January 20, 1930 

Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 30! (C 358/121/3) of January 16th, 
I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, the letter, in original, which 
the Austrian Chancellor addresses to you concerning internal disarmament 
in Austria, together with copies of his communication to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and of Herr Schober’s declaration on 
this subject. 

2. A similar letter has been sent by the Chancellor to M. Philippe 
Berthelot. 

I have, &c., 
Eric Puipps 


ENcCLosuRE 1 IN No. 224 


Herr Schober (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 


THE HAGUE, January 19, 1930 
Excellency, 

According to an arrangement with H.E. Sir Eric Phipps, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister in Vienna, member of Great Britain’s Delegation to The 
Hague Conference, I take the liberty to enclose the copies of a letter to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations and of a declaration, concerning 
the internal disarmament in Austria. 

Believe me, &c., 
SCHOBER 


1 See No. 195, note 5. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 224 


Herr Schober (The Hague) to Sir E. Drummond (Geneva) 

Sir, 

At the Second Conference of The Hague I was invited to make a declara- 
tion concerning the military clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain. 

In the course of the discussions it was arranged that I should send this 
declaration to you as the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

I enclose this document. 

Iam, &c., 
SCHOBER 


ENCLosuURE 3 IN No. 224 


Declaration by Herr Schober (The Hague) 


The Austrian Government declare their intention of abiding by the mili- 
tary clauses of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, and, with this object, of taking 
all necessary steps to give effect as speedily as possible to all those provisions 
which hitherto may not have been strictly observed. 

They declare their willingness, in recognition of the League’s right of 
investigation under Article 159 of the Treaty of Saint Germain, to report at 
intervals to the Council of the League the state of internal disarmament. 
The first report will be made before the 15th of March 19930. 


No. 225 


Viscount Chilston (Budapest) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 27) 
No. 10 [C' 700/700/21] 


BUDAPEST, January 20, 1930 
Sir, 

I have frequently observed, during the past twelve months, indications 
that many Hungarians would like to see their Government make an en- 
deavour to establish more intimate relations with Germany. The existing 
relationship is perfectly harmonious, except in regard to the conclusion of 
a Commercial Treaty, in which respect no progress has yet been made, and 
it is indeed of the highest importance to Hungary to negotiate such a Treaty. 
It is also true that in matters where Hungary and Germany stand upon 
common ground—such as the question of Minorities and that of disarma- 
ment—Hungary feels that she has the understanding and support of Germany; 
and that there is a natural sympathy between the two countries in their 
attitude towards the Peace Treaties. 

2. But it is often considered that Hungarian foreign policy should not 
show an orientation solely towards Italy, although Italian friendship has 
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fully proved its value to Hungary, not only in allowing her to feel more 
confident and less hemmed in by what is termed the ‘iron ring’ of the Little 
Entente, but also most particularly in the matter of the non-German 
reparations and the Optants question. It will be remembered that last [sic] 
year Count Bethlen himself, in an interview given to the ‘Berliner Tag’ was 
reported as saying that in his opinion the Central European problems were 
henceforth worthy of greater attention on the part of Germany: and later 
on, in an interview to the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ given after he had met the late 
Dr. Stresemann at Lugano, he said that Hungary and Germany were linked 
by such a variety of common interests that they were bound to collaborate in 
the solution of many important problems.! 

It is therefore interesting to note that the Budapest ‘Ujsag’ (a Liberal 
paper) in a leading article of January 17th, of which I enclose a translation,2 
writes in the above sense, drawing particular attention to the fact that 
Germany now has a greatly increased importance in European politics, and 
urging that Hungary’s foreign policy should aim at closer economic ties and 
a more intimate friendship with Germany.’ 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
CHILSTON 


1 These interviews, published on June 14 and December 15, 1928, were reported 
respectively in Budapest despatch No. 166 of June 19 and Vienna despatch No. 331 of 
December 16, 1928 (not printed). 

2 Not printed. 

3 Mr. Carr minuted as follows on this despatch: ‘Symptomatic of the growing power and 
authority of Germany who Is now coming to be regarded, for the first time since the war, 
as a ‘“‘worth-while’”’ ally. E. H. Carr 90. i. 30.’ 


No. 226 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received January 23, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 42(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 616/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 21, 1930 


Following from Sir E. Phipps :— 

My immediately preceding telegram! regarding the signature yesterday of 
the various agreements reached at the conference was not quite accurate. 

Only the first named of the agreements relating to Hungary was signed, 
the others being attached thereto as annexes and initialled by the delegates 
concerned in each case (agreements relating to the creation of fund A fund 
B, etc.) 

The agreements contained in the annexes are to form the basis of the 


1 No. 223. 
4.22 


definitive agreements on the same subjects which are to be negotiated at 
Paris by the delegates of the countries concerned, who are to reassemble 
there for that purpose on February 5th next. Monsieur Loucheur will be in 
the chair. 


No. 227 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fanuary 23, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 43(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 617/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 21, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps: 

My telegram No. 40(H):! Non-German Reparations. 

After the appetite of Monsieur Benes had been appeased as described in 
my telegram No. 40(H) the consideration of Hungarian affairs was resumed 
immediately by the representatives of the Powers concerned. 

2. Monsieur Loucheur explained that he foresaw the necessity for a 
number of agreements regarding, inter alia, the Agrarian question, legal 
matters 1.e. competence of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, the constitution of 
fund B, special claims and reparations. 

3. Committees were formed to consider these various points and sat all 
Sunday? night without intermission until 9.45 a.m. yesterday morning by 
which time the five agreements mentioned at the end of my telegram No. 
41(H)3 had taken shape in the form in which they were eventually submitted 
for the approval of the non-German reparations commission in the afternoon 
at the meeting which immediately preceded the final plenary meeting of the 
whole conference. 

4. In spite of this all night vigil the representatives of the same Powers re- 
assembled at 11 a.m. yesterday morning to consider further the agreement 
with Bulgaria, when the two principal points still outstanding were settled; 
namely that relating to the form in and extent to which Bulgaria should 
benefit by any further remission of debt which might ultimately be accorded 
to Germany by the creditor Powers and, more importantly that relating 
to the sequestration of Bulgarian properties in Roumania (Article VII of 
the draft agreement). 

5. It will be remembered that Roumania asked 310 million leva in respect 
of these properties: Bulgaria offered 85 million. At the meeting yesterday 
morning the Bulgarian offer was painfully raised to 110 million to be paid in two 
equal parts, the first three months after the entry into force of the agreement 
and the second fifteen months from the same date. At the same time it would 
be understood that Bulgaria would prefer no claims regarding possible 
Bulgarian ‘optants’ in the Dobroudja. 


t No. 222. 2 January 19, 1930. 
3 No. 223. 
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6. An agreement on these lines would form the basis of a private agreement 
to be negotiated subsequently between the two parties directly concerned. 

7. The main difficulties having been eliminated in this manner the text of 
the agreement with Bulgaria was finally accepted for submission to the final 
meeting of the non-German reparations commission in the afternoon. 

8. When that commission met immediately after lunch it was announced 
that the Bulgarians and the Roumanians had already come to a precise and 
private agreement with regard to the matter referred to in paragraph 6 
above. 

g. For detailed account of meeting of non-German reparations commission 
please see procés verbal* of which copies will reach you with the ordinary 
distribution. The consideration and approval of the agreements with Austria 
(subject to reservations on the part of Roumania regarding the special claims) 
with Bulgaria and with Hungary which took place thereat occupied so much 
time that the meeting terminated only five minutes before the final plenary 
meeting of the conference opened. 


4 Not printed. 


No. 228 


British Delegation (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed January 23, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 44(H) Telegraphic: by bag [C 6148/80/62] 
THE HAGUE, January 21, 1930 


Following from Sir Eric Phipps. 

My telegram No. 43(H).? 

The final Plenary Session of the Hague Conference took place yesterday 
afternoon in the accustomed form. In addition to the delegates of the Powers 
represented at the Conference there were present also, by invitation, the 
representatives of the Dutch government and the Municipality of the Hague 
and the Presidents of the Upper and Lower Chambers of the States General. 

2. M. Jaspar opened the proceedings by reading the final act of the Con- 
ference. This was followed by the signature or initialling of the various 
agreements mentioned in my telegram No. 41.? 

3. M. Jaspar then read the farewell telegram of thanks to be addressed on 
behalf of the Conference to the Queen of the Netherlands and proceeded to 
thank all those, whether present or not, who had contributed to make the 
Conference the signal success it had been. He singled out M. Loucheur and 
Sir Maurice Hankey: for especial commendation in this connexion. 

4. The Chancellor of the Exchequer then replied, by previous arrange- 
ment, on behalf of the delegations present at the Conference. He took the 
opportunity to refer in moving terms to the disappearance from the concerts 
of Europe since last August of Doctor Stresemann and affirmed his belief that 


™ No. 227. 2 No. 223. 
3 Secretary to the Cabinet and Secretary-General of The Hague Conference. 
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the agreements which had been reached marked the final liquidation of the 
legacy of strife and hatred left by the war. Mr. Snowden then paid tribute 
to M. Loucheur for the masterly manner in which he had presided over the 
Committee on non-German Reparations and for the marvellous energy and 
inexhaustible patience which he had displayed throughout. Europe, Mr. 
Snowden said, owed M. Loucheur a deep debt of gratitude. 

5. M. Jaspar responded at some length and with some elaboration of 
metaphor and the proceedings then terminated. 

6. The full procés verbal* of this meeting will reach you in the ordinary 
distribution. 

4 Not printed. These minutes further recorded that before signature of the documents 
M. Osusky stated: ‘The Czecho-Slovakian Delegation has the greatest regret in speaking 
at the very last moment but in accordance with these Agreements Czecho-Slovakia must 
renounce all its rights under the Treaty of Versailles. Even if sentences of the mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals in regard to disputes between Germans and Czecho-Slovakians are 
decided in favour of Czecho-Slovakian nationals these nationals will secure nothing, where- 
as in respect of decisions given in favour of German nationals, Czecho-Slovakia must pay. 
You will agree that in such circumstances Czecho-Slovakia cannot renounce the rights 
given to her by the Treaty of Versailles.” The Portuguese Delegate, Dr. Ruy Ulrich, then 
enquired whether it was necessary for reservations made at the previous meeting of the 
Commission on Non-German Reparations to be repeated. M. Jaspar replied: ‘All these 
reservations are noted in the minutes.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


Correspondence on German affairs: the ratification 
of The Hague Agreements: consideration in the 
Foreign Office of developments in the 
European situation 


January 23—March 31, 1930 


No, 229 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received January 27) 
No. 60 [C 692/4/18] 


BERLIN, January 23, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I met Herr von Schubert at dinner last 
night. He informed me that he had just spent six or seven hours at a Cabinet 
meeting at which the members of the German Delegation at the recent 
Hague Conference had given an account of their proceedings to their 
colleagues in the Government. 

2. I said that I supposed that the German Government were well satisfied 
with what they had been able to accomplish at The Hague. The German 
Delegation had put up a very good fight and I had noticed that German 
public opinion as a whole was satisfied with the way in which they had 
defended German interests. 

g. Herr von Schubert admitted that the German Government were, on 
the whole, satisfied with what had been done at The Hague. The arrange- 
ments which the German Delegation had had to make with New Zealand 
and Australia! might have been more satisfactory, but, on the other hand, the 
German view had prevailed in a number of other questions. The drafting 
of the bills necessary to give effect to the Young Plan would be a considerable 
task, but he thought that the Federal Council would be able to begin the 
consideration of this legislation on Monday next, the 27th instant. He also 
hoped that the Reichstag would have passed the required legislation by the 
middle of February. He foresaw, however, that the recent agreement 


t These agreements of January 17, 1930, are printed respectively in Cmd. 3703 and 3660 
of 1930. 
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between Germany and Poland for the mutual cancellation of claims would 
give rise to considerable discussion.? 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoLD 


2 Sir H. Rumbold had further reported on this conversation in Berlin despatch No. 59 
of January 23 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). The docket of this despatch 
stated that Herr von Schubert ‘spoke in appreciative terms of Monsieur Zaleski and said 
that he had found him very helpful in discussions respecting German—Polish agreement for 
mutual cancellation of claims. This is first occasion on which Herr von Schubert has 
referred to German—Polish relations without bitterness.’ 


No. 230 


Record by Mr. Sargent of a conversation with Dr. Dieckhoff 
[C 6671/84/78] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 23, 1930 


The Counsellor of the German Embassy called to-day to say that his 
Government were anxious to introduce an amendment into the Paris Air 
Agreement of 1926 so as to permit the subsidising of sport aviation by the 
German Government and local authorities. The question had been discussed 
last July with the Secretary General of the Ambassadors’ Conference! but 
had Jed to no result. The German Government now intended to put forward 
the matter officially with the Ambassadors’ Conference and hoped to enlist 
the sympathy of His Majesty’s Government. Their idea was that the sub- 
sidies which might be paid out annually should not exceed the maximum of 
2,000,000 marks. This sum would include all subventions emanating from 
whatever source, that is to say it would include subsidies paid by local 
authorities as well as those paid by the German Government itself. The 
subsidy would, moreover, only be paid in respect of machines of less than 
100 horse-power. 

I undertook to consult the Air Ministry on the subject and to inform the 
Embassy in due course of the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

O. G. SARGENT 


1 See Volume VI, No. 214. 


No. 231 
Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart 
[C roo2/230/18} 
Private and Most Confidential PARIS, January 28, 1930 


My dear Van, 
I have been informed in great confidence to-day by Serruys that Loucheur 
18 working on a Franco-German economic agreement to the exclusion of 
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England. I am not quite clear what exactly this agreement, if it is at all 
immediate, can concern. The only Franco-German economic negotiations 
of which we know officially, are in respect of the Saar. On the other hand the 
Germans here seem to be hand in glove with the French at the moment, and 
the intimacy of their relations constantly surprises me and would probably 
very considerably startle people in London. 

2. Serruys deplores what he states is the Loucheur policy, as he considers 
that the only way to bring about an economic recovery of Europe is by the 
co-operation of England, France and Germany; the policy I have always 
advocated, that of a real United States of Europe. 

3. I should perhaps remind you that Serruys was until about a year ago, 
Director of the Commercial Agreements Section of the Ministry for Com- 
merce and that it was he who, in this capacity, negotiated most of the recent 
French commercial agreements with Foreign Powers. In that post he enjoyed 
the complete confidence of the Government and although he is now no longer 
a French Government official, he is still the French member of the League of 
Nations Economic Committee. He is also attached to Citroén’s and Lazards’ 
in some capacity. 

4. I think I ought also to warn you that members of the Embassy tell me 
that Serruys has long urged upon them the importance of the active coopera- 
tion of England in European affairs, particularly economic, and that he has 
on more than one occasion in the past waved before their eyes the bogey of 
Franco-German cooperation to the exclusion of England. I understand that 
at the moment he is particularly sore at what he believes to be the luke- 
warmness of our attitude over the question of the tariff truce.' 

5. However all this may be, I feel that I must tell you what Serruys said 
to me to-day, though I earnestly hope that you will not allow his name to go beyond 
you. It would be disastrous if it got back to Tardieu. As you probably know, 
I have been asked by the Office? to report on the whole question of the French 
views on the so-called federalisation of Europe and it may be that in the 
despatch, with which I shall hope to furnish you in two or three weeks’ time, 
I shall be able to throw light on this question of Franco-German economic 
cooperation. I have always thought that the French, as economically weaker 
than Germany, must earnestly desire that we should play a more active part 
in this side of European affairs, and that such an active part on our part 
would, besides enabling us to some extent to cone in our own interest any 
agreement reached, actually assist it. 

6. I gathered from Serruys that Tardieu is being advised to approach 
Snowden on this question. If he does, can you secure that Snowden does not 
snub him too much and is it too much to hope for that he should be nice to 


1 On January 14 the Council of the League of Nations had agreed that the international 
conference for a customs truce which had been proposed by the Assembly in September 
1929 should meet on February 17, 1930: see League of Nations Official Journal, February 1930, 
pp. 83-4. The instruments of this conference, dated March 24, are printed op. cit., May 
1930, PP- 397-455- 

2 See No. 213. 
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him and have a heart to heart talk with a view to W. Graham, our President 
of the Board of Trade, and Flandrin [Flandin], the French Minister of Com- 
merce, going to Geneva on February 17th on an agreed basis? 
Yours ever, 
TYRRELL 


No. 232 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to M. Seydoux! (London) 
[C 661)84)18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1930 
My dear Seydoux, 

Since our conversation this morning? Vansittart has seen the German 
Ambassador? (he did not call yesterday as I had supposed) on the subject of 
the amendment of the Air Agreement of 1926, so as to allow Germany 

(a) to subsidise sports flying; 

(b) to supply the police with aeroplanes; and 

(c) to increase the aerodromes in the demilitarised zone. 


Vansittart did not encourage the Ambassador to expect the support of 
His Majesty’s Government in these requests. But the important point to 
which I want to call your attention is that Dr. Sthamer definitely spoke of 
the German Government wishing to start negotiations on the subject in Paris 
in the near future. There was no suggestion of the German Government 
wanting to negotiate with each Government separately to the exclusion of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference. 


O. G. SARGENT 
1 M. F. Seydoux was a member of the French Delegation to the London Naval 


Conference. For this conference see Second Series, Volume I, Chapter ITI. 
2 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 233 
Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart 
[C 1032/230/18] 
Confidential PARIS, January 30, 1930 


My dear Van, 

A friend of mine was discussing last autumn with the Hungarian Minister 
of Agriculture the effect of the Hungarian-ltalian treaty of friendship.! 
The Hungarian Minister seemed so impressed with the importance of the 
treaty that my friend told him that after all Italy was not a Power of such 

™ This treaty of April 5, 1927, is printed with protocol in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 127, pp. 737-40. 
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tremendous importance. He replied: ‘Vous ne savez rien de tout cela. 
L’Italie va avoir l’Allemagne et dés qu’elle ]’aura elle marchera.’ 

2. You may think this story quite incredible but a certain colour is lent 
to it by the fact which I reported in my letter? to Lindsay of December 22nd 
that however anxious people here may be to keep the matter quiet, the 
visit in December of the French Catholic Mission to Germany for the pur- 
pose of exchanging views with the Centre party was in part at least caused 
by anxiety here as to the contacts of the German Centre with Italy. 

3. My friend, who is in close contact with the German Embassy here, 
confirms the view that the French Government is now working very hard 
for a better understanding with Germany and that the vigorous pressure 
which is undoubtedly being increasingly exercised in that direction is due 
partly to the desire to cut out Italy with the Germans before it is too late. 
The Hungarian yielding at the end of the Hague Conference is thought to be 
of interest as indicating that the French are making progress with the Ger- 
mans at Italian expense. 

4. I report all this as it is of a certain interest in connection with my letter 
to you of last night.3 It would be particularly interesting to know from 
Rumbold what is the view which the Germans really take of our part in any 
future understanding which they may reach with the French. Do they want 
us in, or would they prefer us out, as, if we were in, they might think it would 
lead to a strengthening of the French hand against them in any economic 
bargaining there may be? It is undoubtedly partly for this reason that the 
French are so anxious to get usin. But their suspicions of the Italians might at 
present lead them anywhere. In this connection it is curious to note that the 
chief importance of the Spanish crisis‘ in the eyes of a number of Frenchmen 
not merely of the Left, is the reaction which the fall of the Dictator, if it 1s 
confirmed, may have on the position of Mussolini. 

Yours ever, 
di 


2 No. 146. 3 The reference was evidently to No. 231. 

4 General Primo de Rivera had resigned as Spanish President of the Council on 
January 28. He was succeeded by General Berenguer, head of King Alfonso’s military 
household, on January 30. 


No. 234 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 3) 
No. 83 [C 941/84/18] 
BERLIN, January 31, 1930 
Sir, 
With reference to your despatch No. 52! of January 15th (C 293/84/18) 
regarding alleged infractions by the German Government of the Paris Air 


1 Enclosure 2 in No. 205. 
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Agreement, I have the honour to state that, after consultation with my 
French colleague, it was arranged that British and French notes drawing 
attention to the same points, but not in identical terms, should be left at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs to-day. 

2. Mr. Yencken? accordingly left a note, a copy of which I enclose, with 
Herr de Haas} at 12 o’clock to-day. After reading the note carefully Herr 
de Haas observed that the whole question was not very pleasent (‘angenehm’) 
but that he himself knew nothing at all about it. He promised, however, to 
see that the note reached the proper authorities and that a reply should be 
sent in due course. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLOsuRE IN NO. 234 


Note from Sir H. Rumbold to Dr. Curtius (Berlin) 
No. 46 
Copy BERLIN, january 29, 1930 

His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador presents his compliments to His 
Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour, on 
instructions from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to invite the attention of His Excellency to the following matters 
which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, constitute breaches of the 
Paris Air Agreements. 

2. Under the terms of the Agreement of June roth, 1927,4 between the 
German Government and the Ambassadors’ Conference, the German 
Government undertook to publish inter alia the numbers of pilots registered 
as having obtained certificates from April 1st, 1927 onwards, and their 
names. It appears, however, from the official information published by the 
German authorities— 


1) that the official return of newly registered pilots of ‘A’ grade, as 
published in the ‘Deutsche Luftverkehrsstatistik’, 1926, for the period from 
April 1st, 1926, to December 31st, 1927, was under-stated by 100, (i.e. 
482 instead of 582); 

2) that the German Government has failed to publish the names of 
pilots to whom new certificates have been issued during the period from 
the rst April, 1927, to 31st December 1927. Repeated endeavours to obtain 
an explanation of this discrepancy and the publication of these statistics 
have led to little or no result of a satisfactory and definite nature. 


3. In bringing these facts to the notice of the German Government, Sir 
Horace Rumbold is instructed to draw their attention to the general question 


2 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 
3 Ministerial Director of Department III of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
4 Cf. No. 82, note 2. 
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of the excessive delay in the publication of aviation statistics by the German 
authorities. 

4. Further, according to the provisions of Chapter IV of the Agreement 
of 22nd May, 1926,¢ all subsidies to sporting aviation by the Government of 
the Reich or by the Governments of the States or by any administrative 
bodies disposing of public funds are forbidden. In violation of this provision, 
His Majesty’s Government have reason to believe that the city of Diisseldorf 
in 1927 granted a subsidy of 35,000 Reichsmarks for the maintenance of a 
school for young pilots (Jungflieger) and their training ground. Moreover, in 
the draft budget of the Reich for 1929-30 Chapter 15, article 41, provision 
was made for a subsidy of 150,000 Reichsmarks for sporting aviation compe- 
titions, i.e. ‘for competitions for small, light aeroplanes for the purpose of 
propaganda in favour of the employment of these machines’. 

5. Furthermore, two instances of the participation of German aircraft in 
naval manoeuvres have been brought to the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government. The ‘Nordischer Kurier’, on September 8th, 1928, published 
the following information: 


‘On the night of September 6th—7th the German North Sea fleet, together 
with the Baltic fleet, embarked, off the island of Sylt, on manceuvres 
including exercises in attack, reconnaissance and the making of smoke 
clouds. Marine hydroplanes participated in them.’ 

Further, combined operations are understood to have taken place at the 
end of last year between two battleships, the ‘Alsace’ and the ‘Schleswig’ 
and commercial aeroplanes of the Junker type, the aeroplanes emitting 
artificial smoke screens in order to mask the movements of the ships. 
These, if the facts be correct, constitute violations of the agreement of 1926, 
Chapter V, paragraphs (a) and (d). 

6. His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador is instructed to request His 
Excellency to be so good as to bring these matters to the attention of the 
competent authorities of the German Government, and he would be grateful 
to receive, as soon as may be conveniently possible, the explanations in regard 
to them which His Majesty’s Government in the circumstances deem de- 
sirable. 


No. 235 


Memorandum by Mr. Busk on the German Proposals for the Amend- 
ments of the Air Navigation Convention of 1919" 


[C 896/84/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1930 


In April 1929 the C.I.N.A. (Commission Internationale de Navigation 
Aérienne) decided to hold a meeting for the purpose of considering the 


t Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 931-70. 
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objections raised by various States who had hitherto abstained from adhering 
to the Convention and of removing as far as possible the obstacles inherent 
in the Convention itself which prevented their adherence, in the hope that 
the number of States who are parties to the Convention might be consider- 
ably increased, and especially that Germany and the United States might 
thus be enabled to adhere. It was also desired to establish the Convention 
as the sole universal code of international civil air regulations. 

2. To this extraordinary session delegates of non-contracting States, in 
addition to the nominated representatives of contracting States, were invited. 
It should be explained that the decision of the C.I.N.A. to hold this meeting 
originated out of an inspired article written by Dr. Wegerdt of the German 
Reichsverkehrsmuinisterium? and since agreed to by the German Government, 
in which he voiced the objections of Germany to the Convention as it 
stood and definitely suggested the desirability of its revision with the 
objects stated above. The views of other of the non-contracting States had 
not yet been formally communicated to the Commission, but it was 
known that these coincided with those of Germany on certain points of the 
Convention. 

g. As a result of this meeting, which took place in June, 1929, various 
modifications to the 1919 Convention were embodied in a protocol} which 
will only come into force when ratified by all parties. It has not yet, as far 
as is known, been ratified by any; our own ratification has been delayed 
pending the settlement (now effected by the new protocol* of December last) 
of the question of separate votes for the Dominions and India, and also 
of the question of the attitude that India means to adopt towards the revised 
Article 3 of the Convention concerning prohibited zones. It is hoped that 
this latter question will be settled shortly and we intend to proceed to ratifi- 
cation in due course. 

4. There remained, however, one outstanding question, namely the pro- 
posed German amendment to Article 31. Discussion of this was postponed 
to a meeting to be held in December, 1929. Article 31 reads ‘Every aircraft 
commanded by a person in military service detailed for the purpose shall be 
deemed to be [a] military aircraft. Germany proposed to amend this to read 
‘The following are deemed to be military aircraft: (a) aircraft which bear 
military identification marks; (5) aircraft which are armoured or protected in 
any way or arranged to take any weapon of war such as guns, machine-guns, 
torpedoes, bombs or sighting or release devices for such weapons; (c) aircraft 
whose pilot or crew belong to an army and are detailed to fly for this purpose; 
(d) aircraft which form part of the military forces.’ The Air Ministry at once 
took exception to (§ 5) as it was considered that to forbid the transit across 
Germany of planes that were ‘armoured or protected in any fashion or 


2 Dr. Wegerdt was a Counsellor in the Aviation Department of the German Ministry of 
Transport. For his article cf. Volume VI, No. 148, note 1, and No. 156. 
3 This protocol of June 15, 1929, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 134, 


pp. 432-6. so 7 
4 This protocol of December 11, 1929, is printed ibid., pp. 437-8. 
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arranged to take any weapon of war’ was far too sweeping, since this defini- 
tion could be made to include practically all aircraft. The Air Ministry 
considered, not without justice, that the object of the amendment was to 
incorporate in the 1919 Convention restrictions to which Germany was 
herself subject by reason of the Paris Air Agreement of 1926, and that in 
fact Germany’s object really was to obtain some relaxation of the 1926 
Agreement by attempting to show that the 1919 and 1926 Agreements were 
incompatible and that she could not be expected to join the 1919 Convention 
until the 1926 Agreement had been modified. 

5. As a result of the German proposal the Central Department examined 
the 1926 Agreement in order to discover if Germany was in fact bound by it 
to prevent the transit across Germany of planes that were ‘armoured or pro- 
tected in any fashion or arranged to take any weapon of war’. It was concluded 
that the Germans were basing their belief on Article 1 §1 of the 1926 Agree- 
ment since no other article can possibly affect this question. This reads 


‘Sont interdites: la construction, la détention, [importation ou la mise en 
circulation d’aéronefs blindés ou protégés d’une fagon quelconque, ou amé- 
nagés pour recevoir un engin de guerre quelconque, tel que canon, mitrail- 
leuse, torpille, bombe ou des instruments de visée ou de lancement pour 
de tels engins’. 


6. At an inter-departmental meeting in November, 1929 the point was 
discussed. The Air Ministry stated their belief that the word ‘importation’ 
covered transit, but admitted that a considerable number of such planes had 
been allowed to cross Germany without any difficulties being raised by the 
German authoritics. At first this was merely taken to mean that Germany, 
with our connivance, was breaking the 1926 Agreement, but when the Air 
Ministry also admitted with every manifestation of reluctance that if their 
interpretation was correct the Anglo-German Air Agreement of 19275 was 
incompatible with the 1926 Agreement, a doubt arose as to whether the 
word ‘importation’ did cover aircraft in transit. The Central Department 
investigated the matter and finally gave it as their opinion that mere transit 
was not covered by the word ‘importation’® in this article, basing their state- 
ment on the fact that there exists no clause of the Treaty of Versailles which 
imposes any obligation on Germany to prohibit the transit of war material, 
and also on the fact that Germany was a party to separate agreements with 
Great Britain, France and Italy’ in which it is clearly laid down that the 
aircraft of each party shall have hberty of passage over the territory of the 
other; aircraft being defined as ‘civil aircraft’ (including State aircraft used 
exclusively for commercial purposes).® It is clear that this definition of aircraft 


5 Printed op. cit., vol. 126, pp. 254-61. 

6 Note in original: ‘A detailed discussion of the grounds for this interpretation of the word 
“importation” is not necessary for the purposes of this memorandum, but it will be found 
in a minute [not printed] of November 22nd, 1929 in W 10726/141/50 of 1929.’ 

7 The conventions of May 22, 1926, and May 20, 1927, between Germany and France 
and Italy respectively are printed op. cit., vol. 126, pp. 656-61, and vol. 127, pp. 556-61. 

8 See Article 1 of the Anglo-German agreement referred to in note 5 above. 
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is far less sweeping than the proposed German amendment to the 1919 
Convention and that if Germany could sign the separate agreement with 
Great Britain, France and Italy she could also adhere to the 1919 Convention 
without modification. The substance of this was remitted to the Air Ministry 
in W 10726/141/50 of 1929.9 

7. In December another meeting of the C.I.N.A. was held in Paris at 
which, among other things, the German proposal was to be discussed. 
Unfortunately, owing to the storm in the Channel, the Air Ministry’s 
representatives, Sir Sefton Brancker and Mr. Burkett,!° arrived late at the 
meeting (this, incidentally, probably explains their reticence on the subject 
of this meeting) and found that in their absence it had been decided to 
postpone discussion of the German amendment sine die. 

8. Mr. Burkett states that the amendment was not really discussed so it is 
conceivable, though improbable, that Germany may again raise the point, 
since it has not been pointed out to her that her position is untenable. 

g. Germany has, however, apparently given up her attempt to blackmail 
us into modifying the 1926 Agreement and is now trying direct means. His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government have been approached 
for permission to subsidize! Aviation Sportive to the extent of two million 
marks a year, to start a police aircraft system and to establish aerodromes in 
the Rhineland, activities specifically prohibited by the 1926 Agreement. 
The French are of course opposed to any concessions and the Air Ministry 
also have always adopted an unyielding attitude towards German aspirations, 
so it is to be expected that left to themselves, they will refuse the German 
requests. The Air Ministry have, however, admitted that it is proving 
impossible to hold the Germans to the letter of the 1926 Agreement and 
have themselves pointed out that the Germans are already granting a 
virtual subsidy by offering large money prizes in officially recognised com- 
petitions, a move we cannot possibly prevent. In these circumstances Air 
Vice-Marshal Newall has been privately informed (see C 661/84/18 0f 1930) !? 
that it is considered that it might be wise to give way graciously in this 
question at least, particularly as the French are likely to be less intransigeant 
on this point than on the other two. 

10. It has also been suggested to Air Vice-Marshal Newall that should 
the Air Ministry and the Ambassadors’ Conference agree to give way on this 
point the latter might, when informing the Germans, seize the chance to 
express their hope that Germany will now see her way clear to adhering to 
the 1919 Convention without more shillyshallying. If Germany then raises 
Article 31 as an obstacle to her joining we can unmask our batteries, hitherto 


9 This letter of November 30, 1929, is not printed. 

10 Respectively Director of Civil Aviation and Head of Branch in the Directorate of Civil 
Aviation in the Air Ministry. 

11 Note in original: ‘For the purposes of “‘Aviation Sportive”, only aircraft with engines 
up to 100 h.p. are included.’ 

12 This letter of January 30 from Mr. Sargent to the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff is not 
printed. 
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concealed owing to the inclemency of the elements, and point out firmly that 
her objections are not valid for the reasons quoted above. 


D. L. Buskx 
No. 236 
Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
(C r002/230/18 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1930 


My dear W.T. 

I have passed on to the Chancellor of the Exchequer your hint that if 
Tardieu approaches him on the question of economic co-operation, it would 
in the circumstances be desirable that he should be as forthcoming as possible." 
In doing so I have not mentioned Serruys’ name. 

I have also put forward your suggestion that the President of the Board of 
Trade should have a heart to heart talk with Flandrin [Flandin] before the 
Tamff Truce discussion. 

We are looking forward to your despatch on the ‘United States of Europe’ 
stunt. It will be all the more interesting if you can, as you suggest, include 
in it your comments on the more practical question of Franco-German 
economic co-operation. By the way, Serruys’ remarks remind us of Seydoux’s 
article in the “Times’ two years ago when he pressed in the same way for 
British co-operation.2, The question then as now seems to be whether this 
desire for British co-operation 1s due to a genuine wish to save us from future 
isolation, economic and political, or rather whether its real object is to 
strengthen France against the economic pressure which Germany will be 
able to exercise over her to an ever increasing degree if the two remain 
téte-a-téte. Seydoux’s article gave rise to various minutes at the time and 
was commented upon by Cahill? in his report enclosed in Paris despatch 
No. 530 of March 23rd, 1928. 

Since writing the above I have received your second very interesting letter 
on Italo-German relations which links up with your first.5 Very many thanks 
for both. I shall think them over before writing again. 

Yours ever, 
R. VANSITTART 


! See No. 231. 

2 Cf. Volume IV, No. 167. M. C. L. A. J. Seydoux had been Deputy Director of Political 
and Commercial Affairs in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 Commercial Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 

4 V. op. cit., No. 172. 

5 See above Nos. 233 and 231 respectively. 
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No. 237 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C' r002/230/18] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 4, 1930 
My dear Rumbold, 

You will, I think, be interested to read the two enclosed letters.'. The 
first one to Grigg (one of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Private Secre- 
taries) gives a summary of an earlier letter of Tyrrell’s to Vansittart. In the 
second letter, i.e. that from Tyrrell to Vansittart of the goth January, there 
are two references. The letter referred to in paragraph 4 is the one which 
is summarised in my letter to Grigg: in paragraph 2 mention is made of a 
letter to Lindsay of the 22nd December—I attach a copy? of it as you do not 
seem to have seen it. | 

In addition to the information thus supplied by Tyrrell, we have had from 
our usual secret source information to the following effect. A prominent 
German Nationalist, a close associate of Herr Hugenberg, recently in the 
course of a private conversation said that as a result of the acceptance of the 
sanctions formula by the German Delegation at the Hague, the faction 
within the Nationalist movement favouring a military and economic under- 
standing with France—the so-called ‘Rechberg plan’—had been considerably 
strengthened. He said that even in circles usually strongly opposed to an 
alliance with France it was recognised that Germany might be forced into 
close cooperation with the French in view of the strengthening of France’s 
position in Europe after the Hague Conference. In German Nationalist circles, 
in fact, the Hague Conference was regarded as a complete victory for France. 
This Nationalist added that Kriegk, who represented the Hugenberg press at 
the Hague, had had confidential conversations with influential Frenchmen 
and was now of opinion that another attempt should be made by German 
and French Nationalists to come to an understanding. 

This reference to Rechberg recalls our correspondence of last autumn 
terminating with your private letter to me of October 25th.3 It would be 
interesting to know whether you have reason to suppose that these intrigues 
between French and German Nationalists have been resumed since then 
either through the intermediary of Rechberg or through any other channel. 
If so, do you think that there is any connexion between these Nationalist 
intrigues and Loucheur’s alleged activities as reported by Tyrrell ?4 

Generally speaking, we would be very glad to have your opinion as to 

1 The enclosed letter of February 3 from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Grigg summarized No. 231 
and conveyed Lord Tyrrell’s suggestions in its last paragraph. No. 233 is not reprinted. 

2 No. 146 is not reprinted. 

3 Not printed. This letter referred to Berlin despatches Nos. 674 and 708 (see Nos. 16, 
note 2, and 23) and stated in particular that there had been a recrudescence of rumours of 
conversations designed to further a Franco-German rapprochement. 


4 In a letter of February 6 Mr. Sargent communicated the information in the second 
paragraph of the present letter to Lord Tyrrell and put to him the questions in this paragraph. 
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whether all these reports and rumours really indicate any definite economic 
or political developments in the direction of either Franco-German or Italo- 
German cooperation. We are inclined to go a long way to discount the 
political aspect of these stories as vain imaginings of cranks and fanatics, but, 
even so, they tend to show the way politicians in these countries are still 
obsessed with the alliance-idea which the League and the Kellogg Pact are 
supposed to have killed for good and all. Against this we have the more or less 
French official advocacy of the ‘United States of Europe’ and of economic 
Franco-German cooperation, which it would be unwise to dismiss too 
summarily, even though we may not think that there is any danger of their 
being developed to an extent where they might threaten British interests. 
O. G. SARGENT 


No. 238 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 10) 
No. 58 [C 1136/121/3] 
Confidential VIENNA, February 5, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that my French colleague informed me 
last week that Dr. Benedikt, the proprietor of the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ had 
enquired of him whether the question of Austrian internal disarmament had 
not been raised at the recent Hague Conference. Comte Clauzel replied to 
Dr. Benedikt that he had no reason to believe that it had been. 

2. On the Ist instant, as I reported in my telegram No. 4! of February rst, 
I received the visit of the Austrian Chancellor and I told him, in confidence, 
of Dr. Benedikt’s enquiry. Herr Schober said that he had informed nobody 
here of his letter regarding disarmament to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations excepting Herr Vaugoin, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Monseigneur Seipel. He did not seem to think that he would have any 
great difficulty in bringing about the disarmament of the illicit organisations 
which is so eminently desirable. That, however, 1s not the opinion of many 
Austrians who, whenever the question of disarmament is mentioned, reply 
that it will meet with insuperable difficulties. 

g. Dr. Benedikt called on me after Herr Schober, on the rst instant. He 
addressed to me an enquiry similar to that which he had made of the French 
Minister, viz, as to whether Austrian disarmament had not been discussed at 
the Hague Conference. I was able truthfully to say that the Conference had 
not discussed that question, but I added that, as I had always told Dr. 
Benedikt ever since my arrival in this country, disarmament was essential in 
my opinion for Austrian progress towards financial and economic recovery. 


1 Not printed. This telegram reported that Herr Schober had called ‘to renew officially 
his warmest thanks for sympathy and kindness with which he had been treated by British 
delegation at The Hague’. 
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Dr. Benedikt, whose ‘leit motif’ is always fear, used all the well-known argu- 
ments of the supporters of the Heimwehr, whilst stoutly denying that he 
belonged to those supporters, and sought to convince me that as a counter- 
poise to the overwhelmingly efficient organisation of the Socialist party, 
quite apart from their armed body, the Republican Schutzbund, the 
continued existence of the Heimwehr was vital in order to avoid the triumph 
of Bolshevism in Austria. I replied to Dr. Benedikt as I always do to such 
arguments by stating that the Austrian Army is now an entirely reliable and 
efficient force, which can, if necessary, be increased from its present numbers 
of about 21,000, to those permitted by the Treaty of St. Germain, viz, 
30,000, and that the Vienna Police is also a highly efficient and reliable 
body of men. These two forces should be sufficient to enable the Austrian 
Government to maintain order and prevent any acts of terrorism which the 
Socialists might feel inclined to commit. If the Bourgeois parties wish to 
defeat the Left they should do so at the polls and not by means of an illicit 
armed organisation, or by threats of Central American ‘pronunciamentos’. 
The Socialists, unfortunately for the Bourgeois, now numbered some 43% of 
the total electorate. So long as that heavy percentage was maintained the 
Bourgeois parties could not expect to effect any startling change in the 
government of the country, or more especially in that of the City of Vienna. 

4. Finally, I strongly urged Dr. Benedikt to use the great influence of his 
journal in order to prepare the Austrian public for internal disarmament 
which the great mass of enlightened foreign opinion considered to be 
indispensable for the prosperity of Austria. I added, and this I was em- 
boldened to do after my conversation with M. Bark, reported in my telegram 
No. 2? of the 28th ultimo, that foreign capital was hardly likely to be attracted 
to a country which every Sunday showed a tendency to civil conflict. 

5. Dr. Benedikt regretfully admitted that the present state of affairs was 
not healthy, and, as in a subsequent leading article in the ‘Neue Freie 
Presse’, he stated that disarmament was desirable, I trust that he will use his 
influence in the desired sense on Austrian public opinion. 

6. Meanwhile Herr Schober’s hard-won popularity seems to be on the 
wane. Nothing as yet has been written against him in the bourgeois Press, 
but Heimwehr circles are beginning to mutter that all his recent successes 
have been won by a series of unnecessary capitulations on his part. Whether 
this subterranean campaign has been launched by Monseigneur Seipel 
himself with a view to putting spokes into the Chancellor’s disarmament 
wheel it is difficult so far to say, but this seems to be not unlikely. From the 
Left, on the other hand, Herr Schober is being more openly attacked, 
owing to the continued increase of unemployment and to his failure to 
induce the industrialists to accept certain proposals made to them by the 
Trades Unions to remedy the situation in that respect. 


2 Not printed. This telegram stated in particular: ‘Monsieur Bark of Anglo-International 
Bank expressed to me last week hope that internal disarmament would soon be effected. 
I suggested he should so inform Chancellor. He did so and Herr Schober assured him that 
necessary legislative measures would soon be passed.’ 
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7. From the above it will be seen that Herr Schober will have his work 
cut out for him on his return from Rome and Berlin. I can only express the 
devout hope that his optimism in regard to disarmament may prove to be as 
well-founded as it was throughout the negotiations for constitutional reform. 
If he fail in this essential matter I cannot see anybody else in Austria likely to 


succeed. 
I have, &c., 


Eric PuHipps 


No. 239 


Aide-mémotire communicated by the German Ambassador* 
[G 1049/64/18] 


In the course of informal conversations, which took place at Paris in May 
and June 1929 with the General-Secretary to the Ambassador’s Conference, 
M. Massigli, the German Government have officially submitted the following 
summary of their suggestions concerning a revision of the Paris Air Agree- 
ment of May, 1926, to the Ambassadors’ Conference, no further explanations 
having been added at the time being. 


1. Flying over occupied territory. 


The restrictions existing at present as to flying over and landing in the 
occupied territory to be abolished. 


2. Air Ports in the occupied territory. 


Construction of not more than two air ports and six landing grounds in 
the occupied territory, (the latter to include the 4 aerodromes at present 
granted by the Inter-allied Rhineland Commission). 


3. Police aeroplanes. 


The Police to be entitled to maintain civil aeroplanes not exceeding the 
number of aeroplanes which are employed in any other European country 
for police purposes. 


4. Subsidies for Private Flying. 

To allow the authorities of the Reich and the German States and other 
public bodies authorised to spend public funds including the municipalities, 
to grant subsidies not exceeding a total amount of 2 Million Reichsmarks a 
year for private flying with aeroplanes not exceeding 100 h.p.? 


1 The German text of this aide-mémoire is dated February 6, 1930. 

2 In regard to suggestions 2-4 Mr. Wigram had stated in particular in a letter of January 
31 to Mr. Carr: ‘What the Germans want is to have two air ports and six landing grounds 
in what will, after the completion of the evacuation next June, be merely the Coblenz and 
Mainz sections of the demilitarised zone. Apparently they already have four ports and 
twelve landing grounds in that portion of the demilitarised zone on the right bank of the 
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Of these suggestions the first has in the meantime been settled by the 
Interallied Rhineland Commission abolishing the restrictions on civil 
aviation hitherto in force in the occupied territory on the advice of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference. : 

As to the remaining three items the following observations are submitted. 

Ad. 2) According to the Paris agreement of May 22, 1926, Germany is 
entitled to construct 4 airports and 12 aerodromes, the latter being subject 
to rigorous limitations as to their equipment, in the territory referred to in 
art. 42 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

This number has proved to be quite insufficient in view of the fact that 
the territories in question are densely populated and highly developed in- 
dustrially, and therefore require adequate facilities for air transport. 

Ad 3) The Paris Air Agreements further prohibit the maintaining of 
police aeroplanes. This restriction has proved itself particularly inconvenient 
as it considerably impairs efficiency of the police in two respects. 

The use of aeroplanes is, under present conditions, of great value in dealing 
quickly with urgent criminal cases, facilitating the early investigation of a 
crime, viz. the efficient pursuit of the criminal. In addition aeroplanes are 
specially useful in transporting police in the case of internal riots, etc. In 
particular, however, it is impossible for the Police to control air traffic 
efficiently and to enforce the international rules of air traffic without police 
aeroplanes. 

Ad 4) The prohibition of subsidies for private flying, which was equally 
stipulated in the Paris agreements, has proved itself more and more an 
extremely serious obstacle to the successful development of civil aviation. 

The German Government cannot admit the validity of the argument 
often raised in this connection, that private flying is to be considered as a 
preparation for military flying. The Treaty of Versailles forbids Germany 
merely to maintain a military air force, but does not prohibit civil aviation. 
There appears to be no reason why measures which are necessary for the 


Rhine and in the Cologne section. The German Embassy [at Paris] seems to think that this 
request raises no real difficulty. In any case it seems to me that we can for the moment quite 
well leave the Germans to settle this with the French. 

“4. As regards the Police aeroplanes, the German Embassy—and please do not give this 
away to the Germans in London or at Berlin—seem to think that it was a mistake ever to 
raise this question at the moment. They say that no other important Power yet has Police 
aeroplanes, and that until some other such Power has them it really is not worth raising 
this question. In any case I have the impression that the Germans will be perfectly satisfied 
if the Conference replies to the effect that the question is not at the moment an actual one, 
but that if some other great Power does in the future have Police aeroplanes then there is 
nothing to prevent them raising the matter again. 

“5. As regards the subsidies for sporting aviation it has been pointed out to me that as 
a matter of fact considerable subsidies are in any case made by the German Government 
to the great German air companies and that part of these subsidies are used by the companies, 
as is the case in many other countries, for loaning aeroplanes to young flyers for the purpose 
of carrying out advertisement flights, etc.; and that after the flights have been accomplished 
the aeroplanes are taken back by the companies so that whatever we may do, a kind of 
subsidy is given to sporting aviation. I understand further that if pressed the Germans would 
at once reduce their request to one million marks.’ 
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development of civil aviation should be prohibited in the case of Germany 
on the ground that in other countries similar measures are being connected 
with military purposes. 

On the other hand it is considered necessary, in the very interest of a sound 
development of civil aviation, which no doubt includes the development of 
small aircraft for private flying purposes to subsidise sports flying at least to 
a very moderate extent. 

A further objection which was raised during the conversations last summer 
by M. Massigli, viz. that the Paris agreements of 1926 have only been in 
force for so short a time that it would be impossible to change one of the 
main principles, i.e. the prohibition of subsidising private flying, does not 
appear to the German Government to be justified. By the initiative of the 
German Government which led to the CINA Conference of June 1929 and 
by the German declaration to be willing to join the CINA under certain 
conditions, there has been created a new situation of sufficient importance 
to justify a revision of the agreement of 1926 in certain points. 

The Ambassadors’ Conference has at that time declared its willingness to 
examine the above mentioned suggestions and then to enter into negotiations 
with the German Government. The German Government consider such 
further negotiations as absolutely essential also for the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference in order to arrive at a final settlement of these questions. Owing to 
the merely preparatory nature of the conversations of last summer the 
German Government have not been in a position to explain their suggestions 
in a detailed manner or to set forth their intentions up to now. It would 
require further negotiations to give the German Government an opportunity 
to state in detail the new requirements as regards aviation on the left bank 
of the Rhine, police and private flying owing to the development, which 
civil aviation has taken both in Germany and in other European countries 
since 1926. At the same time the German Government would be able to 
explain why the measures which the German Government now propose to 
take, are necessary in order to satisfy these new requirements. 

The German Government who are prepared to furnish any material 
information which may be essential, are of the opinion that only a full dis- 
cussion would enable the Ambassadors’ Conference to form an opinion on 
the whole problem. 

On the assumption that the Governments represented in the Ambassadors’ 
Conference have in the meantime been able to clear up the matter amongst 
themselves to such an extent that they can enter into the necessary detailed 
negotiations on the subject, the German Government request the British 
Government to instruct their representative on the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference accordingly. 


3 This word was bracketed on the original. 
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No. 240 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 10) 
No. 97 [C 1rog91/230/78] 
BERLIN, February 7, 1930 
Sir, 

As I was seeing Herr von Schubert on current business this morning I took 
the opportunity of alluding to a telegram from Rome which is published in 
the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ to-day containing a statement made by the Austrian 
Chancellor to German press correspondents with regard to the object of 
his visit to Rome. I have the honour to enclose herewith a translation! of 
this statement as contained in the telegram. 

2. I said to Herr von Schubert that I had been struck by the description 
given by the Austrian Chancellor of the task which, in his opinion, was 
incumbent on Austria, namely that of being a bridge which one day might 
be of service. I said that I supposed that this meant that, in Dr. Schober’s 
view, Austria should serve as a bridge between Germany and Italy. 

g. Herr von Schubert said that he had also read the account of this inter- 
view and that it had made him smile. Dr. Schober had acquainted the 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs last December with the object of his 
forthcoming journey to Rome. The explanations he had given on the subject 
were practically the same as those he had given to the German press cor- 
respondents. But Germany did not need a bridge to Italy. German-Italian 
relations were very good and he had recently had some satisfactory conver- 
sations with Signor Grandi at Geneva. There was no particular question at 
issue between Germany and Italy for the moment. Of course, the German 
Government could not disregard the strength of the feeling in Bavaria and 
Southern Germany with regard to Italian policy in the Southern Tyrol. 
But this was technically an Austrian and not a German question. The 
Germans were only interested because persons of their own race were con- 
cerned . 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative 
at Vienna. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


™ Not printed. 
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No. 241 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed February 8, 9.15 p.m.) 


No. 17 Telegraphic (C 1066/1014/3] 


ROME, February 8, 1930, 8.45 p.m. 


My telegram No. 14! and Vienna telegram No. 53 (sie ? 3).! 

Austrian Chancellor left last night. I had brief conversation with His 
Excellency yesterday evening. He expressed warm appreciation of extreme 
cordiality of his reception and added ‘I can assure you that I have done 
nothing here which it was not absolutely necessary to do and nothing which 
ought not to afford general satisfaction’. He referred with gratitude to 
attitude of British Delegation at the Hague and especially of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer towards Austrian interests. 

Chancellor created excellent impression here and visit seemed a complete 
success, but had no special feature beyond obvious significance in improving 
Austro-Italian relations and in conclusion of a pact? on usual lines. 

My Austrian colleague assures me that, as foreshadowed by Sir E. Phipps, 
Chancellor never mentioned South Tyrol to Signor Mussolini and refrained 
from discussing any details. He devoted himself to creating an atmosphere 
which, my colleague says, has already produced its results in batch of 
satisfactory Italian notes on various outstanding questions. My colleague 
thinks this atmosphere and especially action of Chancellor in walking with 
Signor Mussolini at the funeral of noted Fascist Signor Bianchi,3 which has 
made a great impression in Fascist circles, may enable Italian government 
to mitigate their action in the Tyrol. He hopes results of visit will be suf- 
ficient to compensate for violent attacks to which Chancellor will undoubtedly 
be exposed in his own country and in surrounding states for coming here. 

Repeated to Vienna. 


1 Not printed. 

2 The Austrian-Italian treaty of conciliation and judicial settlement signed on February 6 
is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, pp. 694-8. 

3 Italian Minister of Public Works. 


No. 242 
Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 10, 3.10 p.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic (C' 1147/1014/3] 
VIENNA, February 10, 1930, 2.40 p.m. 


Austrian Chancellor repeated to me today what he said to Sir R. Graham. 
He added however that he had after all succeeded in obtaining certain 
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satisfying assurances from Signor Mussolini regarding South Tyrol.' Signor 
Mussolini suggested moreover that whenever 1n future Chancellor had any 
request to make on that subject he should do so by means of a secret personal 
letter for he also had his extremists to consider. Chancellor remarked to me 
that apart from word ‘friendship’ figuring in preamble his arbitration treaty 
with Italy was even more anodyne than those which Austria already had 
with other Powers. He added that he would go to Berlin next week ‘to 
soothe’. I observed that Berlin should be grateful to him for having acted 
as a link between Germany and Italy and the Chancellor agreed. 

In conversation with my French colleague Chancellor said he would like 
later on to pay visits to ‘another group of Powers’. 


- Addressed to Foreign Office No. 5, repeated to Rome No. 1 and Berlin 
No. 1. 


1 Sir R. Graham reported in Rome telegram No. 18 of February 11 that Signor Mussolini 
was reported to have stated that ‘success of Austrian Chancellor’s visit would enable him 
to relax action of Italian Government in South Tyrol’. 


No. 243 
Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart 
[CG 1234/230/18] 
Private & Confidential PARIS, February 11, 1930 


My dear Van, 

I have been thinking over your letter’ of February 3rd about the Franco- 
German business and Sargent’s Secret letter C. 1002/G of February 6th on 
the same subject.” 

2. On receipt of your letter of February 3rd I thought the first thing to do 
was to get into touch with Serruys again and press him to come down to 
facts. What did he on so many occasions, and Seydoux in 1928, mean by 
holding this bogey of Franco-German economic co-operation over our 
heads? Were they actuated bya genuine wish to save us from future isolation, 
or did they simply want our help to strengthen France against German 
economic pressure? The reaction of Serruys to this approach was of con- 
siderable interest. He said that, put briefly, his position was as follows. We 
were always at the head of the group of commercial Powers who advocated 
European co-operation by means of the lowering of tariffs. We were the 
great traders and the Free Trade theorists, and 1t was easy to see why we 
wanted to lower tariffs. On the other hand there was a second theory as to 
the means of securing co-operation in Europe, and that was the theory 
advocated by France, to some extent by Germany and a number of other 
European Powers. This theory was based on the better organisation of 
production. It was the Cartel or rationalisation theory, and it contemplated 


1 No. 236. 2 See No. 237, note 4. 
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special arrangements for special trades and special cases. It was easy to see 
that we were not sufficiently industrially organised to approve the second 
theory, and he, Serruys, and the people who thought like him, realised the 
folly of pressing it upon us. On the other hand we ought to realise that it 
was just as foolish for us to press our theory of reduction of tariffs on the 
French. They would never accept it, and in pressing it like we did, we were 
marching to defeat. 

g. As he had now been asked to come out into the open, he would say that 
the manner in which we consistently advocated this theory and thought we 
could teach it to the French, as at one time our financiers like Bradbury? had 
thought they could teach the French their methods of finance, created the 
most deplorable impression. If anything had turned responsible French 
opinion against the tariff truce it was the clumsy interventions of Salter* 
(apparently there has been a particularly tactless one quite lately) and what 
he called the Free Trade ‘épouvantails’ who were constantly paraded by 
British delegations at Geneva. In Serruys’ opinion neither the British theory 
nor the French theory could carry the day at the moment. What ought to 
be done was to talk in a free and friendly manner. Perhaps the French had 
been wrong in talking too much in the past to the Germans. But it was so 
difficult to talk with British officials. Many of them did not seem able to 
understand the continental theory or talk the continental language, and 
Serruys quoted ChapmanS in this connexion. Fountain® was better. But we 
ought to talk, to see each other’s difficulties and the matters on which it was 
possible through Geneva—and Serruys was very insistent on Geneva—to make 
progress. Thus the results of the Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners 
and the Import and Export restrictions, were unfortunate, and we ought to 
get some definite agreement on these questions and talk over the most- 
favoured-nation theory and commercial arbitration and matters like that. 
Flandin was a moderate and intelligent man, and one whose moderation had 
been much appreciated by the Germans. Our delegation to the Tariff Truce 
Conference ought to talk with him. He, Serruys, would do all he could 
to help. 

4. He wished to warn me that the doctrinaire attitude of the British 
officials had already exhausted the patience of a number of influential people 
in France and apparently in Germany as well. These people were headed by 
Loucheur and had got hold of Briand, who, Serruys said, is being pushed all 
the time in the same direction by his chef de Cabinet, Léger. This is inter- 
esting, as unlike so many of his colleagues in the Ministry, Léger, though a 
man of great brilliance and charm, does not give the impression of knowing 
too clearly where he is going. Serruys said that Loucheur and Léger and 


3 Lord Bradbury had been Joint Permanent Secretary to H.M. Treasury 1913-19 and 
British Delegate to the Reparation Commission 1919-25. 

4 Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations. 

5 The reference was presumably to Sir S. Chapman, Chief Economic Adviser to H.M. 
Government. 

6 Sir H. Fountain was Principal Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
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under their influence Briand—and this was what he wanted to tell me the 
other day—were definitely out for the federalisation of Europe on the eco- 
nomic basis of the organisation of production, rationalisation etc., and that 
as our attitude seemed to them so hopeless they were ready with Germany to 
organise Europe without us. Their ideas were still nebulous and they did not 
realise the difficulties and dangers, but they thought they could organise 
Europe behind some kind of tariff barrier which would be erected to our dis- 
advantage and still more to that of the United States (see in this connexion 
Chapman’s letter to Howard Smith of January 27th, your despatch No. 
2927 (W 961/451/98) of February 6th). Loucheur and Co. seemed to think 
that such a scheme would appeal to the European agricultural countries, 
such as Hungary, just as much as to the industrial countries like Germany 
and France, since they would each receive advantages. Serruys said that 
the elaboration of such a scheme would necessitate first a long and difficult 
study of the possibilities of modifying the theory of the most-favoured-nation 
clause. It is of a certain significance, though it has not necessarily any bearing 
on our own position in this matter, that such a study has been advocated by 
Deputies in the Chamber within the last few weeks. Serruys said that in 
certain German circles the Loucheur proposals were much approved, and 
that he was often pressed by the Germans with whom he negotiated, notably 
Trendelenburg,® in this connexion. Incidentally we have been told by the 
German Embassy here that there is no difficulty between them and the French 
on the economic side of the organisation of Europe; it is on the political 
side that the difficulty lies. 

5. With reference to the report mentioned in Sargent’s letter of February 
6th, I have no information of any recent negotiations here by Rechberg, but 
I know from recent speeches etc. that people like Paul Reynaud? well towards 
the Right of the Chamber, favour closer relations with Germany. As certain 
people in France want to get us in to strengthen them against Germany, 
it seems to me not impossible that there are Germans who, for the opposite 
reason, wish to keep us out. But on this Rumbold must advise, not I. 

6. Serruys seemed to think that as to whether Loucheur or the opposite 
school of opinion finally obtains the victory, really depends a great deal on 
the attitude we now take up ourselves. If we show ourselves friendly, 
sympathetic, helpful and ready to listen, we may keep this movement on 
right lines and one from which we shall not suffer. On the other hand if we 
continue to take up what the French consider to be the doctrinaire and 


7 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed letter 
from Sir S. Chapman stated in particular that in so far as the object of the scheme of a United 
States of Europe was ‘to reduce trade barriers in Europe, it has our sympathy. But there is 
some reason to think that, in the mind of some of those at least who favour it, there is 
present the intention to conclude some arrangement by which the European nations should 
accord to each other more favourable Customs treatment than that which they extend to 
outside countries (and especially the United States of America) which impose high duties 
on European manufacturers.’ 

§ State Secretary to the German Ministry of National Economy. 

® A Deputy for Paris. 
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suspicious and unsympathetic attitude, I do think there is a possibility that 
an attempt will be made to proceed without us. 
7. My despatch!® on the whole question, political and economic, will 
reach you this week. 
Yrs. ever 


W.T. 
10 No. 247. 


No. 244 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed February 13, 2.45 p.m.) 


No. 6 Telegraphic [C 1226/121/3] 


VIENNA, February 13, 1930, 1.10 p.m. 


Austrian Chancellor told me last night that at Rome he had made a clean 
breast to Signor Mussolini of his undertaking to France and Great Britain 
to disarm Austrian illegal associations. He did not wish Signor Mussolini to 
be able to reproach him later for having concealed this from him. Signor 
Mussolini had not raised any objection or expressed any undue surprise. 

Meanwhile Germans continue sulky because Rome preceded Berlin; but 
Chancellor feels sure that all will be forgiven after his Berlin visit. He told 
me he was ‘a good German but not a Prussian’. 

Yugoslavs also have been rather childish for although Chancellor stopped 
specially at Radkersburg on his return from Rome to open new bridge 
connecting Austrian and Yugoslav territory they did not send any repre- 
sentative to reply to his amiable greetings. My French colleague did his best 
to induce Yugoslav Government to send someone but he was unsuccessful. 
Yugoslav Minister here was unfortunately ill and therefore could not use all 
his influence in desired direction. Austrian press has been most tactful and 
has not referred to this strange lack of courtesy on the part of Yugoslavia. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 6, repeated to Rome No. 2, Berlin No. 2 
and Belgrade No. 1. 


No. 245 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 17) 
No. 113 [C 1284/140/18] 


BERLIN, February 13, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I had a conversation yesterday with Herr 
Weismann, the Prussian Secretary of State, on the subject of the parliamen- 
tary situation in Germany at the present moment. 

2. Herr Weismann said that the Centre party had recently shown con- 
siderable uneasiness as to the possibility of the Social Democrats withdrawing 
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from the present Coalition after the Young Plan had been passed by the 
Reichstag. This would seem to explain why the Centre party recently 
demanded the restoration of order (Sanierung) in the finances of the Reich 
before they accepted the Young Plan. According to Herr Weismann the 
Centre party appreciated the fact that any scheme of financial reform must 
involve sacrifices on the part of all the different coalition parties. Thus, the 
Social Democrats would have to make up their minds to an increase of the 
workers’ contribution to the Unemployment Insurance Fund, as well as to 
an increase in the Turn-over tax. There was a fear on the part of the Centre 
party that, rather than make their contribution to the common sacrifice, 
the Social Democrats would prefer to leave the Coalition. The Centre were, 
however, determined that the Social Democrats should shoulder their part 
of the responsibility for the reform of the finances of the Reich. 

3. Fresh elections now could only result in an increase in the strength of 
the extreme parties, i.e. the Communists and the National Socialists. None 
of the moderate parties had anything to gain by fresh elections. Herr 
Weismann foresaw therefore that the Miiller Coalition Government would 
remain in office as at present constituted and would be able successfully to 
tackle the financial reform measures. No other government combination 
was conceivable. The prestige of the Miller Government had been increased 
by the firmness shown and authoritative attitude adopted by Dr. Molden- 
hauer from the beginning. His pronouncements with regard to the future 
course of events clearly implied the continuance in office of the Miiller 
Government. 

4. Whilst Herr Weismann’s diagnosis of the situation is probably the 
correct one, I have heard another version of what is likely to happen after 
the Young Plan has been passed by the Reichstag. According to this second 
version, the Centre and People’s parties, tired of Social Democratic finance, 
will endeavour to ally themselves with the more moderate members of the 
Right in order to form a purely bourgeois government from which the Social 
Democrats would be excluded. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
No. 246 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 1358/230/18] 
Secret BERLIN, February 13, 1930 


My dear Sargent, 

I have gone carefully into the matters dealt with in your secret letter" of 
February 4th and its enclosures, and I now send you the results of my 
enquiries. What I am able to report is in each case based on first hand 
information. 

1 No. 237. 
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To deal first with the visit in December last of a French Catholic mission 
to Germany for the purpose of exchanging views with the Centre party. 
This exchange of views is stated to have been partly caused by anxiety in 
France as to the contacts of the German Centre with Italy. 

I am informed on the best authority that the initiative as regards this 
visit came from the French side, mainly through d’Ormesson,? who got 
Francois Marsal3 to head the French Catholics, and partly from the French 
Embassy here. It is hard to say whether religious or political considerations 
were uppermost in the minds of the French Delegation. But before leaving 
Paris, Marsal had an interview with the President of the Republic+ and 
another with M. Tardicu, so that he was able to indicate the official attitude 
of the Quai d’Orsay on various questions when he spoke to the Ger- 
mans here. 

The delegation was a numerous one and included deputies, priests, writers 
and even ladies. It arrived in Berlin about the 2oth December and remained 
a couple of days. ‘The usual luncheons were given which were attended by 
the leading Catholic German deputies. According to persons who were 
present, the French were mainly impressed by the fact that Alsace-Lorraine 
played no réle whatever in German politics and that all German parties 
were definitely and unmistakeably reconciled to the French frontier and to 
Locarno. The German Centre, on their side, were impressed by the fact that 
their colleagucs in France stood so much further to the Right than they had 
thought, and they availed themselves of the opportunity to discuss the 
Young Plan, the Referendum (the results of which became known while the 
French were actually here), and general policy in the hope of improving 
relations with the French Right. The only awkward incident which occurred 
was when a resolution was proposed to the effect that ‘Satisfactory co- 
operation between European peoples presupposes a Franco-German under- 
standing. To achieve understanding is one of the most important tasks of the 
Catholics of both countries. This, in turn, involves the removal of distrust, 
and for this a knowledge of the national feeling in both States is the most im- 
portant factor.’ During the preliminary discussion Canon Ulitzka, one of the 
deputies for the constituency of Oppeln in Upper Silesia, who played a very 
prominent part throughout the Referendum campaign, said in so many 
words that it was all very well to talk about an understanding, but that so 
long as the German Eastern frontier ran as it did, the talk was idle. The 
French replied that they had not come to discuss political questions and the 
matter ended with a good deal of embarrassment on both sides. The re- 
solution was passed, but I understand that the French departed in a some- 
what troubled frame of mind, realising that the German grievance was more 
deeply seated than they had thought and that a solution of the difficulty 
involved far-reaching considerations. 

That the movement is largely religious is shown by the fact that there is a 


2 A French journalist. 
3 A former French Minister of Finance and President of the Council. 
4 M. Gaston Doumergue. 
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proposal on foot for a similar visit by Belgian Catholics on the ground that 
neither Landsberg (formerly German Minister at Brussels)’ who was a 
Social Democrat and one of the most reasonable Germans, nor his successor, 
Horstmann, (the present Minister) have succeeded in establishing cordial 
relations with Belgium. It is thought that members of the Centre party 
might have more success. For that matter, there is a feeling of late in the 
Centre party that more might be done to utilise the relations of that party with 
the Catholic parties in ex-enemy countries, and that a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs who belonged to the Centre party might achieve something in France 
or Belgium or even in Poland. 

That the views of the Centre have not undergone any radical change is 
manifest from the present debate in the Reichstag. In his speech two days 
ago the Centre leader, Dr. Briining, criticised the Polish Liquidation Bill 
which is now before the Reichstag. Referring indirectly to the widespread 
uneasiness which this measure has aroused (not so much by its stipulations 
as by the fact that it seems to public opinion to recognise the state of affairs 
on the Eastern frontier as permanent), Briining, speaking emphatically after 
a pause to draw the attention of the House, expressed himself in the following 
words: ‘In principle, we want to come to a peaceful and harmonious solution 
of the Polish question, but we cannot give our consent to a settlement such 
as the Polish liquidation agreement which could become an obstacle to the 
solution in a spirit of reason and justice of the problems of the East which 
are still open.’ 

You will see from the above that contacts with Italy were not touched on. 
In this connection I might add that Cardinal Pacelli,® the last Nuncio, was 
always very careful to head the German Centre party off from any tendency 
to endeavour to use the Vatican for political purposes. 

So far as German relations with Italy are concerned, there is no perceptible 
change that I can discern. Germans have a sentimental liking for Italy, her 
climate, history and art treasures, but their interest does not seem to extend 
further. They enjoy Franco-Italian quarrels without taking them seriously. 
On the other hand, they seem to regard Italo-Serbian hostility as more likely 
to lead to serious trouble if Mussolini remains dictator. The idea of a 
German-—Austrian—I talian understanding, in view of the history of the Triple 
Alliance, is hardly likely to be entertained by serious people. Fusion with 
German-Austria and the Tirolese question appear to have receded into the 
background. 

Now as regards Franco-German co-operation or a direct Franco-German 
rapprochement. The difficulties in the way of this were referred to in para- 
graphs 7, 8 and 9 of my despatch No. 7087 of October 11th last. I have no 
reason to believe that, since that despatch was written, there have been any 
definite economic or political developments in the direction of Franco- 


5 Herr Otto Landsberg had been German Chargé d’Affaires at Brussels 1920-3. 

6 Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Nuncio in Germany 1920-9, had recently been appointed 
Cardinal Secretary of State. 

7 No. 23. 
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German co-operation. It is not possible for me to say what suggestions 
Rechberg may recently have made or may be making in Paris, but I wish to 
repeat with all emphasis that he is of no account here. The German Foreign 
Office detest him as a busy-body and the Chancellor speaks of him dis- 
paragingly. He made a poor impression on me when I saw him. It would 
therefore be a great mistake for people in Paris or London to take Rechberg 
seriously. 

I have recently had three conversations with von Schubert, Weismann 
(the Prussian Secretary of State) and a leading member of the ‘I.G.” (Dye 
Trust) respectively and independently on the subject of these rumours of 
Franco-German economic co-operation. All said the same thing. Schubert, 
whilst admitting that there was a good deal of talk on the subject, could not 
point to any concrete results. He said that a settlement regarding the Saar 
might furnish an opportunity for co-operation with France in the economic 
field. As you know, before the war the Prussian Government owned the bulk 
of the mines in the Saar. A few of the mines were owned by Bavaria. The 
rest were in the hands of private owners. Schubert said very decidedly that the 
former State-owned mines must revert to the States which had owned them, 
but that there might be Franco-German co-operation as regards the manage- 
ment and working of the privately owned mines. He said that the whole 
subject of Franco-German co-operation was an interesting one about which 
he hoped to have a long conversation with me shortly when the Young Plan 
was out of the way. I will report further after this conversation has taken 
place. Schubert added quite definitely and spontaneously that England 
must come into any Franco-German economic co-operation which might 
take place on a large scale. He insisted that this was absolutely essential, 
and IJ takeit that Germans would welcome British participation because 
they might otherwise be afraid of French preponderance. Schubert con- 
cluded, however, by saying that the Germans would never agree to any 
economic arrangement between England, France and Germany which 
might be directed against the United States. 

Weismann, who is well informed, did not know of any schemes on foot for 
Franco-German economic or political co-operation. As regards the Saar he 
thought that, in as much as the French were expected to leave the Saar five 
years sooner than they need do, it would be only fair to them to give them 
a share in the control of all the mines, and not only those which are privately 
owned. Speaking generally, he was a strong advocate of a close under- 
standing between England, France and Germany, for, he said, ‘only by 
means of such an understanding could Germany eventually obtain a modifi- 
cation of her Eastern frontier including the abolition of the Polish corridor’. 
You will appreciate the fact that such a postulate is likely to make a real 
Franco-German rapprochement very difficult. Weismann also insisted that 
England could not be left out of any economic or other agreement with 
France on a big scale. 

My informant of the ‘I.G.’ agreed that there was considerable talk about 
Franco-German co-operation, but hardly any results to show for the talk. 
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He thought that there were certain fields in which England, France and 
Germany might profitably come to an economic arrangement, as, for instance, 
in the motor trade. Such an arrangement would prevent the Americans from 
flooding the European market with their motor cars. But this arrangement 
would obviously be directed against America, and that, as you will have seen 
above, is what Schubert definitely sets his face against. 

Speaking generally, I think that England would have to lose a great deal 
of prestige before Germany would entertain the remotest thoughts of an 
alliance with any European country or countries if such an alliance were to 
arouse serious annoyance in London. That is one lesson which the war 
taught. Germany may conceivably seek cordial relations with France in the 
hope of obtaining a rectification of her Eastern frontier, but this would only 
be an ad hoc cordiality. If France agreed to a rectification, the position would, 
of course, be altered. 

I cannot do better than send you a copy of a minute recording a con- 
versation which Rowe Dutton had a few days ago with a director of the 
Deutsche Bank, who has very recently returned from Paris. This conver- 
sation took place before the receipt by me of your letter under reply, and it 
is very interesting, for it deals with one possible aspect of Franco-German 
co-operation. 

Finally, I enclose, for convenience of reference, a statement containing a 
list of the principal private agreements concluded between industrial syn- 
dicates of France and Germany. It will be seen that only one agreement 
was concluded in 1929, whilst another was prolonged in that year. 

I am afraid that this is a very long letter, but I thought it as well to send 
you as exhaustive a report as I could on the subjects which you have raised. 

Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLosurE 1 IN No. 246 


Minute by Mr. Rowe-Dutton (Berlin) 


BERLIN, February 10, 1930 


One important aspect of Franco-German co-operation is the financial 
relationship between France and Germany. [had an opportunity of discussing 
this at some length last week with a director of the Deutsche Bank, who has 
very recently returned from Paris. He was quite definite that, although there 
is a good deal of loose talk on the part of certain people with big ideas, 
Franco-German co-operation, so far as finance is concerned, remains wholly 
in the theoretical sphere. The big people naturally do not operate with 
their own money, and the actual investor in France, who 1s conservative to a 
degree, is very far indeed from being willing to back French enterprise in 
Germany. The French investor might be persuaded, if a really extensive 
propaganda were launched on the subject, but this propaganda has not yet 
even been started. Moreover, before anything else can be done a reparation 
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loan must be floated, must succeed, and must be digested, that is to say, 
taken up, not only by banks and financiers, but by the real investor who 
is prepared to hold it. Supposing this were successfully done in, say, 
June, then, after a lapse of a few months, French investors might begin to 
find Germany intcresting. But for the moment the practical question does 
not arise. 

Of course, French banks are willing to lend money on short term to 
German banks, but the latter are by no means anxious to take it. (The 
Darmstadter Bank confirmed this to me.) German banks remember the 
difficulties in which they were placed last April when French banks suddenly 
began withdrawing their balances from Berlin. Special reference was made 
to this in an article in the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ on the oth instant, which 
states that France can never become a world banking centre so long as her 
banks are minions of the Quai d’Orsay. 

The final paragraph of that article is perhaps worth giving in full:— 


‘It need not be emphasised that the prospects for the issue of German 
bonds in France are at present not very good. Mistrust of Germany still 
rules in wide circles. No less a person than Tardieu recently told our 
representative that political rapprochement must come about before eco- 
nomic rapprochement can take place. This is specially true of long term 
French loans to Germany. It will take long patient work to open up 
Germany for French capital. Too much reliance is not to be placed on 
the joint Franco-German reparation issue which France accepted for political 
reasons. One swallow does not make a summer.’ 


I should certainly regard the above as a reasonable view of the financial 
possibilities. Germany very much distrusts the French habit of mixing up 
politics with finance. On the other hand the individual French investor very 
much distrusts anything unfamiliar. ‘This seems a very poor basis for possible 


co-operation. 
E. Rowe-Dutron 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 246 


Private agreements concluded between Industrial Syndicates of France and 
Germany (Excluding the Saar). 


(1) Agreement between the The provisional agreement which 
German Potash Syndicate and — expired on the goth April 1926 was 
the French Société Commercial converted into a long-dated agree- 
de Potasse. 30th April 1926. ment on the roth April 1926, which 

extended over a period of 10 years as 
from the 1st May 1926. For particu- 
lars see page 81 of Annual Report to 
July 1927.8 


8 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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(2) International Steel Syndicate 
(France, Germany, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Saar Basin, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland). 
1st October [30th September] 
1926.9 


(3) International Wire Rod Syn- 
dicate Germany, France, Lux- 
embourg, Belgium. 


June 1927. 
(4) European Tube Syndicate 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Poland, France, Belgium and 
Hungary 
September 1926. 


(5) I.G.-Kuhlmann Pact. Con- 
cluded at Frankfort on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1927. 


(6) European Railway Makers 
Association (Erma) formerly 
called International ..... 10 
(Irma) England—America, 
Germany, France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg. 
11th March 1926. 


(7) Agreement between the Rhe- 
nish Westphalian Coal Syndi- 
cate and the Office des Houl- 
léres Sinistrées, of October 2oth, 
1926. 


(8) Agreement between the Rhc- 
nish Westphalian Coal Syndi- 
cate and the ‘Orca’ (organisa- 


Control of production and regulation 
of export prices of steel. For particu- 
lars see page 56 of Annual Report to 


July 1927. 


Control of wire rod production. 


The agreement regulates export sales 
in accordance with a fixed quota. 


The agreement signed between the 
I.G. and the French Kuhlmann con- 
cern is designed to control production, 
sales and prices of dyestuffs; and world 
markets have been assigned to each 
party. The quotas were based upon 
the average production and sales of 
the four preceding years. 


Agreement for the formation of a 
sales syndicate for rails. 


The Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syn- 
dicate agree in consideration of a pre- 
mium of M.1.15 per ton of coal and 
M.1.50 per ton of coke, to allow the 
execution of commercial contracts 
under the heading of deliveries in 


kind. 


This agreement came into force in 
December 1926 and was to remain in 
force until the end of May 1927, the 


9 The text of this agreement is printed in Survey of International Affairs 1926, pp. 481-3; see 


Volume II, No. 244. 
7© Punctuation as in original. 
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tion of French smelting works) 
for the delivery of coke. 


(9) European Glue Syndicate. 
23rd September, 1926. 15 
countries, including France and 
Germany. 


(10) International Incandescent 
Lamp Agreement, including 
France and Germany. Con- 
cluded at the end of 1924. 


(11) European Aluminium Syndi- 
cate. Autumn of 1926. France, 
Switzerland, England, Ger- 
many, Austria and Norway. 


(12) Dyestuffs Agreement  con- 
cluded in April 1929 between 
the I.G., the French Kuhlamnn 
[sec] concern and four Swiss 
firms. 


(13) Interim agreement between 
the Rhenish Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate and the Comptoir 
de l’importation de charbon, 
Strasbourg. 

February 1930. 


Orca having the option to prolong it 
until the end of the year. The object 
of the agreement 1s to approximate 
the price to the German inland price. 


Combine of European glue manufac- 
turers formed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their interests against com- 
petition from overseas, chiefly U.S.A. 


The object of the agreement is ex- 
change of patents and assignment of 
quotas. 


The syndicate was formed by alu- 
minium manufacturers for the purpose 
of regulating sales and prices. The 
agreement was prolonged for three 
years in October 1929. 


This agreement is based on the I.G.— 
Kuhlmann Pact of November 1927, 
which was only regarded as provi- 
sional. The object of the agreement is 
to contro] production and sales. The 
firms manufacture about 80% of the 
dyestuffs production on the European 
Continent. 


For the delivery of Ruhr coal to 
Lorraine after the cessation of the com- 
pulsory coal deliveries. The agree- 
ment runs until March 1930. 


The foregoing cannot be regarded as a complete list of agreements concluded 
between French and German industries, or of International Cartels of which 
French and German industries are members. 

Co-operation which is, however, not close enough to have led to the forma- 
tion of cartels, exists between certain branches of the industries of the two 


countries, for instance: 


(1) between the benzole producers of Belgium, Germany, England, France, 
Holland, Ireland, Luxembourg and the Saar. A joint office was opened 
in Paris in October 1929. Object: standardisation, increase of consump- 
tion, regulation of sales, propaganda. 
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(2) between German and French talking film concerns (Tobis Klangfilm— 
Compagnie Frangaise Tobis). 

(3) between Terra Film A.G. and the Cinéromans, Paris for joint production 
and the exchange of films. An agreement was concluded in 1928. 


BERLIN, February 13, 1930 


No. 247 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received February 23) 
No. 179 (C 1570/230/18] 
PARIS, February 17, 1930 
Sir, 

In your despatch No. 157! (W 451/451/98) of January 18th, you ask me 
to define the meaning of the phrase ‘the Europe which France is organising’ 
used in my telegram No. 3? of January 8th. You believe that M. Briand is 
committed to submit to the Assembly of the League of Nations in September 
next a plan for a United States of Europe—a plan for the federalisation of 
Europe in certain respects would probably be a more precise description. 
You consider from M. Tardieu’s reference in the Chamber of Deputies on 
November gth to the traditional policy of France, that the federalisation of 
Europe may, in French eyes, only mean the promotion of a general economic 
understanding and the lowering of tariff walls. You remind me that the 
statements of other French politicians, notably M. Herriot, seem to favour a 
scheme for combining Europe in some kind of political as well as economic 
organisation. You ask for my observations on the policy of the French 
Government in this matter, and you point out that such a scheme might be 
fraught with certain dangers for Great Britain and that to you it seems 
preferable to keep the economic and political questions distinct. 


Traditional Policy of France. 


2. A preliminary historical note on the traditional policy of France will 
throw into sharp relief the present policy of France in Europe. The French 
Eastern and South-Eastern frontiers are barred by the Alps; to the South is 
the Mediterranean; to the South-West lie the Pyrenees; to the West is the 
Atlantic; only to the North and North-East, has France no natural frontier. 
It is to the defence of this Northern and North-Eastern frontier that French 
foreign policy has been directed since France became a nation. At certain 
periods this policy has found its expression in deliberate attempts to subjugate 
Europe. The obvious instances are the campaigns of Louis XIV, of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon I, and in certain respects also the aims of 
Napoleon III. These attempts ended in disaster for France because they 


1 No. 213. 2 No. 183. 
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inevitably united Europe against her. The great masters of French diplomacy, 
descending in unbroken line from Henri IV and Sully and even earlier, have 
seen the danger of these adventures, and have consistently disapproved them. 
‘Every King of France’, said Sully, ‘must on the contrary direct his policy to 
the acquisition of friends, allies and confederates who will be held to him by 
the bond of common interest. Any other policy will surpass the strength of 
France and raise against her the irreconcilable hatred of Europe.’ This is 
what is meant by the classical and traditional system of French foreign policy 
which Louis XIV, the Revolution and the two Napoleons ignored to theirown 
undoing. By it France surrounds herself with a bevy of satellite states, by whom 
she contains the rival Great Continental Power and whom she contains by 
the existence of that Power. This was the policy of Henri IV, of Richelieu and 
of Mazarin, which reached its apogee with the treaties of Westphalia—the 
House of Austria contained by the allies of France, the secondary German 
Powers, whom she herself contained by fear of the House of Austria. This was 
the system destroyed by the errors of Louis XIV, restored by Vergennes under 
Louis XVI, again destroyed by the Revolution and Napoleon, and re-sought 
by Talleyrand on the eve of the Congress of Vienna. ‘France’, in the words of 
Talleyrand’s instructions, ‘is a State so powerful that she can only reassure the 
other nations by a display of moderation which will be the more effective 
if it is known to be founded on Justice.’ 

3. In the Nineteenth Century the classical tradition was broken by 
Napoleon III who created a united Italy, allowed Austria to be overcome at 
Sadowa and reaped the reward at Sedan. For more than forty years France 
lost her ascendancy in Europe, not to recover it until the peace of Versailles. 
As M. Tardieu stated in the Chamber on November oth, she might then have 
adopted the Bismarckian policy of 1871 and, practising a policy of European 
dictatorship, have persevered in an attempt to secure the break-up of 
Germany. Thus again would she have raised Europe against her. She 
preferred to contain Germany by the smaller Powers whom she herself con- 
tains by fear of Germany. She chose, said M. Tardieu, ‘a policy of equili- 
brium, a policy which will permit us to play the traditional part which belongs 
to us and by which we shall not be diminished.’ She found, in the words of 
Sorel, the great historian of whom M. Tardieu 1s but the brilliant pupil, ‘in 
the reasons which forbid her aggrandisement the elements of a new power. 
By abandoning adventure in the future, she will compel others to abandon 
it also. Her disinterestedness will be her strength. Grouping around her 
the Secondary States which she protects, she will secure their alliance by their 
interest, and she will become the head of a defensive coalition sufficiently 
strong to discourage all ambition. Thus surrounded she will remain a first- 
class Power, and Europe will aid her to maintain that rank. She will be the 
arbiter of Peace; and she will only have to maintain among the Powers an 
equilibrium which could not be modified except to her disadvantage. 
Wisdom recommends this plan, justice supports it, the interest of the State 
makes its adoption essential. By working for the general peace, France works 
for herself and assures her supremacy.’ 
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French Political scheme for Organisation of Europe. 


4. At the Paris Conference the scheme for the League of Nations provided 
France with a means of establishing more firmly the settlement of Europe 
dictated by her traditional policy. To put this settlement beyond doubt it 
was necessary to endow the League with powers of compulsory arbitration 
and the machinery for enforcing it. The bestowal of these powers upon the 
League was suggested in a memorandum prepared by a French ministerial 
commission in June 1918. The League was to effect ‘the amicable settlement 
of disputes’ and at its request ‘every nation shall be bound in agreement with 
other nations to exert its economic, naval and military power against any 
recalcitrant nation’. To secure these powers for the League M. Léon 
Bourgeois, in the competent Committee of the Conference, urged a stronger 
article 16 of the Covenant and some provision for a ‘permanent body to plan 
and prepare the military and naval programme by which obligations imposed 
upon the High Contracting Parties by the Covenant shall be enforced’. 
His intention was not to create ‘an international army stationed at or opera- 
ting from a given point, but an understanding between the military autho- 
rities of the different nations associated at the League, so that they might 
be ready to furnish part of their national forces quickly in case of sudden 
attack’. These powers were not obtained for the League by the French 
delegation. In their place and more particularly in that of the permanent 
occupation of the Rhineland, the British and American Governments pro- 
mised treaties guaranteeing French security ‘until the recognition by the 
signatories that the League of Nations constitutes in itself a sufficient guaran- 
tee’.4 Bearing in mind these words and the summary of the traditional policy 
of France in paragraphs 1 to 3 above, it appears improbable that, even had 
the guarantee treaties materialized, France would have abandoned her 
attempt to strengthen the Covenant and therefore to secure a closer organi- 
sation of Europe. Supported by the treaties she might have preferred to 
work patiently for a firm organisation of Europe within the League, an 
organisation which would not necessarily have been preceded by independent 
French alliances with Poland and the Little Entente Powers. Without dis- 
cussing the question of what military assistance would be supplied by France 
should the other parties to her alliances require it, the real criticism of the 
policy underlying these alliances, is that it has been responsible for much of 
the distrust between France and Italy and that it, as well as the necessities 
of the execution of the settlement of Versailles, have rendered more difficult 
Franco-German reconciliation. 

5. The ultimate political organisation of Europe contemplated by France 


3 A former French President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4 See the draft letter of May 6, 1919, from President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George to 
M. Clemenceau (then President of the United States and British and French Prime 
Ministers respectively) printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 
The Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. v, p. 486. The Franco-British and Franco-American 
treaties of June 28, 1919 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 213-18), 
remained inoperative owing to non-ratification of the latter treaty. 
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is not formed by the net-work of alliances, mutual assistance, and arbitration 
treaties concluded by her during the last ten years. These alliances comprise 
the Franco-Belgian military agrcement of 1920,5 the Franco-Polish treaty 
of February 1921 and the Franco-Czechoslovak treaty of January 19246 as 
modified at Locarno in 1925, the Franco-Roumanian treaty of June 19267 
and the Franco-Yugoslav treaty of November 1927. All these treaties pro- 
vide in some form or other for concerted defensive action in case of need. 
Under the principal Locarno treaty of 1925, Great Britain and Italy bind 
themselves to assist France, should the Council of the League declare a 
German act of aggression against her. Treaties of arbitration and conciliation 
of various kinds are in force between France and Czechoslovakia (January 
1924), Switzerland (April 1925), Germany (October 1925), Yugoslavia 
(March 1926), Roumania (June 1926), Denmark (July 1926), Luxemburg 
(October 1927), Holland and Sweden (March 1928), Portugal (July 1928), 
Spain (July 1929), Turkey (February 1930).8 Other arbitration treaties are 
in course of negotiation, and France is endeavouring to promote the negotia- 
tion of similar arbitration treaties between the other Powers; the most 
notable example of this latter tendency is the Graeco-Yugoslav treaty of 
March 1929.9 In a rather different sphere the recent German—Polish agree- 
ment is also of importance. 

6. The ultimate political organisation of Europe for which France is 
apparently working, is a general system of compulsory arbitration and mutual 
guarantce such as is defined by the Geneva protocol of 1924. In this would be 
included the French net-work of alliances, assistance and arbitration treaties. 
‘Sooner or later’, stated in 1925 the report of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Chamber of Deputies on the protocol, ‘we are convinced that it is on 
this solid ground that the nations will join us’. “he Kellogg Pact’, stated 
in 1929 the report of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Chamber on that 
instrument, ‘has fixed a general formula for the renunciation of the resort to 
war; the ratification of the general act of arbitration will result in compulsory 
arbitration. Once this act is signed and ratified we can concentrate our 
efforts on passing from compulsory arbitration to arbitration enforced by 
sanctions. An organisation providing for compulsory arbitration enforced by 
sanctions is the Protocol.’ ‘When France’, said M. Herriot in the Chamber 
in December 1929, ‘tries to federate the European countries, she is acting in 
the spirit in which she drafted the protocol and in accordance with her 
traditional policy’. ‘War’, said M. Briand at Geneva in September 1929, 
‘is by the Kellogg Pact considered as a crime. War has been pilloried. But 


5 Cf. First Series, Volume XII, No. 38, for the conclusion of the convention of September 
1920: see also Ch. de Visscher and F. Vanlangenhove, Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920- 
1940 (Brussels, 1964), vol. i, chapter IIT. 

6 Printed respectively in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, pp. 342-3, and vol. 120, 
pp. 181-3. 

7 Printed op. cit., vol. 125, pp. 582-5. 

8 Arbitration treaties signed by France 1925-30 are printed op. cit., vols. 125, 127, 
129-30, and 132-3 passim. 

9 Printed op. cit., vol. 130, pp. 785-9. 
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as long as the League, having condemned the crime, has not taken every 
possible precaution to prevent its commission, or if it is actually committed, 
to suppress it, it will not have done the whole of its duty. There is no associa- 
tion in the world worthy of the name which, after having taken precautions 
to prevent a crime, denies to itself the right and evades the duty of punishing 
it. It is inconceivable that at a given moment the League should not attempt 
to fill this gap in its machinery. Then it will be able to turn to its members 
and say: You put your trust in me; I consider that I deserve that trust, for 
now I have not contented myself with reproving war. I have made for my- 
self a secular arm with which to punish the Power who shall declare it’.'° 
Again in January 1930 M. Briand stated at Geneva: ‘We must once more 
study the means by which it will be possible in the future not merely to 
condemn and pillory war but to secure that it shall never break out. Accord- 
ingly we must consider the means by which a definite obstacle can be put in 
the way of this frightful occurrence otherwise than by mere words.’!! 

7. The preceding paragraphs should put beyond all doubt what is the 
ultimate French scheme for the political organisation of Europe. That 
scheme, whether we call it the protocol or something else, comprises a system 
of compulsory arbitration, a system of general and mutual guarantee and as 
the logical sequence, general disarmament and the elaboration of some 
machinery to study the means of defence against and of repression ofa possible 
breach of the peace. This, in the immediate future at any rate, seems to be 
all that is meant by the political federalisation of Europe. 

8. In the last few months the question of this new organisation of Europe 
has returned to the foreground of the diplomatic stage. The reason is the 
liquidation of the war which (once the Saar question is decided) will finally 
settle the questions which have hitherto rendered normal Franco-German 
relations impossible. These questions are, in addition to the Saar, the 
military disarmament of Germany, reparations and Rhineland evacuation. 
France realises that without German co-operation, the political federalisation 
of Europe is impossible. She will do all she can to secure this co-operation 
for she fears the manner in which German policy may otherwise develop, in 
the immediate future particularly in regard to Italy. The obvious obstacle 
which she must face, is the fact that in this matter she is primarily guided 
by the desire to maintain a settlement which has in large part been effected 
at German expense. Germany has renounced war, but not the right to 
secure by peaceful means the modification of the existing settlement. It is 
said in German circles in Paris that M. Benes, afraid of the ‘Anschluss’, is in 
particular the influence which is pressing France to federalise Europe. It 
will be remembered that on December 4th, 1928, M. Briand said in the 


10 The preceding passage is a condensed extract from M. Briand’s speech to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations on September 5, 1929, printed in League of Nations Official Journal: 
Special Supplement No. 75, pp. 49-53. A further extract from this speech is printed in the 
Second Series of this Collection, Volume I, Introductory Note to Chapter IV. 

1 Cf. M. Briand’s speech to the Council of the League of Nations on January 14, 1930, 
as printed in League of Nations Official Journal, February 1930, pp. 79-80. 
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Chamber: ‘I see in the future a great movement leading all Europe to new 
formations. It is with a view to this future that I turn to Austria and say: 
Do not be carried away by momentary despair. Be sure that in due course 
you will, if you wish, participate with all the other nations in a great common 
work.’ It is also stated by my German friends here, that were Germany to 
participate in a federalised Europe formed to prevent the dangers which 
would in present circumstances result from the ‘Anschluss’, she would expect 
provision for Austria to be free to attach herself to Germany within such a 
Europe. For all I know, Germany may expect similar provision as regards 
Danzig and other territories on her eastern frontiers. I can imagine that 
such provision would be most distasteful to France, but it seems to me to be 
the root of the question. Is it not on this essential point that French and 
German theory conflict? France has in Europe thesettlementsherequires. She 
wishes to maintain it. Can Germany, even in a federalised Europe, be 
content to renounce for ever a modification, even by peaceful means, of the 
existing settlement? I would venture to suggest that a report by His Mayjesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin on the German attitude to the federalisation of Europe 


would be of interest. 


French economic ‘scheme’ for organisation of Europe. 


g. As early as 1916 a French proposal was made through M. Clémentel, 
then Minister for Commerce, for the assembly of an economic conference, 
the duty of which would be to study amongst other questions the bases of 
international trade at the end of the war. A further proposal was made in 
1918. All that materialised was article 23 of the Covenant of the League 
reading: “The members of the League will make provision to secure and 
maintain freedom of communications and of transit and equitable treatment 
for the commerce of all members of the League’. In conformity with this 
article an economic committee was established by the Council of the League 
in 1921; in 1925 M. Loucheur proposed the nomination of a committee to 
prepare the work of an international economic conference. This conference 
met in 1927. Its resolutions, as well as those of the Barcelona Conference of 
1923 on freedom of communications and transit, might in themselves form a 
basis for a French scheme for the economic organisation of Europe. In this 
connection the French view of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
and, in a slightly different sphere, the French attitude to the work of the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation are probably also worthy of study. It 
is possible too that the views of the French representatives on the Bank of 
International Payments may eventually be of interest in this matter. For, 
as M. Chéron stated in the Chamber on December 28th, the Bank ‘will 
strengthen the bonds which exist between the banks of issue. No more in 
the financial than in the economic domain is it possible to-day to prevent 
the questions at issue assuming an international form’. 

10. It will be clear from the above that when M. Briand stated at Geneva 
on September 5th, 1929, that his proposal for the federalisation of Europe 
would operate ‘above all in the economic sphere’, he was suggesting nothing 
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new. The interest of his proposal was rather that it seemed to imply the 
transfer of the discussion even of the economic side of the question of Euro- 
pean organisation to the diplomatic field of discussion between Governments. 
This discussion seems likely to be begun at the Conference on the tariff truce 
which is now about to open. Proposals for such a truce during which the 
question of tariff reduction shall be considered, are at present regarded with 
general disfavour in France. There are felt to be many objections. The 
French Government is at present considering several demands (engineering 
trades, sugar, wheat etc.,) for higher duties which would be generally 
welcome to the strongly protective spirit of the French directing and eco- 
nomic classes. It is not yet clear that the series of commercial agreements 
concluded in 1927, 1928 and 1929 1s final. It is realised that general con- 
ditions are still unstable, and there is a disinclination to bind the country ‘for 
two years in a strait waistcoat’. The Chambers of Commerce and great 
trade organisations are hostile. A new customs nomenclature has still to 
take effect. France is not ready to concede her customs sovereignty to the 
League of Nations when the attitude of other countries is so doubtful. Were 
the United States in particular to remain outside, they might, under the 
existing system of commercial treaties based on the most-favoured-nation 
clause, be the beneficiaries of an European tariff truce and subsequent tariff 
reduction, whilst remaining free to raise their own duties. Therc is lastly the 
feeling that the truce, if adopted, will be exploited by us in the direction of a 
general tariff reduction based on our commercial requirements and free 
trade theory. France does not consider a general tariff disarmament the best 
preliminary to the economic organisation of Europe, any more than she 
considers general military, naval and air disarmament the first preliminary 
to its political organisation. Just as she believes a complete agreement 
respecting security to be the first step to a politically organised Europe, so 
she considers a series of agreements respecting specific industries and types 
of production to be the surest procedure towards economic organisation. 

11. There seems to be a certain opinion in Paris which realises that the 
economic organisation of Europe through industrial agreements may con- 
stitute a difficulty for British production. It is stated that the organisation 
of the latter is generally less advanced than on the continent. This opinion, 
though it is opposed to the British advocacy of general tariff reduction, seems 
ready in order to facilitate co-operation with Great Britain, to proceed with 
great caution. Thus within the last few weeks it has been suggested to me 
by authoritative informants that there ought on the whole question of the 
future of economic policy in Europe to be full and free discussion between 
Great Britain and France. Each country ought to realise that it 1s impossible 
to force its own theory on the other, and that a real attempt ought to be made 
to see each other’s difficulties and the matters on which through Geneva 
immediate progress 1s possible. Thus the discussions of the Conference on 
Import and Export Restrictions ought to be brought to a final conclusion: 
the application in existing circumstances of the most-favoured-nation prin- 
ciple might be considered. 
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12, On the other hand, there is apparently another opinion which aims 
at going further than this, and which believes it to be possible economically 
to organise Europe through industrial agreements. The plan is apparently 
as follows, national organisation of industries or groups or sections of indus- 
tries, and subsequent association for international purposes of various kinds 
(fixation of various elements in advance, by territory etc.). This opinion is 
stated to be under the influence particularly of M. Loucheur, and, to some 
extent at any rate, to have inspired M. Briand’s speech at Geneva in Sep- 
tember 1929. So far as I can ascertain, it is still of a nebulous character. 
This opinion seems to be prepared to proceed in certain circumstances 
independently of our attitude. It is said in this to enjoy certain German 
support. This support, according to my Paris informants, seems to come 
from quarters more serious than Herr Arnold Rechberg and to include some 
of the leading negotiators, notably Herr Trendelenburg, of the Franco- 
German commercial treaty of 1927.12 The fact that Germany, as economi- 
cally the stronger partner, can in the economic sphere only gain from closer 
co-operation with France, is perhaps responsible for a statement made to me 
by a well-informed German resident in Paris not long ago. This informant 
stated that so far as the economic side of the organisation of Europe was 
concerned, there was no difficulty between Germany and France. This 
organisation would presumably, for France and Germany, be based in part 
on the recent Franco-German industrial agreements (see the Marquess of 
Crewe’s despatch No. 53013 of March 28th [23rd], 1928) and, it is sometimes 
said, might also take the form of the establishment of some kind of prefer- 
ential tariff from which the agricultural as well as the industrial countries 
would benefit. It is worth noting that the possibility of a union between the 
Little Entente Powers including eventually Austria and Hungary, has been 
frequently mooted in Paris as a means of preventing the ‘Anschluss’. The 
whole matter has been discussed in the Chamber lately though not by a 
Government spokesman. It is obviously receiving a certain consideration 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and is also the object of study by the 
‘Comité frangais d’études de Union douaniére Européenne’. This body is 
presided by M. Le Trocquer, a former Minister for Public Works, and enjoys 
the patronage of MM. Briand, Paul-Boncour'* and Clémentel. 


Conclusion. 


13. The economic side of the French ‘scheme’ for European organisation, 
if scheme it can as yet be called, is it will be seem [szc] from the above, much 
vaguer than the political side. Yet the possibility should not be lost sight 
of that progress on the political side might always result in a sudden resolution 
of many of the economic difficulties. It is only necessary to consider the 


12 This agreement of August 17, 1927, with annexed documents, and the supplementary 
exchange of notes of October 29, 1927, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, 
pp. 689-906 and 910-12 respectively. 

13 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 172. 

14 President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
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effect on the vital national industries of a political decision which would 
render further European war impossible. In any case there seems no reason 
to assume, as 1s to some extent the case in your despatch, that the two sides of the 
‘scheme’ are being treated here as interdependent. The history of their 
development since 1919, as set out in this despatch, will show you that their 
treatment has from force of circumstances hitherto been kept distinct. There 
is no reason to suppose that they will not so be kept in future, unless and 
until the whole project for the federalisation of Europe matures finally both 
in the political and economic sphere. 

14. There remains the question of the reaction of the ‘scheme’ on British 
interests. It seems to me evident that almost every reasonable person in 
France would welcome our co-operation politically as well as economically. 
It is considered that our co-operation would strengthen Europe as a whole, 
and that it would tend to strengthen France in the Franco-German dis- 
cussion. On the other hand French opinion has grave doubt as to our 
ultimate participation. ‘The English Press’, observed the “Temps’ of Sep- 
tember roth, 1929, ‘reccives the scheme in a most discouraging manner if 
not with hostility. The reason is that if England cannot disinterest herself 
from the Continental Powers and if she is part of Europe, her entry into an 
association of the European nations would to a certain extent remove 
her further from the Dominions and her World Empire.’ It seems evident 
that if this doubt is converted into certainty, there will be a hardening of 
that opinion in France which already affects to believe that nothing can be 
done with us. On the other hand, by a wise diplomacy we may keep this 
movement on lines from which we may benefit and need not suffer. We 
should recognise that there are in existence two factors which may pro- 
foundly affect the political and economic situation in Europe. The first 1s 
the liquidation of the war which may greatly and quickly change the char- 
acter of Franco-German relations. The second is the growing recognition in 
France that without some closer political and economic organisation of Europe, 
the future is too uncertain and dangerous. We should not forget that, what- 
ever may be our views as to the desirability of such a result, ‘France by 
working for the general peace, works for herself and assures her supremacy.’ 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


No. 248 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 19, 2.35 p.m.) 


No. 20 Telegraphic [C 1390/68/18} 


BERLIN, February 19, 1930, 1.45 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs who dined with me last night said that he was 
having the greatest difficulty in getting Polish liquidation agreement through 
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committee in the Reichstag. Opposition to this agreement was increasing 
owing to reports that Polish government were beginning to liquidate German 
owned property under agrarian law. In fact application of this law was 
having effect of neutralizing certain provisions of liquidation agreement. 
Feeling in Germany was further irritated by ceremonies at Thorn in West 
Prussia to celebrate the tenth anniversary of return of that province to 
Poland. Minister for Foreign Affairs characterized these celebrations as 
tactless in the present circumstances. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed out various agreements connected 
with Young Plan had passed Federal Council without any difficulty. Sugges- 
tion had been made to detach Polish liquidation agreement from the rest of 
Young Plan. He did not know whether this was feasible nor what precise 
effect of such a procedure would be but he personally thought that agree- 
ments connected with Young Plan including Polish agreement formed 
indivisible whole, as matters stand at present Young Plan is not likely to go 
through the Reichstag before March rst. 

I learn from the best source that his friends are bringing great pressure to 
bear on President to induce him to withhold his ratification of Young Plan. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 203; repeated to Warsaw. 


No. 249 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed February 24) 


No. 132 [C 1547/680/18] 


BERLIN, February 20, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 20! of the roth of February I have the 
honour to report that opposition to the liquidation treaty with Poland 
appears, if anything, to have strengthened in volume since its text became 
known to members of the Reichstag. While the opposition is naturally most 
pronounced in Nationalist circles there is undeniable irritation amongst all 
the political parties. During the past week there has been a distinct increase 
in the number of appeals to the Government to detach the Polish agreement 
from the other agreements connected with the Young Plan and submit it 
to the Reichstag on its merits. In some quarters the suggestion is even made 
that negotiations with Poland on the subject of liquidation should be 
renewed on the ground that the bill in its present state stands no chance of 
passing the Reichstag. 

2. During the past week the advantages and disadvantages of the agree- 
ment have been thrashed out in a newspaper controversy between Professor 
Sering? of the University of Berlin and an anonymous official in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, who has evidently been entrusted with the defence of the 


™ No. 248. ? Professor of Political Science at the University of Berlin. 
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bill. Professor Sering’s criticism was directed against the financial sacrifices 
which Germany is admittedly making, against the vagueness with which the 
different paragraphs are drafted, and, above all, against the mental attitude 
of the draughtsmen who seem to place implicit reliance on the loyalty and 
fairness of the other side. The reply of the Government corresponded closely 
with the statement made by Dr. Curtius in his recent speech in the Reichstag 
(transmitted in my despatch No. 1153 of the 14th of February). But Pro- 
fessor Sering’s real objection to this treaty, when stripped of the casuistry 
and verbiage with which he encumbered it, was the fear in his mind that 
the liquidation agreement ipso facto recognises the status quo on the Eastern 
frontier as permanent and in some sense ratifies the existing frontier and 
the Corridor between Germany and Poland. 

3. In its leading article of the 17th February the ‘Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung’ which in this case is evidently in touch with an opposition group 
or groups in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs itself, pleads for the excision 
of the Polish agreement from the group of reparation drafts. It proceeds to 
argue against the widely accepted view that in such a case France would 
refuse to ratify the Young Plan out of consideration for Poland. According 
to the newspaper France would hesitate to jeopardise an agreement for which 
the world had been waiting and on which the experts had been working for 
a year and a half. The newspaper whilst admitting that the Polish agree- 
ment undoubtedly creates ‘paper’ safeguards for German farmers and land- 
owners in Poland, proceeds to find fault with the general tendency of the 
bill, namely, to establish good relations between Germany and Poland at 
Germany’s expense for general political reasons. ‘After reading Professor 
Sering’s argument’, continues the newspaper, ‘we find that the only serious 
argument put forward by the official spokesman of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs is the necessity for a technical and juridical adjustment of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. This is the attitude of mind of a person who 
prefers an unfavourable legal verdict rather than a state of doubt. We quite 
see that Poland’s position has been consolidated of late, though we still hold 
that it is euphemistic to speak of Poland as a great power. Nor do we deny 
that Poland has made progress, not only at home, but in the minds of 
people throughout the world, a world which fears the invasion of Europe by 
Bolshevism, and which imagines that an agrarian military state along the 
Russian frontier, though it be made of cardboard, may help to repel it. 
Only a few years ago world opinion outside France thought otherwise, and 
we Germans are partly to blame for the fact that the world has grown 
resigned to the untenable and grotesque position on the German Eastern 
frontier. It is utopian to imagine as they (in the German Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs) do, that it is possible to live on good terms with all States, 
or apply the principle of understanding universally. As soon as our treaties 
with the West have dealt with the problems arising out of Versailles, the 
Eastern problems will advance into the foreground with full force, and it 


3 Not printed. For a report on Dr. Curtius’s speech on February 11, see The Times, 
February 12, 1930, p. 13. 
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seems to us political folly to prejudice the whole position for years to come 
by an agreement which would, in many respect[s], bind our hands’. 

4. Opposition to the bill received a fresh fillip yesterday from an unex- 
pected quarter. The Prime Minister of Prussia was the object of attack and 
had to reply to a vote of ‘no confidence’ in the Prussian Landtag. Herr von 
Winterfeldt, a German National deputy, attacked inter alia the liquidation 
agreement with Poland on the ground that Germany was sacrificing enormous 
sums in return for empty Polish promises. He too desired that the German 
minority in Poland might be protected and secured in their landed possessions. 
He asked the Prime Minister a direct question. Did he believe in the loyalty 
of Poland? Was he aware that the liquidation of German landed property 
had gone on after the agreement had been initialled? The treaty would be 
regarded abroad as a recognition of the Corridor. The agreement would 
enhance the financial credit of the Polish people, which had been suffering 
from the uncertainty of the legal position, whilst Poland herself would not 
regard the stipulations of the agreement as binding. The Prussian Landtag 
had voted for the rejection of the treaty, nevertheless the Prime Minister had 
cast the Prussian votes in the Reichsrat in favour of it, despite article 6 of the 
Constitution of Prussia. The Prime Minister, he declared, violated the 
Constitution when it suited his book. 

5. The Prime Minister, Herr Braun, replied that Prussia had not partici- 
pated in the negotiations on the Polish liquidation agreement at The Hague, 
hence Prussia did not know in detail the points of view which had led the 
Reich to conclude this agreement. ‘But from what the Government of the 
Reich have stated’, Herr Braun continued, ‘we take it that they were animated 
by a desire for a general agreement which is the indispensable preliminary 
to satisfactory economic co-operation with our neighbours. I, too, regard the 
Eastern frontiers as unnatural, uneconomic and unjust. We lack physical 
strength to alter them. Every politician must face facts as they are, and the 
present distribution of power allows us no choice. For that reason I, too, 
understand that the Government of the Reich are striving for a peaceful 
arrangement with our Polish neighbour. The eternal quarrel is damaging 
to both sides. The Prussian Government harbour considerable objection 
to the gist of the Polish liquidation agreement, and were disposed to take up 
an attitude of radical cpposition to that agreement. However, after joint 
sittings with the Cabinet of the Reich, we convinced ourselves that, despite 
everything, it was in the interests of the Reich, and above all in that of the 
Germans beyond the frontier, that we should agree to this proposal. The 
Reich agreed to indemnify Prussia for any third party claims against Prussia 
arising out of the agreement, and held out the prospect of immediate com- 
pensation for the loss of Prussian State property. In view of those assurances 
we did not sce our way to disturb the Reich in the prosecution of its foreign 
policy. We could afford to disregard the Landtag on the ground that the 
Landtag was not aware of the facts. It was not I alone, but the entire 
Cabinet of Prussia which decided to vote as we did in the Reichsrat. The 
Cabinet’, he concluded, ‘is now ready to challenge a vote on the question.’ 
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6. The admission by the Prussian Government that they were disposed 
a priort to reject the liquidation bill coming so soon after the luke-warm 
declaration of the leader of the Centre party‘ (see paragraph 3 of my despatch 
No. 115 of the 14th of February) has strengthened the opposition to the bill 
in question. Difficulties have evidently arisen within local organisations of the 
Centre party and the Volkspartei particularly in Silesia and elsewhere along 
the Polish frontier, and the efforts of the Government to eradicate the notion 
that the new agreement does not savour of ‘an understanding at all costs’, 
or an ‘Eastern Locarno’ or an ‘abandonment of the East’ seem unavailing. 
The latest reports from Warsaw, more especially M. Zaleski’s statement in 
the Senate on the subject of his achievements at The Hague, have still 
further discouraged the moderate German press. The Centre organ ‘Ger- 
mania’ of the 2oth of February expresses itself somewhat inconclusively. 
‘The Centre party are fully alive to the responsibility for the decision which 
has to be taken. On the one hand this vote may decide the fate of thousands 
of German families who may reap some advantage from the new measure; 
on the other hand, we may be merely stepping into the dark, into the laby- 
rinth of a system of government in which right and wrong are measured by 
other standards than our own, and in which the ideas of fair play and political 
reciprocity are not the same as in Western Europe.’ The newspaper then 
recommends the separation of the Polish agreement and, if unavoidable, the 
separation of all the liquidation agreements from the other Young drafts. 

7. The strong defence of the Polish agreement being put up by the 
Government is an indication that they realise the dangers attendant upon 
the separation of this agreement from the main body of the Hague settle- 
ments. Such a breach would provide the opponents of the Young Plan with 
an opportunity to attack the whole settlement piecemeal. In this connexion 
some remarks made recently at Hamburg by Dr. Dietrich, the Reichs 
Minister for Food and Agriculture, are worthy of note. “The British attitude 
with regard to the liquidation of German property’, he declared, ‘was 
incomprehensible and contrary to the conception of property rights as 
usually held in civilised countries.’ 

8. Meanwhile, as reported in my telegram No. 225 of today’s date, an 
official announcement appeared this morning to the effect that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had reported to the Cabinet concerning the status of the 
discussions in committee on the subject of the Young Plan and the German- 
Polish Liquidation Agreement, and that the Cabinet had decided, in 
accordance with the explanations of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
stand by its former decisions. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs added to this 
communiqué an official interpretation of the last sentence of it to the effect 
that the Cabinet would stand by the demand of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the decision on the German—Polish Liquidation Agreement must 
be taken simultaneously with the other Young Plan bills. The postponement 


4 See No. 246. 
5 This telegram of February 21 is not printed. The present paragraph was presumably 
added to the despatch on that date. 
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of the German-Polish Agreement, which the Right parties demanded, and 
for which there was some support in the Centre party, would, therefore, 
if it were seriously pressed, meet with the determined resistance of the 
Government.¢ 

g. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


6 Sir R. Vansittart minuted as follows on this despatch: “This contains a very frank 
warning as to the future. R.V. Feb. 26.’ 


No. 250 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 22, 2.55 p.m.) 


No. 23 Telegraphic [C 1497'4/18] 


BERLIN, February 22, 1930, 2.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 20,! last paragraph. 

I learn on good authority Hugenberg and his friends recently made a 
final attempt to dish the Young Plan by sending a former comrade in arms 
to see the President. This General told the President that he would be 
a traitor to his country if he signed the Young Plan agreements and that if 
the President did sign those agreements he would never shake his hand 
again. The President was much shaken and upset by the interview which 
led to some sort of a crisis with the Government, as well as going so far as to 
say that he might wish to resign. There is a very strong current of opinion 
in the Committee of the Reichstag in favour of separating Polish Liquidation 
Agreement from the rest of the Young Plan agreements but the Government 
are standing firm. The full extent of opposition to Polish agreement will not 
be apparent until the Reichstag meets on Monday next.? 


1 No. 248. 2 February 24, 1930. 
No. 251 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
[C 1358/230/18] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 22, 1930 


Dear Graham, 

We have had correspondence from Tyrrell lately on the subject of Franco- 
German co-operation and there is one aspect of this question on which Van- 
sittart has asked me to write to you, as we should be glad to have your views. 

2. It had been suggested to Tyrrell that France was moving in the direc- 
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tion of co-operation with Germany, economic if not political, from which we 
were to be excluded. We have made enquiries from Rumbold as to the 
German point of view on this. He does not see much to support the theory 
and thinks there is little likelihood of Germany agreeing to any combination 
from which we should be excluded. He understands from various authorities 
that, though there is a good deal of talk about co-operation, there is not 
much concrete result. We ourselves are inclined to the view that there is 
not much solid basis for such a development in the economic sphere, beyond 
the possibility of arrangements over the Saar Mines, the Steel and Potash 
Cartels and so on. On the other hand, if we look at the matter in its political 
aspect, it is true that we have reached a turning point in European affairs. 
The war has been liquidated and a new orientation is to be expected. Ger- 
many has her aspirations both economic and political. France has still her 
insatiable appetite for security. 

g. I need not go into further detail about this side of the matter. What is 
of direct concern to you is how Italy comes into the picture. A French 
outside observer, who spoke recently to Tyrrell, suggested that one motive in 
France for cultivating Germany was a desire to forestall Italy,2 and we have 
enough to show that France is not a little nervous of an Italo-German 
rapprochement. The Hungarian Minister in Paris is said to have remarked 
to a friend last autumn that ‘L’Jtalie va avoir [’ Allemagne et dés qu'elle aura elle 
marchera.’ Tyrrell also tells us that the French Catholic Mission which 
visited Germany last December to exchange views with the Centre Party was 
to a great extent the result of anxiety in Paris as to the contacts of the 
German Centre Party with Italy. The initiative for this mission came from 
the French side, and although it is difficult to say how far its motives were 
religious and how far political, Francois Marsal, who headed it, had inter- 
views with Doumergue and Tardieu before leaving Paris. 

4. It is interesting in this connexion that within the last few days Grandi 
has suggested, in conversation with Tardieu here, that Italy and France 
should get together and discuss things generally, including political issues. 
Tardieu replied that this hardly seemed to be within the scope of a naval 
disarmament conference. Grandi retorted that he had raised the question 
because, failing a general settlement with France, Italy would have to 
approach Germany and Russia. To this Tardieu answered that if Italy came 
to him with threats of this kind she could hardly expect him to fall in with 
Italian demands for naval parity with France. Grandi at once protested 
that he had been misunderstood. He had meant no threat and begged that 
the conversation might be forgotten! This is of course the French version 
and must be discounted as such. But it is symptomatic all the same. 

5. So far as German relations with Italy are concerned, Rumbold’s view 
is that there is no perceptible change. Germans have a sentimental liking 
for Italy but their interest does not seem to extend further. They enjoy 
Franco-Italian quarrels but do not take them seriously. On the other hand 
they seem to regard Italo-Yugoslav hostility as more likely to lead to serious 

1 See No. 246. 2 See No. 233. 
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trouble, if Mussolini remains dictator. According to Rumbold the idea of 
a Germano-Austro-Italian understanding is hardly likely to be entertained 
by serious people in view of the history of the Triple Alliance, and he 
mentions that fusion with German-Austria and the Tyrolese question appear 
to have receded into the background. He states that the question of contacts 
with Italy was not mentioned during the visit of the French Catholic Mission 
to Germany. 

6. We should be glad of your views as to the position and policy of Italy 
in this connexion. The new agreement between Austria and Italy naturally 
sets one thinking although, on the fact [face] of it, it appears to be entirely 
innocuous. On the other hand, the French, as is shown above, are evidently 
nervous of a rapprochement between Italy and Germany. Is the Austrian 
agreement a stage in such a development? Is Italy really making advances 
to Germany, and if so with what object? 

7. Mussolini may, for instance, be counting on the Austrian Treaty to 
play a useful part in the construction of a Germano-Austro-Italian bloc 
opposed to France and the Little Entente, and Schober’s recent remark 
about Austria serving as a bridge between Italy and Germany and his 
reference to ‘another group of Powers’ (see Phipps’ telegram No. 53 of 
February roth) show that this idea has been planted in his mind. In any 
case the Treaty will give Mussolini a convenient pretext for reversing his 
anti-Austrian policy in South Tyrol, which was becoming open to very 
adverse comment. From our point of view here, although we are not in- 
clined to attach undue importance to the Austro-Italian Treaty, we are 
inclined to think that Italian efforts to draw Austria into her orbit require 
careful watching and that we should discourage Austria from playing 
Italy’s game. 

8. One point of some importance stands out from Rumbold’s letters on 
this question, namely, the prominence in the German mind of the question 
of their Eastern frontier. The French Catholic Mission to Germany rather 
came to grief over this question, which created an unfortunate incident. 
A resolution was proposed that ‘Satisfactory co-operation between European 
peoples presupposes a Franco-German understanding. To achieve under- 
standing is one of the most important tasks of the Catholics of both countries. 
This, in turn, involves the removal of distrust, and for this a knowledge of 
the national feeling in both States is the most important factor.’ It appears 
that during the preliminary discussion of this resolution one of the deputies 
for Oppeln, a priest, remarked that it was all very well to talk about an 
understanding, but that so long as the German Eastern frontier ran as it did 
the talk wasidle. The French replied that they had not come to discuss political 
questions. The resolution was passed, but there was considerable embarrass- 
ment on both sides, and the French were left with the impression that the 
German grievance was more deeply seated than they had supposed. 

g. Another indication of the prominence of this question in German 
minds is afforded by a recent speech of Briining, the German Centre leader. 

3 No. 242. 
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In criticising the Polish Liquidation Bill in the Reichstag he used the follow- 
ing words:— ‘In principle, we want to come to a peaceful and harmonious 
solution of the Polish question, but we cannot give our consent to a settle- 
ment such as the Polish liquidation agreement which could become an 
obstacle to the solution in a spirit of reason and justice of the problems of the 
East which are still open.’ 

10. In all this we are a little puzzled as to what to think of the Italian 
attitude. Of course we can reason on crude lines and say that it would suit 
Italy very well to make a bargain with Germany for mutual support, Italy 
assisting Germany towards a rectification of the German Eastern frontier 
and Germany supporting Italy in a forward policy in Yugoslavia. Or that, 
now. that Germany has secured the evacuation of the Rhineland, she may 
be looking round for a new orientation before dealing with some other point 
on her European programme. But, as I say, this may be rather crude 
reasoning. The fact remains that the French are apprehensive of an Italo- 
German combination and the possibility may exist of some further motive 
on the part of Mussolini in the agreement with Austria or in making advances 
to Germany, if she is in fact doing so. We should be glad of your views on the 
whole question. 

11. Since writing the above, a despatch has been received from Tyrrell 
covering the whole ground of French policy in Europe. I enclose an advance 
copy,‘ as it has a very direct bearing on the points at issue. 

OrME SARGENT 


4 No. 247 is not reprinted. 


No. 252 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 13 Telegraphic [C 1390/68/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1930, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 20! (of February 19th. German Reparations Settle- 
ment). 

The Polish Ambassador expressed to me on the 2ist instant the anxiety 
of his government at difficulties experienced in Berlin over the German-— 
Polish agreement, and urged that His Majesty’s Government should make 
representations. 

2. The position is not one in which His Majesty’s Government can 
possibly intervene officially, and the German government seem to be doing 
all in their power to secure passage of agreement. But if you see no objection 
and are able to find a suitable opportunity you should express to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs the earnest hope that he will be successful in securing the 
passage of the agreement, the rejection of which would leave a gap in the 
complete liquidation of the past which it is our earnest desire to see effected. 
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3. For your information I would add that legally speaking it does not 
seem possible to maintain that Polish agreement is an integral part of the 
General Reparations Agreement. 

4. I did not give Polish Ambassador any reason to expect action of any 
kind on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 8. 


No. 253 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C 1358/230/18] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1930 


Dear Rumbold, 

I have to thank you for your very interesting letter! of the 13th instant on 
recent rumours of proposals for Franco-German economic or political co- 
operation. I have talked it over with Vansittart and he wishes me to put 
the following points to you. 

2. The predominant impression which remains in our minds from reading 
your letter is that the Eastern frontier is, and will, so far as can be foreseen, 
continue to be, the principal criterion of German foreign policy. The vague 
talk of rapprochement between France and Germany, through whatever 
channels it may be carried on and whatever immediate objectives it may 
pursue, is bound, sooner rather than later, to stumble on this obstacle; and, 
except on the remote hypothesis of the acceptance by France of German 
ambitions for a modification of her Eastern frontier, the rapprochement 
cannot have concrete results of any magnitude. Similarly, the talk of 
a Germano-Italian rapprochement is likely to remain academic for the 
reason that Italy is not interested in, and could not render any very vital 
assistance to Germany in connexion with, the Eastern frontier problem. 

3. So much seems clear. But what is not clear is whether we ought to 
conclude therefrom that Germany, so soon as the old problems of foreign 
policy (i.e. reparation and Rhineland) are out of the way, is forthwith 
going to concentrate her efforts, deliberately and openly, on the Polish 
question ; or whether we should be safe in assuming that, although this is her 
ulterior objective (the Anschluss being relegated to a quite secondary position 
in her ambitions), she will for the time being prefer not to show her hand and 
to devote herself to consolidating her political and economic position both 
at home and abroad, playing in the meantime with France’s proposals for 
economic cooperation but not in any way committing herself politically. 

4. I suppose the answer is that it is too soon to judge, and that Germany 
herself does not yet know. Much may depend on what party gets control of 
foreign affairs. If the Industrialists (i.e. the Volkspartei) keep the control in 
their hands, then there will be no aggressive foreign policy but intensive 
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internal reorganisation. If, on the other hand, the Nationalists or the Right 
Wing of the Centre Party are at the helm, we may expect a concentrated 
effort to open the Polish question. 

5. I have put the matter as we see it here in order to provoke you to a 
further expression of opinion on the probable future developments of 
German foreign policy. It is clear that the removal of the old problems from 
the scene must lead to a new outlook on foreign policy in Germany; and in 
view of the repercussions which this new outlook must have on Europe 
generally, we cannot watch it too closely in its initial phases. You are, of 
course, following the position from close quarters, and we hope that you will 
let us have in due time the fruits of your observation. 


O. G. SARGENT 
No. 254 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
[C 1136/121/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1930 


Dear Eric, 

I think it would be useful that you should see the minutes which were 
written on your despatch No. 58! of February 5th regarding disarmament. 

I hasten to add, however, that since Dalton wrote his minute, your subse- 
quent despatches have reassured him that the position is not deteriorating 
as he had feared at the time. I hope that you will be able to confirm this 
impression. At the same time I should be glad to know whether the course 
of action which your humble servant has suggested as the right one for 
H.M.G. to follow in present circ[umstance]s meets with your approval. 

To turn to the two actual suggestions which I have made in my minute. 
The first is so self-evident that it is hardly worth calling your attention to it, 
namely that you should tell us if and when Schober would like us to make 
a further display of intervention. The second, however, is more contentious, 
i.e. that a hint should be dropped to the Socialists not to embarrass Schober 
at the present time by factious opposition. I have spoken to Dalton as 
regards this suggestion and it was decided that I should obtain your views 
first of all on the following points :— 


(1) Do you think that, in view of the constantly changing position, it 
would still be useful to Schober personally and in the interests of dis- 
armament generally if a hint were dropped to the Socialists in the sense 
suggested ? 

(2) If such a hint is desirable, should it be conveyed by you or would it 
come better through the indirect and tortuous channels of the Second 
International? In that case its origin would be so disguised that the 
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Viennese Socialists, on receiving it, might not even realise that it emanated 
from British sources, let alone from a member of H.M. Government. 

(3) In order to render such advice more palatable to the Viennese 
Socialists, would it be permissible to accompany it with some information 
about Schober’s declaration to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations on the subject of disarmament? 


We will await your views on these three questions with considerable 
interest. 

Just one thing more. Dalton asked me to tell you that Meinl? has again 
written to him. His letter was devoted entirely to economic questions such 
as the Tariff Truce, etc. Dalton wishes you to know that he is going to send 
him a very non-committal answer which Meinl will find it hard to make any 
use of either politically or for his personal aggrandisement. 

Yours ever, 
H. M. KNatTcHBULL-HuGEssEN3 
(for O. G. S.) 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 254 


Minutes by Mr. Dalton, Mr. Sargent and Sir R. Vansittart 


This is not very pleasant reading. The view, which I was inclined to hold 
but relinquished in face of the combined opinion of Sir R. Lindsay and 
Mr. Sargent, was that disarmament should have been discussed at the Hague 
& its actual completion made a condition of H.M.G. waiving their veto, 
through the Reparations Commission, on future Austrian Loans. My 
reading of the surface appearances of the present situation is that Dr. Seipel 
is undermining Herr Schober, & that the Heimwehr, banking on the 
apparent recent inertia of H.M.G., is getting its tail up again. 

The effect of the letter of the S of S to Herr St[rJeeruwitz in September,* 
of the Parliamentary answers in November,’ & of the skilful diplomacy of 
Sir E. Phipps seems to be evaporating. The Vienna Rothschilds are still 
financing breaches of the Peace Treaty. 

What does the Central Dept recommend should be done to prevent any 
further degeneration? 

H.D. 
12/2 


To sum up, our policy, I venture to think, should continue to be that of 
assisting and encouraging Schober as being the only man in Austria both 
willing and capable to carry through disarmament which is bound to be 
very difficult and very gradual. 

2 Herr Julius Meinl was a prominent Austrian businessman. 


3 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen was evidently temporarily employed in the Central Depart- 


ment of the Foreign Office. 
4 No. 10. 5 See No. 50, note 1. 
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For this very reason we have up till now been careful to avoid the exercise 
of pressure for the purpose of extorting from him pledges as regards im- 
meditate [stc] disarmament which he could not give without being accused 
by his own country of being a traitor or by us of being a liar. 

At The Hague we obtained from him what I am convinced was the 
maximum we could safely ask for, i.e. a general undertaking without time 
limit or specific definition of what we mean by disarmament. To have asked 
for more under threat of maintaining Austria’s liability to reparations and 
her financial servitude—even if it had been as a matter of practical politics 
in our power to do so—would I am sure have led to Schober’s fall and his 
replacement either by Seipel, by whom disarmament would have been 
relegated to the Greek Calends, or by a government of the Left which would 
at once have precipitated a clash between the Heimwehr and the Schutz- 
bund with uncalculable results. 

As for the present position, nothing has happened beyond the fact that the 
nearer we get to the problem of disarmament the clearer become the 
difficulties which we have always foreseen. The Heimwehr and Seipel will 
undoubtedly increase their efforts to prevent disarmament, and all that we 
can usefully do for the present, it seems to me, is not to get into Schober’s 
way by unsolicited offers of advice or assistance, and by avoiding all occasion 
for nagging and threats. That is assuming that we trust him, and our whole 
policy is based on that assumption. In the unlikely event of intervention in 
some form or other by us and the French being welcome to Schober as 
strengthening his hand, Sir E. Phipps will no doubt tell us, and we should 
I think be guided by him. 

One point strikes me, however, in the present despatch. Sir E. Phipps 
says that Schober is being attacked not only by the Heimwehr and Seipel— 
which js natural and inevitable—but by the Socialists, which surely might 
be avoided. If a word of warning could be passed to them, it might ease 
Schober’s position and relieve him of the necessity of having to defend himself 
on two fronts simultaneously. 

O. G. SARGENT 
February 14th, 1930. 


Schober is certainly the only possibility & we must do all we can both to 
support & not to embarrass him. 

We had better write to Sir E. Phipps as in the last part of the penultimate 
paragraph of Mr Sargent’s minute. 

The action suggested in the last paragraph of that minute might also be 
sanctioned. 

RV Feb 146 
A.H. 
6 These minutes were initialled by Mr. Henderson. Sir E. Phipps stated in particular 


in his letter of March 5 in reply to Mr. Sargent’s letter that he agreed ‘both as to the right 
reading of the past and the proper course to be followed in the future.’ 
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No. 255 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
[C 1580/r014/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1930 


My dear Eric, 

We have gone very carefully into the question of the implications of the 
recent Austro-Italian Treaty, and although it is a little early to estimate its 
object and effect, it may be useful to you to know what we think of it. 

2. In the first place, it seems to be nothing more than an ordinary arbitra- 
tion and conciliation treaty without any political or military provisions. On 
the other hand, it furnishes Mussolini with a convenient pretext for reversing 
his anti-Austrian policy in South Tyrol which threatened to become an 
international scandal very prejudicial to the reputation of Fascism. 

3. It is, of course, possible that Mussolini may hope to use the Treaty as 
a basis on which to build some sort of political rapprochement with Austria 
as he has been trying to do with Hungary (cf. Italo-Hungarian Treaty of 
1927) as part of his policy of ‘encircling’ Yugoslavia. At any rate Yugoslavia 
is sure to interpret it in this way with the usual unfortunate effect on Italo- 
Yugoslav relations. It is, however, not likely that Austria will cooperate in 
this scheme with any enthusiasm unless the Little Entente and France are 
foolish enough to provoke her. 

4. Again, it seems probable that Mussolini 1s counting on this Treaty to 
play a useful part in the construction of a Germano-Austro-Italian bloc 
opposed to France and the Little Entente, and Schober’s injudicious remarks 
about Austria serving as a bridge between Italy and Germany (Rumbold’s 
despatch No. 97! of February 7th) and his equally injudicious references to 
‘another group of Powers’ (your telegram No. 5? of the roth February) show 
that this idea has been planted in his mind. On the other hand, he seems 
to realise the danger of embarking on this course or else he would not be 
proposing visits to London and Paris and the conclusion with France of a 
Treaty similar to the present one. (Your telegram No. 73 of February 13th.) 

5. As regards Germany, it is natural in the present circumstances that 
she should scoff at Austria serving as a bridge between her and Italy. In 
present circumstances Germany has far less inducement than Italy for 
playing with the idea of an anti-French Italo-German bloc. On the contrary, 
from confidential information which we have received from Tyrrell, it is 
evident that France is working hard to induce her to go in for the idea of 
Franco-German cooperation, first in the economic and eventually in the 
political sphere, her underlying motive being, no doubt, to divert Germany’s 
thoughts from the terrifying idea of a Germano-Italian entente. How far 
Germany is going to respond to France’s blandishments remains to be seen. 
Rumbold is sceptical. But, on the other hand, he is careful to point out that 
Germany is equally indifferent to the advances of Italy which she refuses to 
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take seriously. Let us hope that this becoming modesty in the presence of 
her wooers means that, now that the reparation and evacuation questions are 
out of the way, she is for the present going to concentrate on internal re- 
construction and development rather than on any particular external 
problem such as the Corridor or Anschluss. She will obviously be much 
better able to tackle these if and when she has established herself once more 
as the predominant commercial and industrial country in Europe, either by 
cooperating with France or by controlling her economically. On the other 
hand, were Germany intending now to tackle the Anschluss question, it is 
difficult to see what assistance Italy could offer her. The Germano-Austro- 
Italian bloc would in fact go a long way towards strengthening Austrian 
independence and would to that extent be actually detrimental to the 
Anschluss policy. As a matter of fact, Rumbold’s impression is that the 
Anschluss question has sunk into the background (if it can be said ever to 
have been anywhere else) and that, as far as foreign affairs are concerned, 
the Polish frontier question is the only one to which Germany attaches any 
real importance. There would not seem, therefore, in spite of French fears, 
to be any immediate danger of an unholy alliance materialising between 
Italy and Germany into which poor little Austria might be pushed by means 
of her Italian Treaty. 

6. If you agree with this diagnosis, what do you say to the suggestion that, 
as far as the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the present 
Treaty is concerned, the following would be the correct line to take? 


(a) Although we need not attach any particular importance to the 
Treaty, we should watch carefully the efforts which Italy is probably 
making to draw Austria into her orbit. 

(5) We ought to do our best to discourage Austria from playing Italy’s 
game, either in opposition to the Little Entente and Yugoslavia in par- 
ticular, or as a bridge between Rome and Berlin. 

(c) For this purpose we should assist Schober to counteract any bad 
effects his Italian Treaty may have in this direction by encouraging his 
idea of visiting Paris and London and concluding a similar Treaty with 
France. 

Perhaps in other circumstances we might have been inclined to say to 
Schober that we don’t want him in London until he has given tangible 
proof of his willingness and ability to bring about disarmament, but as 
things are we do not want to link up these two questions lest by doing so 
we may make it impossible for him to pay this visit to London when and 
as soon as he wants to; and if the present opportunity is allowed to slip by 
it may never return. Moreover, it would be undesirable that he should 
go to Paris without coming here, and equally that he should give up going 
to Paris because he cannot come here. 


7. As regards the other points (a) and (4), you will, I know, keep a watch 
on how things develop and keep an eye open for any opportunities which 
may occur for carrying out this policy. 
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8. As regards (c) our telegram No. 54 has already clinched the matter. 
O. G. SARGENT 
4 Not printed. This telegram of February 24 authorized Sir E. Phipps to ‘inform 
Chancellor that it will give His Mayjesty’s Government great satisfaction to see him in 


London at any time convenient to himself.’ Herr Schober visited Paris from April 28 to May 1 
and London from May | to 3. 


No. 256 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 25, 2.35 p.m.) 


No. 26 Telegraphic [C 1592/1495/3] 


BERLIN, February 25, 1930, 1.50 p.m. 


Austrian Chancellor’s visit! has been distinctly successful and he made an 
excellent impression on members of government and the press. 

Secretary of State tells me that Austrian Chancellor told German govern- 
ment that Signor Mussolini had held out hopes of being able to ease the 
situation of Germans in South Tyrol. Secretary of State observed however 
that Signor Mussolini would not be able to do very much in that direction. 
Speaking generally Secretary of State said that except for projected Austro- 
German commercial treaty there were really no questions to discuss with 
Austria. The Anschluss was not a practical issue at present. Indeed there 
have been hardly any references to it in German press in connexion with 
Austrian Chancellor’s visit. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 26, repeated to Vienna. 


¥ Herr Schober had visited Berlin from February 22-4. 


No. 257 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 25, 9 p.m.) 


No. 27 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 51/132] 


BERLIN, February 25, 1930, 8.5 p.m. 


(? Your telegram No. 13.)! 

I am doubtful as to the wisdom of taking action suggested at this stage. 
German Government are already doing all in their power to convince Com- 
mittee of Reichstag that the Polish Agreement is indispensable, and they 
summoned German Minister from Warsaw on Friday? to reason with Centre 
party and People’s party. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is convinced of the value of agreement as the 
only hope of preserving German minority, but he realises that he cannot get 
it through the Reichstag except as an integral part of the reparations settle- 

1 No. 252. 2 February 21, 1930. 
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ment. He is taking a strong line in the Cabinet, and is, I believe, determined 
to hold them together on this point. I feel, therefore, that his position will be 
stronger if he is able to say that neither I nor my French colleague have 
exerted any pressure on him. With this my French colleague agrees. 

So far only Democrats and Socialists are solidly supporting the Govern- 
ment. Other parties and majority of the press urge separation of Polish 
Agreement from general agreement. Nevertheless, opinion of Ministry is 
that in the end this opposition will be overcome. 

The press this morning announces that, while Polish Agreement has been 
temporarily separated in order to speed up consideration of the rest of the 
settlement, it will be reinstated when the whole settlement comes up for its 
third reading.3 

(Repeated to Warsaw.) 


3 In his telegram No. 14 to Berlin of February 26 Mr. Henderson stated: ‘I leave question 
of representations entirely to your judgment.’ 


No. 258 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 3) 
No. 31 [C 1732/76/62] 
PRAGUE, February 26, 1930 
S1r, 

I have the honour to report that the Agrarian newspaper ‘Venkov’ has 
published an interview with Dr. VozZenilek, President of the Bodenamt,' on 
his return from Paris where he has been helping M. Osusky at the Conference 
of delegates of the Little Entente and Hungary which has been convened to 
settle certain questions of detail and to draft the final text of the decisions of 
the Hague Conference concerning the liquidation of the Hungarian claims 
against Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

2. Dr. Vozenilek said that it was quite true that serious difficulties had 
arisen owing to the attitude of the Hungarians who had endeavoured, by 
means of an inaccurate interpretation of the agreement, to modify in their 
favour the character and the general tenour of the Hague Conference. The 
Hungarian Delegation demanded that the ‘A’ fund should only serve to 
cover Czechoslovakia up to the amount of 300,000 cadastral ‘arpents’ which 
had been seized from Hungarian claimants who had already presented their 
claims or given due notice of their intention to do so. The fund however 
should not apply to claimants who presented their claims in future. Further 
Hungary demanded a guarantee that Czechoslovakia would leave to the 
Hungarian claimants 200,000 ‘arpents’ which had been exempted from 
seizure. The Czechoslovak Delegation for their part had insisted that there 
should be no departure from the principles agreed to at the Hague, that is 
to say that fund ‘A’ should be used to indemnify the Republic for all present 
or future law suits which might be brought by the great Hungarian land 

' Land Office. 
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owners without taking any account of the quantity of land expropriated 
or the amount which might remain to them after the execution of the 
Reform. They refused to give any guarantee as regards the proportion 
of landed estates which would be left in the possession of the great 
Hungarian land owners since a claim of this sort would be contrary to the 
Czechoslovak Agrarian Reform laws. The French President of the Con- 
ference as also the British representative had openly recognised the 
justice of the Czechoslovakian thesis, whereas the Italian representative 
Brocchi had supported the Hungarians in their efforts to interpret the Hague 
decisions to their own profit. M. Osusky had proved to the Hungarians that 
they were encroaching seriously on the decisions of the Hague Conference 
and in the name of the Czechoslovak Delegation refused to continue to 
discuss the agreements already arrived at declaring himself ready to collabo- 
rate but only as regards the drafting and execution in its details of the Hague 
agreement. ‘The Czechoslovak representatives maintained the inviolability 
of the Czechoslovak laws; they were anxious to put into force the agreements 
which have been come to and would not allow themselves to be turned 
aside either by the efforts of the Hungarians or those of the States which 
support their pretensions. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Budapest. 

I have, &c., 
RONALD MACLEAY 


No. 259 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
[C 1234/230/18} 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1930 


My dear Tyrrell, 

Vansittart thought it advisable to give the substance of your letter to him 
of February 11th about the Franco-German rapprochement! to the President 
of the Board of Trade in order that if the question arose when he met 
Flandrin [Flandin] at Geneva, he should be in full possession of the informa- 
tion which you gave us. Of course, we did not mention Serruys’ name. 

2. We now understand from Mr. Graham’s private secretary that all 
that passed at Geneva was that Flandrin at luncheon one day expressed 
himself as very sympathetic to our attitude and anxious to assist as far as 
possible. He said that of course it was impossible for France to sign a Tariff 
Truce Agreement but that apart from that he was perfectly ready to co- 
operate, as far as possible, in any convention or agreement for improving 
the situation in the matter of unfair trade, dumping, etc. Mr. Graham got 
the impression that Flandrin was perfectly sincere and meant everything 
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that he had said. Flandrin also stated that Germany sympathised with the 
British attitude. Nothing was said about Franco-German industrial co- 
operation. 
g. I understand that on our side Mr. Graham made no move and said 
nothing about our attitude. 
O. G. SARGENT 


No. 260 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received February 28, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 4 Telegraphic [C 1686/76/62] 
PRAGUE, February 28, 1930, 7.20 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me last night to inform you that Com- 
mission now sitting in Paris to settle final drafting and practical application 
of certain decisions of Hague Conference, had reached a deadlock owing to 
obstructive attitude of Hungarian delegation. M. Benes wished you to know 
that if Hungarian government insisted on placing their own construction on 
Hague agreements and on limiting their application, the Czechoslovak 
government would be unable to ratify those agreements including the Young 
Plan, and other states of Little Entente would be forced to adopt the same 
attitude. Liquidation of Agrarian Reform question with Hungary was the 
principal item on credit side balance for Czechoslovak payment of liberation 
tax represented her chief liability. He could not possibly agree to this 
balance being now upset to her disadvantage. He said that French and 
English delegates entirely concurred in the standpoint of Czechoslovak 
delegation but that Hungarians were being supported by Italians. 

Czechoslovak point of view of questions at issue explained in my despatch 
No. 31.! 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Budapest. 

™ No. 258. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Balfour 
[C 2380/141/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1930 


Italo-Yugoslav Relations 


The presence in London of Signor Grandi as Italian representative at the 
Naval Conference offers a convenient opportunity of mentioning to him the 
preoccupation of His Majesty’s Government at the existing bad feeling 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
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The absence of cordial relations between the two countries is no new 
phenomenon. During past years His Majesty’s Government have repeatedly 
endeavoured without success to induce the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments to enter into discussions with one another for the purpose of settling 
their political differences. His Majesty’s Government have exerted them- 
selves in this sense because they have all along felt that this Italo-Yugoslav 
estrangement constitutes a serious danger to European peace, and secondly 
because so long as it continues the improvement in Franco-Italian relations, 
so important from the point of view of naval disarmament, is bound to be 
hampered and retarded thereby. 

Both parties have contributed towards the existing unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Italy for her part is to blame for concluding with Albania the Treaty 
of Tirana of November 27th, 1926, which the Yugoslavs resented as establish- 
ing a virtual Italian protectorate over Albania; whilst they regard the subse- 
quent Italo-Albanian Treaty of Defensive Alliance of November 22nd, 
1927, as constituting proof positive that Italy doubts the good faith of 
Yugoslavia and imputes aggressive designs to her policy. Italy is also at 
fault for the obstructive and supercilious attitude which she has adopted 
ever since the peace negotiations whenever the Yugoslav Government have 
attempted to initiate discussions in order to place relations on a more satis- 
factory footing. Indeed, throughout past years it has been the definite aim 
of the Italian Government to prevent Yugoslavia from developing into 
a great Power rivalling Italy in the Adriatic and enjoying a prominent 
position in the Danube Basin on the one hand and in the Balkans on the 
other. To this end they have devoted themselves to isolating Yugoslavia 
politically, first by preventing a rapprochement between her and any of her 
neighbours and secondly by endeavouring to put an end to the political 
co-operation now existing between France and Yugoslavia. In pursuance of 
this policy of encirclement the Italian Government have encouraged the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation in the hope thereby of embittering 
relations between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and have connived at the illicit 
import of arms and munitions from Italy into Bulgaria and Hungary in 
defiance of the mihtary clauses of the Peace Treaties. Nor has Italy disguised 
her wish to draw Hungary into her orbit so as to prevent any rapprochement 
between Budapest and Belgrade, which at one time seemed to be possible. 

Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 1s to be blamed for the irresponsible way in 
which in the early days after the war' she intrigued in Albania for the purpose 
of making and unmaking Albanian Governments, and for the inability of the 
Yugoslav Government to control their secret societies and prevent them from 
indulging in anti-Italian agitation. Furthermore, she has given grave offence 
to Italy by the conclusion on November 11th, 1927, of the pact with France 
under Article 4 of which the contracting parties engage themselves, in the 
event of an unprovoked attack by a third party, to concert together for the 
measures to be adopted within the framework of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. This pact has been described by Signor Mussolini as ‘a pistol 

1 The preceding seven words were added to the text by Mr. Sargent. 
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aimed at the heart of Italy’ and is regarded by the Italian Government as 
an effort on the part of France to bring about the military encirclement 
of Italy. Italo-Yugoslav relations are thus complicated by the rivalry of 
France and Italy for predominance in the Balkans. 

Apart from the above-mentioned factors which have served to envelop 
Italo- Yugoslav relations in an atmosphere of suspicion and illwill, there are 
no concrete cases in dispute to account for the mutual hostility of the two 
countries. All the contentious questions arising out of the post-war terri- 
torial settlements have been disposed of by means of the various treaties 
concluded between the two Governments. There are no political questions 
in suspense between them, and in normal circumstances it ought to be easy 
for them to place their relations on a satisfactory and cordial footing. Their 
failure to do so up to the present must be attributed primarily to Italian 
suspicions of Franco-Yugoslav collaboration, and for the rest to psycho- 
logical rather than purely political reasons. 

For the last 14 years there has been a complete deadlock, due to the fact 
that the Italian Government have refused to take up the Yugoslav problem 
except as part of the Franco-Italian problem. But now a recent despatch? 
from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome encourages the hope that in 
official circles in Italy at any rate better counsels are now beginning to 
prevail. The Yugoslav Minister, after informing Sir R. Graham on Feb. 20 
that he is always cordially received at the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and finds it much easier to settle small outstanding questions than he did two 
years ago, added that he had applied for an interview with Signor Mussolini 
whom he had not seen for fourteen months. 

In these circumstances the present moment would appear to be a particu- 
larly favourable one for our doing what we can to promote a détente between 
Italy and Yugoslavia by mentioning our preoccupations to Signor Grandi 
and expressing our gratification at the receipt of the above-mentioned report 
from Rome, which we hope may be taken to indicate that the Italian 
Government consider that circumstances are now favourable to their making 
an endeavour to establish friendly and cordial relations with Yugoslavia. 

J. BALFouR 
2 Rome despatch No. 138 of February 21, not printed. 


No. 262 


Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 1753/23/18] 
Secret BERLIN, February 28, 1930 


Dear Sargent, 

I am glad to hear from your letter of the 24th instant! that you found my 
letter of February 13th? interesting. I have no difficulty in answering your 
letter at once. 

1 No. 253. 2 No. 246. 
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2. In the first place let me say that you have quite correctly summed up 
in the second paragraph of your letter the impression I tried to give you in my 
letter of the 13th instant. As regards the question asked in the third para- 
graph on the subject of the probable course of Germany’s policy so soon as 
the old problems of foreign policy are out of the way, please refer to para- 
graph 6 of my despatch No. 7073 of October roth, and to paragraphs a, 3, 
5, 6 and 8 of my despatch No. 7084 of October 11th last. These two despatches 
give our appreciation of the course German policy is likely to follow in the 
immediate future. All I can do, therefore, is to elaborate a little what I have 
said in the despatches referred to above. 

3. It is rather hazardous in these days to endeavour to predict the future 
foreign policy of a country even for a couple of years ahead. So much, for 
instance, must depend on the relations between the governments of any two 
considerable countries at any given moment and on the reaction of those 
relations on other countries. But, as far as can be seen, Germany will for 
some time to come have to concentrate on putting her own house in order. 
Many questions call for solution. In the first place, the finances of the Reich 
require to be put on a solid footing. This involves adjustments as between the 
Reich and the ‘Lander’. We there touch the question of the ‘Einheitsstaat’.s 
Then there is the unemployment problem, which is almost as serious in 
Germany as it is in England. There is the law for the Protection of the 
Republic. There is the possibility of a fresh alignment of parties which may 
lead to the formation of a German Government based on a different Coali- 
tion to the present one. There is the question of electoral reform and even of 
revision of some admittedly obscure paragraphs of the Constitution. Such 
are some of the important questions which must now come up for settlement 
and consideration. 

4. But apart from these important internal questions we have to consider 
the question of personalities. Had Stresemann lived and had his health been 
good, it is conceivable that he would have attacked the Polish question, by 
which I mean Germany’s eastern frontiers, including the Corridor and 
Upper Silesia, rather earlier than we anticipate will be done in present 
circumstances. So far as I can see, there is no German statesman either in 
power or on the horizon who has Stresemann’s imagination and driving 
power. It is no doubt true that, realising that he had not long to live, he 
worked all the harder to solve the old problems of foreign policy. Then again 
there is the question of the personality of the President. Hindenburg is now 
82 years old and cannot last for ever. Indeed, I have been informed that 
when he has completed his term of office—if he lives to complete it—he will 
retire. The personalities of the German statesmen of the day must necessarily 
play a part in the determination of the course of German foreign policy. 

5. Ihe present parliamentary situation is too confused to enable an ob- 
server to predict what the outcome is likely to be. Obviously if the Nationalists 
got control of the Government, they might be expected to take up the Polish 
question at no distant date and with considerable vigour. But Hugenberg is 

3 No. 22. 4 No. 23. 5 Unitary state. 
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discredited and I think that the chances are that the government of Germany 
will, for the next few years, be based on a combination of moderate parties. 

6. The opposition to the German-—Polish Liquidation Agreement is 
sufficient proof that the question of Germany’s eastern frontiers is present in 
the minds of most Germans. One of the reasons advanced against the accep- 
tance of the German-—Polish agreement is that it consecrates for all time the 
present eastern frontiers of Germany. The supporters of the Agreement deny 
this and contend that, if the Reichstag rejects the Agreement, the result will 
be that the Poles will, in a comparatively short time, be able to root out the 
German element in Poland. Germany’s struggle for a possible revision of 
her eastern frontiers would thus, to a certain extent, lose its moral justifica- 
tion as in a short time no more Germans would be living in the territories in 
question. German East Prussia would be seriously endangered. I can add to 
this that I have not met a single German of any authority who is content to 
accept Germany’s present eastern frontiers as definitive. Indeed, Germans 
make no secret of their hope that the time will come when they will be able 
to obtain a revision of those frontiers. We cannot tell how they will set about 
obtaining such a revision. It may be that they would begin by working the 
minorities question for all it is worth in combination with Article 19 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations which provides for a reconsideration ‘of 
treaties which have become inapplicable and the consideration of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world’. Before raising the Polish question they would, no doubt, work up 
a big propaganda on the subject, in America for instance. But their relations 
with Russia at the time would, in my view, necessarily have a bearing on any 
attempt to open up the Polish question. If those relations were good, they 
might be encouraged to endeavour to obtain a revision of the eastern frontier. 
If they were bad, such an attempt would have less prospect of success. In 
fact, the state of affairs in Russia must be postulated before a satisfactory 
answer could be given to your question. 

7. My conclusions are, therefore, that Germany will for the time being, 
le. for the next few years, concentrate on consolidating her political and 
economic position at home in the first place. She may take up the disarma- 
ment question with great vigour in the immediate future, but the Polish 
question is not an actual issue for the moment. 

Yours ever, 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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Letter from Earl Granville (Brussels) to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
[C 1840]230/18] 
BRUSSELS, February 28, 1930 


My dear Hugessen, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 21st (No. CG. 1358/G)' enclosing 
Rumbold’s letter of February 13th,2 and also for despatch No. 127 
(C. 1570/230/18) of the 25th3 enclosing Tyrrell’s despatch No. 179.4 

I had not forgotten the papers you showed me in London, but have been 
waiting for Hymans’¢ return from Geneva before writing. I saw Willie de 
Griinne the other day and reminded him that he had said something to me 
just before the last Hague Conference about Mr. Snowden—that the Belgian 
opinion of him had quite changed since the summer and that he was now 
looked on almost as their last defender against certain French manceuvres— 
and I asked him to explain more fully what he had meant and whether 
they, the Belgians, were anxious about the rumours that seemed to be going 
about that the French were going in for rather serious economic negotiations 
with the Germans. Griinne denied that he had said anything as strong as 
I thought I remembered? and he assured me that they had no anxieties on 
the subject of Franco-German relations. He thought it quite likely that 
Monsieur Loucheur had been trying to make some trade arrangements 
with the Germans in connection with the industries in which he was person- 
ally interested, especially the electrical industries, but he did not believe 
there was more than that. 

This morning I was able to see Monsieur Hymans, who got back from 
Geneva on Monday® and leaves for Egypt with the King and Queen next 
Tuesday. I began by asking him about the Customs Conference, and he 
said that he had felt very hopeful when he left Geneva, as the only definitely 
expressed opposition to the proposal for a Customs Truce had come from the 
Italians, who had not however given him the impression that their opposi- 
tion was very serious; the French, though everybody knew that they were 
opposed to the idea, had abstained from stating their opposition, and he 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 246. 

3 This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

4 No. 247. 

S$ Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had minuted on February 11 that he had shown some 
papers to Lord Granville. The reference would appear to be to Nos. 231, 233, 236 and 237, 
and also to the letters to Mr. Grigg and Lord Tyrrell referred to in No. 237, notes 1 and 4 
respectively, and to Mr. Grigg’s reply of February 10, which stated in particular that the 
Belgian experts at The Hague had expressed ‘alarm at the vigour’ with which ‘a projected 
Franco-German marriage of economic convenience’ was being promoted by the French 
Government and the Bank of France. 

6 M. Hymans was Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

7 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen here minuted in the margin: ‘He said much the same to me 
before I left Brussels. H.M.K.-H.’ 

8 February 24, 1930. 
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hoped very much that they were willing, and even anxious, to co-operate in 
the other points dealt with by the Conference except the Customs Truce. 
This morning’s papers report that the French delegation have now definitely 
stated their opposition to the Customs Truce, but Monsieur Hymans does 
not think that that changes the situation as he sees it. . 

Leading up from this, I asked him whether he thought that there was 
anything special going on in the way of a Franco-German rapprochement. 
Monsieur Hymans said very decidedly, that he did not think so: the 
French at Geneva had been extremely civil to the Germans and had asked 
them at once to dinner, but he had had the impression that there were no 
negotiations whatever going on, and that the Germans were not at all 
inclined to be too friendly to the French beyond the ordinary courtesies; in 
fact on the question of the Customs Truce he had heard the Germans talking 
very straight to the French unofficially. 

One of the Belgian papers this morning strikes a note almost of alarm at 
the possibility of a German-—Austrian-Italian rapprochement; I referred to 
this and Monsieur Hymans was decidedly of opinion that any such rapproche- 
ment would be all to the good as the more Austria gained in self-confidence 
the less would the ‘Anschluss’ appeal to her. 

There is one point in Rumbold’s letter of February 13th to which I feel 
I ought to refer—the failure of both Landsberg and Horstmann to establish 
cordial relations with Belgium. This, as you know very well, is of course 
perfectly true, but I have noticed a very decided improvement, socially, this 
year. There are, of course, still, and there will be for many years to come, 
a very large number of Belgians whom nothing will induce to shake hands 
with a German if it can possibly be avoided; but one certainly sees the 
Horstmanns more this year, and there are now quite a number of Belgians 
who are quite ready to meet them socially and even to play bridge with him, 
and lots of Belgians have admitted to me that Frau Horstmann is a very nice 
woman. 

Yours ever, 
GRANVILLE 


No. 264 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recetved March 1, 2.50 p.m.) 


No. 13 Telegraphic [C 1691/121/3] 
VIENNA, March 1, 1930, 1.22 p.m. 


Mr. Sargent’s letter to me of the 24th of February respecting disarmament.! 

In my opinion position has improved owing to Chancellor’s increased 
prestige after his visit to Rome and Berlin, particularly former. 

Socialist opposition is now not unduly factious—but merely healthy. If it 


™ No. 254. 
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were to cease entirely and still more if it were to have turned into active 
support of Chancellor it would gravely compromise him with the Govern- 
ment parties without whose approval it would be impossible for him to carry 
out his disarmament plans. My French colleague is to see the Chancellor 
early next week and will enquire how those plans are progressing. 

If Doctor Schober’s reply should not be quite satisfactory I will ask for 
interview. 

Otherwise I shall not seek one until his reception day on the roth March. 

In any case I will inform you by telegraph of result of Comte de Clauzel’s 
conversation with him. 


No. 265 


Observations' by the Air Staff on the report of Air Attaché, Berlin, 
No. 488 dated 29th November, 1929? 


[C 1768/84/18] 


Secret AIR STAFF, March 1930 


The Air Staff have carefully considered the Report of the Air Attaché, 
Berlin, and are in general agreement with the opinions expressed in that 
part which deals with aviation in Germany. There are, however, a few 
points which call for comment or amplification; these will be found in 
Section I of this Memorandum. 

Further in Section II are certain aspects of aviation in Germany to which 
the Air Staff wish to draw special attention because of their importance and 
significance. 


Section I. 


(i) German Flying School at Witebsk. 


No previous information, other than the mention by Air Attaché, Berlin, 
in page 43 of his report, has been received of the existence of a German 
flying school at Witebsk in White Russia. On the other hand, information 
has frequently been received from secret sources that the Germans are main- 
taining a flying school at Lipetsk, some 250 miles S.S.E. of Moscow, where 
tactical training and air exercises are carried out by officers of the Reichswehr. 

The existence of a school at Witebsk is, in the opinion of the Air Staff, 
rather unlikely. This place is only about 85 miles from the Polish frontier, 
and moreover is reported to be the location of certain units of the Russian 
Air Force. | 

It is possible that the similarity of the names of the two places has led to 
some confusion as to the exact location of the reported school. It 1s fairly well 

1 These observations were received in the Foreign Office on March 4 under cover of 
a brief letter of March 3 from the Air Ministry. 


2 The enclosure in No. 102. 
3 See the second paragraph of Section IIA, ibid. 
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established that some form of German air activity is being carried out at 
Lipetsk. 


(ii) Government Flying Training. 

It is considered that the training carried out at Deutsche Verkehrs- 
fliegerschule, (D.V.F.S.) the commercial pilots’ school, Brunswick, is very 
thorough, and that the pilots who qualify for Certificate[s] Band C undoubtedly 
attain a high degree of skull. 


(iti) Amateur flying in Germany. 

The steady growth and development of amateur flying in Germany, 
despite the fact that it may not be subsidised by the State, illustrates the 
interest being shewn in aviation in Germany. Pilots trained at the semi- 
official schools and amateur clubs attain about the same standard of flying 
proficiency as those trained at the light aeroplane clubs in this country. 
Although the military value of this category of pilot is limited mainly to 
their ability to fly, they form a potential reserve of pilots and with further 
training would be of undoubted value in the event of Germany becoming 
engaged in war. 


(iv) Summary of Pilots. 

Owing to the apparent discrepancy between the figures quoted on pages 
18 and 354 of the report, misapprehension may exist as to the actual numbers 
at present being trained each year. The Air Staff accept the latter figure 
(400) as being approximately correct. The discrepancy is explained by the 
fact that the figures on page 18 are not all new registrations, (as is the case of 
those quoted on page 35), 1.e. a large percentage of B pilots have previously 
been registered as A pilots. 


(v) Contravention of Treaty restrictions. 


The report quotes instances of contraventions of the restrictions imposed 
under the Paris Air Agreement, 1926. This has been confirmed from other 
sources. It is perhaps only natural that Germany would strive in some manner 
to evade these restrictions and that she would achieve some measure of 
success in so doing. It is considered that careful watch should be kept on 
these illegal activities, particularly as the power of investigation under the 
Treaty’ is now vested in the more benevolent control of the League of 
Nations. The Air Staff consider that representation should be made on all 
cases of major infractions which can be substantiated. 

It is mentioned in the report that Germany’s illegal air activities have not 
been as extensive as might have been expected and that in certain directions 
Germany does not appear to have taken full advantage of the possibilities 
left open by the Paris Air Agreement, 1926. The Air Staff are unable to 
amplify this remark by quoting instances in which Germany appears to 

4 Page 18 is not printed. Page 35 comprised paragraphs 7-9 of Section VIII, tdid. 
5 Of Versailles. 
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have neglected to take the opportunities afforded her. They are rather of the 
opinion that Germany has fully considered every important aspect of mili- 
tary aviation, and that Air Attaché, Berlin, may wish to infer by his remarks 
that for certain internal political reasons and also because of the occupation 
of the Rhineland, Germany has not considered it advisable to run the risk 
of political criticism and opposition from the ex-allied powers by a more 
extensive and open development of military aviation. 


(vi) Ground Organisation. 


Air Attaché, Berlin, refers to the vast system of first class aerodromes and 
landing grounds with up-to-date equipment which extend throughout 
Germany. It is difficult to see how this development was necessary to meet 
the normal requirements of civil aviation, and certainly it has proved to be 
economically unsound. The location of certain aerodromes and landing 
grounds point[s] to them having a greater strategical and tactical value 
than commercial importance. 


(vii) Azr Power of Germany vis-a-vis France and Poland. 


The Air Staff concur in the opinion expressed in the report that Germany 
does not at present possess a striking air force; nor is it considered possible 
that Germany could bring an air force into being, within a period of ap- 
proximately six weeks, either by the construction of military aircraft or by 
improvisation from her existing civil air fleet, with which she could hope to 
oppose successfully even a second class air power, say like Poland, and 
certainly not an air power of the strength of France. Also it is evident that 
under the existing circumstances she would be comparatively helpless against 
any determined air attacks directed against her vulnerable industrial areas. 

The ability of Germany to produce a striking air force within a given 
period of time will be discussed later. 


(viii) Forecast of a future German Air Force. 


The forecast of a future German Air Force, given by Air Attaché, Berlin, 
commencing at page 40° of his report is the first information that has been 
received elaborating any scheme of this kind in terms of units. It has been 
regarded as probable that some such organisation has actually been worked 
out by the Ministry of Defence, and the organisation as reported by Air 
Attaché, Berlin, is, in the opinion of the Air Staff, feasible and sound. 


Section IT, 


(i) Interest shewn by the Ministry of Defence in air matters. 


Considerable interest, and to some extent activity, in air matters is being 
shewn by the Ministry of Defence outside their legitimate province. This is 
instanced by their contribution of funds for the training of military personnel, 
the chartering of aircraft for tactical exercises, and the fact that naval and 


6 i.e. from the concluding sentences of the second paragraph of Section IX, ibid. 
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military personnel in excess of the authorised numbers have been given 
instruction in aviation. The Air Staff has evidence from independent sources 
confirming the statements of Air Attaché, Berlin. 

Further indication that a military influence is exerted within civil aviation 
circles is shewn by the employment of numbers of ex-officers in the Abteilung 
fiir Luftfahrt (Air Department of the Ministry of Transport), the systematic 
exchange of information between the Reichsverkehrsministerium (The 
Ministry of Transport) and the Reichswehrministerium (Ministry of Defence) 
and the keeping-up of the tradition of the wartime air services. 

The fact that the Navy is illegally engaging in aviation is also confirmed 
by other reports. 


(ii) Deutsche Luft Hansa. 


A controlling interest in German commercial aviation is held by the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa, a civil company ostensibly, but in effect a Government depart- 
ment administered by a board of 64 members with varied interests of a com- 
mercial, municipal, and financial kind. The air lines maintained by this 
company, particularly the short internal routes are economically wasteful 
and almost entirely dependent on the large subsidies granted by the Reich. 
Both the Ministry of ‘Transport and the Deutsche Luft Hansa have been 
subjected to much adverse criticism from Socialist and Centre Party circles 
in this connection. 


(iti) Azrcraft Industry. 


The Aircraft industry is also heavily subsidised by the Government whose 
policy it is to support, by these means, the leading manufacturers of aircraft 
and engines. Recently, however, these subsidies have been decreased, and 
this has led the industry lately to increase their activities abroad. 

Design of aircraft 1s at present mainly centred on experimental work and 
the production of many varied types. There is little indication of any firms 
adopting standardisation or mass production. The Air Staff wish to empha- 
sise the opinion expressed in the report as to Germany’s capacity to increase 
very considerably her output of aircraft and engines within a short space of 
time, and also her effort to overcome the restrictions placed on military air- 
craft by the conversion of commercial aircraft to military type at branch 
factories established abroad. The Air Staff are of the opinion that the train- 
ing of personnel rather than the production of material will be the limiting 
factor in the rapid development of an air force. 


(iv) Industrial Mobilisation. 


The Air Staff regard as important the reference made by Air Attaché, 
Berlin, that in any scheme of industrial mobilisation, the production of 
aircraft becomes a prominent feature, and that the ultimate maximum 
Capacity in terms of aircraft within nine months of mobilisation, would 
reach a higher figure than Germany’s highest production during the 
late war. 
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(v) Convertibility of Civil aircraft to military type. 

Reference is made by Air Attaché, in his report, to the production in 
Germany of commercial aircraft which are easily converted into military 
types, and to the fact that two types produced by the Junkers Company, 
namely the G. 24 and W. 33, are being offered by the firm to a number of 
foreign governments as fulfilling the dual purpose of both a commercial and 
military aircraft. As to whether the manufacture and export of such air- 
craft can be regarded as constituting a violation of the terms of the Paris 
Air Agreement, 1926, or of the German War Material Law of June 27th, 
1927, the opinion of the Air Staff is, that the German Government cannot 
be held to have contravened these Treaty regulations unless it can be proved 
that such civil aircraft are actually converted to military type, or that the 
manufacture of armament or component parts of a specific military character 
and their fitting to aircraft, definitely takes place in Germany. 

When the Nine Rules, limiting the size and performance of civil aircraft 
in Germany, were instituted in 1922,7 certain German aircraft firms estab- 
lished branch factories in foreign countries partly to evade these restrictions 
and also to manufacture military aircraft. The Paris Air Agreement, 1926, 
withdrew the embargo placed on the limitation of performance of German 
civil aircraft, and since that date the German firms have utilised these 
factories mainly for the production of military types with which to gain 
experience and to experiment. This experience undoubtedly would be 
a considerable asset in the development of a German air force. It is interest- 
ing to note that some of the military types produced possess a performance 
little below that of similar military types produced in England and by other 
powers. 

There has been no secrecy about the production of military types in these 
branch factories outside Germany. The firms of Junkers and Rohrbach 
have publicly issued catalogues shewing types of aircraft fitted with machine 
guns, mountings, bomb racks, etc. The Rohrbach firm, however, closed 
down their factory in Denmark early in 1928. 


(vi) Striking Air Force. 

It is considered that Germany could produce an air force of the size 
mentioned in page 428 of the report, with the necessary initial and reserve 
aircraft pilots, mechanics and craftsmen, after an uninterrupted interval of 
approximately two months. By instituting a period of intensive training, the 
pilots manning the aircraft would have an adequate military knowledge; the 
reserve pilots would not, however, at that time possess a very high standard 
of military ability. 

With an extended period, a larger air force could be built up and the 
necessary pilots produced, though the military knowledge of such personnel 
would be of an inferior character. In fact as has already been stated, the 


7 Cf. Volume I, No. 125, note 5: also First Series, Volume XX, No. 208. 
8 See Section IX C of the enclosure in No. 102 above. 
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opinion of the Air Staff is that the limiting factor in the expansion of an air 
force would be that Germany could not produce trained flying personnel in 
sufficient numbers to keep pace with her aircraft production, but that the 
supply of mechanics would be adequate for any practical increase of units. 


(vil) Effect of the Treaty restrictions, and the potentiality of German aviation in War. 


The opinion of the Air Staff as to the effect of the restrictions imposed on 
German aviation by the Treaty of Versailles and the Paris Air Agreement of 
1926 is that Germany cannot at present put into the field a striking air force 
or even defend herself, should the necessity arise, against air attack. Until 
these restrictions are withdrawn it would be a reckless gamble on Germany’s 
part to defy her Treaty obligations and adopt a belligerent attitude. 

If, however, Article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles or the Paris Air Agree- 
ment, 1926, were so modified as to permit the maintenance of a limited air 
force by Germany, it would be difficult to ensure that it is not increased 
beyond the size authorised. Alternatively, should Germany seize the 
opportunity to create an air force, during a period of political wrangling, 
it would be possible with the highly organised aircraft industry which she 
possesses, and by instituting a period of intensive training, for her to create 
an air force of considerable strength and formidable character. 


No. 266 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 96 [C 1566/121/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 4, 1930 
Sir, 
I have read with interest your despatch No. 78! (19/15/30) of February 
19th, regarding the formation of a militia as a first step towards the dis- 
armament of the Heimwehr and the Schutzbund. 


2. In paragraph 4 of your despatch you set out the arguments in favour 
of such an organisation, in the course of which you imply that this new 


1 Not printed. Sir E. Phipps stated in particular in paragraph 4 of this despatch: ‘The 
formation of an unarmed body, whether it be called militia, police reserve, or some other 
name, which would include the bulk of the present armed formations, might prove the 
simplest and, indeed, the only effectual method of bringing about disarmament. It will be 
almost impossible to compel several hundred thousand peasants and mountaineers, scattered 
over a thinly populated, wild, and densely-wooded country, many of them having borne 
arms as a matter of daily routine all their lives, to surrender those arms at the behest of 
a central authority. If, however, that authority retains their confidence they may yield to 
persuasion what they would not to coercion. Once the arms have been collected and stored, 
or otherwise disposed of, the Government would be in a position to consider reorganising 
or even suppressing the formations altogether. If, on the other hand, an attempt be made 
to put the cart before the horse and to suppress the formations before their arms have been 
collected, the Government would stultify itself and the whole disarmament movement might 
end in a fiasco and the fall of Dr. Schober and his Government.’ 
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formation will be unarmed. It is not, however, altogether clear from your 
remarks on the subject whether it is definitely part and parcel of the scheme 
at present under discussion that the militia is to be unarmed and if so, how 
it is proposed to deprive the present members of the Heimwehr and Schutz- 
bund of the arms which they now possess. I should be glad if you would 
furnish me with further information on this point. 

3. Apart from this, however, there are certain general considerations in 
connexion with the scheme to which I would wish to draw your attention. 
In the first place, the introduction of such a militia system would necessarily 
entail the revival of the system of compulsory service, the abolition of which 
constitutes one of the most important of the military clauses of the Treaty 
of Saint Germain. Although I fully appreciate the considerations which you 
put forward in your despatch under reply, you will understand that a scheme 
of this nature would raise serious difficulties of an international character. 
Either the signatories of the Treaty of Saint Germain would have to con- 
nive at and acquiesce in a palpable violation of one of the fundamental 
provisions of the European Peace Treaties, or else negotiations would have 
to be started for modifying those provisions in the case of Austria. His 
Majesty’s Government could not lend themselves to the first of these alterna- 
tives, nor is it in the least likely that any of the other signatories of the Treaty 
(except perhaps Italy) would do so either. As for the second alternative the 
revision of any one of the Peace Treaties opens up such a series of problems 
and complications, that it would be unfair to the Austrian Chancellor 
himself if we were to give him any encouragement to raise this issue in 
present circumstances. Chief among these complications is of course the 
danger that a concession harmless in the case of Austria would be claimed 
by the other ex-enemy governments, and a precedent once created, it would 
be difficult to resist such a claim. 

4. You should therefore be careful to adopt a non-committal attitude in 
this matter, and if you think it necessary, you are authorised to convey 
a warning to Dr. Schober on the lines indicated in the present despatch. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 267 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [C 1805/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 5, 1930, 12.10 p.m. 


You should hand to Italian government as soon as possible aide-memoire 
in terms of my immediately following telegram.! 
You should emphasize fact that payments due from France and Belgium 
under the same protocol have already been made. 
1 No. 268. 
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No. 268 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [C 1805/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 5, 1930, 12.15 p.m. 


Following is Aide-Memoire referred to in my immediately preceding 
telegram :! 

Under Article [TV of Annex I to the Hague Protocol of August 31st 1929, 
the Italian Government undertook to pay to Great Britain an annuity of 
9,000,000 Rfeichs] m[ark]s for 37 years as from 1929, to be paid in sterling 
in such instalments as might be agreed. Under Article 8 of the arrangement 
between the Creditor Powers (Germany) signed at the Hague on the 2oth 
January last, it was agreed that in the absence of any different arrangement 
the whole amount of the annuity for the year 1929/30 should be paid on 
March 15th 1930, with interest at 5$% from October Ist 1929. 

The amount due from the Italian Government, including interest, on the 
15th instant is thus 9,223,767 Rms., which is equal at the approximate par 
of exchange of £1-20°43 Rms. to £451,481. 10. 0. 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that for the purpose of ascertaining 
the actual sterling amount payable in respect of the instalment due on the 
15th instant and of future instalments the rate of exchange to be used should, 
as a matter of convenience, be the average rate of exchange of sterling to 
Rms. for the three days preceding the date of payment. The payment due 
on the 15th instant could either be made at this rate, or if the Italian Govern- 
ment prefer, could be made at par, subject to adjustment. 

It is, of course, understood that (as has been arranged in the case of the 
similar payments due by the French and Belgian Governments) the payment 
to be made by the Italian Government on the 15th instant will be refunded 
in the event of it being decided that the Hague Agreements shall not be put 
into force. 


t No. 267. 


No. 269 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 5, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic [C 1802/121/3] 
VIENNA, March 5, 1930, 5.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 13.! 
French Minister is satisfied with result of his interview with the Chancellor. 
Doctor Schober said he would before March 15th make his report to the 


™ No. 264. 
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Council of the League of Nations on state of disarmament in Austria and 
would lay a special bill before Parliament declaring it to be illegal for 
persons or associations to possess arms. For internal reasons he is anxious 
that this bill should only be known to the public after present parliamentary 
session which ends in a few days. (Next session opens about April 15th.) 

Monsieur Seipel, whom French Minister saw lately, also laid stress on 
this point; he added somewhat bitterly that it was only conciliatory attitude 
of Heimwehr over South Tyrol question that had rendered possible Dr. 
Schober’s. . .?. 

Chancellor has told me more than once that dissolution of the two 
organisations would gradually follow as a matter of course on their disarma- 
ment. French Minister and I agree in thinking that it will be advisable that 
this further step towards normal conditions should be expedited} by Council 
of the League of Nations, who will then be seized of the whole question. 


2 The text as received was here uncertain. The words ‘visit to Rome’ were added on the 


filed copy. 
3 This word was amended on the filed copy to read ‘pressed in due course’. 
4 The words ‘rather than by us’ were added on the filed copy. 


No. 270 


Mr. Newton" (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 6, 9 a.m.) 


No. 33 Telegraphic [C 1809/140/18] 
BERLIN, March 5, 1930, 8.5 p.m. 


My telegram No. 32.2 

After two days of anxiety the crisis appears to be subsiding. 

Cabinet have jettisoned emergency direct tax and agreed upon new 
proposals for meeting deficit partly through adjustments in unemployment 
insurance and partly from reserves of Bank for industry obligations set up 
under Dawes’ plan. It remains to be seen how the new proposals will be 
received but it seems to be generally realized that for the sake of a hundred 
million marks which is all that is at stake it would be folly to precipitate 
crisis which might have very far reaching consequences. 

It is satisfactory that there has been growing recognition in all quarters 
of the importance of not jeopardizing further passage of Young Plan through 


the Reichstag. 


t Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Berlin in succession to Mr. Nicolson. 
2 Not printed. This telegram of March 3 reported that the German Government were 
‘faced with a critical situation owing to a conflict between Volkspartei and other coalition 


parties over estimates for 1930’. 
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No. 271 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 10) 
No. 117 [N 1601/250/55] 


Confidential WARSAW, Afarch 5, 1930 
Sir, 

The recent celebration of the tenth anniversary of the restoration to 
Poland of her sea board affords a suitable occasion for some observations on 
the subject of Danzig and the Polish Corridor. 

2. In a series of despatches dating from his arrival at Danzig in October 
last up to the middle of January Mr. Consul Bernays has reported to you at 
some length the impression which he has derived from personal observation, 
from conversations with local officials and business men and from various 
public manifestations that relations between the Free City and Poland have 
greatly deteriorated of late and are now more than usually strained, that 
both from the political and economic point of view the majority of its 
inhabitants regard the present state of things as intolerable and that they 
look forward to its future reunion with Germany as the proper solution of 
their troubles—a view with which Mr. Bernays appears to have con- 
siderable sympathy. In his despatch No. 1! of January 2nd he goes so far 
as to endorse as the policy of reason a suggestion made to him that the 
problem should eventually be solved by the restoration to Germany of the 
Free State and the Baltic end of the Corridor, Poland contenting herself 
with facilities for her sea borne trade in the form of free zones at Danzig & 
Gdynia similar to those enjoyed by Czechoslovakia at Hamburg and by 
Yugoslavia at Salonica. 

3. I am inclined to think that Mr. Bernays, and to some extent Count 
Gravina also, have been led to take an unduly gloomy view of the situation 
by the special efforts which I suspect the Danzigers have made to impress 
them as newcomers with the gravity of their complaints. In 1928 and the 
first half of 1929 there was a very marked improvement in relations between 
the Polish and Danzig authorities and while there has certainly been a set 
back in the improvement I find it difficult to believe that relations have 
suddenly reverted to their previous deplorable condition. Such deterioration 
as there may have been is, I hope, a passing phase due chiefly to the severe 
economic depression from which Danzig is suffering in common with 
Poland and indeed most other countries in Europe and which no doubt 
inclines the Danzigers to brood over their political grievances. The High 
Commissioner will no doubt have his hands full enough in mediating between 
the two parties—that is after all what he is there for—but I see no reason to 
share Count Gravina’s fears that Danzig affairs will again figure largely in 
the agenda of the League. In point of fact some of the difficulties which 
have recently arisen are already settled or on a fair way to settlement. 

4. Apart from grievances based on sentiments such as the outrage to their 


! No. 167. 
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feelings as patriotic Germans at their separation from the Reich, and their 
understandable dislike of becoming dependent for their prosperity on 
a nation of an inferior civilisation, the main subjects of complaint on the part 
of the Danzigers are firstly the detrimental effect of Polish laws and regula- 
tions and the Polish Customs tariff on the economic life of the Free City and 
the cost of living, and secondly the threatened rivalry of Gdynia. 

5. As regards the first it seems to me probable that from the purely material 
point of view, with the passing of the present depression, the Free City will 
have much to gain by closer assimilation with the Polish economic system 
and that some of its economic difficulties are in fact due to its efforts to resist 
this process. For instance it is I think clear that the possession of its separate 
coinage is inconvenient and is one of the causes of the high cost of living, 
another cause of which is probably the excessive taxation required to main- 
tain an overstaffed administration. As the cost of living in Poland is con- 
siderably lower its higher cost at Danzig cannot be entirely attributed to the 
Polish Customs. 

6. As regards the second complaint—the threatened rivalry of Gdynia— 
the argument that the separation of Danzig from the Reich against its will in 
order to provide an outlet for Polish trade imposed at least a moral obligation 
on Poland not to create a rival port at a distance of a few miles might have 
some weight but for the fact that the obstructive attitude adopted by the 
Danzigers in the early years towards Poland and in particular the holding 
up of war material when she was engaged in a life and death struggle with 
the Soviet invaders? were the main factors in the decision to create a port 
at Gdynia. The attitude of Germany in the matter of the Customs war has 
still further convinced the Poles of the vital necessity of possessing a port of 
their own with territorial access. The attitude of Danzig and Germany in 
these two matters—the one involving Poland’s security, the other her 
economic independence—has in fact done more than could have been 
accomplished by years of propaganda to bring home to every Pole the neces- 
sity of maintaining the corridor at all costs and to justify to public opinion 
the heavy expenditure and the sustained efforts involved in the completion 
of the new port and its railway communications with the interior. 

7. It is of course impossible to judge how far the Polish contention that 
there will eventually be ample trade for both ports is justified. It seems to me 
probable that at least for some years to come Gdynia will gain at the expense 
of Danzig though only to the extent of partially checking its expansion. But 
there seems to be at least a fair prospect that with the industrial development 
which may be expected in this country and especially if Polish hopes of de- 
veloping a large transit trade from the Baltic to South Eastern Europe should 
be realized there may eventually be enough for both Danzig and Gdynia. 

8. It would be a waste of time to comment at length on the suggestion 
made to Mr. Bernays for a solution of the question of the Corridor as it is 
absolutely certain that Poland would never agree to such a surrender, 


2 For documcntation of July-September 1920 on this question see First Series, Volume 
XI, Nos. 330-507 passim. 
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except at the point of the bayonet. The cases of Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia are not analagous [sic]. The former has ample ports of her own on 
the Adriatic and only requires Salonica for exports from her Macedonian 
province. The latter, unlike Poland, has no claims to a sea board based on 
either history or geographical position. Compared with Poland it is a small 
country. The factor of racial antipathy is absent. Under the suggested 
arrangement Poland would surrender every material advantage in return 
for the prospective goodwill of Germany. But I doubt whether even that 
advantage would necessarily be secured. Just as I believe that the incon- 
venience to Poland of being deprived of a territorial access to her own port 
would be incomparably greater than that now occasioned to Germany by 
her separation from East Prussia, so I think that the causes of friction which 
would be produced by the suggested solution would be far more numerous 
and serious than those resulting from the existing territorial arrangements, 
and that it might well lead to a deterioration instead of an improvement of 
relations between the two countries. 

g. There seems to me to be a certain want of logic in the attitude of the 
inhabitants of Danzig towards the question of Gdynia. If it is true that their 
one ardent desire is to be reunited with Germany they ought rather to wel- 
come the construction of Gdynia as once that port, as they assert will happen, 
has taken the place of Danzig as Poland’s main trade outlet the object of the 
creation of the Free City will have disappeared and a very strong argument 
will have been provided for the consummation of that desire. It is in fact 
not impossible that the development of Gdynia may have eventually a 
favourable reaction on Polish relations with Danzig and even with Germany. 
When the port and its railway communications with Upper Silesia have 
been completed and if, starting from the ratification of the liquidation 
agreement and the conclusion of a commercial treaty, both of which events 
are imminent, conditions of greater harmony and understanding should 
develop between Poland and Germany, it appears at least within the bounds 
of possibility that the former might be brought to consent to the reunion of 
the Free City with East Prussia, retaining adequate guarantees for her con- 
tinued use of the port and of the lower reaches of the Vistula. Having a 
satisfactory harbour of her own she might think it worth making this sacrifice 
in the interests of peace and security. From that it would be a comparatively 
small step to the further concession of one or more railways or roads owned 
by or leased to Germany which could cross the corridor either in cuttings 
or on embankments. My suggestion may appear fanciful and there may be 
technical objections to such a scheme but if feasible it would remove such 
inconveniences as may now exist for Germany in her communications with 
East Prussia. It is at least an interesting subject for speculation whether 
Germany would accept such an arrangement or whether she would—and for 
similar reasons—adopt a similar attitude to that of Bulgaria in regard to the 
various offers of an access to the Aegean at Dedeagatch and Salonica which 
have been made to her from time to time by Greece. 

3 Mr. Dalton minuted as follows on this despatch: “There is no doubt that the Danzigers 
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10. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 

WILLIAM ERSKINE 
are good propagandists, & so are the Poles. But I am inclined to agree with Sir W. Erskine’s 
appreciation of the position rather than with Mr. Bernays’. It is idle to talk, in the present 
economic situation and in the present mood of both parties, of any territorial change by 
agreement in this part of Europe. But if German—Polish relations improve in other respects 
during the next few years, there may be new possibilities. On merits, there is no more to 
be said for Germany acquiring the Corridor, including Gdynia, than for Poland acquiring 
East Prussia, including Danzig, in full sovereignty. And there is much truth in para. 6 of 
Sir W. Erskine’s despatch. 

‘If Gdynia continues to grow at its present rate, it will, indeed, not be very many years 
before Poland will be able to afford to throw Danzig back into the Reich & wind up the 
Free City régime. But it will be an impoverished Danzig, with a greatly restricted trading 
hinterland in East Prussia, and placed outside, instead of inside, the Polish tariff wall. 

‘A necessary condition of better relations between the two countries is that the Germans 
should cease to despise the Poles. The creation of Gdynia may contribute to this end. It is 
a very remarkable feat. H.D. 24/3’ 


No. 272 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 11, 12.15 a.m.)# 


No. 16 Telegraphic [C 1948/121/9] 


VIENNA, March 11, 1930, 11.50 a.m. 


Chancellor told me yesterday that he had summoned from Geneva 
Austrian representative on the League who will return there before the end 
of the week with the first report on present state of disarmament in Austria 
and draft bill prohibiting unauthorized possession of arms and ordering their 
surrender within a short time with severe penalties in case of failure to 
comply. Chancellor said that this bill would become law during the next 
Parliamentary session opening about middle of April. I expressed the hope 
that the bill would completely close all gaps left by the present law and he 
assured me that it would. 

1 This time should probably read ‘12.15 p.m.’. 


No. 273 


Record by Sir R. Vansittart of a conversation 
with Signort Grandi and Bordonaro' 


[C 2000/141/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1930 


Signor Grandi and Signor Bordonaro came to lunch with me today. After 
some preliminary conversation I brought them to a discussion of Italo-Serb 
t Italian Ambassador in London, 
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relations and said that one of the things which seemed to me both disturbing 
and gratuitous was the perpetual press polemics. I asked them if it would be 
agreeable to them if I were to write privately to Mr. Henderson at Belgrade 
suggesting to him that he should use his influence with the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment to bring about a press truce, which I thought could only have good 
effect both on their relations with Yugoslavia and their relations with 
France. Signor Grandi at once welcomed the idea. He said it would be 
difficult for him to take the initiative in the matter as the Yugoslavs would 
interpret it as a sign of weakness. He would, however, be very grateful if 
I would do so. I said that in such case I presumed I might be sure that the 
Yugoslavs would meet with an immediate response so far as concerned the 
Italian press. Signor Grandi said certainly.2, He intimated that the provoca- 
tion came almost entirely from the Yugoslav press, but I said that without 
going deeply into that I must remind him that his compatriots displayed at 
least a certain and sometimes excessive vivacity, and instanced in our own 
experience the retort of their authorities in regard to a notice which had 
recently appeared in The Times in connexion with Imperial Airways.3 Both 
Signor Grandi and the Italian Ambassador admitted that this was re- 
grettable. 

Signor Grandi then proceeded to talk about Albania. He said that the 
Treaty of Tirana had never been properly understood. Italy wished Albania 
to be a strong and independent buffer state (an expression he repeated on 
many occasions, proceeding so far as to say that Italy’s interest in Albania 
was somewhat analagous to ours in Belgium)! He further said that M. 
Nincic had at one time proposed to Signor Mussolini the partition of 
Albania, Yugoslavia to take the North and Italy the South. Signor Musso- 
lini had declined, and he, Signor Grandi, being as he said at the time younger 
and less experienced, had been frankly inclined to think that his chief was 
wrong. He had since seen how right Signor Mussolini had been. From the 
moment of the Tirana treaty there had been a relative cessation of frontier 
incidents and the country had been more tranquil. He implied of course 


2 Sir R. Vansittart wrote accordingly to Mr. Henderson in a letter of March 14 (not 
printed). 

3 The reference was to a report in The Times of January 14, 1930, p. 13, in regard to the 
breakdown of negotiations between British and Italian air authorities for a cooperative 
service between Italy and Egypt. In a minute of January 18 Mr. Busk stated in particular 
that this report ‘gave the impression that Imperial Airways had, until the accidents of 
September and October, run regularly to time while the Italian service was neither so 
prompt nor so regular. It was also stated that the breakdown in the negotiations was 
entirely due to the exorbitant demands of the Italians. The Italians were not unnaturally 
annoyed at having their service maligned, particularly as Imperial Airways carried all the 
traffic while they had run practically empty, and on January 15th the Italian Air Ministry, 
without consulting the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, published a communiqué in the press 
stating that negotiations had broken down owing to the tendency in the British representa- 
tive to modify the spirit of the agreement. ... The breakdown of negotiations was also 
attributed in part to lack of goodwill on the part of the Labour Government.’ 

* Cf. Volume III, No. 105. M. Ninchitch had been Yugoslav Minister for Foreign 
Affairs November 1924—December 1926. 
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that this was due to the cessation of provocative action on the part of the 
Yugoslavs, who would be afraid that the creation of incidents might lead 
the Italians to more drastic action. 

Signor Grandi proceeded to some general conversation in regard to the 
Balkans, of which the most notable part was the expression of a desire on 
the part of Italy to see improvement in relations between Hungary and her 
neighbours. He said he thought the best country for Hungary to begin on 
in this respect was Roumania and that this would give some satisfaction and 
assurance to Roumania also as it would relieve her from anxiety on one of 
her flanks. He said he had mentioned this idea to the French, and that they 
seemed favourably disposed towards it... .5 

Signor® Grandi also mentioned briefly the subject of mandates. He said 
that there would always be talk in Italy of the desire for one, but this was 
not really an official desire. The Government had more than enough to do 
at home for years to come. Italy had 42,000,000 inhabitants. She could 
easily be developed to support 60,000,000. 

The conversation had here to be interrupted owing to an impending 
meeting of the Conference.? Signor Grandi said he would like to have an 
opportunity of renewing it at an early date. 


R. V. 


s The three ensuing paragraphs are printed in Second Series, Volume I, as No. 153, and 


are here omitted. 
6 This paragraph is filed as C 2004/2004/22. 
7 The London Naval Conference: cf. op. cit., Chapter III. 


No. 274 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 12, 2.45 p.m.) 


No. 17 Telegraphic [C 1971/121/3] 
Important VIENNA, March 12, 1930, 2.15 p.m. 


My telegram No. 16.! 
I have had a long conversation with French Minister and the Austrian 


representative on the League respecting the manner of presenting the first 
report on Austrian disarmament. 

Mr. Pfluegel [Pfliig]] says the Chancellor is particularly anxious in this 
report that no reference should be made to his first letter to Sir E. Drummond 
stating that he was ‘invited at the second Hague Conference to make a de- 
claration concerning military clauses of the treaty’.2 The Chancellor feels 
strongly that his hard task of disarmament would be greatly facilitated if 
his first report to the Council appears to be made of his own initiative instead 
of as a result of foreign pressure at the Hague. Unless therefore you con- 
sider it essential that reference be made to the Hague arrangement it will 


t No. 272. 2 Enclosure 2 in No. 224. 
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only be mentioned in private and confidential covering letter to Sir E. 
Drummond containing the Chancellor’s official letter with his first report 
and a summary of the Bill which he will lay before Parliament in the April 
session. I trust you will not object to this proposal. 

French Minister is making similar request to the French government. 


No. 275 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 12, 8.55 p.m.) 


No. 42 Telegraphic {Telegrams 51/134] 
BERLIN, March 12, 1930, 8.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Measures embodying Young plan eventually passed Reichstag to-day in 
their third reading with majorities similar to those of yesterday. Nationalists 
made use of constitutional clause by which a third of the Reichstag can 
delay promulgation of legislative measures for two months. Government 
countered this by obtaining a vote from Reichstag that measures were urgent. 
Reichsrat will follow suit, whereupon it is at discretion of President to 
promulgate measures without two months’ delay. 

t Not printed. This telegram of March 11 reported that the ‘measures embodying Young 
plan were passed by Reichstag this afternoon in second reading. Majorities varied between 
96 and 27. In the case of the Polish Liquidation Bill majority was only 27, while in the case 
of English Liquidation Bill majority was 77.’ 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed March 13, 9 p.m.) 


No. 43 Telegraphic [Telegrams 51/134] 
BERLIN, March 13, 1930, 7.50 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Reichsrat passed measures embodying Young plan to-day by a large 
majority and pronounced them urgent by a subsequent vote. 

President thereupon appended his signature to all measures with the 
exception of Polish-German Liquidation Agreement. 

According to Wolff Telegraph Bureau, he has held up this measure for the 
time being in view of duty devolving upon him under article 70 of the 
Constitution of examining its constitutional validity. 

Wolff Telegraph Agency announces that the President is communicating 
with the Chancellor and his Ministers with a view to investigating the 
question whether this measure is in any way in conflict with the Constitution.? 


1 No. 275. 2 See M. Vogt, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 1568-9. 
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This afternoon the President issued manifesto to the German people. 
In this he states that he has received many hundreds of petitions begging him 
to withhold his signature and urging him not to sully lustre of his name in 
history by countersigning these measures. His reply is that, after careful 
consideration, he has come to the conclusion that the new plan 1s better 
than the Dawes plan and that it is his duty to sign it. 

Schooled in the old army to do his duty without regard to his own feelings, 
he refuses now to evade responsibility, whether by resigning or by submitting 
the question to a referendum. He concludes with appeal to the people of 
Germany for unity.4 

(Repeated to Warsaw.) 


3 The main part of this manifesto is cited in Julius Curtius, Der Young-Plan (Stuttgart, 
1950), pp. 108-9. For an extract in translation see John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Hindenburg 
The Wooden Titan (London, 1936), pp. 334-5. 

4 Sir H. Rumbold further reported in a letter of March 14 to Mr. Sargent that he was 
confident that President Hindenburg would approve the German-—Polish Liquidation 
Agreement very shortly. His manifesto was ‘very dignified and in entire keeping with his 
character. He is a fine old man with an immense sense of duty, and it is a pity that the 
various German political parties are not inspired with the same sense of duty towards the 
country. As it is, the confusion amongst these parties with regard to the scheme of financial 
reform is such as to make it very difficult for us to give you a clear picture of the situation.’ 
Sir H. Rumbold also expressed the opinion that, ‘once the Young Plan is out of the way, 
the German Government will be expected to and mean to concentrate on internal problems. 
There is no indication whatever that they will take up questions such as their oriental 
frontiers. A necessary postulate for such action would be a constellation of various powers 
at any given moment which they, the Germans might consider favourable to them.’ 


No. 277 


Mr. N. Henderson (Belgrade) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 17) 
No. 61 [C 2081/1145/92] 


BELGRADE, March 13, 1930 
Sir, 

During my recent visit to London I discussed with the Governor of the 
Bank of England the question of a loan to Yugoslavia. 

2. I began by referring briefly to the reasons for the interest taken by the 
Foreign Office in this matter. They were twofold. Firstly economic since 
if a loan were floated in London, there was a reasonable prospect that 
British enterprise and trade would benefit either directly as the result of 
what was, I believed, generally known as a gentlemen’s agreement attached 
to the loan contract and providing for the annual purchase of a certain 
amount of British goods; or indirectly as a form of return for favours received. 

3. The second reason was political and in this respect I described the 
situation in Yugoslavia as I saw it. Stability and peace in Central and South 
Eastern Europe was being jeopardized by Franco-Italian rivalry and 
conflicting policies. Yugoslavia believed that Italy was encircling her with 
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a net of hostile neighbours and was making of Albania a basis for eventual 
attack against her. Italy, on the other hand, regarded Yugoslavia as a mere 
vassal state of France which would at once attack her if she were ever involved 
in a quarrel with that country. The closer the alliance between France and 
Yugoslavia the greater the hostility and the more widespread the intrigues 
of Italy against Yugoslavia. The more hostile the attitude of Italy, the more 
closely Yugoslavia felt obliged the [stc] bind herself to France as her only 
protectress. If now a loan to Yugoslavia were to be made under French 
auspices Italy’s distrust of Yugoslavia, who would thus become dependent 
not only militarily but also financially on France, would increase a hundred 
per cent, and the exacerbation of Italy’s hostility might well lead at no 
distant date to some serious incident. A sabre too often brandished would 
end by escaping the hand which held it. The Foreign Office consequently 
hoped from a political point of view that this danger would be obviated by 
floating in London rather than Paris any loan which might be made to 
Yugoslavia. 

4. Such being the situation from a Foreign Office angle I asked Mr. 
Norman whether he would tell me the position from the financial and city 
point of view. 

5- Mr. Norman summed that position up as follows:— 


He was, in principle, entirely in favour of issuing in London a loan for 
the stabilisation of the dinar and the sooner the better. He had con- 
sistently supported Messrs. Rothschild’s negotiations to this end. For the 
past year a representative of that house had been maintained at Belgrade 
at some expense in order to ensure the position and keep others out. 


6. If such a loan were issued in London the participation of French, 
American, Dutch and Swiss Banks would be invited. He would like to see it 
as international as possible. As regards Italian participation,—a point the 
importance of which I had stressed—he assured me that it would be wel- 
comed. He added however that hitherto the invitations tentatively made to 
Italy to this effect had met with an unfavourable response. 

7. Unfortunately France for financial reasons, as well as on account of her 
political relations vis-a-vis Yugoslavia and her recent negotiations for the 
settlement of her pre-war debts, was, he said, in a far better position than 
any other country to make such a loan. Incidentally in this connection he 
inveighed in forcible terms against the financial activities of France in 
Central and Eastern Europe since the war. 

8. As regards a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ he definitely asserted that the 
insertion of any such clause in the loan contract would be impossible. 
Moreover after stabilisation and the settlement of the various outstanding 
debts of Yugoslavia, he doubted if there would be much left over for con- 
structive or development purposes. He doubted if the various countries all 
together could absorb as much as the £12-£15 million which was, I under- 
stood, the total amount of the loan contemplated by Messrs. Rothschild. 

g. Further there were, he said, considerable difficulties yet to be overcome; 
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namely, the City’s lack of confidence in Yugoslavia generally; the uncer- 
tainty as to the durability of the internal situation in that country; the 
dangers of the external situation consequent on Italy’s hostility; the intermin- 
able delays which Yugoslavia had placed in the way of the settlement of her 
outstanding debts; and finally the practical difficulty of the Blair Loan' of 
45,000,000 dollars now standing at a figure representing some 9 to 10% 
interest which made it impossible to raise a fresh loan on reasonable terms 
until this were rectified. 

10. Under all these circumstances he did not consider that it would be 
practicable to consider the question of any loan in England before the autumn 
at earliest. In the meantime there was always the risk that Yugoslavia might 
appeal to France for the financial assistance which she required. 

11. There was, he said, a short cut but one which he was certain that 
Yugoslavia would not follow, though she could thereby get money at once 
and cheaper than anywhere else. That was by an appeal to the financial 
committee of the League of Nations. Moreover, even if she were to wish to 
appeal to the League France would, he said, step in and offer money on 
almost any terms in order to prevent it. It was true that in the past the 
League had been rather highhanded and ungracious in its dealings with 
those countries, such as Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece which had 
appealed to it for financial assistance. He was however confident that this 
would not be the case if Yugoslavia were to approach the League. 

12. I told Mr. Norman that from a political point of view an appeal to the 
League would appear to be the most satisfactory solution, provided Messrs. 
Rothschild’s which had done the spade-work for a loan in this country were 
not thereby prejudiced. It had everything to recommend it from a European 
point of view, since it would, by establishing a control at Belgrade, prevent 
Yugoslavia from excessive expenditure on armaments, remove the world’s 
suspicions of Yugoslav militarism, allay Italy’s apprehensions of her vassalage 
to France and afford a better prospect than anything else of peaceful and 
normal development in Yugoslavia which, after all, was the key to stability 
in the Balkans. 

13. As Mr. Norman strongly advised me to see Mr. Lionel Rothschild 
himself on this subject, I did so and gave him an account of my conversation 
with the Governor of the Bank. Mr. Lionel Rothschild appeared to see no 
disadvantage in Yugoslavia’s approaching the League. He mentioned 
a number of difficulties still to be settled before their own loan negotiations 
could definitely be begun. He asked me whether I would consider it neces- 
sary to exercise some control at Belgrade after the loan had been made. 
I told him that in my opinion some such control would be essential. Generally 
speaking Messrs. Rothschild did not seem to anticipate, any more than 
Mr. Norman, that a loan would be practicable before the autumn. 

14. On my return to Belgrade I was received in audience by the King and 
spoke to him practically on the same lines though in much greater detail 


1 This loan had been concluded in 1922 by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government with 
the Blair Banking Company of New York for one hundred million dollars at eight per cent. 
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from the political standpoint as I had spoken to the Governor of the Bank of 
England. I told him that you regarded the situation here as a vicious circle; 
the more dependent Yugoslavia was on France, the more intense the hostility 
of Italy. The greater the hostility of Italy, the more closely Yugoslavia 
threw herself into the arms of France. 

15. At one period of our conversation, which was in French, I hesitated 
in referring to Yugoslavia for a word with which the King supplied me, 
namely, ‘a la remorque de la France’, 1.e. in the wake of France. I told His 
Majesty that, though that was the expression I had been seeking, I had been 
on the point of using the words ‘sous la tutelle de la France’. The King said 
that had I used it he would have been deeply offended. He was tired of 
hearing about Yugoslavia’s dependence on France. He was determined that 
his country should be dependent on no single country. Serbia had suffered 
too much from that before 1914. He fully realised the harm which Austro- 
Russian rivalry had caused Serbia and he wanted to see no repetition of past 
history. He could never forget the services which France had rendered his 
country and he would always be profoundly grateful to her. But excessive 
subservience and close friendship were two different things. He had no 
intention of binding his country to follow blindly France’s lead. He entirely 
agreed with my summing up of the situation. He appreciated the unwisdom 
of excessive financial dependence on France. His country was in need of 
money and wanted to raise a loan as soon as possible. He wished above all 
things to see a Yugoslav loan floated in London. But he was disappointed 
to hear that the conditions for this loan were not likely to be favourable 
earlier than next autumn. 

16. I then told His Majesty of Mr. Norman’s suggested short cut via the 
League of Nations. I mentioned to him the political advantages which I 
saw in such a course, without concealing Mr. Norman’s view that Yugoslavia 
would be unwilling to agree to it, or that, if she did, France would do her 
utmost to prevent it. I asked His Majesty to tell me frankly whether he 
would consider it. 

17. The King replied that he himself saw no insuperable objection thereto 
and would be prepared to accept the League’s financial control, but he 
preferred before speaking more definitely that I should first discuss the sug- 
gestion with his Minister of Finance. He added that ever since the beginning 
of the discussions at Paris for the settlement of the French prewar debts, he 
had been beseiged [sic] by the French Minister here with proposals of one kind 
or another. During the negotiations several indirect offers of loans had been 
made to the Yugoslav delegates. He had refused to consider any of them. 
Incidentally he assured me categorically that no outside conditions, economic, 
submarines or otherwise, had been attached to the settlement which, as 
a matter of fact owing to French insistence on certain minor details still 
remains unsigned. 

18. Generally speaking the impression I derived from my conversation 
with the King was that His Majesty sincerely desired to go to London rather 
than anywhere else for money, that he was so keenly alive to the danger of 
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financial dependence on France that he was not prepared to turn down at 
once and unhesitatingly as I believe he has hitherto done even the League of 
Nations solution, but that he is so anxious to obtain a loan in order to de- 
velop his country and convince his people of the benefits of the present 
régime that he may in the last ressort [sic] not be able to resist French 
blandishments. 

1g. Later in the day the Italian Minister who came to call gave me one 
piece of information which 1s of considerable interest in connection with what 
the Governor of the Bank of England said to me. He told me that instruc- 
tions had been sent last week to the Italian Ambassador in London to notify 
Messrs. Rothschild that the Italian Banks would be prepared to participate 
in their stabilisation loan to Yugoslavia. This decision must be regarded as 
a very definite step in advance towards the realisation of one of the pre- 
liminary conditions to the flo[t]ation of a loan in London, and 1s confirmatory 
of the tendency which appears to be developing towards a rapprochement 
between this country and Italy. 

20. I communicated this piece of information to the Minister of Finance, 
whom I saw to-day. He appeared to be pleased by it. But my first mention 
of an appeal to the League of Nations was received with a very definite 
‘non-possumus’. M. Sverljuga is however subjective and on learning of its 
reception by the King, he modified this attitude. He informed me that the 
main objection was Yugoslav amour propre, unwillingness to submit to con- 
trol or to be placed on the same footing as ex-enemy countries or even as 
Greece, which had always been ready to accept some form of foreign financial 
control. He told me that the proposal would meet with much opposition 
from his colleagues and that he was much surprised that His Majesty himself 
had not at once rejected it, as he had done about a year ago when it had 
first been tentatively put forward as a solution. He admitted that he him- 
self saw the advantages of a League loan both from the financial as well as 
the political point of view. Nor did he shrink from control. He would wel- 
come any reduction of expenditure on armaments and, in the event of a loan 
by Messrs. Rothschild, even if the latter were not to insist upon it as a condi- 
tion, he had always intended to ask them to have a permanent delegate at 
Belgrade for supervisory purposes. 

21. M. Sverljuga himself professed to be in no hurry to obtain a loan 
before the autumn. He has, I believe, more liquid cash at his disposal than 
it has been the good fortune of any Yugoslav Finance Minister to possess 
since the union. It was, he said, his colleagues and the King who were 
anxious to get money in order to be able to point to achievements. He 
thought it might even be feasible to stabilise the dinar ultimately without 
recourse to a loan, possibly out of German reparations or by pledging some 
State monopoly. He admitted that the latter course savoured of the old 
Turkish methods and could not be indefinitely continued. 

22. There is no doubt that M. Sverljuga, who is afraid of his colleagues, 


2 For an account of this conversation by Signor Galli see J Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, 
Settima Serie, vol. villi, pp. 506-7. 
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would prefer a Rothschild loan to one furnished by the League of Nations. 
He was however impressed by my account of Mr. Montagu Norman’s 
remarks as to the attitude which the League of Nations would adopt towards 
a request, if put forward by the Yugoslav Government. He finally told me 
that he would, before seeing the Prime Minister, discuss the whole question 
himself with the King. 

23. From Yugoslavia’s point of view as well as from that of general 
stability in South Eastern Europe I am for reasons given earlier in this 
despatch inclined to the belief that the wisest course would be a loan under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. From a purely British standpoint it 
may be that a loan floated by Messrs. Rothschild might bring with it greater 
advantages to British trade. Judging by the observations of the Governor of 
the Bank of England, it is doubtful however if those advantages would not be 
other than illusory. Yet if there be a rapprochement with Italy, if the 
problem of the Blair bonds could be solved and if Yugoslavis [sec] could be in- 
duced to expedite the settlement of some of her outstanding financial obligations 
such as the British prewar commercial debts, about which I spoke both to the 
King and M. Sverljuga, it is conceivable that a Rothschild loan on the 
London market may become a practicable proposition earlier than has 
hitherto been anticipated.3 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


3 Mr. Henderson’s language, as reported in this despatch, was approved in Foreign 
Office despatch No. 126 to Belgrade of March 31. 


No. 278 
Letter from Mr. N. Henderson (Belgrade) to Sir R. Vanstttart 
[C 2643/141/92] 
Secret G Personal | BELGRADE, March 13, 1930 


My dear Van, ; 

In the course of a long talk which I had with the King yesterday he gave 
me the following information after binding me to the strictest secrecy on the 
ground that there was so much opposition in so many quarters to an Italo- 
Yugoslav rapprochement that if any hint of it got abroad intrigues would be 
set on foot to prevent it. 

When Jeftic, the Minister of the Court, was at Rome in January with 
Prince Paul of Serbia for the Crown Prince’s wedding an interview took 
place between him and Signor Grandi at the instance of Galli, the Italian 
Minister here and with the approval of Mussolini. 

This interview lasted two hours and had been of the frankest character. 
It had been established thereat that there was no serious obstacle in the way 
of a real rapprochement which should begin by a newspaper truce. Once 
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the atmosphere had calmed down as the result of the cessation of journalistic 
polemics it was agreed that the discussions thus initiated between Jefti¢é and 
Grandi should be given a wider extension. 

Until Mussolini had himself approved of the line adopted by Grandi, the 
King had felt, he said, uncertain as to the value to be attached to this discus- 
sion. Mussolini had subsequently received Rakic, the Yugoslav Minister at 
Rome, had been most conciliatory, had associated himself with all that 
Grandi had said and had invited Rakic¢ to pursue the discussions as soon as 
Grandi returned from the London Conference. (Please see in this connection 
Sir Ronald Graham’s despatch no. 138! of the 21st February.) 

I saw the King in the morning yesterday and in the afternoon the Italian 
Minister, with whom I had had a very long talk on the subject of the necessity 
of a rapprochement before I left Belgrade a month ago, came to see me. 
Under a similar vow of secrecy, except to you personally, and for the same 
reason, he gave me exactly the same information as the King had given me 
a few hours before. Galli asserted that Italy was perfectly ready and anxious 
to be friends with Yugoslavia once she was assured that the latter was not 
merely a vassal state of France. Incidentally he told me that the French 
Minister here in conversation with him had once referred to himself as ‘Le 
représentant de |’Etat protecteur’! Galli added that once the two countries 
had settled their difficulties each would wonder what on earth the storm in 
the teacup had been about. This is somewhat optimistic but clearly Galli, 
who may be said to have laid the first stone, is most anxious personally to 
help to put the roof on the edifice. 

As for the King he is obviously just as keen as Galli. He told me that what 
he wanted was an agreement, not like the pact of Rome of limited duration, 
but for a long period of years. He disclaimed vehemently any thought of 
irredentism in Istria and Gorizia saying that Yugoslavia had obtained all 
the territory that she had ever aspired to and that all she now wanted was 
forty years of peace to develop a country which could hold three times as 
great a population as it did at present. If Italy wished, he was even willing 
to take over and settle here all the Slovenes in Istria and Gorizia. 

This is very satisfactory so far as it goes and obviates the necessity for the 
Secretary of State to speak to Grandi on the subject of the mutual cessation 
of polemics in the Italian and Yugoslav presses. Hence my private telegram 
to Sargent dated to-day.? It is for you to estimate whether Mr. Henderson 
might merely mention to Grandi our desire to see a rapprochement between 
the two countrics or should leave matters to take their course. 

I write you all this very confidentially as Yugoslavia’s job is indeed 
a delicate one in any negotiations with Italy. The old difficulty of being 


1 See No. 261, note 2. 

2 Belgrade telegram No. 13 is not printed. Mr. Henderson suggested therein that the 
present letter should be awaited ‘before raising with Secretary of State unofficially any 
representations of Signor Grandi’. No record of Mr. Henderson’s conversation with Signor 
Grandi on March 14 has been traced in Foreign Office archives. From the account by 
Signor Grandi printed in I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. viii, pp. 502—3, 
it would appear that the conversation related mainly to the naval negotiations. 
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certain of the goodfaith of the new love before abandoning the safeguards of 
the old love applies here. 
Yours ever, 
NeEvILe H. 


P.S. Incidentally I hear that the French Minister is leaving suddenly 


for Paris, so wind of the story may already be abroad. 
N. H. 


3 In a letter of March 14 to Mr. Sargent, Mr. Henderson stated in particular that he had 
mentioned to King Alexander ‘the unfortunate effect produced abroad by oppression of 
minorities and brutal police methods. Among other things His Majesty gave me his 
personal word that the “‘Orjuna”’ [secret military society] was dead and buried... . He 
professed entire concurrence in my remarks about the dangers of secret societies particularly 
as double-edged tools.’ 


No. 279 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [C 1971/121/3] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 14, 1930, 6.10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 17! (of March 12th: Austrian disarmament). 

No objection to proposed procedure. It is presumed that the Chancellor 
is prepared that his report to the Council should be given the same publicity 
as is customary in the case of documents submitted to the Council.? 

1 No. 274. 

2 Vienna telegram No. 18 of March 24 in reply stated: ‘Chancellor informed me spon- 
taneously this morning that his report to Council would be made public at Geneva to-day’. 
The text of Herr Schober’s letter of March 13 to the President of the Council of the League of 
Nations is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, May 1930, p. 384. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 17) 


No. 190 [C' 2645/230/18] 


BERLIN, March 14, 1930 
Sir, 

In his despatch No. 179! of the 15th [17th] February, 1930, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris suggests that I should report on the German attitude 
to the French scheme for the federalisation of Europe. In paragraph 7 of the 
same despatch he defines the political federalisation of Europe as follows: 
‘The preceding paragraph[s] should put beyond all doubt what is the ulti- 
mate French scheme for the political organisation of Europe. That scheme, 


1 No. 247. 
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whether we call it the protocol or something else, comprises a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration, a system of general and mutual guarantee, and, as the 
logical sequence, general disarmament and the elaboration of some machinery 
to study the means of defence against, and of repression of, a possible breach 
of the peace. This, in the immediate future at any rate, seems to be all that 
is meant by the political federalisation of Europe.’ 

2. If I were to ask an intelligent German to furnish me with his views on 
this ‘French scheme for the political organisation of Europe’, he would 
probably reply that the definition was too vague and in an effort to elucidate 
my meaning, he might ask me whether the proposed federalisation of Europe 
involved the stabilisation of frontiers and conditions in Europe as laid down 
in the treaties of peace concluded at Paris after the war. I fear that after 
a carefuly [sic] study of Lord Tyrrell’s despatch I would be unable to give 
a definite answer because in paragraph 8 of the despatch Lord Tyrrell is 
himself somewhat vague as to the tangible effects of such a scheme of 
federalisation on certain vital questions which have hitherto rendered normal 
Franco-German relations difficult. But he gives me certain indications, as 
when, for instance, he says that ‘the obvious obstacle which she (France) 
must face, is the fact that in this matter (the political federalisation of 
Europe) she is primarily guided by the desire to maintain a settlement which 
has in large part been effected at German expense’. I do not need to trespass 
on your time in order to explain what the German attitude would be to 
any such federalisation. It would be definitely hostile. It would be hostile 
for the simple reason that such a federalisation would be flatly opposed to the 
Europe of which Germany dreams. In that Europe Germany would be reunited 
with the province of East Prussia and with the Free City of Danzig and possibly 
with some German-speaking areas which are said to exist in Upper Silesia 
and along the eastern frontier generally. Germany will not readily resign 
the right to secure the modification of the existing settlement by peace- 
ful means. 

g. I venture to think that nobody can read the first six paragraphs of 
Lord Tyrrcll’s despatch without being impressed by the lucidity and accuracy 
of his analysis of the traditional foreign policy of France and without en- 
dorsing the conclusions which he draws therefrom. In paragraph 3, he 
states that France after the war of 1914 reverted to her traditional policy in 
that ‘she preferred to contain Germany by the smaller powers whom she 
herself contains by fear of Germany’. This isa very definite policy and a policy 
which had to be based primarily on military alliances between France and 
the smaller States of Europe. The French scheme outlined subsequently in 
paragraph 7 embodies ideas of a new order, namely ideas closely resembling 
those on which the League of Nations is founded. It seems to me then that 
‘the Europe which France is organising’ is the Europe which emerged from 
the world war and the subsequent treaties. This new Europe is to be 
stabilised in the future not only by a system of alliances between France and 
the smaller powers, but by a new method more in accord with the spirit of 
the age, namely by the political federalisation of Europe. During the 
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transition stage France would presumably utilise both methods of safeguard- 
ing the New Europe, but would be content at some distant date with the 
second only. The root idea, however, cannot be otherwise than profoundly 
obnoxious to the country against which it is principally directed. For, to 
revert to paragraph 2 of Lord Tyrrell’s despatch, traditional French policy is 
aptly defined in the words, “By it France surrounds herself with a bevy of 
satellite states, by whom she contains the rival great continental power and 
whom she contains by the existence of that power’. 

4. During my perusal of Lord Tyrrell’s despatch, 1t occurred to me that 
French official opinion is sometimes deceived or deceives itself as to the true 
nature of Franco-German relations. For instance, in paragraph 8 of that 
despatch, it is stated that the questions which have hitherto rendered normal 
Franco-German relations impossible are approaching a settlement. These 
questions are then enumerated, but the question of the Eastern frontier is 
not included. In the volumes of German diplomatic documents covering the 
period 1870 to 1914 numerous despatches will be found in which successive 
German Ambassadors to France review Franco-German relations. Not 
infrequently the attitude of French official and public opinion to the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine is either omitted or glossed over. Now that the situation 
is reversed, it may be that French official circles deceive themselves into 
thinking that the new Eastern German frontier is being accepted with 
resignation in Germany. That would be a repetition of the mistake which 
Germany made in her time. 

5. In the same paragraph of his despatch, Lord Tyrrell states that, accord- 
ing to his German friends, Germany would expect provision for Austria to 
be free to attach herself to Germany within a federalised Europe. He adds 
that for all he knows Germany might expect similar provision as regards 
Danzig and other territories on her Eastern frontiers. He is of opinion that 
such provision would be most distasteful to France. It 1s, indeed, as he says, 
on this essential point that French and German theory conflict. In this con- 
nexion I cannot do better than refer you to a very instructive despatch from 
His Majesty’s Consul at Danzig, No. 4? of the 14th January, and an equally 
authoritative statement of the position by Sir William Erskine in his despatch 
No. 1173 of the 5th March, 1930. 

6. There are, of course, other obstacles to amicable Franco-German 
relations. I can imagine that a scheme of federalisation might appear to 
German opinion to be directed against some other federation, for instance 
against the United States of America or in some way against the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. German opinion would require to be satisfied 
that these fears were groundless and that a European federation could never 
in any circumstances, while consolidating Europe, lead to hostilities between 
Europe and other countries, among which countries Russia would be 
included. Again, some considerable time must elapse before German mis- 
givings concerning the existing discrepancy between France and Germany in 
the matter of armaments are entirely dissipated. 

2 Not printed. 3 No. 271. 
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7. Lord Tyrrell devotes the second half of his comprehensive despatch 
to the French economic scheme for the reorganisation of Europe and though 
he does not call for my opinion on the possible German attitude, it may be 
of interest to furnish my appreciation of it. 

8. The Germans have a natural predilection for all kinds of combines, 
syndicates and cartels, an enormous number of which exist in this country 
and a great number of which have international connexions. Apart from the 
commercial treaty between France and Germany, which is very comprehen- 
sive, there are private industrial agreements between the potash and chemical 
industries of the two countries. Moreover, the system of reparation deliveries 
in kind has led the industries of the two countries to conclude what may be 
regarded as commercial agreements. Both countries are members of a 
number of international syndicates, the best known of which are the 
International Steel Syndicate, the International Rail Association, and the 
Incandescent Lamp Syndicate. Whether German industry would be pre- 
pared to enter into wider and more binding international agreements, is 
doubtful. It is true that the difficulties of many great industries throughout 
the world, the unevenness and instability of gold distribution and the ap- 
parent permanence of serious unemployment, are inducing a belief that 
international co-operation may be a remedy. 

g. The German attitude towards a possible European economic combina- 
tion is difficult to set down clearly. On the one hand, the Germans are 
certainly not prepared to enter into any association prompted by direct 
economic hostility either to England or to America. On the contrary, they 
are much more likely to seek closer economic relations with America and 
might well be glad to do so with England too. Nevertheless, Germany has 
a great deal to gain by some sort of economic federation of Europe. She is 
ceaselessly striving to find additional markets for her exports and may 
well see in some such economic federation of Europe as would permit of 
customs concessions to German goods being made, without necessarily 
involving similar concessions to America and England on the ground of most 
favoured nation terms in commercial treaties, an excellent method of 
achieving her ends. Whether it would be practicable to put this into opera- 
tion or not remains to be scen, but it is quite clear that Germany stands to 
gain enormously by the reduction of European customs barriers and by 
increased freedom of communications and transit which would mean to 
Germany, occupying the central position in Europe, much what the sea 
meant to English commerce in the middle of the 19th century. 

10. It is tempting to translate Lord Tyrrell’s political maxims into the 
economic sphere and to write that France is ambitious of taking the lead in 
economic Europe and containing the British Empire and America by linking 
to herself the other European powers which she in turn contains through 
their fear of America and the Empire. But I believe it to be a mistake to 
attempt such a reconciliation of French ideas in the two spheres of politics 
and economics. Indeed, just as arbitration may be destined to supersede 
alliances, so eventually may economics supersede politics. The eventual ends 
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which are being pursued are thus different in kind and the means differ 
accordingly. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoLpD 


No. 281 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 17) 
No. 187 [C 2355/230/18] 
Confidential ROME, March 14, 1930 
Sir, 

I have read with the greatest interest the despatch of His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris No. 179! (200/4/30) of February 15th [17th] and I have 
taken time to consider carefully the various questions suggested by it, 
especially the possibility of an Italo-German rapprochement, which is 
adumbrated as an explanation of French eagerness to secure Germany’s 
co-operation for the federalisation of Europe. This subject, indeed, has been 
exercising my mind for some time past. The absence of any improvement in 
Franco-Italian relations, the failure to eliminate the points of friction which 
have made these relations difficult, have necessarily turned my attention to 
the prospects of an Italo-German rapprochement, which might eventually 
be supplemented by closer relations with Russia, though at the moment this 
seems far off. 

2. We must take our stand on the fact indicated in Lord Tyrrell’s des- 
patch: that the war has now, practically speaking, been liquidated. In 
a little while, it would seem, old enmities may be succeeded by new ones, 
old ties be replaced by attachments that were impossible yesterday. New 
orientations are developing, there are plans for still another new Europe. 
“Germany has her aspirations, both economic and political. France has still 
her insatiable appetite for security’.2, How does Italy come into the picture? 
In ‘the Europe which France is organising’, as described in Lord Tyrrell’s 
despatch, Italy does not seem to have any definite place, does not seem to be 
regarded as an essential factor. Here, I venture to suggest, is an omission 
which vitiates the scheme outlined, and would appear to indicate a flaw in 
French policy, if this policy really aims at creating a federalised Europe 
before improving relations with Italy. 

3. As I see the situation, France is practically prevented from carrying 
out successfully the policy described in Lord Tyrrell’s despatch as traditional 
by the fact that seventy years ago Napoleon III assisted in the creation of 
a United Italy. For it was, I think, an essential part of the Richelieu policy, 
and we might say of the traditional policy of France, to discourage the de- 
velopment of the States on her borders. If Napoleon III, following Napo- 
leon I, made this departure from the traditional policy, the governments 


t No. 247. 2 See No. 251. 
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which succeeded him endeavoured to limit the results of his divagation. 
United Italy had been created, but United Italy must not grow too strong. 
So much at least could be saved of the policy which had been infringed 
by Napoleon III and rendered impracticable by the débdcle of 1870. There 
was, perhaps, an alternative. It might have been possible to make a friend 
and ally of Italy. That policy was not attempted. Perhaps it did not seem 
worth while. But the failure to attempt it had much to do with the formation 
of the Triple Alliance. 

4. During the ten years which followed the occupation of Rome Italian 
foreign policy was directed rather to preserving good relations with all her 
neighbours than to cultivating any special friendships. The old Right, 
which fell in 1876, maintained to the end its Francophi tradition, though 
relations were severely strained by the attitude of Thiers.3 Nor did the 
accession to power of the Left, under Depretis,+ bring about a change in 
policy. Although the Left, while in opposition, had advocated an alliance 
with Germany, Depretis maintained an extremely conciliatory attitude 
towards France, and his example was followed by Cairoli,s who shared 
power with him during this period. Italy did not turn to Germany till the 
attitude of France had made such a step inevitable, till it was finally borne 
in upon her that she could not, alone, protect her interests, and that France 
was hostile to these interests. 

5. The situation, I think, repeats itself to-day, which is the excuse for this 
brief retrospect. Italian opinion, almost without exception, considers that 
France is definitely hostile to Italian development. The opposition of 
France to Italian claims at Versailles is adduced as convincing proof, and 
no Italian would accept the argument that this opposition was based on any 
such principle as that of ‘nationality’, or of the autodecision of peoples. 
These principles, Italians would maintain, were sufficiently infringed in the 
formation of those ‘satellite states’ which were essential to the then French 
plan for a new Europe. They would further maintain, and do so maintain 
continually, in the press and in conversation, that French hostility has been 
shown since the war by a failure to carry out in a reasonable spirit the 
colonial provisions of the Treaty of London, by the determination to modify 
the status of the Italian colony in Tunis, and, finally, by a consistent opposi- 
tion to Italian policy, in any and every quarter. 

6. The fact is, of course, that a relatively strong and certainly growing 
Italy does not at all fit in with the traditional policy of France, and France, 
by clinging to tradition in 1919 (and even, perhaps, since 1919), has rendered 
much more difficult the organisation of the Europe at which she now appears 
to be aiming. Germany was an inevitable obstacle to her plan. She has 
created another in Italy. It is natural, therefore, that she should fear an 
Italo-German rapprochement, and in one sense her fears are well-grounded. 
For the war collaboration has been liquidated, not to Italy’s satisfaction, 


3 President of France 1871-3. 
4 Italian President of the Council 1876-8, 1878—9 and 1881-7. 
5 Italian President of the Council 1878 and 1879-81. 
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and Italy is asking to-day whether a new orientation is essential. For Italy, 
as well as Germany, has her aspirations both economic and political, and 
she does not think that they are adequately regarded by France. The con- 
versations with France hang fire, and Italians are inclined to see in France’s 
attitude a proof that she does not seriously mean business, but is playing 
for time. According to this view she calculates that both the economic 
and political bases of Fascism are unsound, and waits therefore till the an- 
ticipated crumbling of the régime shall give her something more malleable 
to handle. According to another view, France is holding Italy in parley 
until she can come to an understanding with Germany, a view which seems 
to find some confirmation in Lord Tyrrell’s despatch. In any event the 
failure of the conversations to eliminate the outstanding questions arouses 
fresh suspicion here. 

7. What then does Italy desire to do? Has she got the length of making 
definite advances to Germany, and is there a programme on which the two 
Powers would tend to unite? I do not myself think that Italy has any plan 
ready. I do not even think that she has yet decided upon giving up the 
attempt to settle matters satisfactorily with France. But I do think that she 
is practically convinced of France’s determination to win for herself not only 
security but supremacy, and that, alarmed by the prospect, she is asking 
herself how this may be avoided. 

8. Italy would have preferred, I have no doubt at all, to find in Great 
Britain the support against French predominance which she feels she must 
have. The feeling here, however, is that Great Britain is not inclined to 
play the part. It is thought that Great Britain is reluctant to admit the 
practical dissolution of the Ententc; that she 1s loth to accept the obligations 
of her traditional policy in regard to the Continent; that she is tempted to 
pretend that she does not belong to Europe, but can concentrate on the 
Empire and the United States. 

g. Fearful of French ‘hegemony’ and uncertain of Great Britain’s attitude, 
Italy is certainly casting about, in her own mind, for alternative support. 
She is strengthened in the view that such consideration is necessary by the 
belief that, even if France were to modify her attitude as far as Italy is con- 
cerned, the essential basis of French policy would still be too uncertain. For 
it is based upon the Treaties of 1919, and Italy is dubious as to the stability 
of these Treaties. In her view, quite apart from any personal grievance of 
her own, the Treaties contain too many unworkable injustices, which prevent 
a reasonable hope of acquiescence on the part of the defeated Powers. This 
view might perhaps be modified if her own position were more satisfactorily 
established, but in the meantime it suggests a meeting-ground between 
herself and Germany. 

10. I do not think that to-day, any more than 50 years ago, and perhaps 
less, does a rapprochement with Germany commend itself as the first choice. 
This is not due to any sentimental survival of the ‘Latin Sisters’ theory, 
though there is talk from time to time of ‘a Latin bloc’. On the whole the 
Italians of to-day are inclined to follow the advice of the late Ferdinando 
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Martini, who, Francophil though he was, wrote to a friend: ‘It is time we 
reviewed the situation and made up our minds to be an only child’. Re- 
luctance to join hands with Germany is rather due to a feeling that the 
alliance did not turn out very well last time, to a realisation that there are 
many obstacles in the way, including the doubt whether Germany is dis- 
posed to enter into the game. It is not clear how far the Anschluss question 
would weigh in the balance. Italy, like France, would naturally prefer a 
weak neighbour, and there has been strong opposition to the Anschluss in 
the past. But if a rapprochement with Germany were to commend itself 
definitely and Germany were to insist, as a condition, upon the withdrawal 
of this opposition, Italy might very well consent. One reason for hesitation 
might appear to be that Germany 1s largely disarmed, and would not be 
a sufficiently strong partner. I should not give much weight to that argu- 
ment. Italy under Signor Mussolini does not want war. I know that this 
opinion is contrary to the popular views, and that certain competent ob- 
servers are against me. It is reported, for instance, that the Hungarian 
Minister in Paris has said: ‘L’Italie va avoir l’Allemagne et dés qu’elle 
laura elle marchera’. J do not agree, unless the Minister used ‘marcher’ in 
a metaphorical sense, and as against this story I would repeat the remark 
made to me by Signor Grandi that there existed a party in France which 
thought that, as in ten or fifteen years ttme Germany would have recovered 
and Italy might then be beside her, it would be best for the French to deal 
with Italy before this could happen. I do not think that Italy, at the moment, 
is looking for an ally in the field against France. But I can conceive a strong 
diplomatic front being formed on the basis of an Italo-German rapproche- 
ment, and, as a consequence, a series of animated discussions at Geneva. 

11. I doubt whether Italy has already made advances to Germany, but 
I think she is considering the step. And Signor Mussolini may very well 
have realised that support of Austria, and a less rigorous method of ad- 
ministration in the Upper Adige (the Italians have abolished the old name of 
South Tyrol) would help to pave the way. I think, however, that the Italo- 
Austrian rapprochement must be considered also as a useful makeweight 
against any revival of the Danubian Federation idea. And it must be 
remembered that through Austria there runs not only a northward road to 
Germany but one that goes eastward to Hungary. If France has arranged 
her satellite states, Italy is searching for an answer. If France had been 
able to show that she organised these States against Germany only, Italian 
policy might have been different. But Italy thinks that Yugoslavia was 
formed and organised and supported to perform a specifically anti-Italian 
function. And she calculates accordingly. 

12. Unless, therefore, France radically modifies her policy towards Italy, 
which at present she appears reluctant to do, it is only natural that Italy 
should be considering whether and how she might achieve a rapprochement 
with Germany and eventually with Russia; with Germany for obvious 
reasons, with Russia for reasons more remote, which IJ indicated in the 

6 Signor Martini (1841-1928) had been Italian Minister for the Colonies 1914-16. 
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penultimate paragraph of my despatch No. 6317 of July 23rd 1925, and 
which I recapitulate briefly here. 

12 [sic]. Italy looks to the Russia of the future with a keen economic eye. 
From Russia, the producer, she could obtain wheat and oil closer at hand 
than in the Americas. And the ships carrying them would not pass anywhere 
near a French naval base. To Russia, the consumer, she could sell textiles 
and motors of all kinds, and might export skilled labour. All these things are 
in the Italian mind. Nor is the political element lacking in her calculations. 
Many Italians think that the decay and dissolution of Turkey has only been 
retarded by theruleof Mustapha Kemal.® Italy regards herself very definitely 
as one of the co-heirs, and a satisfactory division of the inheritance would 
certainly be facilitated by a good understanding with Russia. But this 
understanding must be remote. Italy’s relations with the Soviets have been 
a disappointment to her. The persecution of religion in Russia and the 
relentless war upon communism in Italy have made an early rapprochement 
very unlikely, and the possibilities have been decreased by the disappointing 
economic development of Russia. I believe none the less that the idea of an 
understanding with Russia is held firmly in the minds of most intelligent 
Italians, Fascists and non-Fascists alike. The report that Signor Grandi, 
in conversation with Monsieur Tardieu, mentioned an approach to Germany 
and Russia as the alternative to a general understanding with France, 
confirms this belief. Assuming the correctness of the report, it was highly 
undiplomatic of Signor Grandi to speak as he did. But it can only have been 
the confession that surprised. Monsicur Tardieu must know that a persis- 
tence in France’s traditional policy, even if it only be as a preface to the 
organisation of a Europe federalised and guaranteed on France’s own lines, 
must send Italy in search of new partnerships. France thinks, I imagine, 
that Italy need have little say in the making of the new European picture, 
that she will duly take her place in it, albeit with an ill will and many loud 
protests, when everything has been nicely arranged by others. 

13. I believe this to be an erroneous conviction. It is not that Italy is set 
upon any modification of the map of Europe to her own advantage. She 
does not seriously desire any accession of Yugoslav territory. She would 
have a peaceful mind in regard to a Yugoslavia which she could conceive as 
other than an instrument of France. But she does not at all like the Europe 
that meets France’s requirements, and she is all but convinced that France 
is irremediably hostile to her legitimate development. 

14. This despatch would be incomplete without a reference to a factor 
which must largely govern Italian plans and eventual Italian action: the 
rapid increase of population in Italy. I have drawn attention to this factor 
on various occasions, and J] make no excuse for emphasising it again. In 
a recent interview given to a Vienna newspaper, and republished in the 
‘Popolo di Roma’ of March 1st (see Press Summary, March 7th),° the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked upon the problem presented by the 


7 Not printed. 8 President of the Turkish Republic. 
9 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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parallel existence of over-population and under-population in different 
countries. It is a problem which receives much attention in the Italian press, 
which is felt keenly by public opinion, and is ever-present to the minds of 
Italy’s leading men. I have indicated already that Signor Mussolini is doing 
everything possible to develop the resources of Italy and her unfertile 
colonies. When the Italian Government has done all that is reasonably 
possible in this direction, it will be able to return an effective answer to the 
critics who have maintained that, in view of the undeveloped land within her 
frontiers, Italy does not require additional territory. The next step, I am 
convinced, will be that an Italy thus armed will present her case to the 
League of Nations, and ask whether the League is prepared to do anything 
about it. The Powers whose territories are short of population may be 
placed in an awkward position. It will be clear that such a request on 
Italy’s part would meet with no sympathy from France, and might be backed 
by Germany. 

15. With such problems to face and with such plans in mind Italy can 
scarcely be expected to look with favour upon French schemes for crystallis- 
ing the world in its present shape. An Italian friend remarked to me recently 
that the attitude of France and England reminded him of the colonel and 
major of a regiment notorious for high play, who, having won all the money 
of their brother-officers, solemnly declared that gambling was bad for the 
well-being of the regiment and must henccforth cease. Italy is inclined to 
rank herself among the losers, and though this is manifestly unfair, she is 
perhaps justified in thinking that an attempt is being made to stop the game 
just as she had got into a winning vein. She would be quite willing, for the 
present at least, to change the game to something less hazardous. She 
would much rather win by diplomacy than by war. But she will not pledge 
herself to eternal acquiescence in a French-made world. 

16. My own belief is that Italy is still hesitating as to any definite, 
long-range line of policy. Her policy must always be studied in relation to 
the personality of Signor Mussolini. He is by temperament a hard-hitting 
opportunist, and tends to be impatient in his desire to secure spectacular 
diplomatic successes. He is further apt to think first and foremost of the 
domestic reactions of his foreign policy. He busily counters France, especially 
in the Balkans, move by move. He works for Italian economic interests, 
again notably in the Balkans. He intrigues in the Near and Middle East 
generally with a view to securing such foothold as may offer. But his main 
problem to-day is the building up of an Italy which shall be able to make 
the best of her existing resources when the international situation clarifies 
itself. Meanwhile he claims the right of Italy to an equal voice with the 
other Great Powers in all questions of world politics. 

17. Here, apart from any question of immediate, concrete problems, lies 
a deep-seated reason for the friction between France and Italy. France 
claims a higher place in the hierarchy of nations. She is eternally reluctant 
to speak with Italy on an equal footing, to admit the growth she fain would 
stifle. Italy remembers that it was the Triple Alliance which enabled her to 
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face France fairly in the past, and she asks herself whether the collaboration 
during the war was merely an interlude in the long story of Franco-Italian 
hostility. 

18. The old bonds are broken, and Italy feels herself free to make a choice. 
Signor Grandi remarked to me recently that before the war Signor Giolitti!® 
and the aristocracy tended to be pro-German, while the forces of Free- 
masonry were pro-French. All these tendencies, however, had now been 
swept away. 

19. The slate is wiped clean. It is not yet certain what the next few years 
will write upon it. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


10 Signor Giolitti had been Italian President of the Council five times between 1892 and 
1921. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 15, 2 p.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [Telegrams 51/135] 
BERLIN, March 15, 1930, 1.55 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. ! 

I am informed by Ministry for Foreign Affairs that President is solely 
concerned in Polish-German Agreement. As this is governed by paragraph 
3 of article 1 of Bill, which embodies all liquidation agreements, he has had 
to withhold his signature from the whole measure in order that this point 
might be examined. The Ministry anticipate an early signature. 

At the time of telegraphing I was not aware that Polish agreement was an 
integral part of measure, which embodies all other hquidation agreements, 
nor is this clear from Wolff communiqué. 

« Not printed. 
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Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 15, 4.40 p.m.) 


No. 38 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 51/135] 
ROME, March 15, 1930, 2.40 p.m. 


My telegram No. 36.! 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in confirming telephone 
message of last night, handed me this morning official reply of the Italian 


! Not printed. This telegram of March 14 reported that Sir R. Graham had been in- 
formed that there were difficulties about Italian payment of the annuity referred to in 
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Government. It says that, while they find difficulty in ratifying Hague 
agreements, they have taken steps to pay. But it must be clearly understood 
that this action does not form a precedent or engage them to ratify. Further, 
it remains understood that, as has happened in the case of similar payments, 
sum now paid will be reimbursed with interest if agreements do not come 
into force. 

Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs strongly urged that His 
Majesty’s Government should help to apply pressure to the Czechoslovak 
Government in order to induce the latter to ratify and to make her payments 
to Italy. 

Despatch by post.? 


No. 268, but that he had subsequently received a telephone message that payment would 
be made. 


2 Rome despatch No. 196 of March 17 (not printed) transmitted the text of the Italian 
note of March 15. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [C 1964/82/7] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, 1930, 10 p.m. 


On the occasion of the visit to the Foreign Office this morning of Signor 
Grandi and the Italian Ambassador, Sir R. Vansittart took the opportunity 
to draw their attention to the state of tension between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria resulting from the perpetration of two bomb outrages at Pirot 
and Strumnitza in Yugoslavia on March 3rd and March goth. Sir R. 
Vansittart informed them that instructions had been sent to His Majesty’s 
representative at Belgrade to urge patience and moderation on the Yugoslav 
authorities and to His Majesty’s Minister at Sofia to urge the Bulgarian 
Government to make special efforts in the interests of recently improved 
relations between the two countries, to restrain the subversive elements in 
the country and to bring the perpetrators of the above-mentioned outrages 
to justice. It was understood that the French Government were addressing 
similar instructions to their representatives at Belgrade and Sofia and it 
seemed from every point of view desirable that the Italian Government should 
do likewise. 

Signor Grandi and Signor Bordonaro at first recalled the Italian Govern- 
ment’s refusal to co-operate in a somewhat similar démarche in the summer 
of 1928.1 They assumed that His Majesty’s Government were acting at the 
request of the Yugoslav Government and indicated that the matter was 
essentially one of domestic concern to Bulgaria. Sir R. Vansittart assured 
them that, animated by the natural desire to allay friction in the Balkans 
and to prevent the dcterioration of Yugoslav-Bulgarian relations His 


1 See Volume V, No. 160, note 7. 
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Majesty’s Government had acted entirely on their own initiative ;-he pointed 
out that these acts of terrorism committed on Yugoslav territory and involv- 
ing considerable casualties could not fail to create a state of international 
tension which the great Powers were alike interested in restraining, and it 
would not look well if only two of them took the eminently reasonable and 
salutary step suggested in a matter which could not in this case possibly be 
treated as one of purely domestic concern. 

Signor Grandi undertook to convey the above-mentioned suggestion to 
Signor Mussolini and to ask for instructions. 

The foregoing information is sent for your guidance in case of need. 

Repeated to Sofia No. 5,2 Belgrade No. 11 and Paris No. 22. 


2 Mr. Waterlow reported in Sofia telegram No. 18 of March 18: ‘Italian Minister is 
acting today on similar instructions just received.’ Cf. I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Set- 
tima Serie, vol. viii, p. 518. 


No. 285 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 24) 
No. 197 [C 2279/312/18] 


BERLIN, March 18, 1930 
Sir, 

I took the opportunity of a visit which I paid to Herr von Schubert today 
to congratulate him on the signature of the German—Polish Commercial 
Treaty. I felt certain that the successful issue of the long drawn out com- 
mercial negotiations between Germany and Poland would have a beneficial 
reaction on the relations between the two countries. In this connection I 
have the honour to enclose a memorandum on the treaty which has been 
prepared by the Commercial Counsellor. 

2. Herr von Schubert said that he had throughout been strongly in 
favour of the conclusion of a commercial treaty with Poland. Agricultural 
interests had hitherto stood in the way of this result, and these interests could 
not be neglected as the considerations advanced by the German landowners 
were In many respects justified. In the treaty just concluded the Germans 
had succeeded in, as he described it, ‘canalising’ the importation of pigs into 
Germany. By this he meant that the pigs either alive or in carcase would go 
straight to the factories and would not compete in the open market with 
German pigs. 

g. He proceeded to develop certain views with regard to the principles 
which ought, in his opinion, to govern the conclusion of commercial treaties 
in the future. He thought, for instance, that it was really more the method 
and means by which foreign imports were introduced into a country rather 
than the quantities of such imports which mattered. He instanced as an 
absurdity which had recently been brought to his notice, the fact that certain 
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consignments of potatoes exported from East Prussia under a system of 
bounties had found their way to Holland and had then been re-exported to 
Germany as Dutch potatoes. 
I am sending a copy of this despatch with its inclosure to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Warsaw.! 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 285 


Memorandum by Mr. Thelwall 
11/3/30 T/A 


BERLIN, March 21, 1930 


I spoke to the Acting Head of the Economic Department of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs concerning the German—Polish commercial treaty which 
was signed on the 16th March.3 Geheimrat Eisenlohr remarked that he 
expected a severe parliamentary tussle before the treaty would be passed by 
the Reichsrat and Reichstag. On my expressing astonishment at this anticipa- 
tion in view of the fact that not only had the terms of the treaty been known 
for some time, but that the interested parties had been given every oppor- 
tunity to express their views and wishes, Herr Eisenlohr said that three 
factors had been added lately which would contribute towards the fierceness 
of the parliamentary debate. These were, first, the reaction from the liquida- 
tion agreement, which had roused the interest and feelings of those parts of 
Germany which previously had not taken much account of Poland, that is 
Southern and Western Germany. Secondly, the intensification of the 
agricultural depression during the last few weeks and, thirdly, the troubles of 
the coal industry, which had also recently become worse. 

2. Herr Eisenlohr considered that one of the chief results of the treaty was 
in the wider sense the complete entry of Poland into the European commercial 
community through the cessation of the five years’ trade ‘war’. This quarrel 
had naturally introduced an element of uncertainty as regards Poland which 
had prevented her from obtaining foreign financial assistance to any great 
extent. As regards the more immediate effect 1t was thought that the already 
existing triangular competition between the Silesian coal, Ruhr coal and 


1 In Warsaw despatch No. 142 of March 1g Sir W. Erskine commented in particular that 
from the economic point of view the treaty could hardly fail to be of great benefit to Poland 
and that ‘while for a time it will no doubt adversely affect the volume of British imports it 
may be hoped that the increased purchasing power that will result from enhanced prosperity 
will eventually enable British trade to recover the lost ground.’ 

2 This memorandum was presumably included in the despatch after its signature on 
March 18. 

3 According to Warsaw telegram No. 16 of March 17 signature of the treaty took place 
tn Warsaw on March 17. The treaty did not come into force. 
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foreign coal in Germany would become very much severer by the admission 
of the Polish coal quota; it will compel Silesian coal to seek fresh markets. 

3. The German text* of the treaty is attached. It is complete except for 
a provision which must be added to the Final Protocol that Polish emigrants 
carried by German shipping companies must be taken via Danzig or 
Gdynia. Herr Eisenlohr referred to Article 2 of the treaty by which the 
freedom of transit for goods destined for either of the two contracting parties 
through other countries was reintroduced. The same freedom would apply 
also to the products of third countries which are sent to one of the two 
contracting parties through the territory of the other. Herr Eisenlohr also 
drew attention to the second sentence of the final protocol in which the 
Polish Government declare that the present treaty shall not prejudice their 
attitude towards the ratification of the International Agreement for the 
abolition of import and export prohibitions.5 As such ratification would give 
the Germans greater facilities for the import of their goods into Poland than 
they obtain through the quota provided for in the present treaty, without 
their having to give the Poles anything in return, the Germans profess to 
fear that, unless pressure is put upon the Poles by other countries, the Polish 
Government will refuse to ratify the International Agreement before the 
gist May, the date on which it expires. 

4. The text of the treaty must be treated as confidential until it has 
appeared in the Reichsanzeiger. 

5. I attach copies of a memorandum‘ from H.M. Vice Consul at Breslau 
on the effects of the treaty upon Silesia which was written some time before 
the treaty was signed. 

6. I also attach a summary‘ of notices which have appeared in a number 
of German papers on the treaty. 

4. As regards the contents of the treaty, there is nothing of particular 
interest in addition to the points mentioned above, except possibly Articles 36 
and 38. It is stated in the former that as the Polish Government is entrusted 
with the foreign affairs of the free town of Danzig, Poland reserves the right 
to declare that the free town is also a party to the present treaty. Article 38 
provides that the treaty shall be ratified and the deeds of ratification be 
exchanged as soon as possible in Berlin. It will come into force on the roth 
day after such exchange and will remain operative for one year. If notice 
of termination is not given at least 3 months before the expiration of the 
year, the treaty will remain valid and can then be terminated at any time with 
6 months’ notice. In addition the measures which the two contracting parties 
adopted against each other in pursuance of their trade ‘war’ shall be 
abolished when the treaty comes into force. 

8. The most important agreements between the two countries are con- 
tained in the first seven of the eight appendices and in the Final Protocol. 

Appendix I deals with the monthly coal import quota of 320,000 tons 


4 Not printed. 


$s This agreement of November 8, 1927, is printed with protocol and annexed declaration 
in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 380-96. 
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which Germany grants to Poland. This quota is to be increased by those 
amounts of coal which Germany exports to Poland. The appendix contains 
detailed definitions as to the type of fuel and the method of distributing and 
controlling the quota. 

Appendix II provides that Poland shall be allowed to import into Germany 
an annual total quota of 1000 metric tons of oxide of lead and red lead. 

Appendix III provides that an annual quota of 200,000 live or slaughtered 
pigs may be imported from Poland into Germany. Eighteen months after 
the treaty comes into force the quota is increased to 275,000 and after further 
12 months to 350,000. 

Appendix IV contains 18 subdivisions. They deal with the regulations 
governing the import into Germany from Poland of the following goods and 
animals: 


1) Horses, donkeys and mules; 
2) Live pigs imported by sea; 
3) Live poultry for fattening and slaughtering; 
4) Slaughtered pigs intended for specified meat product factories; 
5) Pork which has been treated so as to lose its character of fresh meat. 
6) Melted beef tallow; 
7) Air-dried intestines, skins, bones, hoofs and horns; 
8) Salted intestines and skins; 
9) Killed poultry and game birds; 
10) Wool, hair, bristles and feathers; 
11) Milk, butter, eggs, rags, game, fish, crayfish, bees, hay, straw and 
bonemeal. 


The following seven subdivisions deal with the transit through Germany of 


1) geldings, stallions and mares; 

2) live poultry; 

3) fresh pork, fresh meat of ruminants and fresh meat of solipeds; 

4) prepared pork, prepared meat of ruminants and prepared meat of 
solipeds, including sausages and preserved meat. 

5) Killed poultry of all kinds; 

6) the animal parts and products enumerated under 7, 8 and 10 above; 

7) the transit of the products enumerated under 11 above is subject to 
the same regulations as the import. 


Appendix V provides that Germany shall during the validity of the treaty 
grant permits for the export of scrap iron (No. 843 of the statistical goods 
index) in accordance with the agreement arrived at between the representa- 
tives of the Polish and German iron industries of the 21st December, 1928. 

Appendix VI. Germany will permit the export to Poland of an annual 
quota of 10,000 metric tons of raw coal tar (No. 244a of the statistical goods 
index). 

Appendix VII contains the quota which Poland grants to Germany for 
the import of various goods and products. 
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g. Final Protocol. 

With reference to Article 3 of the treaty it is provided that if Poland im- 
poses a compensatory duty on finished goods or semi-finished products which 
in the opinion of the German Government is particularly detrimental to 
German exports to Poland, the German Government shall be entitled to 
demand immediate negotiations with a view to removing the damage thus 
inflicted on German export trade. Should such negotiations not have led 
to a result within a month, the German Government shall have the right 
to denounce the treaty prematurely. In this case the treaty will expire 3 
months after the date on which notice of termination is given. 

In dealing with Article 6 of the treaty the Protocol provides that should, 
contrary to expectation, Polish coal undersell German coal on the German 
market, the German Government shall be entitled to demand that negotia- 
tions be immediately commenced on this subject. Should these negotiations 
not have led to a result within 3 weeks, the German Government shall have 
the right to denounce the treaty prematurely. In this case the treaty will 
expire 3 months after the date on which notice of termination is given. 
The German Government may close the German frontier to the import of 
Polish coal as from the day on which notice of termination is given. 

With regard to section 3 of Article 6 the Final Protocol states that the 
contracting parties assume that the provisions contained in the treaty for 
utilising the quota of live or slaughtered pigs are sufficient. If, however, this 
assumption should, contrary to expectation, not prove well founded, the 
German Government is ready to enter into negotiations with a view to 
finding a remedy should the Polish Government so wish. Should such 
negotiations not have led to a result within three weeks, the Polish Govern- 
ment shall have the right to denounce the treaty prematurely. In this case 
the treaty will expire 3 months after the date on which notice of termination 
is given. 

F, THELWALL 


No. 286 


Sir Hf. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recetved March 19, 1.30 p.m.) 


No. 48 Telegraphic [Telegrams 51/135] 
BERLIN, March 19, 1930, 1.55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 46.! 

President signed Bill containing liquidating agreements yesterday. 

In a letter? to the Chancellor he states that Polish liquidation measure is 
not unconstitutional. It is intended primarily to assist German agricultural 
minority in Poland. In this connexion he urges the Government to take 


1 This telegram of March 18 is not printed. 
2 This letter of March 18 is printed in M. Vogt, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 1580-2. 
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measures to assist agriculture in Germany’s eastern provinces also, where 
distress is very great. 
(Repeated to Warsaw.) 


No. 287 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 24) 
No. 202 [C 2285/52/18] 


BERLIN, March 19, 1930 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 165! of the 7th instant, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a memorandum by the Financial Adviser to 
this Embassy, regarding the proposals of the German Cabinet for the Budget 
for the coming financial year 1930/31. 

2. The enclosure to my despatch No. 171? of the 7th instant pointed out 
that, had the reparation liabilities of Germany not been diminished by the 
Young Plan, the present financial year would have shown a deficit of some 
£40 million in a budget of roughly £500 million. Examination of the pro- 
posals for next year shows that, had the Dawes Plan continued, additional 
resources approaching £70 million would have been required. Part of these 
additional requirements are no doubt due to improvident financing in the 
past, but it is none the less clear that the continuance of the Dawes Plan 
must inevitably have involved Germany in serious budgetary difficulties, 
the successful solution of which it is difficult to envisage. It is indeed prob- 
able that the present winter would have seen a financial crisis, with far- 
reaching effects. 

g. The Budget proposals recorded in the enclosure to this despatch 
represent a compromise solution arrived at after a protracted Cabinet crisis, 
and the Chancellor has shown himself prepared to take every possible step 
to preserve the unity which has been obtained with such difficulty. The 
various parties represented in the Coalition have by no means signified their 
complete assent to the proposals of the Cabinet, and in particular the Volks- 
partei are dissatisfied with the action of their Ministers: as a result the other 
partics have been busy in constructing alternative schemes of their own, 
based on the impossibility of securing agreement with the Volkspartei, and 
looking to the formation of a new Government of the Weimar Coalition (i.e. 
excluding the Volkspartei) to carry them into effect. But the Chancellor 
has taken a firm stand against any such cabals, and is understood to have 
obtained from President Hindenburg an assurance that every means will be 
used to put the financial programme agreed by the Cabinet into effect. 

4. This may be taken to imply that, unless the Reichstag is prepared to 
pass the necessary legislation so that it may come into force by the rst April, 


1 Not preserved in Forcign Office archives. 
2 Not printed. This enclosure was a memorandum of March 5 by Mr. Rowe-Dutton 
on the German supplementary estimates for 1929-30. 
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the President will use the power conferred by Article 48 of the Constitution 
to enact these laws by decree, and will then consent to the dissolution of the 
Reichstag, and the holding of a General Election. There is thus no im- 
mediate prospect of an alternative financial programme being brought 
forward, with a possible re-shuffling of the Cabinet to exclude the Ministers 
of the Volkspartei; but this must depend on the firmness which the Chan- 
cellor shows in maintaining his present attitude, that it is the business of the 
Cabinet, and not of the parties, to govern. 

5. It is generally admitted that the prospect of financial legislation being 
passed as an emergency measure under Article 48 of the Constitution is 
undesirable. But there is general weariness of internecine party strife, and 
a realisation that the situation of the country makes further delay in arriving 
at and passing financial measures which will ensure budget equilibrium 
really dangerous. It may therefore be difficult for the parties to maintain 
their independent attitude, and it is to be hoped that any further serious 
crisis may be avoided. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOoLD 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 287 


Memorandum by Mr. Rowe-Dutton 


German Budget Proposals for 1930 


There is something not wholly displeasing in the misfortunes of others, 
and the British taxpayer, if it is true that he is in need of consolation, might 
well find it in contemplating the sad plight of his German colleague, who 
has had to exchange bright hopes of substantial alleviations for the certainty 
of increased taxation. The Experts’ Plan recommended the reduction of the 
reparation liabilities of Germany from the maximum annuity of 2,500 
million R[eichs] M[arks] payable under the Dawes Plan to a figure of 
approximately 1,730 million R.M. for the year 1930-31, which constituted 
an immediate relief of 770 million R.M. for the German taxpayer, of which 
goo million R.M. represented the service of the Industrial Debentures and 
470 million R.M. a direct charge on the Budget. In the autumn of 1929 the 
Finance Minister, Dr. Hilferding, was making plans for the reduction of 
taxation in the next financial year by this amount, assuming apparently that 
the Budget for 1929 would otherwise remain in being for 1930 without 
substantial modification. 

But the Budget for 1929 had been framed on a basis of optimism as regards 
the yield of the revenues, and the expenditure on unemployment relief; 
moreover it had continued the practice of lending revenue destined for the 
ordinary budget to the extraordinary budget, until the cash resources of 
the Government were almost exhausted and had to be supplemented by 
a series of short-term credits, raised with ever-increasing difficulty. 
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The position grew steadily worse until the last day of December, when 
Dr. Hilferding was defeated in his effort to obtain a short-term credit from 
an American banking firm and had to turn to the Reichsbank, who arranged 
the necessary loan on condition that a sinking fund should forthwith be set 
up to repay the floating debt of the Reich, and should amount to 450 million 
R.M. out of the proceeds of taxation or savings in expenditure by the grst 
March, 1931. The resignation of Dr. Hilferding followed. 

His successor, Dr. Moldenhauer, found the true position of the national 
finances far worse than had hitherto been realised. So far from there being 
some 700 million R.M. available, out of which the sinking fund imposed by 
Dr. Schacht might have been found leaving a balance still available to reduce 
taxation, his enquiry showed that there would be a gap in the Budget of no 
less than 1,400 million R.M. (£70 million) which would thus entirely swallow 
up the savings due to the Young Plan and force him to provide nearly another 
milliard R.M. in addition. 

The following are the principal items constituting the total of 1,400 
million R.M.:— 


(1) 450 million R.M. for the Schacht Sinking Fund to reduce floating 
debt. 

(2) 150 million R.M. to cover the deficit on the Ordinary Budget for 
1928, which, according to the Fundamental Law of the Budget, must be 
carried into the Budget of the next year but one. 

(3) 250 million R.M. additional for loans by the Government to the 
Unemployment Insurance Institute to cover expenditure on unemployment 
benefit in excess of contribution. 

(4) 320 million R.M. for additional expenditure by Government De- 
partments. About 100 million of this is normal increase of expenditure; of 
the balance 170 million represents the Reich’s contribution to Health 
Insurance, which was met in the Budget for 1929 as an exceptional measure 
by the issue of certificates of indebtedness; and 50 million represents the 
sinking fund for the drawing rights of old holders of valorised mark loans, 
met in 1929 by handing over to the fund bonds of the 1927 5% loan bought 
to support the market. 

(5) 230 million R.M., being the estimated falling off in the yield of 
existing taxation as compared with the over-optimistic estimates in the 
Budget for 1929. 





The total is thus:— Million R.M. 
Schacht Sinking Fund : : ‘ : : ; 450 
Deficit of 1928 : : 150 
Additional Expenditure on “Unemployment Relief. . 250 
Additional Expenditure elsewhere ‘ : : 320 
Decreased yield of taxation : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 230 

1,400 
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Towards this was available the saving on the Young Plan as follows:— 











Million R.M. 

Maximum Budget contribution under Dawes Plan 5 1,540 
Young Annuity for 1930 _ .. : : 1,640 
Plus Service of Dawes Loan , ‘ go 
1,730 
Less Railway contribution. : 660 

1,070 

Total Saving . : ; : : ; ; ‘ 470 








There thus remained a total of 930 million R.M. to be provided. 

The first step was to argue that, as part of the floating debt had been in- 
curred to cover the deficit for 1928, repayment of floating debt out of the 
Schacht Sinking Fund also covered the 1928 deficit; accordingly the Sinking 
Fund of 450 million R.M. is to be taken to include the 150 million deficit 
for 1928. 

An attempt was then made to finance part at least of the requirements of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund by drawing on the reserves of the Old 
Age and Invalidity Insurance Funds, and setting up a ‘Community of Risks’ 
between the funds. This met with opposition on the score that, although the 
Old Age and Invalidity Funds are now in the possession of ample reserves, 
the numbers entitled to benefit are rapidly increasing, and the day is not 
distant when all these reserves will be needed. A compromise solution was 
eventually reached, whereby the Reich sold to these funds 150 million R.M. 
of German Railway Preference Shares held by the Government, with a 
guarantee of repurchase at the same price in case of need. A further 50 million 
was found by authorising the Unemployment Insurance Institute to raise 
the contribution from 3} to 4% of wages without further legislation, and to 
adopt certain other technical measures reducing the total amount paid out 
in unemployment benefit. 

It was then decided that it was impossible to abolish the Industrial 
Charges Levy, although it may be observed that the Young Plan (paragraph 
110) specifically recommends the discontinuance of this levy. The amount 
to be collected in 1930 was, however, fixed at 280 million R.M. instead of the 
full 300 million R.M. under the Dawes Plan. In addition, the Reserve 
Fund set up under Article 10 of the law of goth August, 1924, for the Pro- 
duction of Industrial Charges, is raided to the extent of 70 milion R.M., 
apparently under the provisions of Article 29 of the Industrial Charges 
Law of the same date, under which the assets of the Bank for Industrial 
Charges eventually fall to the Government. 

The above measures had between them produced 700 million R.M. The 
remainder had to be found by definite new taxation, to which the representa- 
tives of the several states constituting the Empire would not agree until they 
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too were promised additional revenue for 1930. The measures finally 
agreed upon were as follows:— 


of which of which 


Reich. States. 
75% increase in Beer Tax ; : : 150 go 
New Tax on Mineral Waters . : — 40 
Benzin, tax increase from 6 to 10 Pfennigs Ber 

litre. : 25 40 

Benzol, new tax of 1 10 Pfennigs wee litre 
Tea, increase from 2.20 to 3.00 R.M. per Kilo . 
Coffee, increase from 1.30 to 1.60 R.M. per Kilo. 3° 7 
Earlier collection of certain indirect taxes . : 30 

255 170 


—__— ——— 


New resources of 1,425 million R.M. are thus found as follows:— 





I. Apart from Taxation. Million R.M. 
Inclusion of Deficit of 1928 in Sinking Fund : ; 150 
Sale of Railway Preference Shares : 150 
Reserve Fund of Bank for Industrial Obligations : , 70 

Total : : : ; : : 370 








II. Additional Burdens on the Taxpayer. 
Young Plan Savings . , : ; 4.70 





Retention of Industrial Charges : : . 280 
Unemployment Insurance Contribution &c. . : ’ 50 
New Taxation . . : : ; : : 255 

1,055 


Over and above this, the taxpayer is called upon for an additional 170 
million R.M. for the States and Communes, so that his effective burden is 
some 1,200 million R.M. greater than was anticipated as recently as last 
December. 

The above measures represent the unanimous decision of the Cabinet, 
and in addition thercto it is agreed that in 1931 there shall be reductions 
in taxation amounting to at least 600 million R.M., to include the follow- 
ing :-— 

Raising of income-tax exemption limit from R.M. 1,200 (£60) to R.M. 

1,440 (£72) a year. 
Reduction of average rate of income tax by 124% 
Reduction of Industrial Charges Levy by 50 million R.M. 
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The Cabinet agreement recorded above was not reached without a pro- 
longed political crisis, which became peculiarly violent over the last 100 
million R.M. required to balance the Budget. An account of the political 
considerations involved is given in Sir Horace Rumbold’s despatch No. 165 
of the 7th instant, and it is accordingly unnecessary to recapitulate that aspect 
of the discussions. Economically, the battle has been fought on the distinc- 
tion between taxes on consumption and taxes on property. Little or no 
regard appears to have been paid to the tracing of the incidence of the 
taxation imposed, or to the effect of the measures upon such really important 
questions as the formation of capital, or the standard of living. Practically 
nothing has been heard of the really scientific reform of the system of taxation 
which economists regard as an urgent need. Far-reaching schemes for such 
reform were indeed canvassed in detail during the summer and autumn of 
1929, and Dr. Hilferding, before his fall, had prepared plans which, had 
they been based on the solid foundation of an already balanced budget, 
would have been worthy of very serious consideration. 

The present solution indeed bears in every line the marks of a political 
makeshift, as is shown by the innumerable variations attempted before 
Cabinet agreement was finally reached. Endeavour has been devoted simply 
to finding the line of least resistance, and it is not surprising that such satisfac- 
tion as has been expressed is with the fact of agreement rather than with the 
actual measures proposed. The result is that, while the Cabinet adheres to 
its hard-won solution, the members of the various parties are still propound- 
ing plans of their own, and threaten to move amendments, against the 
proposals of their own Ministers, when the Budget is brought before the Reichs- 
tag. It remains to be seen whether the Cabinet will be able to carry its own 
measures, and remain in office, or whether a dissolution will be forced, with 
or without the passing of the Budget, under an emergency decree of the 
President. 


No. 288 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris)! 
No. 579 [C 2152/84/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 19, 1930 
My Lord, 

In reply to the Memorandum enclosed in my despatch No. 336? of 
February 12th the German Ambassador has been informed that revision of 
the Allied-German Air Agreement of 1926 will be considered by the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference.? 

1 The approved draft only of this despatch is preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. ‘The 


enclosed aide-mémotre is printed as No. 239. 
3 The note of March 19 to the German Ambassador to this effect is not printed. 
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2. Ifand when the matter comes before the Conference, you are authorised 
to agree that the second German request, namely the request for permission 
to construct two air ports and six landing grounds in occupied territory, 
should be refused, or alternatively that the French Army of Occupation in 
the Rhineland should be authorised to plough up the landing places at 
Griesheim and Neustadt in anticipation of evacuation. 

g. The other points raised in the German Note are still under considera- 
tion by H.M. Government. 

[I am, &c.,] 
For the Secretary of State, 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 289 


Letter from Mr, Sargent to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
[C 2152/84/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 19, 1930 


My dear Campbell, 

Before receipt of your letter! of the 15th instant, Massigli called here on the 
14th to ask whether we would support the French in refusing the second 
German request (i.e. permission to construct two air ports and six landing 
grounds in occupied territory). A decision on this particular point was 
urgent, as the soldiers in the Rhineland wanted to start ploughing up the 
military landing places at Griesheim and Neustadt (see our despatch No. 508)? 
and could not safely do so, so long as the German application for more 
landing places remained undecided, seeing that in practice the granting of 
this application would mean the preservation of those two landing places. 

Before Massigli’s arrival we had a consultation with Air Vice-Marshal 
Newall, who stated that the Air Ministry did not consider this a point of any 
particular importance from our point of view and were prepared to follow 
the French lead. In these circumstances we told Massigli that we would 
support the French in their refusal of this request, and have written officially 
to you in this sense.3 

We also agreed with both the Air Ministry and Massigli that the German 
request for police aeroplanes was ridiculous and should be rejected. 

Some difference of opinion exists between the Air Ministry and ourselves 


! Not printed. 

2 This formal covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted 
to Paris a copy of a letter of March 10 from Mr. Sargent to Air Vice-Marshal Newall 
informing him that M. Massigli had called on February 27 and had stated ‘that the Germans 
had asked that on the final evacuation of the Rhineland the landing grounds should not be 
done away with and “‘ploughed up’”’, as is laid down by the present provisions, but should 
be retained so that they could be used for civil aviation purposes after the evacuation.’ 

3 See No. 288. 
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on the question of Aviation Sportive. As I told you in my letter No. 
C 1692/84/18 of the 11th instant,! we feel that it is absurd to insist, as the Air 
Ministry do, on retaining an article in the Paris Air Agreement which 1s 
being broken daily by the Germans. The Air Ministry, however, do not 
share this point of view, though they say they are perfectly prepared to give 
way to us. Unfortunately they do not rise to our bait that we might make 
concessions in the matter of Aviation Sportive conditional on Germany 
acceding to the Air Convention of 1919 and withdrawing her present 
quibbling objections to doing so. The Air Ministry’s answer to this is that 
they don’t care a hang if Germany joins the Air Convention or not, as British 
aviation has got all that it wants by the Anglo-German Air Convention. 
Newall also said that Germany too has all she wants for the development of 
her air services and would be unlikely to join the 1919 Convention unless 
considerably greater inducements were offered to her than are possible. 

When Massigli arrived he was sounded in order to discover his views 
about Aviation Sportive. He was inclined to use the Air Ministry’s argument 
but without much conviction. It was pointed out to him that if we conceded 
to the Germans the right to grant limited subventions we would have the 
opportunity of demanding in return all sorts of restrictions and checks, 
which would in the end give us much stronger control than we exercise at 
present under the regime of total prohibition which we can’t enforce. He 
doubted however whether in practice it would prove possible to devise any 
additional restrictions so as to be really effective, but he was quite willing 
to consider any proposal we might put forward in this direction. So we 
propose to go into the matter carefully with the Air Ministry and see what 
can be done. 

Meanwhile Massigh agreed that there was no need to be in a hurry to 
reply to the Germans on this particular point. In fact it would be better to 
confine ourselves for the moment to the landing ground question, and leave 
both the other questions which the Germans have raised, i.e. Aviation 
Sportive and police aeroplanes, in suspense for the present. This does not 
mean that our refusal of the latter request is in any way in doubt. The only 
reason for holding up our reply is that we are unwilling to give the Germans 
the impression that we may give way with regard to Aviation Sportive—an 
impression they would almost certainly gain if we refused two of their re- 
quests and held back the third (Aviation Sportive). 

If the Germans now, as suggested in your letter, formally withdraw all 
their requests, so much the better, except that I think that the French may 
in that case want a definite decision by the Ambassadors’ Conference authoris- 
ing the military in the Rhineland to start ploughing up the two landing 
places, irrespective of any present or future demand which Germany may 
make for additional landing places in the occupied zone. Our despatch to 
you is accordingly worded in such a way as to give you a full latitude in this 
respect.3 

Lastly, you will see’ that we are telling the German Embassy, from whom 
we originally received the German requests, that the Ambassadors’ 
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Conference is dealing with them and that we do not therefore answer them 
from here.* 
Yrs 
ORME SARGENT 

4 On March 21 the German Ambassador communicated to the Foreign Office a further 
aide-mémoire emphasizing the very great importance attached by his Government to obtain- 
ing early agreement from the Governments concerned to negotiations on the German 
request for revision of the air agreement of May 1926. 


No. 290 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 24) 
No. 212 [C 2291/140/18] 
BERLIN, March 21, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that a dispute has arisen between the 
Government of the Reich and the Federal State of Thuringia. As the nature 
of the dispute is essentially pohtical, and as it has already reached an acute 
stage, it may be useful to relate its origin and development. 

2. A Bavarian civil servant, Herr Frick, now aged about 52, joined the 
Hitler association in 1921 and during the Hitler rebellion in 1923 was pro- 
moted to the nominal post of Police President, which he filled for a few hours. 
After the collapse of the revolt he was sentenced to eighteen months imprison- 
ment in a fortress. For some years nothing further was heard of him beyond 
the fact that he had become a member of the Reichstag in December, 1924, 
and that he had transferred his political activities from Bavaria to Thuringia. 
It was therefore with some surprise that the public learned that Herr Frick 
was to be Minister of the Interior in Thuringia in a new coalition govern- 
ment formed by the Volkspartei, German Nationals and National-Socialists 
in the month of January this year. The appointment was interesting, both 
because this was the first occasion on which the National-Socialists have been 
accepted in a coalition by the Volkspartei and because Herr Frick’s career 
was not one which would normally lead to the appointment of Minister of 
the Interior. Soon after his assumption of office, Frick delivered a number of 
speeches in which he announced that it was his intention to inculcate 
National-Socialist ideas in the Thuringian Police Force and train the youth 
of Thuringia to think on Nationalist lines. One of his first administrative 
acts was to dismiss a school teacher who objected to the wearing of political 
badges by children attending his school. The badges in question indicated 
membership of the ‘Bund Adler und Falken’, a reactionary organisation. 
Although the schoolmaster was reinstated, German public opinion was 
aroused and the attention of the Government of the Reich was drawn to 
Thuringian affairs. 

g. On the 17th February, Herr Severing, the Minister of the Interior of 
the Reich, wrote to the Thuringian Government asking whether it was 
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correct, as the press reported, that a schoolmaster had been removed for 
carrying out the general instructions issued to schoolmasters, and asking 
whether the Association ‘Adler und Falken’ was a legal association in 
accordance with the Constitution. No reply was furnished to this letter and 
in the meantime Herr Frick continued to make speeches of a provocative 
kind. During the third reading of the reparation bills Frick, who represents 
Thuringia in the Reichsrat, intervened in the debate and declared, amid 
general laughter, that the Thuringian Government were uncompromisingly 
hostile to the Young Plan. It transpired later that he was not entitled to 
make this declaration on behalf of Thuringia. 

4. On the 19th March, Herr Severing published the following letter 
which he had forwarded on the same day to the Thuringian Government at 
Weimar: ‘I have received no answer to my letter of the 17th February (re- 
garding the schoolmaster incident). According to newspaper reports which 
have not been contradicted the Thuringian Minister of the Interior stated at 
a public meeting that I could wait a long time for an answer. This attitude 
of the Minister in question has led me to give instructions to my Ministry 
that no letters or enquiries from the Thuringian Government are to receive 
an answer until an answer to my letter—for which I am in no hurry—has 
been received. At the same time I have instructed my subordinates to cease 
for the time being to transmit funds of any kind to Thuringia. According to 
information which has reached me, I am justified in doubting whether the 
conditions for the continuation of a police subsidy by the Reich to Thuringia 
are being satisfactorily fulfilled. Hence I am not in a position to provide 
further subsidies unless the Thuringian Government furnish satisfactory 
proof that the conditions in question are being carefully observed.’ 

5. This was the signal for a general attack on the Thuringian Government 
and on Herr Frick in particular by the German press from the extreme Left 
to and including the Volkspartei. The defence of the Ministry has been 
undertaken by the Hugenberg newspapers and the National-Socialist press. 
The Social-Democrats in particular criticise the system of subsidies by which 
the Thuringian Government receive a quarter of a million marks a month 
for the upkeep of the police. —The newspapers of the Volkspartei show no 
sympathy with the Thuringian Government and it is expected that the 
annual convention of the party, which is now taking place at Mannheim, 
may have something to say on the subject of some of its members having 
entered a coalition with the National-Socialists. 

6. Six years ago, during the occupation of the Ruhr, the Communist party 
seized power in Thuringia. The Government of the Reich intervened, des- 
patched troops to Weimar and deposed the Government by force. It 1s felt 
that on this occasion less drastic measures will suffice to bring Thuringia to 
reason. It is officially announced that Herr Severing’s intervention was 
approved beforehand by the Chancellor and the members of the Cabinet of 
the Reich. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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No. 291 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received March 24) 
No. 213 [C 2292/140/18] 
BERLIN, March 21, 1930 
Sir, 

Now that the Reparation measures have been finally passed into law the 
German press is taking stock of the position and concerning itself with the 
tasks of the immediate future and, to a certain extent, with the policy internal 
and external of Germany in years to come. While there is general agreement 
that the time has come to devote more attention to internal problems, there 
is no disposition to regard the Reparation question as finally solved on the 
new basis. Newspapers of widely different parties do not conceal the expecta- 
tion that the revision of the Young Plan at some future date may become 
necessary, and though moderate newspapers proclaim every intention to 
abide loyally by the new agreements and give the Young Plan a fair trial, 
newspapers of the opposition announce frankly that the immediate task of the 
future is to prepare the way for a revision of the Plan. 

2. It is noteworthy in a general sense that the parties of the Right have 
not responded to the appeal for unity which formed the burden of the 
Presidential manifesto of the 13th of March.' Dr. Hugenberg’s newspapers 
betray no intention of marking the end of the Reparation struggle by an 
attempt to reconcile the dissenting elements of the main Nationalist body. 
These newspapers are less concerned with the policy of the country than 
with party strife, and the hope is fervently expressed that the future may pro- 
vide an opportunity for a general settlement of accounts between the parties 
of the Right and the ‘November’, or ‘Weimar’ parties. The National- 
Socialist press sees the task of the future in an attack on the parliamentary 
system, a system which it proclaims unsuitable for the German character and 
German needs, and which it holds responsible for the humiliations inflicted 
on Germany during the past ten years, as well as for the Young Plan and the 
present financial distress.) Now that the President of the Republic has 
identified himself with the Government in the successive controversies to 
which the Referendum and the Young Plan have given rise, the National- 
Socialists are less enthusiastic in their demand for a dictatorship, and Article 
48 of the Constitution, which has hitherto been regarded with special favour 
by the Parties of the Right, has been invoked less frequently of late. 

3. In reviewing the position the orthodox German Nationalist newspapers 
do not conceal a certain pessimism. They admit that the struggle concerning 
Reparation has not only ended in defeat but in serious disunion. 

4. Writing on the 14th of March, the Nationalist ‘Kreuzzeitung’ bewails 
the situation into which Germany has drifted. ‘A tragic and inglorious 
period has come to an end, that is to say, has ended in bankruptcy. The 
12th of March, 1930, will take its place in history beside the 28th of June, 


! See No. 276, note 3. 
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1919, as one of the days when the German Reichstag passed without adequate 
compulsion under the yoke and signed away German prestige for a period of 
sixty years. But Nationalist Germany must not accept defeat with resigna- 
tion, the new tribute plan must be fought and resistance must be reinforced 
by concentration of Nationalist forces. The fight against Versailles, and all 
that is meant by Versailles, with the aim (especially in the East where lies 
the future of the Reich) of altering the intolerable frontiers, that is the task 
of the future. The Nationalist opposition must concentrate on the younger 
generation and see to it that the idea of freedom is not extinguished by the 
material struggle for existence.” The newspaper goes on to say that the 
policy of Dr. Stresemann, that is to say the policy of fulfilment and un- 
dignified submission, is now liquidated. Germany has been fettered by the 
new Plan, especially by the commercialisation of a large portion of the 
Reparation debt. The situation is desperate. But the Nationalist opposition 
must bide its time until the reparation and taxation burdens imposed on the 
German People lead to explosion and revolt. “The parties to the ““November”’ 
revolution of 1918 who have inflicted this burden on the German People will 
not be in a position when the time comes to retain the leadership in their 
hands. That will be the moment for the opposition parties to assume the 
leadership.’ 

5. The Agrarian Nationalist “Tageszeitung’, of the 16th of March writes in 
a similar vein that the principal object of German foreign policy henceforth 
must be the revision of the Young Plan. Preparation for this task must be 
twofold, political and economic. The political task is to strengthen the 
German will for freedom. In the meantime German foreign policy must 
be incessantly active in order that the outer world may recognise the im- 
possibility of the annual tribute now demanded. 

6. The newspaper goes on to say that the economic preparation must take 
the form of a general revision of Germany’s tariff policy and taxation policy. 
Hitherto Germany’s economic policy consisted in borrowing two Marks 
abroad for every Mark she transferred to her creditors by way of reparation 
payments. That must cease once and for all. The newspaper then reminds 
President von Hindenburg of his promise to lend assistance to Eastern 
Germany and to German agriculture. It concludes with its customary 
assertion that the recovery of Germany can only be effected if agriculture is 
flourishing and if Germany abstains from spending milliards on the import 
of foreign food stuffs. 

7. The ‘Hannover Courier’, a moderate Nationalist newspaper, argues 
that the acceptance of the new Plan imposes an obligation on the Govern- 
ment and on all parties to help the country to fulfil the obligations now 
undertaken. The newspaper pleads for a reduction of taxation and for 
simplification of existing taxes. According to the newspaper the best and 
simplest policy for the future is expressed in the formula ‘Leave business 
alone’. 

8. The principal Hugenberg organ, the ‘Lokal Anzeiger’, published an 
article on the 15th of March by the proprietor himself. Under the heading 
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‘The Fight Continues’, Dr. Hugenberg states that with all due respect for 
President von Hindenberg’s appeal for national unity, he cannot advise his 
followers to take the presidential admonitions to heart. “That the President’, 
continues Dr. Hugenberg, ‘did not follow our advice, but rather the advice 
of his own entourage during the referendum campaign was clear enough. 
We in turn cannot allow ourselves to be influenced in regard to the action 
which we consider necessary for the rescue of our country. The task before 
us is a double one. Immediately before us is the direct evil of the Young 
Plan. It was and is our duty to paint this evil in its true colours. The second 
and even greater danger is that the Prussian spirit of freedom which is the 
very reverse of the huckstering spirit responsible for the Young Plan, may 
be stifled in the new Germany. Revived and cherished, that spirit may pro- 
duce a new impulse whereby every difficulty, every obstacle and even the 
Young Plan itself may be overcome.’ Dr. Hugenberg goes on to say that the 
next task is to convert the present impotent Nationalist minority into a 
majority, a triumphant majority. He concludes with the words: ‘With all 
respect for the age and the deeds of the Field Marshal, we must say: Words 
about the unity of Germans do not get away from the fact that Germany 
can only recover by struggling against the forces of evil which have found their 
way into her own ranks, in other words, in a struggle against Marxist lack of 
patriotism, bourgeois cowardice and lethargy’. 

g. In the companion newspaper ‘Der Tag’, the editor, after a similar 
attack on the President, announces that the presidential appeal for unity 
must be ignored and the struggle must be carried on against the corrupt 
parliamentary system and the corrupt unpatriotic clique responsible for 
Germany’s disastrous servility during the last ten years. No less a personage 
than Field Marshal von Hindenburg himself, is now a prisoner of that system. 
The writer concludes with the words: “The fight must go on, the fight in 
Germany to prepare the way for the Third Empire.’ 

10. The ‘Rheinisch Westfalische Zeitung’ (German National) expresses 
itself as follows: ‘We are free for the time being and for years to come from 
heated discussions about the immediate problems and tasks of foreign policy. 
This freedom is first of all and predominantly freedom to deal with the great 
pressing internal tasks. These can only be accomplished by a creative united 
bourgeoisie, not by the Social Democratic party. If German bourgeoisie 
undertakes the leadership, puts an end to a period of dissension and sets itself 
to work for a new epoch, then it will establish the pre-conditions which are 
necessary for the reconstruction of a German foreign policy of the future.’ 

11. The ‘Weser Zeitung’, an influential newspaper of the Volkspartei, 
writes as follows: “We have made our peace with the West in order to become 
strong towards the East, towards a restless and disreputable neighbour, yet 
one without whom we cannot get on. In all this we see the logic of Strese- 
mann’s foreign policy: to fortify the East on the Rhine. The next few days 
wil mark the conclusion of the Stresemann epoch. It seems to be the moment 
for the Volkspartei (which has been for some time past in danger of collapsing 
under the double burden of responsibility for foreign policy and financial 
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policy) to devote all its strength to economic questions. Economic policy 
has now emerged into the foreground. Henceforth it is to be the determining 
factor in the development of the Reich.’ 

12. The centre organ ‘Germania’, surveying the situation on the 18th of 
March after the passage of the Young Plan, expresses the view that Germany’s 
internal affairs need to be put in order if only for the reason that German 
foreign policy cannot be effective unless it be based on a sound internal 
policy. “We have hitherto’, writes ‘Germania’, ‘endorsed the axiom that 
foreign policy takes precedence of everything else. Henceforth we must 
correct ourselves. Foreign and internal policy complement each other. 
A good internal policy provides the best weapon for a sound foreign policy. 
If Germany, for instance, had ruthlessly put her finances into order in time, 
her influence on the shaping of the new Reparation plan would have been 
greater. 

13. “The Young Plan has been accepted. We bow our heads. But its 
adoption cannot be the final result of German foreign policy. It can only 
be a stage on the road to complete liberation from the political fetters forged 
by an unjust dictate. The Young Plan must be the starting point for an 
active foreign policy with better methods than the old. The road from 
Genoa led to Cannes [sic], from Geneva to Locarno.? Patience, obstinacy 
and courage will be needed by us in the future. After ten grievous years the 
countries about us have not disarmed but rather rearmed. We wait in vain 
for the gesture of a courageous statesman. For the decisive thing is the 
spirit with which the peoples of Europe are to be permeated.’ 

14. Turning to internal policy the newspaper declares that the present 
Government or its successor must elaborate an economic policy which will 
remedy the present difficulties, especially the scarcity of capital in Germany. 
Germany is suffering from chronic unemployment, from an agrarian crisis. 
Unless Parliament can find a remedy, its prestige will suffer and doubts as 
to the efficiency of the parliamentary system will multiply throughout the 
country. 

15. In another important Centre newspaper, the ‘K6lnische Volkszeitung’, 
an important Centre leader, Dr. Joos, treats of the future in the following 
lines:—‘On the day when the Young Plan to a certain extent revises the 
Dawes Plan, our thoughts hasten to a future when some more humane world 
Opinion will revise the Treaty of Versailles. ‘Till then the German people 
must travel along the hard road which we make doubly hard by our own 
traditional love for dissension. Now that so little is to be expected from the 
parties of the Right, the responsibility resting on the middle parties, and on 
the moderate Left, increases. The tasks of the future concern the German 
people directly. They are internal problems which we have to solve for 
ourselves. The Deutsche Volkspartei and our more immediate friends, the 
Bavarian Volkspartei, have by their recent actions deprived us of some of the 


2 The references were presumably to the Cannes Conference of January 1922, the Genoa 
Conference of April-May 1922 (see First Series, Volume XIX), the Geneva Protocol and 
the Locarno Agreements. 
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confidence with which we faced co-operation in the immediate future, but 
it is only by patriotic co-operation between the moderate parties that 
progress can be achieved.’ 

16. In its issue of 13th March, the Democratic ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ pleads 
for a respite from party politics. “The? Rhineland will be evacuated on the 
goth June. The aim ofa systematic and laborious policy will then be achieved. 
A treaty has been concluded with our most important eastern neighbour, 
a treaty which puts an end to the most dangerous causes of friction arising 
out of the peace of Versailles. German foreign policy falls into the background 
and the country concentrates its forces on economic questions, financial 
reform, administrative reform and the struggle against unemployment, 
agricultural reform, increase in productivity generally and on a more active 
foreign trade policy. 

17. In a subsequent leading article the same newspaper pleads for a truce 
between the bourgeois and capitalist parties and a resumption of the natural 
antagonism between the policy of State socialism or State communism and 
individualism. A liquidation of the past in internal German policy is the 
need of the hour and the pre-condition for the return of German prosperity. 

18. The ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ of the 13th March considers that the 
restoration of order in the finances of the Reich, the Federal States and the 
Communes, will provide ample scope for a number of Governments during 
the years to come. 

19. It will be observed from the above extracts that while the Nationalist 
press regards the revision of the Young Plan and the prosecution of an active 
foreign policy as the essential tasks of the future, the press of the moderate 
parties is more concerned with internal affairs and economic questions. In 
view of the dissension prevailing in the Nationalist ranks at the moment, it 
does not seem likely that the German National party will be the determining 
factor in a coalition in Germany for some considerable time to come. That 
being so, more interest attaches to the intentions of the parties forming the 
present coalition, as these parties are likely to belong to future coalitions. In 
their opinion, Germany should concentrate henceforth on economic ques- 
tions, the unemployment problem and administrative reform. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 The close of this quotation is not indicated in the text. 
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No. 292 


Note from Mr. A. Henderson to the French Ambassador’ 
[C 2179/80/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1930 


Your Excellency, 

With reference to the Aide Mémoire? left with Sir Robert Vansittart on 
the 18th instant, in which Your Excellency expressed the desire of the 
French Government to hasten the ratification of the Agreement with Ger- 
many signed at the Hague and the issue of the German reparation bonds, 
I have the honour to state that H.M. Government have the intention of 
proceeding to the ratification of the Hague Agreements as soon as the other 
principal creditor Powers are in a position to do so. 

2. The coming into force of these Agreements does not, however, depend 
on the ratification of H.M. Government or of the French Government alone, 
and I feel some apprehension lest the deadlock, which appears to have oc- 
curred, as the result of the uncompromising attitude of the Czechoslovak 
Delegate, in the work of the Committee for drafting the texts of the Hun- 
garian Agreements reached at the Hague, may retard the coming into force 
of the Hague Agreements as a whole. In these circumstances I trust that the 
French Government will share the view of H.M. Government that measures 
should be taken to expedite the work of that Committee—a subject on 
which it 1s proposed to address a separate communication to the French 
Government in the immediate future. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON 


! The approved draft only of this note is preserved in the file. 
2 Not printed. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 645 [C 2185/76/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 25, 1930 
My Lord, 

I have had under consideration the position of the Committee for drafting 
the agreement with Hungary under the terms of the Hague Agreement,! 
and feel that the time has come when definite measures should be taken to 
end the deadlock in the labours of the committee which has now continued 
for three or four weeks. 

2. I shall therefore be glad if Your Lordship will communicate to the 
French Government as soon as possible the enclosed memorandum? which 

t See No. 226. 


2 A slightly variant text of the enclosed memorandum was communicated to the French 
Government on March 26. 
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makes detailed proposals for dealing with the matter. You will observe that 
one of the points dealt with is the chairmanship of the committee and on 
this matter it may be desirable for you to speak personally to the President 
of the Council. Before doing so, you may think it desirable to discuss the 
position with Mr. Goodchild, the British member of the committee, who 
will be able to inform you in greater detail of recent developments. 

3. Since the memorandum was drafted I have learned that Monsieur 
Aron has proposed to Mr. Goodchild that a joint invitation should be sent 
in the name of the French, British and Italian Governments to the Czecho- 
slovak Government and to the Hungarian Government to send Monsieur 
Benes and Count Bethlen respectively to Paris to assist in reaching a solution. 
This proposal, as you will observe from the memorandum, has the full 
approval of His Majesty’s Government and they are prepared to associate 
themselves with any démarche in this sense. But they feel that the presence 
of these two ministers in Paris must entail the appointment as President of 
the Committee of a chairman of ministerial rank whose position will give 
him the necessary authority to preside over the negotiations. 

4. You will realise that the French Government have at least an equal 
interest with His Majesty’s Government in bringing about any’ early settle- 
ment of this question, since a continuance of the deadlock seems certain to 
retard the coming into force of the Hague Agreements as a whole. I have 
already drawn the attention of the French Ambassador to this aspect of 
the matter in a note copy of which is enclosed in my despatch No. 644 of to- 
day’s date.‘ 

5. I am instructing His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome to communicate 
a copy of the memorandum to the Italian Government.5 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 293 


Memorandum 


His Majesty’s Government, who are anxious to do all within their power, 
acting in concert with the other ex-Allied Governments concerned, to bring 
to a successful conclusion the work accomplished at the Hague Conference, 
think it right to inform the French Government that they view with un- 
easiness the situation which has developed on the Paris Committee for 
drafting the final texts of the Agreements with Hungary instituted in 
pursuance of the decisions taken at the Conference. His Mayjesty’s Govern- 
ment in fact understand that this Committee, which was convoked on the 


3 On the draft this word was amended in pencil to read ‘an’. 

4 This formal covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to 
Paris copies of the French atde-mémoire referred to in No. 292 and of No. 292. 

5 Foreign Office despatch No. 358 of March 26 to Rome is not printed. 
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5th February 1930, is at present making no progress and has held no meetings 
since the 25th of that month. 

According to the information received by His Majesty’s Government, this 
break in the Committee’s work was due in the first instance to the fact that 
the Committee found it necessary, before proceeding further with its task, 
to have the advice of Financial Experts on certain of the financial aspects 
of the Agreements forming Annexes II and III to the covering Agreement 
with Hungary. But the Experts appointed with this object in view reported 
to the Committee as long ago as the 4th instant, and nevertheless the Com- 
mittee has not met since that date. 

Meanwhile the work of the Committee is still further impeded by the fact 
that the Chairmanship of the Committee is in abeyance owing to the 
resignation of M. Loucheur as Minister of Labour. In view of the leading 
part played by M. Loucheur in drawing up the present settlement at The 
Hague, it would obviously be desirable if he were able to continue to act as 
Chairman of the Committee. Should however this prove impracticable, 
His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the appointment of a new 
Chairman of ministerial rank is urgently necessary, and they would be glad 
to know, therefore, whether the French Government propose to make such an 
appointment. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the present difficulty is due to 
the attitude taken up by the Czechoslovak Representative on the Committee, 
who has refused to take part in further discussions on the Committee until 
general assent is given by the other Members to his thesis that the settlement 
with his Government resulting from the Hague Agreements with Hungary 
is forfaitory, in other words, covers all claims arising out of the Agrarian 
Reform in Czechoslovakia from the beginning to the end. 

His Majesty’s Government have no hesitation in saying that if M. Osuski 
persists in this attitude, without any qualification, there is no prospect what- 
ever of the work of the Committee reaching a successful result. In the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government, certain basic principles which were agreed 
to at the Conference, and certain understandings which were arrived at, are 
inconsistent with the thesis advanced by M. Osuski. Without entering into 
a detailed consideration of the Agreements, His Majesty’s Government 
would point out that the estimate of the amount required for the Agrarian 
Fund A, as adopted in the Agreements with Hungary, was based on the 
understanding that settlements already made under the Czechoslovak 
Agrarian Law, involving the release of considerable properties to the owners, 
were not to be disturbed, and that the Agrarian law would in future be 
administered in a similar spirit, further releases of property being made on 
the same basis. In this way the cases in which payment of compensation 
would be needed from Fund A would be limited to an amount for which 
the resources of the Fund would be adequate. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot believe that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment seriously intend to question the general principles which were well 
understood at the Hague or to imperil the successful conclusion of a final 
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settlement with Hungary on that basis. They understand that there is no 
difference of substance between the British, French and Italian representatives 
in Paris as to these general principles and there should, therefore, be no 
great difficulty in securing their acceptance by the other Governments 
concerned. His Majesty’s Government understand that the French Govern- 
ment have requested M. Osuski to obtain from his Government a Schedule 
of information as to the Agrarian Law in Czechoslovakia and its operation, 
with special reference to the case of the Hungarian landowners concerned. 
His Majesty’s Government have no doubt but that the information requested, 
if it could be secured promptly, would be of assistance in enabling the 
negotiations to be conducted with a fuller knowledge of all the facts of the case. 
But they feel that the prolongation of the present uncertainty may tend to 
exacerbate the situation and they consider that the time has come for the 
British, French and Italian Governments to take active steps, in concert, to 
promote an agreement. 

Accordingly, His Majesty’s Government suggest that a joint memorandum 
should at once be prepared by the French, Italian and British Members of 
the Paris Committee setting out the principles of the Agreements with 
Hungary relating to the Agrarian Fund. They should then deliver the 
memorandum to M. Osuski and press him to accept its conclusions. Simul- 
taneously, the French, Italian and British Governments should instruct their 
Representatives at Prague to approach the Czechoslovak Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and point out that their Governments look to him to secure 
the legal fulfilment of the engagements entered into by him at the Hague. 

Failing a prompt and satisfactory answer, His Majesty’s Government 
would suggest that M. Benes should be invited to attend the Committee in 
person. In that event it would be doubtless desirable to invite Count Bethlen 
as well. Inasmuch as these two ministers were parties to the settlement 
reached at the Hague, it is not unreasonable that they should cooperate 
personally in assisting to solve the disagreement which has now arisen in 
regard to its interpretation. 

In making these proposals, in which, it is hoped, the French Government 
will concur, His Majesty’s Government are influenced by the desire to remove 
all obstacles not only to the ratification of the Agreements with Hungary, 
but also to the ratification of the Young Plan and of the other Agreements 
signed at the Hague, as they cannot conceal from themselves that failure to 
secure ratification of the Agreements with Hungary, or inordinate delay in 
doing so, might entail consequences not confined to the latter Agreements. 
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No. 294 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 30 Telegraphic: by telephone [ Telegrams 51/136] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 26, 1930, 6.15 p.m. 


French Ambassador called this afternoon to ask that His Majesty’s 
Ministers at Prague and Budapest should join their French colleagues in 
requesting M. Benes and Count Bethlen to come to Paris next Monday! to 
participate in deliberations of Hungarian Committee. 

We feel that presence of these Ministers is premature until question of 
chairmanship of committee is settled. 

Please report result of the representations which you have made to French 
Government to-day on that point. 


t March 31, 1930. 


No. 295 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Receiwed March 27, 8.30 a.m.)' 


No. 67 Telegraphic: by bag [ Telegrams 51/136] 


PARIS, March 26, 1930, 6.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 30.? 

I made this afternoon representation to French Government in sense of 
your despatch No. 645.3 

2. Count Bethlen has already left for Paris, and French Minister at Prague 
has been instructed to urge M. Benes to arrive in Paris before Monday, 31st 
March. Telegrams have been sent to Rabat and Tangier to ask M. Loucheur, 
who will return to Paris from Morocco on goth March to reassume presidency 
of committee, and in default of him I think that M. Paul Reynaud, Finance 
Minister, may be asked to act. If M. Loucheur is unobtainable this would 
be an excellent choice. 

g. Other action suggested in your memorandum will be modified to fit 
in with Monday’s ministerial meeting. Great effort will now be made to get 
whole question disposed of in course of next fortnight, and French Govern- 
ment hope you will telegraph this evening to His Majesty’s Minister, Prague, 
strongly to support his French colleague’s representations. 

4. Please inform me urgently of what action you decide to take at Prague.5 

1 The information in this telegram was evidently received in the Foreign Office in the 
afternoon of March 26 since the required action was then taken: see note 5 below. 

2 No. 294. 3 No. 293. 

4 Lord Tyrrell subsequently reported in Paris telegram No. 71 of March 28 that M. 
Loucheur had agreed to resume the presidency of the committee. 

S Foreign Office telegram No. 19 to Prague of 7 p.m. on March 26 instructed Mr. Keeling, 


First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Prague, to make immediate representations in support of 
his French colleague. This telegram was repeated as No. 31 by bag to Paris. 
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No. 296 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 26, 9 p.m.) 


No. 52 Telegraphic [C 2390/140/18] 
BERLIN, March 26, 1930, 8.10 p.m. 


My despatch No. 191.! 

Difficulties of German Government are not yet at an end. Centre party 
are pressing for passage of estimates for 1930 before April 1st. This has 
rekindled strife between ‘Volkspartei’? and Social Democrats regarding 
respective contributions of Government and workers to unemployment fund. 
Centre are now threatening to withdraw from Coalition unless agreement 1s 
reached promptly. 


' Not printed. This despatch of March 14 reported on proceedings in the Reichstag 
during the preceding week: cf. Nos. 275-6. 
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Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 27, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 68 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2389/80/62] 
Very confidential PARIS, March 26, 1930 


My telegram No. 67.! 

1. I found Ministry of Foreign Affairs much disturbed respecting delay 
in work of eastern reparations committee and it was owing to the appre- 
hension whith [sic] which they view the situation that they had already 
instructed their Minister at Prague to urge Monsieur Benes to come to Paris 
himself without further delay. It appears that Count Bethlen had already 
left for Paris. In opinion of Ministry of Foreign Affairs situation on com- 
mittee as between Hungarians and Czechs has, if anything lately changed for 
the worse. 

2. Like you, the French government fear the reaction of the present dead- 
lock on this question on the entry into force of The Hague agreements. 
When I called this afternoon Ministry of Foreign Affairs had just heard of 
your reply of March 24th? to French Ambassador’s enquiry respecting 
ratification of Hague agreements. They are apparently now instructing 
Monsieur de Fleuriau to enquire whether in the case of Great Britain prior 
parliamentary approval of ratification is necessary and to urge that in any 
case the British ratification may be accomplished before April 1oth. Dis- 
cussion on bill authorising French to ratify will begin in Chamber of 
Deputies tomorrow and is expected to be concluded before the end of the 
week. Senate will presumably ratify next week as Monsieur Tardieu has 


1 No. 295. 2 No. 292. 
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announced that French ratification must be complete before April 6th; 
otherwise it will be impossible to accomplish during May the mobilisation 
of the first section of the bonds on which evacuation at the end of June is 
dependent. Belgian government are being pressed to hasten their ratifi- 
cation also in order that it may be complete before April roth. Owing to 
their dilatory parliamentary procedure few hopes of an early Japanese 
ratification are entertained. In these circumstances much depends on Italian 
attitude but French government seem to be afraid to exercise much pressure 
in favour of early ratification at Rome. 


No. 298 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Mr. Sargent 
[C' 2550/121/3] 
Confidential . VIENNA, March 26, 1930 


My dear Sargent, 

I saw the Chancellor on his reception day on the 24th instant, and he 
seemed quite confident that his disarmament proposals, when they became 
known here, would not arouse any insurmountable opposition. He remarked 
that of course Monseigneur Seipel might feel it necessary to make some dis- 
agreeable remarks thereon in public. I reminded the Chancellor, however, 
that it would be easy for him to reply to any such action by Monseigneur 
Seipel, for he could point out that it was the latter who in the first instance 
had, immediately after the famous Wiener-Neustadt demonstrations of 
October 7th 1928, summoned the heads of the various Austrian political 
parties to discuss as to how the rival associations could be disarmed (See my 
telegram No. 33! of October 8th, 1928). Seipel, it is true, had no intention 
that those negotiations should succeed, but he cannot say so. 

2. The Chancellor has never referred in conversation with me to the 
possibility of the formation ofa militia here. I have therefore been careful to 
avoid starting this delicate question myself, nor do I propose to do so. I shall, 
however, bear in mind the instructions contained in Foreign Office despatch 
No. 96? of the 4th instant, but at present the idea seems to be receding into 
the background, for I have heard nothing of it lately. 

3. Meanwhile I gather from a confidential source that a serious split 
seems imminent in the Heimwebhr itself. Prince Starhemberg,? who, as you 
are aware, has under his orders a body of some thousand ‘Jaegers’* of his 
own, contemplates the formation of a new folitical party, to be run on lines 
somewhat similar to the German National-Socialists. He hopes thus to rope 
in a number of working men who now belong to the Socialist party. Dr. 
Steidle5 is strongly opposed to this idea, which will no doubt likewise be 


1 See Volume V, No. 177. 2 No. 266. 
3 Leader of the Heimwehr in Upper Austria. 4 Riflemen. 
Ss A member of the Christian Social Party and the principal leader of the Heimwehr. 
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opposed by the present Government coalition. It will be interesting to see 
what attitude Seipel will adopt towards it. So far as I can see at present a 
split in the Heimwehr should be all to the good and should render Schober’s 
disarmament task all the easier. 

4. Schober told me on the 24th instant that he hoped that he was on the 
point of bringing about a reasonable compromise over the anti-Terror Bill, 
and here again he seems likely to secure another success. 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHIPPs 


6 In his Annual Report for 1930 on Austria (not printed) Sir E. Phipps stated in parti- 
cular: ‘The Christian Social party had for some months been agitating for the introduction 
of a measure designed to curb the power of the trade unions, and the Streeruwitz Cabinet 
had, in the summer of 1929, prepared a draft Bill to this end. The fall of his Government 
and Dr. Schober’s preoccupation with constitutional reform had caused this measure to be 
temporarily shelved, but early in 1930 a new draft, prepared by Herr Vaugoin, was sub- 
mitted to the Chancellor. Dr. Schober was prepared to try and push the measure through, 
and there was some ground for optimism. The outlook was not, however, improved when 
the Heimwehr leaders declared that Herr Vaugoin’s draft must be passed lock, stock and 
barrel, and that any modification thereof in the direction of compromise with the Socialists 
would be regarded as a casus belli. Social Democrat opposition immediately stiffened, and 
the Bill was refused by them even before its terms had been made known. Early in March 
the Judicial Committee received the draft, but the Social Democrat opposition to it was 
such that Dr. Schober’s position became difficult; the Christian Socials, however, rallied 
to him, and he himself contrived to combine vigour with patience until he finally brought 
the Social Democrats to agree to a compromise. The Bill... became law on the 5th 
April, 1930.’ 


No. 299 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Pans) 
No. 32 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2389/80/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 27, 1930 


My despatch No. 644! (of the 25th March: ratification of Hague Agree- 
ments). 

French Ambassador called at the Foreign Office this afternoon and asked 
that His Majesty’s Government might ratify the Hague Agreements before 
the roth April. It was explained to him that His Majesty’s Government 
could ratify at any time, since parliamentary action was not required, but 
that there seemed to be no particular hurry to ratify until Italy was ready 
to do so. His Excellency might, however, rest assured that, when the time 
came, there would be no delay on our part in bringing the Hague Agree- 
ments into force. 


t See No. 293, note 4. 
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No. 300 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 28, 9 a.m.) 


No. 53 Telegraphic [C 2438/140/18] 
BERLIN, March 28, 1930, 12.5 a.m. 


German government resigned this evening.! I understand Doctor Bruen- 
ing leader of Centre Party will be asked to form new government.? 


t This telegram was drafted on March 27. 

2 Sir H. Rumbold added in his telegram No. 54 of March 28: ‘I hear that both outgoing 
Chancellor and Prussian Prime Minister are disgusted with the conduct of their Social 
Democratic supporters in bringing about fall of government owing to refusal of that party to 
accept compromise in the matter of unemployment insurance proposals which had been 
advocated by the centre party and accepted by the other parties of the coalition. ‘‘Berliner 
Tageblatt”’ definitely accuses social democrat Minister of Labour Wissell of having brought 
about the fall of the Mueller cabinet, the other social democratic members of which had 
accepted compromise proposals of the centre party in the matter of unemployment in- 
surance.’ See further Second Series, Volume I, No. 300. 


No. 301 
Letter from Mr. N. Henderson (Belgrade) to Sir R. Vansittart 
[C' 2561/141/92] 
Confidential BELGRADE, March 28, 1930 


My dear Van, 

Many thanks for your letters of the 14th! and 19th March.? I did not 
answer the former as I thought my letter of the 13th March? covered the 
points in it. 

The press truce is already working in both countries. Kumanudi+ and 
Galli have both told me that they have nothing to complain of. The latter 
goes so far as to say that the Yugoslav Government is showing much goodwill 
in settling small cases. A very different state of affairs to a couple of months 
ago. 

In the circumstances my opinion is that we can well leave matters now to 
develop. You have spoken to Grandi and Bordonaro, so the Italian Govern- 
ment is aware that H.M. Government favour the rapprochement. As soon 


' See No. 273, note 2. 

2 Not printed. In this letter of acknowledgement of No. 278 Sir R. Vansittart stated in 
particular: ‘As you will have seen, I had myself already spoken about press polemics and 
got a satisfactory response. The symptoms of a change for the better are most welcome.’ 

3 No. 278. 

4 Acting Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

s Cf. I Documenti Diplomatic: Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. viii, pp. 545-8. 
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as the former returns to Rome the Yugoslav Minister there (Raki¢c) wil 
begin serious discussions with him. 

As you say the symptoms of a change for the better are most welcome. 
The Yugoslavs are still suspicious but I draw their attention to three very 
definite proofs of a change of attitude which the Italians have already given 
them: the cessation of press attacks: Italian cooperation at Sofia in this last 
crisis (thanks to your intervention with Grandi) :6 and Italian willingness to 
participate in an international loan if issued by Rothschilds (Galli tells me 
he understands that the Italian Banks could find £2,000,000). 

Nevertheless I anticipate that the negotiations are going to be protracted 
and difficult. A real rapprochement—and not a misfire like the Pact of 
Rome—means a long term agreement. To arrive at the latter means not 
only the escape of Yugoslavia from the French stranglehold but the recon- 
struction of Italian policy in Central and South Eastern Europe. Time, 
patience and perhaps above all secrecy will be essential. I am convinced 
the French will do their uttermost to prevent a rapprochement or at any rate 
an agreement. At the same time Italy will have to undo a great deal of the 
edifices which she has built up in Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania etc. Yugo- 
slavia will have to give very definite guarantees reassuring Italy that the 
Yugoslav troops and Yugoslav ports are not merely French auxiliaries and 
bases. And of course Yugoslavia will want corresponding guarantees against 
the possibility of Italian aggression. 

Consequently I do not see myself any very rapid outcome of the Grandi-— 
Raki¢ discussions. But I am convinced that it is worth working very hard 
for, though I do not sce how we can help very much except by encouraging 
Rothschilds to start negotiations for the issue of an international loan. 
Unfortunately the success of such a loan does not depend on the bankers but 
on the public to whom the bonds are offered. On the other hand, if the 
French step in and put up the money which the Yugoslavs are clamouring 
for the whole prospect of a rapprochement with Italy vanishes, and with it 
the prospect of stability and progress in South Eastern Europe. 

I hesitate to make any suggestion as to how far Graham should go with 
Mussolini. Both Italians and Yugoslavs are so insistent upon the necessity 
of secrecy that I do not know how the Italian Government would react. 
Still I should have thought that as soon as the discussions do begin, it would 
be useful if Graham did convey to Mussolini our desire to see them terminate 
successful, especially as, if there are—and there are bound to be—hitches, 
Graham’s advice might be indispensable in unravelling them. 

Yours ever, . 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


6 See No. 284. 
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No. 302 


Mr. Keeling (Prague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 29, 10.20 a.m.) 


No. 13 Telegraphic [C 2459/76/62] 
PRAGUE, March 29, 1930, 9.30 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is obviously not at all pleased at having to go 
to Paris as he says he cannot make any further concession beyond what was 
agreed at The Hague and it will be disagreeable for him to return without 
having accomplished anything. He was quite violent in his language when 
I saw him yesterday. It was monstrous he said that Hungarians should be 
allowed to behave as they were doing. He himself had all through acted 
correctly and last thing he wished was that it should be thought that he had 
any desire to saboter Young Plan. But Czechoslovak government had in the 
last years paid to Hungarian optants in one way and another go million 
gold kronen in respect of sequestrated property whereas Roumanian and 
Yugoslav governments had paid nothing at all. Roumania was going to pay 
10 million kronen and Yugoslav[ia] 20 million kronen and Hungarians had the 
effrontery to demand that Czechoslovakis [stc] should pay a further 70 million 
kronen. In order to make a good impression on the world at large Czecho- 
slovakia had been over generous in the past with result that Hungarians 
seemed to think there was no limit to what they could ask. He flatly refused 
however to be blackmailed by them; why should Czechoslovakia be treated 
infinitely worse that [sc] Roumania and Yugoslavia? The Hague agreement 
might have been loosely drafted but its sense was perfectly clear. As he had 
said in his recent specch in the Senate (see my despatch No. 473 of March 
22nd) Czechoslovak government were determined not to make the slightest 
concession and he was convinced that they had the whole country behind 
them in this. He had had the greatest difficulty in inducing Parliament and 
public opinion to accept The Hague agreement at all. Czechoslovakia was 
the only country to pay a liberation tax and it would be most unfair that she 
should now be saddled with further obligations. 

His Excellency said that during recent negotiations in Paris British delegate 
had supported Czechoslovak point of view and he begged me to convey his 
sincere thanks to His Majesty’s Government and expressed hope that they 
would give him their support now and together with French government 
insist on justice being done to Czechoslovakia. To judge by this outburst it 
looks as if Monsieur Benes will be rather difficult in Paris. Whole question 
is being discussed again today by Council of Ministers and he has asked me 
to see him tomorrow morning before he leaves. 

1 Not printed. With reference to Foreign Office telegram No. 19 (see No. 295, note 5) 
this telegram of March 28 reported the decision of the Czechoslovak Council of Ministers 
that Dr. Benes should go to Paris. 2 This telegram was drafted on March 28. 

3 Not printed. Dr. Benes was speaking to the Budget Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Senate on March 21. 
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I hear there was considerable opposition in Council of Ministers to idea of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs going to Paris at all. 


No. 303 


Mr. Keeling (Prague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received March 31, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 14 Telegraphic [C 2526/76/62] 
PRAGUE, March 30, 1930, 11.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs left for Paris today. 

I had long conversation with him yesterday. He said all parties in the 
government including Socialists had been very much opposed to the idea of 
his going to Paris at all and that he had great difficulty in persuading them 
that he could not possibly refuse such a request from British and French 
governments. Czechoslovak government were unanimous that he should refuse 
to pay a farthing more than was payable under Czechoslovak land reform 
legislation and if he failed to effect agreement on this basis they would refuse 
to ratify the Hague agreement. Roumanian and Yugoslav governments 
who had sequestrated everything in 1919 and had so far paid nothing at all 
had now arbitrarily fixed the amount which they said their land reform 
would bring in at a relatively small sum. But Czechoslovak government had 
sequestrated nothing till 1926 and since then under their land reform legis- 
lation had made large payments to optants. These payments he insisted 
must be taken into account. He had had figures compiled by land office to 
show what Hungarian optants would receive under land reform legislation. 
Figures were he said calculated on the most conservative basis and amount 
was really considerably more. 150,000 hectares had or would be confiscated 
for which proprietors would receive 198,000 (? sic ? 198,000,000) kronen 
paper. 50,000 hectares had been confiscated but given back to proprietors 
to sell in the open market. Though in fact latter had received 2 or 3 times 
more he had calculated the value at government rate which made between 
46 and 50 million kronen paper. 110,000 hectares had not been confiscated 
at all. To this he added revenue of the confiscated 150,000 hectares from 
1919 to 1925 and of the non-confiscated 110,000 hectares from 1919 to the 
present day. This he estimated at 375 million kronen paper though in 
reality it was more like double that amount. After deducting 60 million for 
taxes there remained about 560 million kronen paper or roughly go million 
kronen gold which he calculated optants had received from the Czecho- 
slovak government. 

I have no means of controlling the accuracy of these figures with which 
Monsieur Benes said he hoped to convince British and French governments 
and induce them to insist on Hungary’s abandoning any further claims. 


t No. 302. 
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Anyhow he repeated that nothing would induce him to agree to pay more 
than Czechoslovak land reform legislation provided for. Reason these figures 
had not been produced before at Paris was he said due to extreme difficulty 
of deciding which were really Hungarian optants. Many proprietors had in 
fact obtained a Hungarian passport but only the Hungarian government 
knew which they were. These persons had thus two passports and would 
eventually choose whichever nationality suited them best. For several 
months he had been asking Hungarian government for a list but up to now 
they had not given him one. Czechoslovak government must be sure that 
in addition to proprietors who had already laid their claims before tribu- 
nal Hungarian government did not subsequently produce another list of 
claimants. 
Figures by post to Budapest. 


No. 304 


Mr. Keeling (Prague) to Mr. A, Henderson 
(Received April 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic [C 2551/76/62] 
Confidential PRAGUE, March 31, 1930, 6 p.m. 


My telegram No. 14.1 

I endeavoured to impress on Minister for Foreign Affairs obvious impor- 
tance for everyone of getting this tiresome question settled. But I could get 
little out of him but protestation that he had always acted honestly, that it 
would be grossly unfair to ask him to make any more concessions, that bad 
faith of Hungary was manifest etc. What amount of bluff there is in Monsieur 
Benes’ intransigeant attitude is difficult to say. He is certainly embarrassed 
and worried. If he refuses to ratify the Hague agreement he will cut poor 
figure abroad, while if he makes appreciable concession he risks being 
forced to resign. 

French Minister has shown me telegrams which he sent to Paris during 
last few days. The Minister for Foreign Affairs seems to have held much the 
same language to him as to me. French Minister was instructed to suggest 
to Monsieur Benes that he should ratify agreement leaving question of 
Optants to be decided later. Monsieur Benes refuses to entertain the sugges- 
tion on the ground that once the Hague agreement was ratified French and 
British governments might fail to induce Hungarian government to accept 
Czechoslovak point of view and he must absolutely get the matter settled. 
In view of the fact that I was not instructed to support suggestion French 
Minister begged that this might be treated as strictly confidential. On one 
occasion French Minister tentatively suggested that Czechoslovak govern- 
ment might pay smaller sum say 25 million gold crowns. Monsieur Benes 
refused to entertain the suggestion. 
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Regret I cannot verify accuracy of figures in my telegram No. 14 but 
Land Office are past masters in concealing their tracks and any attempt 
would be useless.? 

2 The international agreements regarding the financial obligations of Hungary, signed 


on April 28, 1930, following the negotiations in Paris, are printed with exchange of notes and 
declarations in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, pp. 493-524. 


No. 305 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received April 1) 
No. 357 |W 3306/38/17] 


PARIS, March 31, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a despatch from the 
Military Attaché commenting on the President of the Council’s statement in 
the Senate on March 26th that France has already made important reduc- 
tions in her land armaments without waiting for the General Disarmament 
Conference. 

2. It has recently been frequently stated here and was confirmed to me in 
a private conversation at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs a few days ago 
that these reductions were the maximum which could be effected without a 
general disarmament agreement and it was stated also a more final definition 
of the conditions of security. I was told that the present French requirements 


were based on Italian, German and Russian armaments. 
I have, &c., 


TYRRELL 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 305 


Colonel Needham to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 8/K5. Serial No. 4 


PARIS, March 28, 1930 


My Lord, 

1. J have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the French Senate 
commenced the discussion of the War Ministry budget for the Metropolitan 
and Overseas Army (Budget de la Guerre) vote, on the 26th March. 
During the debate Monsieur Tardieu, the President du Conseil, made a 
statement in reply to Monsieur de Jouvenel,! who enquired about the pro- 
gress of terrestrial disarmament and invited him, M. Tardieu, to draw up a 
land disarmament programme forthwith for the French Army. 

2. M. Tardieu confirmed statements made by M. Maginot, the War 


? Senator for the Corréze and a former member of the French delegation at Geneva. 
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Minister, earlier in the debate on the subject of France’s post war efforts in 
that direction. In so doing M. Tardieu stated that it had been decided at 
Geneva that naval disarmament must be regulated prior to a general inter- 
national land disarmament policy being fully discussed and settled on. 
Nevertheless France had on her own volition reduced her terms of service, 
effected serious reductions in her army since the late war, and had arrested 
her military expenditure at a sum equivalent to that of 1913 taking the 
exchange value of the franc in gold at that time and to-day into consideration. 
He insisted that this clearly proved France to be ahead of the world in this 
direction, and that it was the duty of the French to affirm this fact so that 
all the world should know it. 

3. Briefly the French claim that the peace time French army, exclusive 
of what is now known as the Overseas Army and of the Colonial Army serving in 
the Colonies and therefore dependent on the Colonial vote, has been reduced 
from 56 divisions to 20 divisions, and that the effectives in the same category 
have been reduced by # in the case of officers and 4 in the case of other 
ranks. Also that the period of colour service for conscripts has been reduced 
progressively from 3 to 1 year. As regards the expense of the army which 
has not been decreased in sympathy with the above reductions, the French 
claim that the expense of a short service army increases in inverse proportion 
to its reduction in the period of colour service. The other main causes for 
high expenditure are the increasing index figures of the purchase price of 
military necessities, the necessary improvement in the standard of living due 
to modern conditions, the extra cost of the increased number of professional 
soldiers and semi-civilian labourers necessitated by the introduction of one 
years conscript service, and the essential expenditure on frontier defences 
and war stores. 

4. Taken at their face value the above statements are true and creditable. 
It will be observed however that no mention was made of the powerful 
French Air Force or of certain other compensatory factors for the effectives 
reduced. These are important and include the following elements. The 
‘forces mobiles’ namely 4 divisions and 2 groups of native troops, 1 white 
Colonial division, and alargely increased proportion of professional French sol- 
diers, military police and ‘garde republicaine mobile’, actually serving in 
France. Moreover under the new laws the conscript soldiers are immune from 
service abroad, which was not the case formerly, and this fact renders the French 
army in France entirely available for home defence. This important factor 
is not unconnected with the increase of the Foreign Legion by 34 since 1913. 

5. Moreover, in considering terrestrial disarmament, mere figures repre- 
senting peace time armies are illusive. The real war-potential of a state 
organised on a short service compulsory basis, when modern war is under 
consideration, lies in the numbers of trained reserves available, in a perfected 
and rapidly applicable mobilisation scheme, and in a sound and practical sys- 
tem of industrial mobilisation the possibilities of which have been thoroughly 
worked out. The peace time army of such a state has no offensive value, 
and is merely a school. This particularly applies to France, whose army 1s 
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purely one of reserves approaching daily nearer to the type of a ‘nation 
armée’, and who will never adopt the system of a professional long service 
army for many reasons, political, social and national. 
I have, &c., 
H. NEEDHAM 


No. 306 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received April 1) 
No. 358 [C 2543/80/62] 
PARIS, March 31, 1930 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that after three days’ debate (March 27th, 
28th and 29th) the Chamber of Deputies adopted in the early hours of March 
goth by 527 votes to 38, the bill authorising the French Government to 
ratify the Hague Agreements. The details of the agreements covered by the 
bill are contained in the documents enclosed in my despatch No. 332! of 
March 26th. The 38 opponents of ratification included M. Francois de 
Wendel, the Lorraine steel master, and the small band of some 20 deputies 
belonging to the Right and Centre who follow him, and comprising notably 
MM. Marin and Franklin Bouillon. Copies? of the full record of the debate 
extracted from the ‘Journal Officiel’ of March 28th, 29th and goth are 
enclosed. 

2. The important parts of the debate were those in which M. Paul Rey- 
naud, the Minister for Finance, commented upon the status of the Bank of 
International Settlements, in which he and M. Tardieu explained the 
arrangements for the mobilisation of the first section of the annuities and in 
which M. Tardieu explained the agreement respecting the so-called ‘sanctions’. 

g. M. Reynaud said that the Bank of International Settlements was first 
the organisation established as a kind of private bank or trustee between 
Germany and the former allies, and secondly a kind of clearing house for 
the Banks of Issue. He stated that complaints had been made, particularly 
on the Left of the Chamber, that the Bank would become a business organisa- 
tion, that it would lead to credit inflation and that it would become a 
political power through the money which it would lend to the Governments 
and by means of which it would exercise too great an influence on the politics 
of Europe. M. Reynaud stated that all these supposed dangers were fore- 
stalled by the bank’s statutes. 

4. M. Tardieu explained the steps taken by the French Government at 
the end of 1929 to dissuade the German Government from securing from 


1 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
‘projet de loi’ is not printed. 
2 Not printed. 
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certain American houses loans which might have interfered with the 
mobilisation of the first section of the annuities. He emphasised also the 
undertaking given by the German Government not to float a long-term loan 
before March, 1931. M. Reynaud explained the manner in which the 
German Government was to be interested in the 300 million dollar loan to 
be issued on the international market on the security of the first section of the 
annuities, as well as the negotiations between the German Government and 
Kreuger, which, after intervention by the French Government, had resulted 
in further guaranteeing the mobilisation.3 

5. M. Tardieu in two long speeches explained the ‘sanctions’ agreement. 
He said that his object, and that of the French negotiators at The Hague, 
had been to provide against the situation which would arise in the unlikely 
event of the advent of a Hitler, Hugenberg or Communist Government in 
Germany. Should such a Government tear up the Young Plan there would 
automatically be a reference to the Hague Court of Arbitration. It would 
be the duty of the League, under article 13 of the Covenant, to ‘propose what 
steps should be taken to give effect’ to the Court’s award. Should the Court 
decide that the Young Plan had been torn up by the wilful act of Germany, 
the French negotiators had secured that, even if the League refused to act 
under article 13, the French Government reassumed its liberty of action. 
This ‘liberty of action’ did not override the Pact of Paris and imply that the 
French Government would have the right to go to war. Warlike measures 
would not be in question as the position would revert to that provided by 
the Treaty of Versailles under which Germany agreed ‘not to regard as acts 
of war . . .4 such [other] measures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary’ in the event of default by Germany. 

6. M. Tardieu made one important reference to the future of Franco- 
German relations. He said ‘I believe that the men who governed Germany 
up to yesterday and who will govern her again tomorrow, are animated by 
the firm intention to put an end between two of the greatest countries of 
Europe to a state of affairs which has done them both much harm’, This 
statement was applauded all over the Chamber. 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 


3 For undertakings by the German Government in respect of the loan of $125 million 
negotiated in October 1929 with Mr. I. Kreuger, Managing Director of the Swedish Match 
Trust, see the Arrangement as to the Financial Mobilisation of the German Annuities, 
printed in Cmd. 3484 of 1930, pp. 135-8. 

+ Punctuation as in original quotation from article 18 of Annex II to Part VIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


CHAPTER IV 


Correspondence relating to British policy on 
Middle Eastern Questions 


September 16, 1927—December 20, 1929 


No. 307 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (feddah)' to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received October 10) 
No. ro2 [E 4274/22/91] 
JEDDAH, Sepiember 16, 1927 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of the Note which I 
addressed to King Ibn Saud in accordance with the instructions contained in 
your telegrams Numbers 31 and 32.? 

2. I trust that in endeavouring to act in the spirit of the latter telegram I 
have not departed too far from the terms of the communication indicated 
in the former. It appeared to me advisable, on the eve of the exchange of 
ratifications of the Treaty} and at a moment when for the first time since 
my arrival I had an opportunity of discussing personally with Ibn Saud the 
various questions which have arisen during the past five months, to couch 
my communication in the most conciliatory terms compatible with my 
instructions. 

g. On the receipt of the Note, Ibn Saud informed me that he would 
like to talk the matter over at a private interview. I found him in good 
humour. He requested me to express to His Majesty’s Government his 
thanks for their action and advice. He assured me that he had no intention 
of attacking the Yemen or provoking the Imam. He did however wish the 
Imam and the Italians to keep their hands off Asir which had always been 
geographically one with the Hejaz. 

4. He then told me that the newly appointed Italian Consul had recently 
been to see him and had treated him to a long discourse on the poverty of 
the Yemen, the ignorance and xenophobia of its inhabitants and the short- 
comings of the Iman himself. Ibn Saud considered Dr. Cesano’s [Cesana’s] 
rather flippant remarks about the Imam’s primitive mode of life in rather 


1 H.M. Agent and Consul at Jeddah since April 27, 1927. 

2 See Volume III, Nos. 534-5. 

3 The treaty of friendship of May 20, 1927, between the United Kingdom and Hejaz, 
Nejd and Dependencies is printed with related exchanges of notes in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 134, pp. 273-9. 
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bad taste. The Italian Consul had been authorised to state that Italy was 
ready to recognise Ibn Saud and to request him to send a representative to 
Massowa to discuss matters with the Governor of Eritrea. 

5. Lhe King harped on the old theme of Italian intrigue and interference 
which had resulted in his failure to conclude an agreement with the Imam. 
I said that whatever the Italians might or might not have done in the past, 
he had every good ground for the belief that they would not now be guilty 
of unfriendly activities; his views had been communicated to the Italian 
Ambassador in London who had promised that Italian influence was being 
and would be exerted in the interests of peace. Moreover if Italy was now 
according him recognition, she could scarcely at the same moment be 
inciting the _ Imam against him. 

6. Ibn Saud replied that if the Italians were really making a move 
towards a more friendly feeling, it was due to the action taken by His 
Majesty’s Government. I thought it well not to disturb that impression. 

I have, &c., 
F, H. W. STONEHEWER-BIRD 


ENCLosurE IN No. 307* 


Consul Stonehewer-Bird to His Majesty the King of the Hejaz, Nejd and its 
Dependencies. 


Your Majesty, 
(After respectful compliments). JEDDAH, September 9, 1927 


His Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State has informed me that the 
Italian Ambassador in London recently called at the Foreign Office in 
London and stated that the _ Imam Yahya was afraid that your Majesty 
contemplated hostile action against the Yemen. The Ambassador was 
informed in reply that your Majesty had brought to the notice of the Foreign 
Office your news of Italian activities in the Yemen, activities which your 
Majesty feared might provoke the Imam to hostile action. 

The Italian Ambassador declared that the Italian Government are urging 
the Imam to avoid any hostile action. 

His Majesty’s Government have no reason to believe that the Imam’s 
fears have any foundation, but as your Majesty’s sincere friends they beg 
your Majesty to refrain from any action which might possibly be construed 
as an act provocative of hostilities. 

As your Majesty is aware, it is the earnest desire of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that peace should be preserved in Arabia. 

(Respects. )* 

F. H. W. STONEHEWER-BIRD 


4 Foreign Office despatch No. 118 to Jeddah of October 15 stated that Mr. Stonehewer- 
Bird’s note and the language held in his interview with King Ibn Saud had been approved. 
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No. 308 


Sir R. Clive! (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 20, 9 a.m.) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [Telegrams 47/5] 


TEHRAN, September 19, 1927, 5-30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 160.2 

Belgian Director-General of Customs? called on me to-day at the 
instance of the Minister of Finance* to explain new Persian Russian tariff, 
which only (? needs) the approval of the Persian Government in order to go 
into force one month later. Duration 1s five years, and there are a few slight 
reductions on tariff enclosed in my despatch No 2939,5 including mineral 
oils and cotton tissues. Details by bag.® 

Minister desired to know attitude of His Majesty’s Government before 
the matter came before the Majlis,7 who would certainly enquire if tariff 
was applicable on all frontiers. Failing agreement by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment this could not be. 

I authorised Director-General of Customs to reply to Finance Minister in 
the following sense :— 


I would request your instructions, but I had the impression that the 
Minister wished to throw on His Majesty’s Government the odium for 
any delay in bringing in the new tariff, although His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had for seven years tolerated differential tariff in favour of Russia.® 
Even if His Majesty’s Government were asked to agree in principle to 
new tariff subject to certain modifications, this must take some time to 
arrange. In any case it would be a concession on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government at a time when Persian Government showed no disposition 
to settle any of our outstanding questions. 

Russia had made a general settlement with Persia in which there had 
been concessions, chief Russian concessions being in matters of tariff. 


1 H.M. Minister at Tehran. 2 Not printed. 

3M. Molitor. 4 Prince Firuz. 

5 Not printed. This despatch of May 21 also enclosed a memorandum by Mr. Lingeman, 
Acting Commercial Secretary to H.M. Legation, which concluded: ‘As it stands, the new 
tariff is far from favourable to Russia. Even though modifications are brought to it, favour- 
able to Russia, where sugar and oil products are concerned, I suggest that it would prove 
by no means unacceptable to His Majesty’s Government, given the status quo in regard to 
tea and certain minor alterations in incidence. With such a tariff and uniform treatment 
British trade would be in a far better position to fight the growing tide of Russian competi- 
tion.’ 

6 Sir R. Clive’s despatch No. 459 of September 22 is not printed. He reported in par- 
ticular therein that he had spoken to Mirza Pakravan, Persian Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on September 21 on lines similar to those set out below. 

7 The Persian national assembly. 

8 The Soviet Government had not accepted the tariff annexed to the Anglo-Persian 
Commercial Agreement of March 21, 1920 (see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 113, 
PP. 379-409), and the lower tariff annexed to the Anglo-Persian Commercial Agreement 
of February 9, 1903 (v. op. cit., vol. 96, pp. 51-84), had therefore remained in force on the 
Soviet-Persian frontier. 
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Persian Government could hardly expect us to agree to what amounted to 
tariff autonomy for Persia while receiving nothing in return, 

His Majesty’s Government, though no doubt willing to consider the 
matter sympathetically, would resent idea of Persian Government trying 
to force their hands. 

(Repeated to Government of India, No. 58.) 


No. 309 


Ser G. Clerk! (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 26) 
No. 487 [E 4101/402/44] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, September 21, 1927 
Sir, 

It is clear that all is not as it should be between Moscow and Angora, 
though how wide the difference or what is the real underlying cause it is 
not yet possible to say. 

2. Ashort time ago notices appeared in the Press to the effect that Turkey 
was not going to renew the Turco-Russian Treaty of Friendship of 1921,? 
though no grounds were stated for this action. An official démenti appeared 
in due course but, the Turkish Press being what it is, there is no doubt 
that the original notice was intended to convey a gentle hint. 

3. More significant is the fact that the Constantinople Press is now turning 
its attentions to the activities of the supposed Communist agents in Turkey. 
It seems that a short time ago the ‘Pravda’ published two articles, the first 
of which pointed out that there was a proletariat in Turkey and that Turkey 
could not escape the anxieties which were the lot of all Capitalist states, 
while the second article drew attention to the fact that the Turkish Com- 
munist party had abstained from the elections. The Turkish Press at once 
retorted that Turkey was very unlikely to follow the path of Communism, 
and showed that the comments of the ‘Pravda’ were far from welcome: 
Turkish journalists did not comment on the internal affairs of Russia, and 
the Soviet Press would do well to show a like reserve. 

4. Possibly to show Moscow that the Turkish papers were serious, the 
police have the last few days been busy investigating Communist activity. 
It appears that Communist pamphlets were recently distributed among the 
workmen of a large tobacco warehouse near Arnaoutkeuy on the Bosphorus, 
and that the men were incited, with success, to refuse to contribute to the 
general levy on behalf of the Aviation League. Great publicity has been 
given to the fact that arrests have been made and enquiries actively prosecuted, 
but so far little of direct importance has transpired. 

5. A more serious and interesting incident is the breaking up of a small 
band of Armenian criminals with which I deal more fully in my despatch 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Constantinople. 
2 This treaty of March 16, 1921, is printed of. cit., vol. 118, pp. ggo-6. 
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No. 4863 of today’s date. I allude to it here because, in the Press accounts of 
the incident, it has been stated that the leader of the band had been in touch 
with the Soviet Embassy, and in one case it was stated had even received 
subsidies from that quarter. This naturally drew the inevitable démenti 
from the local head of the Soviet Press Bureau, which has probably only 
helped to convince most of his readers of Soviet complicity. One paper 
indeed, in publishing the Soviet démenti, sarcastically comments on it to 
the effect that as Altounian, the leader of the band, confessed, when he was 
actually dying, that he had had recourse to the Soviet authorities in Constan- 
tinople, he was probably speaking the truth, so that the démenti merely 
means that the Russian Embassy refused his offer. 

6. There is of course nothing very definite in all this, but, relations 
between Turkey and Russia being what they are, it would seem that Angora 
has found it necessary to give Moscow a clear warning to keep the propaganda 
of the Third International out of Turkey. 

7. Recent events in Geneva have, however, given Turkey an opportunity 
to show the Russians, if the latter so wish to interpret what is said, that this 
is only a passing breeze ruffling the surface of their friendship, and that 
there is no change in the general intention of Turkish policy to maintain 
that friendship steadfastly. The League of Nations has been much in the 
public eye of late, and the Press, especially the ‘Milliett [Milliet]’, which 
in such cases can be taken as representing the Government’s view, has been 
full of articles criticizing the League, and taking joy in the fact of Turkey’s 
abstention from ‘this instrument of the Great Powers’.4 

I have, &c., 
GrorcE R. CLERK 

3 Not printed. 

4 In this connexion Mr. L. Oliphant, Head of the Eastern Department of the Foreign 
Office, stated in a letter of September 28 to Mr. Wigram, First Secretary in H.M. Embassy 
at Paris, that Sir A. Chamberlain “gave it as his opinion on September and that if Turkey 
is thinking of entering the League, it is more likely that she will enter next year when China 
vacates her seat [on the Council] and Turkey would therefore have a good chance of 
election as an Asiatic Power. He added that he would make no bargain in regard to 
Turkey’s entry.’ 


No. 310 


Sir W. Tyrrell! to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [E 4org/224/34| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 23, 1927, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 167? (of the 19th September. Persian tariff). 
I approve your language to Director-General of Customs. His Majesty’s 
Government obviously cannot be expected to define their attitude towards 


1 The Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was in charge of the 
Foreign Office during the absence on holiday of Sir A. Chamberlain. 
2 No. 308. 
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new Perso-Russian tariff before text has been received and examined by 
competent departments. 

In the meanwhile you should continue to impress on Persian government 
need for showing their goodwill by settling outstanding questions, particu- 
larly debt, before expecting concessions on our part. 


No. 311 


Ser R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 29, 2 , m.) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [E 4163/224/34] 


TEHRAN, September 29, 1927, 12 noon 

Your telegram No. 128.! 

Minister of Finance called yesterday and pointed out that new tariff 
had been so drawn up as to do the least possible injury to British trade and 
expressed earnest hope that His Majesty’s Government would at least 
accept it in principle. He said that Soviet government had promised as 
soon as uniform tariff was applied to all frontiers to drop their right to 
conventional tariff. Persians could thereby achieve tariff autonomy. 
(Minister did not actually admit it but I have little doubt that Soviet 
government safeguarded themselves when giving this promise.) 

I said that while His Majesty’s Government sympathised with Persia’s 
aspirations they were now asked to make this concession in return for con- 
tinued Persian unwillingness to settle any of our outstanding questions. I 
hinted that tariff autonomy might perhaps be discussed in connection with 
a new treaty? and adequate safeguards. 

Minister hoped we would not make our acceptance conditional (n.b. time 
is an important element). He could assure me that Persian government 
would reciprocate sympathetic attitude on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by friendly attitude in other questions. 

I said that we had had bitter experience of broken promises and in any 
case until His Majesty’s Government had had time to study the text I could 
[s]Jay no more.3 


t No. 310. 

2 i.e. in replacement of the Anglo-Persian treaty of March 4, 1857 (printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 47, pp. 42-8). The conduct of Anglo-Persian relations on the basis 
of this treaty had been brought in question by the Persian denunciation on May 10, 1927, of 
treaties conferring capitulatory privileges on foreigners in Persia: see Volume III, No. 516. 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 133 of October 3 to Tehran in reply conveyed entire 
approval of Sir R. Clive’s language. 
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No. 312 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received September 29, 2 p.m.) 
No. 176 Telegraphic [Telegrams 47/6] 


Secret TEHRAN, Seplember 29, 1927, 12 noon 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I learn from a secret and reliable source that Soviet Government 
(? make) it a condition that all parts of agreement made in Moscow requiring 
ratification must be ratified by 1st January. 

These include non-aggression pact, Caspian fisheries and Customs 
Convention, to which is attached new tariff.2 

Minister admitted that agreement as a whole was far more favourable 
to Persia than would have been possible a year ago. He also admitted that 
Persian Government would have far more chance of obtaining Majlis 
ratification of Fisheries Agreement if they could show that with (? con- 
currence of ) His Majesty’s Government they had practically achieved tariff 
autonomy in being able to apply a uniform tariff. Majlis could be brought to 
realise that uniform tariff was worth considerable sacrifice over fisheries. 


t No. 311. 

2 The Soviet-Persian agreements and related documents signed at Moscow on October 1, 
1927, were as follows: a treaty of guarantee and neutrality and an agreement regarding 
fisheries on the South Caspian Coast (see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, pp. 943-59) ; 
exchanges of notes regarding commercial relations and the port of Pahlevi (see Jane Degras, 
Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (London, 195! f.), vol. ii, pp. 255-69); a customs conven- 
tion printed in L. Shapiro, Soviet Treaty Series (Washington D.C., 1950), vol. i, pp. 345-7. 


No. 313 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Wing field' (Rome) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [E 4220/22/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1927, 7 p.m. 


My despatches Nos. 338 (of March roth) and 962 (of August grd: relations 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Imam of the Yemen).? 

Yemen forces have made fresh incursion into Aden Protectorate territory, 
burning and looting as far as neighbourhood of Turan. 

Raid is in flat defiance of warning issued by His Majesty’s Government 
to Imam that if further encroachments on protectorate occurred he would 
expose himself to measures of retaliation. 

Royal Air Force will therefore drop warnings on places containing con- 
centrations of Yemen forces to effect that if newly occupied territory and any 
other occupied villages in immediate neighbourhood on protectorate side of 
frontier are not evacuated by October 6th, bombing operations will be 


! Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 
2 See Volume ITI, Nos. 511 and 526 respectively. 
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carried out. Usual warning as to removal of women will be included in 
message. Bombing operations may have to be carried out in intensive 
manner and against places in territory of Imam in order to ensure efficacy 
of action and safety of friendly tribes. 

You should inform Italian government of impending action, explaining 
that you are authorised to do so in view of close relations between our two 
governments and urgently point out that new development is due solely to 
Imam’s action in renewing encroachment in disregard of explicit warnings 
from His Majesty’s Government. 


No. 314 


Mr. Wingfield (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received October 7, 5.10 p.m.) 
No. 178 Telegraphic [E 4261/22/91] 


ROME, October 7, 1927, 3.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 237.! 

Head of Department concerned said that Italian Government would 
telegraph to advise Imam to give satisfaction to His Majesty’s Government. 
He expressed regret, however, that they received this information too late 
for their advice to arrive before ultimatum expired and felt doubtful whether 
it would be possible to secure evacuation of territory already occupied 
before recent raid. 

I pointed out in this case of armed invasion of their territory, protectorate 
authorities were bound to act without delay.? 

t No. 313. 

2 For an Italian account of this conversation see I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima 
Serie, vol. v, p. 445. 


No. 315 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham" (Rome) 
No. 1236 [E 4268/22/91) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 10, 1927 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Wingfield’s telegram No. 178? of the 7th October 
and to my reply No. 2393 of to-day’s date, I have to inform your Excellency 
that the Italian Chargé d’Affaires called here on the 7th October and, 
under instructions from Rome, expressed the surprise of the Italian Govern- 
ment at the communication which had been made to them in accordance 
with the instructions contained in my telegram No. 237* of the 5th October. 

2. Count Rogeri said that his Government regarded this case of Zeidi5 

1 H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 2 No. 314. 
3 Not printed. 4 No. 313. 
5 ice. Yemeni. The Imams of the Yemen were leaders of the Zeidi sect of Islam. 
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encroachment on the Aden Protectorate as precisely the kind of matter 
which should have been dealt with by co-operation with themselves, in 
accordance with the understanding arrived at at the conversations which 
took place at Rome at the beginning of this year.6 They were also surprised 
that Mr. Wingfield’s notification to them should have been made on the 
very day fixed for the expiry of the ultimatum. They felt somewhat nervous 
as to the general situation in Arabia, and felt that, should action be taken 
against the Imam, it might have an unfortunate influence on Ibn Saud. 
They therefore begged that action should be postponed until they had had 
an opportunity of investigating the matter in the hope of finding some peace- 
ful solution. Count Rogeri added that his Government attached the greatest 
importance to the matter, and he asked that he might, if possible, be given 
a reply on the same day. 

g. Owing to the necessity of consultation with the Colonial Office and 
Air Ministry, this was not possible, but on the following morning Count 
Rogeri was invited to call at the Foreign Office and was given a reply to 
his representations. 

4. He was informed that, in the recent action arising out of the _ Imam’s 
occupation of territory in the Aden Protectorate, His Majesty’s Government 
had in no way departed from the spirit of the Rome conversations. They 
had never understood in the course of these conversations that the Italian 
Government were to act as mediators in any difficulty that might arise 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Imam Yahia in connection 
with the Aden Protectorate. Count Rogeri explained that he had never 
intended to suggest that his Government were to act as mediator between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Imam. Their only idea was that they 
might have been able, had their assistance been invoked, to effect a settlement 
of the difficulty and thereby avert possibly dangerous developments in 
Arabia. For they feared that, should His Mayjesty’s Government take 
military action against the _ Imam, however justified they might be in so 
doing, this might be misconstrued by Ibn Saud or by other Arabian chiefs 
or tribes. 

5. It was pointed out to Count Rogeri that in a case, like the present one, 
of an unprovoked and entirely unjustifiable invasion of the Aden Protectorate, 
in defiance of specific warnings, His Majesty’s Government could hardly 
be expected to take into consideration the ultimate, and possibly disagreeable 
effects which their retaliatory action might exercise on the Imam’s position 
in Arabia. The latter had behaved abominably and in flat defiance of 
explicit warnings, and the retaliatory measures contemplated would have 
been entirely justified. The preliminary warnings had, however, had their 
effect, and the invaded territory had been evacuated, so that the bombing 
was no longer necessary. If, however, it had taken place and had unfavourably 
affected the Imam’s position elsewhere in Arabia, it must be remembered 
that a failure on the part of His Majesty’s Government to punish him would 
equally have reacted most unfavourably on their own prestige in Arabia. It 

6 See Volume II, No. 460. 
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was now proposed that aeroplanes should fly over Taiz, Kataba, Yarim and 
Ibb and drop warnings which, after referring to the recent raid and its conse- 
quences, would give a formal notice that, in the event of a further raid taking 
place, those towns and any other places which it might be thought fit to bomb 
would be bombed at once without any preliminary warning. 

6. As regards the fact that the Italian Government had only been notified 
of the proposed retaliatory action on the day of the expiry of the ultimatum, 
Count Rogeri was informed that it would hardly have been possible to 
notify his Government at an earlier date, since the fact of the Imam’s 
invasion was only confirmed on the 3rd October, the retaliatory measures 
were authorised on the evening of the same day, and communication to 
the Italian Government at Rome took place on the 5th. The matter was one, 
as Mr. Wingfield has already pointed out, calling for the most expeditious 
action, and it would have been difficult for His Majesty’s Government to 
hold their hand until the Italian Government had investigated the question. 

7. Count Rogeri was relieved to hear that the villages had been evacuated 
and the bombing would consequently not take place. His attitude was 
entirely friendly, and he was at pains to disclaim any suggestion that his 
Government considered themselves entitled to mediate between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Imam. It seems clear, however, that the 
Italian Government would like His Majesty’s Government to subordinate 
their policy in dealing with the Imam in the Aden Protectorate to the general 
policy, on which the two Governments have agreed to co-operate, of main- 
taining peace in Arabia. They appear to be apprehensive lest, should 
His Majesty’s Government find themselves compelled to undertake hostile 
measures against the Imam, Ibn Saud might be thereby encouraged to 
embark upon the attack on the Imam which the Italian Government are 
convinced he contemplates.’ 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


7 For an account by Count Rogeri of the conversation on October 8 see I Documenti 
Diplomatic Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, p. 447. 


No. 316 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received November 7) 
No. 514 [E 4739/2073/34] 
TEHRAN, October 21, 1927 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 492! of the 8th October and my telegram 
No. 189? of the 14th October, I have the honour to transmit to you herewith 


1 Not printed. 
2 Not printed. This telegram briefly mentioned the exchange of notes referred to in 
paragraph 2 below. 
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the official French text! as reproduced in the ‘Messager de Téhéran’ of the 
Treaty of Guarantee and Neutrality between Persia and Russia, together 
with the two protocols attached thereto. 

2. The exchange of notes referred to in my above mentioned telegram in 
which Persia’s obligations to the League of Nations are reaffirmed by Persia 
and recognised by Russia is also printed in the enclosed press extract. 

g. I have already in my despatch referred to above drawn attention to 
the second Protocol attached to the treaty, under which Article VI of the 
Perso-Soviet Treaty of 1921,3 (a copy' of which is enclosed for convenience 
of reference) is specifically maintained in vigour as an exception to the 
provisions of Article 2 of the present treaty. 

4. On the 18th October a bill for the ratification of this Treaty, the 
Convention regarding the Caspian Fisheries, the text of which is being 
forwarded in my despatch No. 515* of today’s date and the Customs Conven- 
tion the text of which was enclosed in my despatch No. 495! of the 8th 
October was introduced into the Majlis. In spite of the opposition of 
TaghizadehS and Doctor Mosadegh® to such scant consideration of so 
important a matter, it was decided by a large majority that this bill should 
be treated as urgent and it was decided to refer it at once to the old Budget 
Commission whose term had in reality expired to avoid awaiting the election 
of the new Commission. On the 2oth October it reappeared from the 
Commission in the form of a bill for the ratification of the Neutrality Treaty, 
(with its two protocols and exchange of notes) only. This was passed with 
no opposition, after Taghizadeh had stressed the fact that it in no way clashed 
with any other treaty obligations of the Persian Government.7 

3 This treaty of friendship is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. go1—7. 
In this connexion Mr. C. W. Baxter, a member of the Eastern Department of the 
Foreign Office, stated in particular in a minute of November 12: ‘the Russian Government 
have retained the right in certain circumstances to despatch a military force to Persia without 
the consent of the Persian Government. It is presumably for the Russian Government 
themselves to say when these circumstances have arisen. .. . The Persian Government have 
been very foolish not to insist on the abrogation of this clause.’ 

4 Not printed. In this despatch Sir R. Clive stated in particular that this convention 
appeared to be more advantageous to the Soviet Government than a tentative earlier 
agreement, and that the possible dangers of such an agreement, to which attention had been 
drawn in 1926 (cf. Volume I, Nos. 559-60), still seemed to exist. He added that ‘whereas 
the last Majlis showed its appreciation and fear of those dangers, the present Majlis—perhaps 
out of familiarity with them, is unlikely to give them such importance. .. . Rumours, too, 
from many and various sources have it that the Soviet has disbursed money in order to 
obtain an easier passage through the Majlis and still larger payments are said to have been 
promised for a final favourable result. . . . At the same time it has to be remembered that 
the Fisheries agreement is only a part of the general settlement. The Persians have got their 
new tariff accepted, they have got a Commercial Agreement and a Security Pact for what 
it may be worth. The Persian Government have, I imagine, no illusions about the Fisheries 
Agreement. It remains to be seen whether taken all in all they have made a good bargain. 
In any case it is a better one than they could have hoped to make last year.’ 

s A leading member of the Majlis. 

6 Dr. Musaddiq had held the portfolios of Justice, Finance, and Foreign Affairs. 

7 Sir R. Clive subsequently reported in Tehran telegram No. 195 of October 25: ‘Parlia- 
ment have ratified security pact, Caspian fisheries convention and customs convention.’ 
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5. I have the honour to transmit herewith a memorandum! commenting 
on certain provisions of the treaty. 

Copies of this despatch are being sent to the Government of India, His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, His Majesty’s Acting High Com- 
missioner for Iraq and to His Majesty’s Consular Officers ‘de carriére’ in 
Persia. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


No. 317 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 1321 [E 4677/22/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, WVovember 2, 1927 
Sir, 

I saw the Italian Ambassador to-day for the first time since my departure 
for Geneva at the end of August. 

Signor Bordonaro said that he had express instructions to speak to me 
about the relations of our two Governments to the King of the Hejaz and 
the Imam respectively. It was the desire of the Italian Government to 
continue on the lines established by the Rome conversations, to have the 
fullest and frankest exchange of opinion and to avoid any conflict between 
themselves and us, but the Imam continued to assert that we were encouraging 
Ibn Saud in the prosecution of an aggressive policy. When Signor Bordonaro 
had spoken some time ago to a representative of this Office on the subject, 
that gentleman had called his attention to the extent to which the Imam 
was being supplied with arms. Certainly he was buying arms where he 
could, and, as the arms agreement had been terminated,’ there was no 
restriction on such purchases, but the Italian Government continued to 
inform him that there was no ground for suspicions of the British Government 
and to give him counsels of moderation. They wished to be assured that 
our attitude remained unchanged and that we would continue to follow 
the policy of the Rome conversations. 

I told his Excellency that I could at once give him the assurance that 
there was no change in our policy and that it was our desire to treat the 
Italian Government with perfect frankness and to avoid any possibility of 
friction between themselves and ourselves in connection with the affairs of 
these Arab chieftains. We had given no sort of encouragement to the King 
of the Hejaz to take any aggressive action whatsoever. On the contrary, 
our advice had always been of a moderating and restraining character. Our 
relations, however, with the Imam were difficult by reason of his occupation 


t In June 1926 H.M. Government had informed the French, Italian, and Belgian 
Governments that they considered that the policy of preventing the export of war material 
to Arabia, which had been adopted at British suggestion in 1924-5, was no longer necessary. 
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of lands belonging to the Aden Protectorate, and, as his Excellency knew, in 
consequence of new aggressions by his people, we had been on the point of 
taking reprisals when he withdrew his tribesmen on receipt of our protest. 
We had intimated our willingness to discuss the possibility of an agreement 
with him whilst reserving our rights to take whatever action might be 
necessary, and wherever we thought it necessary, in case of any new 
aggression, but our negotiations could not be on the basis that he was 
entitled to occupy the territory which he had seized. 

Signor Bordonaro then observed that he understood that the Imam’s 
grievances against Ibn Saud were rather that he had given his protection 
to Asir, which the Imam claimed as his own territory. I said that I believed 
that it was the case that, threatened by the Imam, the Idrisi had thrown 
himself into the arms of Ibn Saud, but that I considered the pretensions of 
the Imam to Asir as being wholly without foundation. 

Passing from this subject the Ambassador showed a lively curiosity as to 
my conversations with Sarwat Pasha.2 I told him that so far they were 
proceeding satisfactorily, but it was too early to say what the outcome 
would be. I thought that the exchange of views would at least remove some 
difficulties and make our path smoother. Whether it would eventually 
lead to the conclusion of an agreement I could not say. In any case time 
would be needed for such a result. There was no question of our signing 
any agreement during Sarwat Pasha’s present visit.3 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 For a statement by Sir A. Chamberlain on his conversations with the Egyptian Prime 
Minister see Parl. Debs., 5th ser.. H. of C., vol. 217, cols. 448-9. See also Cmd. 3050 of 1928, 
Papers regarding Negotiations for a Treaty of Alliance with Egypt, items Nos. 5-7. 

3 In Geneva despatch No. 19 L.N.A. of September 12 (not printed) Sir A. Chamberlain 
had recorded that part of his conversation that day with Signor Grandi, Italian 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (cf. Volume IV, No. 5), which covered similar 
ground to the present conversation. For Italian accounts of the two conversations see I 
Documenti Diplomatic: Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. v, pp. 395-7 and 483-4 respectively. 


No. 318 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received November 21) 
No. 534 [& 4972/33/34] 


TEHRAN, November 4, 1927 
Sir, 

When on October goth I received the second visit in three days from the 
Director General of Customs and the fourth within the last six weeks on 
the subject of the new Persian tariff and the anxiety of the Persian Govern- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government should immediately accept this tariff, 
I decided to address to the Prime Minister the Note of which a copy is 
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herein enclosed and of which I thought it necessary to send you the text in my 
telegram No. 203! of October 31st. 

2. You were good enough to approve this Note in your telegram No. 145! 
of November and. 

3. I had already, through Monsieur Molitor, conveyed to the Prime 
Minister the sense of your telegram No. 134? of October grd. I learned 
subsequently that Monsieur Molitor had faithfully conveyed my message 
so that His Highness was under no illusion as to the view held by His Majesty’s 
Government on this question. 

4. The Note is certainly a stiff one but it appeared at the moment at any 
rate to have brought the Persian Government to some sense of realities. 
It is true that the visit which I received on the evening of the date on which 
the note was delivered (October 31st)3 had been arranged before the actual 
receipt of the Note but His Highness was in possession of the text and had 
had time to read it before he came to see me. He did not express any resent- 
ment at the wording of the note except to say that His Majesty’s Government 
were under a complete misapprehension in thinking that the Persian 
Government were not animated by feelings of goodwill and by a desire 
for a reasonable and friendly settlement of outstanding questions. 

5. I said I was very glad to hear this but I felt we had arrived at a moment 
when it would be necessary to convince His Majesty’s Government of the 
friendly feelings he had expressed, by deeds rather than by words. My 
Government, I said, had no wish to bargain the acceptance of the tariff in 
return for any particular question; they were not in principle unsympathetic- 
ally disposed towards the acceptance of the tariff; what they required 
rather was evidence of a genuine desire on the part of the Persian Govern- 
ment to deal with our various questions in a reasonable spirit. 

6. We then discussed in very general terms the question of Imperial 
Airways‘ and the question of the Sheikh,’ and a second meeting was arranged 
to take place on November 3rd. 

4. I had the honour, in my telegram No. 208! of to-day, briefly to record 
the gist of our discussions. I cannot say that the interview, which lasted no 
less than four hours, was a satisfactory one. The Prime Minister expressed 
the desire of the Persian Government to recognise *Iraq but merely on the 

1 Not printed. 

2 Further to the language held by Sir R. Clive as reported in No. 311 this telegram 
suggested the lines of a message which could be communicated to the Persian Government. 
This suggestion formed the basis of enclosure 1 below. 

3 Sir R. Clive had reported in his telegram No. 205 of November 1 (not printed) the 
substance of the present conversation with Mehdi Kuli Khan Hedayet and Prince Firuz. 

4 In March 1927 the Persian Government had withdrawn the permission given to 
Imperial Airways Limited to operate a commercial service from Iraq to India along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. 

S For the Sheikh of Mohammerah see Volume I, appendix, paragraph 87, and Volume 
III, No. 525, note 2. On July 15, in Tehran despatch No. 348, Sir R. Clive had outlined 
an arrangement regarding the Sheikh’s claims to lands and revenues to which the Sheikh 
agreed in principle and which appeared to correspond to the Shah’s wishes. This arrange- 
ment had not been put into effect. 
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same conditions which had been rejected several times before. Regarding 
Imperial Airways His Highness offered permission for one year only for 
the Company to land at Jask while he proposed to relegate all other questions 
into a second and less urgent category with no assurance whatsoever as to 
when they would be dealt with. 

8. I accordingly addressed to His Highness this morning a semi-official 
letter, of which a copy is enclosed, expressing the hope that the Persian 
Government would consider the matter again during the following week 
when I expected to be absent from Tehran. 

g. In subsequent despatches I have dealt in more detail with the question 
of the Imperial Airways and Perso-’Iraq relations, and the Sheikh of 
Mohammerah.® 

10. Regarding the tariff itself the Minister of Finance laid down that in 
the opinion of the Persian Government the new tariff was the only legal 
tariff which had been ratified by the Majlis and which it was desired to 
impose equally on all frontiers. He expressed the hope that His Majesty’s 
Government, following their invariable policy of helpfulness towards 
Persia, for which the Persian Government were deeply grateful, would 
accept it integrally as the Persian autonomous tariff. If His Mayesty’s 
Government were prepared to do this the Persian Government would then 
have again to approach the Soviet Government stating that they had now 
acquired tariff autonomy and that consequently the recently concluded 
Perso-Soviet Convention had lapsed. The Persian Government would then 
be freed from all conventional tariffs. After having gained their experience 
of the working of the new tariff His Highness promised that the Persian 
Government would be prepared to enter into discussion with His Majesty’s 
Government for the settlement of points of detail affecting British commerce 
below the maximum rates of the tariff. He added that the refusal of His 
Majesty’s Government to entertain this proposal would place the Persian 
Governinent in the embarrassing position of having two tariffs, one legal and 
the other illegal, as the 1920 tariff had never been ratified. 

11. Pending the reply of His Mayjesty’s Government the new tariff was 
not to be put into force, as Monsieur Molitor had foreshadowed, the Persian 
Government realising that both we and all other Powers having the most- 
favoured-nation clause would most certainly claim the benefit of that clause. 
This would result in an actual loss to the Persian Government. Teymour- 
tache,”? who took part in the last hour of our discussion repeated more or 
less what Prince Firuz had said. I ignored the references to the legality of the 
1920 tariff and merely said that the Persian Government were asking a good 
deal and His Majesty’s Government might be subjected to severe criticism 
in Parliament if they granted what the Persian Government demanded without 
having something to show in proof of the goodwill of the Persian Government.$ 


6 Tehran despatches Nos. 535 and 539 of November 4 and 546 of November 5 are not 
printed. 7 Persian Minister of Court. 

8 Sir R. Clive’s action, as reported in the present despatch, was approved in Foreign 
Office despatch No. 514 to Tehran of November 24. 
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12. Copies of this despatch and of its enclosures are being sent to the 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s Acting 
High Commissioner for ’Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 318* 
Sir R. Clive to Mehdi Kuli Khan Hedayet ( Tehran) 


TEHRAN, October 31, 1927 
M. le Président du Conseil, 

I have in the past six weeks received one visit from the Minister of Finance 
and three visits from the Director-General of Customs, who on the last two 
occasions has called, I understand, at the direct instance of your Highness 
to express the hope that His Majesty’s Government would favourably 
consider the new Persian tariff and make known their views at the earliest 
possible date. 

I informed M. Molitor that I had communicated to my Government the 
text of the new tariff with the amendments agreed upon at Moscow, and 
that my Government had the matter under consideration. 

I did not, however, conceal from Prince Firuz nor from M. Molitor the 
very unfortunate impression which I regret to say has been made upon 
His Majesty’s Government that the Persian Government have for the past 
eighteen months either completely ignored or at least shown not the slightest 
desire to settle any question which this Legation has brought to their notice. 

It may not be out of place if I briefly recapitulate some of the more 
important of these questions. 

In the first place, your Highness is no doubt aware of the deplorable 
impression made upon His Majesty’s Government by the refusal of the 
Persian Government amounting, in their view, almost to a breach of faith 
to implement the agreement made in 1925 for an air route along the Persian 
Gulf. 

Secondly, I have had the honour to address in the last six months two 
notes requesting that the Persian Government should give effect to their 
formal acknowledgement of the debt due by the Persian Government to 
His Majesty’s Government.? To neither of these notes have I received any 
reply. 

In the third place, I have on several occasions invited the attention of the 
Persian Government to the claim of the Persian Railways Syndicate and 
numerous other claims. In no case have I received the smallest satis- 
faction. 

In spite of repeated promises made to my predecessor and to myself to 


9 These notes of May 10 and August 23 (not printed) requested the Persian Government 
to submit to the Majlis the proposal accepted by them in 1926 whereby the Persian Govern- 
ment was to pay £2 million instead of over £44 million in liquidation of their debt to H.M. 
Government. 
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effect a settlement of the affairs of Sheikh Khazal,'° no progress has, so far 
as I am aware, in fact been made. 

Finally, the Persian Government have thought fit to adopt a policy of 
reprisals against Iraq, a matter, which in view of the special relations of 
His Majesty’s Government to the Government of Iraq cannot be a matter 
of indifference to the former. 

It 1s at this moment then that His Majesty’s Government are being 
requested urgently to accept, at least in principle, the new Persian tariff 
in order that the Persian Government may be enabled to apply a uniform 
tariff on all their frontiers and increase their customs receipts. 

As I informed both the Minister of Finance and the Director-General of 
Customs, His Majesty’s Government, who have always been, and continue 
to be, animated by a feeling of sympathy towards the legitimate aspirations 
of the Persian Government, are in principle not unsympathetic to the desire 
of the Persian Government to obtain tariff autonomy. They are, however, 
unable to ignore the public criticism to which they would unquestionably 
be subjected if they made this further concession to the Persian Government 
at a time when the latter appear themselves to be animated by no feelings 
of goodwill, and by no desire for a reasonable and friendly settlement of 
these many questions. 

I am at your Highness’s disposal at any time should your Highness desire 
to enter more fully into these matters. 

I avail, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 318* 
Letter from Sir R. Clive to Mehdi Kuli Khan Hedayet ( Tehran) 


TEHRAN, November 4, 1927 
M. le Président du Conseil, 

I am afraid I cannot regard our long discussion yesterday evening as 
very encouraging. It certainly was inconclusive. 

I am leaving Tehran on the 7th November and expect to be back by the 
13th November. I trust in the meanwhile the Persian Government may be 
willing to consider again carefully the whole question of our mutual relations. 
What my Government is most anxious to feel is that there 1s a genuine desire 
on the part of the Persian Government to come to a settlement of the many 
questions outstanding and that such questions will be treated on their 
merits in a reasonable spirit and without unreasonable delay. 

When your Highness offers as a provisional measure for one year permis- 
sion for Imperial Airways to land at Jask or Chahbar, I feel very doubtful 
whether such restricted permission can be of much assistance to a company 
wishing to establish a regular service to India. Had this permission been 
offered as a provisional measure pending the opening of a Central Persian 


10 The Sheikh of Mohammerah. 
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air route, that would have seemed more comprehensible, but the uncertainty 
attaching to a limited permission for one year must, I fear, render the present 
offer of very doubtful value. 

On the question of Iraq, I do not for a moment doubt the genuine desire 
expressed by your Highness to see relations between Persia and Iraq placed 
on a more friendly footing. The question, however, 1s, in the first instance, 
the purely practical one how best to set about it. I await with interest the 
formula which I understood from Prince Firuz would be sent to me. I only 
trust this formula will be so worded as to render possible an understanding 
and will not be merely a repetition of the former demand. The proposal, 
as I understood it, was as follows: If His Mayjesty’s Government as the 
mandatory Power admitted the right of the Persian Government to a special 
régime, the Pers{iJan Government would forthwith recognise Iraq and then 
endeavour in a reasonable spirit to reach agreement with the Iraq Govern- 
ment as to the application of a special régime to Persian subjects. 

I much regret, however, that my qualifications to discuss this particular 
question are so limited. I still feel that unofficial friendly conversations in 
Bagdad on the return of the High Commissioner early next month offer the 
best chance of opening the way to an agreement. Meanwhile, I cannot but 
regard the persistence of the Persian Government in their measures of 
reprisal and the practical suspension of the extradition agreement owing to 
the present attitude of the Persian authorities as most unfortunate. 

On the question of the debt, the Persian Railway Syndicate, Lynch 
Arbitration and numerous lesser claims, I must admit frankly to having 
been greatly disappointed at the attitude of the Persian Government as 
expounded by Prince Firuz. The suggestion that discussion of these matters 
should be relegated to a more or less indefinite future cannot, I fear, impress 
my Government favourably, and I trust that your Highness may see fit to 
make some more practical proposal for an early settlement. 

Lastly, as regards the sheikh, I beg your Highness to understand that 
His Majesty’s Government have no wish or intention to interfere in the 
slightest way in the internal affairs of this country, and I much regret that 
my reference to a settlement of the sheikh’s affairs should be so interpreted. 

The special reasons for the interest of my Government in the welfare of 
the sheikh are well known to your Highness. His Majesty’s Government 
have been accused of dishonouring their former obligations to Sheikh Khazal. 
My predecessor received the most explicit assurances as long as two years 
ago that an early and favourable settlement would be made in the matter 
of his properties in Arabistan. My Government constantly press me for 
information as to what is being done. Although I am aware that this 
summer certain instructions were sent to the Governor of Khuzistan, and 
although I was grateful to learn from Prince Firuz that he would shortly 
submit to the Council of Ministers a comprehensive scheme of settlement, 
your Highness will not deny the fact that so far the sheikh has been unable 
to obtain one shahi of revenue from his properties in Persia. 

I trust what I have said will reassure your Highness that my Government’s 
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interest in the welfare of the sheikh does not derive from any desire to inter- 
vene in Persian internal affairs, but is solely a question of personal interest 
resulting from their former special relations with his Excellency. 
I avail, &c., 
R. H. Cirve 


No. 319 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 151 Telegraphic [E 4699/493/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 12, 1927, 12.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 208! (of the 4th November. Questions outstanding 
with Persian government). 

Board of Trade think the proposed new tariff might be accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government provided that the Persian government will enter 
into a binding undertaking which will secure the following minimum 
conditions :— 

1. An absolute guarantee of uniform enforcement on all Persian frontiers 
of tariff agreed to or of any future tariff that may take its place. 

2. Present Persian tariff proposals so far as they relate to the textiles 
enumerated in the Board’s letter of May 6th? and to certain other goods in 
which India is interested must be conventionalised as a schedule of maximum 
duties for British goods which Persia will agree not to exceed during a 
period of ten years. 

India Office are considering precise items which should be included for 
the benefit of Indian trade in the proposed schedule of maximum duties, 
and the government of India may require some reductions in one or two 
items of the tariff. But the fact that it will have been found possible for 
His Majesty’s Government to accept the great majority of the changes 
involved in the substitution of the new tariff for that of 1920 should put us 
in a strong position to insist on the general conditions mentioned above, 
and in addition to obtain satisfaction on other outstanding questions. 

Persian attitude towards these questions as revealed in your telegram 
shows that they have at present no intention of settling any one of them on 
its own merits in a friendly and equitable manner. 

I cannot admit that we have no right to raise the question of the Sheikh of 
Mohammerah. Even if we had no other right to press for the settlement 
of his affairs the personal promises made by the present Shah to Sir P. 
Loraine} gave us that right and should have been sufficient reason for the 
Shah to arrange them without further mention of the matter by us. At 
present our position vis-a-vis of the Sheikh is humiliating while the Shah’s 
position towards us is faithless and shameless. I do not intend to make 


1 Cf. No. 318, paragraph 7. 2 Not printed. 
3 H.M. Minister at Athens, who had been H.M. Minister at Tehran 1921-6. 
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either the settlement of this question or of British private claims or the 
recognition of Iraq a condition sine qua non of a satisfactory agreement, 
though they are all of them matters in which the Persian government 
might easily give some proof of their goodwill. 

Offer of a landing ground at Jask for one year for Imperial Airways air 
service to India is ridiculously inadequate and the continued refusal to obtain 
Majlis ratification for the debt settlement to which the Persian government 
agreed in March 1926 is also typical. 

In these circumstances I am certainly not disposed to comply with the 
Persian suggestions that His Majesty’s Government should give up their 
treaty rights in the matter of the tariff at once and unconditionally. We must 
continue to press for the settlement of the questions mentioned above; and 
at the same time endeavour to negotiate a new treaty with the Persian 
government containing, together with the tariff alterations, the judicial 
and other safeguards necessary for the protection of British subjects after the 
abolition of the capitulations. By embodying both these questions in one 
treaty we stand a better chance of obtaining from the Persian government 
what we require and of getting it ratified by the Maylis. 

You may now therefore use your discretion as to sounding the Persian 
government in the sense suggested in your telegram No. 1874 (of the 12th 
October) regarding the negotiation of a new treaty; and inform them that 
His Majesty’s Government are prepared to consider the modification 
of the present tariff in the sense which they suggest, but only as a part of 
the negotiations for this new treaty and on condition that they show a reason- 
able readiness to settle our other outstanding questions, and in particular 
their debt. 

4 Not printed. Sir R. Clive’s suggestion was that he should enquire whether the Persian 


Government were prepared at once to enter into negotiations with a view to reaching a 
comprehensive settlement. 


No. 320 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved November 13, 5.30 p.m.) 


No. 217 Telegraphic [E 4838]493/34] 


Important TEHRAN, November 13, 1927, 6.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 208.! 

In reply to letter? to Prime Minister referred to in penultimate paragraph 
I received yesterday evening from His Highness letter of which following is 
summary:— 

1. Persian government is sincerely desirous of reaching settlement of out- 
standing questions: they expect His Majesty’s Government to take account 
of their difficulties. 

2. Lays stress on importance for Persian government of tariff question 


1 Cf. No. 318, paragraph 7. 2 Enclosure 2, ibid. 
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and draws attention to new position created by conclusion of customs conven- 
tion with Soviet. Persian government must shortly take definite decision. 
Refers to explanation given orally regarding Persian government’s point of 
view viz: that after the coming into force of a legal tariff (meaning a new one 
with Russia) it will be impossible for separate tariff which has not been 
approved by Majlis (meaning 1920 tariff) to continue. Persian government 
therefore expects His Majesty’s Government to accept ‘legal’ tariff as soon 
as possible as Persia’s autonomous tariff. 

3. Iraq. Refers to formula referred to in my telegram No. 213.3 Trusts 
that His Majesty’s Government will realise Persian government really 
desires friendship. As soon as ‘principal difficulty’ has been removed by 
His Majesty’s Government Persian government will take the necessary 
steps for the establishment of such relations and solution of present disputes. 

4. Airways. While not agreeing to remark in my letter that uncertainty 
involved in permission to land at Jask for one year only would make it of 
doubtful value Prime Minister expresses willingness to submit the question 
of time limit to Cabinet later for reconsideration. 

5. Regarding claims (I had mentioned debt,‘ Persian railway syndicate, 
Persian transport company, and lesser claims). Prime Minister gives very 
vague and rather obscure assurance that Persian government desire speedy 
settlement ‘through legal channel and in competent centres’; failure to 
fix time and procedure for negotiations on these questions must be attributed 
to impossibility of doing so and not to desire to procrastinate. 

6. As regards minor matters instructions have been given to expedite just 
and equitable settlements. 

7. Prime Minister repeats that question of Sheikh is an internal one and 
cannot form the subject of any negotiations.$ 


3 Not printed. This telegram of November 12 reported that the Persian Government 
had communicated privately to Sir R. Clive a formula stating that when H.M. Government 
admitted that the Persian Government had equal rights with those other members of the 
League of Nations who enjoyed special judicial rights in Iraq, Persia would recognise Iraq 
and would then be prepared to accept certain modifications of these privileges. 

4 It was suggested on the file copy that the text was here incomplete. 

5 Sir R. Clive transmitted a copy of Mehdi Kuli Khan Hedayet’s letter in his despatch 
No. 569 of November 19 (not printed). In an unnumbered telegram of November 15 he 
had requested that the following final paragraph be added to the present telegram: ‘I 
replied to His Highness that I was telegraphing sense of letter to you and would communi- 
cate reply as soon as possible. I expect to return [from a visit to Khuzistan] November 18th.’ 


No. 321 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 19) 
No. 591 [E 5447/33/34] 


TEHRAN, December 2, 1927 

Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of the Note which, under 
your instructions and with your approval, I addressed to the Persian Govern- 
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ment on December rst, stating the willingness of His Majesty’s Government 
to negotiate regarding the substitution of the new Persian tariff for our 
Conventional tariff but only as a part of negotiations for a general treaty. 

2. It is extremely difficult to gauge accurately the psychological moment 
for the presentation of such a note when one cannot be sure of the precise 
effect it will make. 

g. On the one hand it will undoubtedly come as a great disappointment 
to the Persian Government to see the question of this new tariff relegated 
to a somewhat indefinite future. On the other hand His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are the first Government officially to state their willingness to enter 
on negotiations for a new treaty to meet the situation which will arise from 
the abolition next year of the Capitulations. 

4. Again, the internal political situation is extremely obscure. Agitation 
is growing against the arbitrary methods of the Minister of Court, and the 
undignified position of impotence to which the President of the Council 
and in fact the Council of Ministers as a body has been relegated. The 
Shah is very unpopular and popular sympathy is on the side of the Ulema! 
in their opposition to the so-called judicial reforms and to the Conscription 
Law and in their openly expressed demands for real and not mock constitu- 
tional Government. It is almost daily reported that the Cabinet will fall 
and Teymourtache be replaced as Minister of Court. But in Persia things 
may drag on for a considerable time during which a great deal of talk is 
heard, but very little action results. 

5. It was in these circumstances that I addressed to you my telegram 
No. 2272 of November 28th asking for discretion as to the date of presentation 
of the Note. 

6. After due consideration of the very important point raised in your 
telegram No. 1643 of November 28th, of which in fact I had always been 
mindful, and in view of later reports which I had received that the tension 
was slightly relaxed in Isfahan and Shiraz by a partial opening of the bazaars, 
I decided that the advantages of sending in the note at once on the whole 
outweighed the arguments for further delay. I can only hope that the 
course of events will prove this to have been a right decision. 

Copies of this despatch and of its enclosure are being sent to the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Acting High Commissioner for *Iraq.* 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


! Leaders of the Moslem religion. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Not printed. This telegram stated in particular: ‘What I had in my mind in instructing 
you to present the note as soon as possible was that if once we had informed the Persian 
government of our readiness to negotiate, the strength of their position would be materially 
weakened and they would have no possible ground for justifying their threat to denounce 
the 1903 agreement.’ 

4 In Foreign Office telegram No. 175 to Tehran of December 21, Sir A. Chamberlain 
stated: ‘I approve your action in presenting note on December Ist in spite of obscurity of 
political situation.’ 
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ENcLosurE IN No. 321* 
Sir R. Clive to Mehdi Kuli Khan Hedayet ( Tehran) 


TEHRAN, December 1, 1927 
Your Highness, 

As I had the honour to inform your Highness in my letter of the 12th 
November, I duly communicated by telegraph to my Government the 
contents of your Highness’ semi-official letter of the same date.5 

I have now the honour, under instructions from my Government, to 
address your Highness as follows:— 

In regard to the question of the tariff, I am directed in the first place to 
state that His Majesty’s Government cannot admit the suggestion contained 
in your Highness’ letter that the new Persian tariff, as the only legal tariff 
which has been approved by the Majlis, must supersede the tariff of 1920 
scheduled to the agreement of that year, which, I should remind your 
Highness, only modified the convention of 1903. The new tariff cannot 
legally be applied to British goods until His Majesty’s Government have 
accepted it, and thereby given up their existing treaty rights. 

The Persian Government, while deriving the benefit of the 1920 tariff for 
the past seven years, have never seen fit to submit it to the Majlis. But 
they did, in fact, accept it, and His Majesty’s Government, in their desire 
to help the Persian Government, did not insist, as they had a perfect right 
to do, owing to the preference accorded to Russia, on reverting to the 1903 
tariff. Were the 1920 tariff to be revoked, the 1903 tariff would automatically 
come into force, pending the successful issue of negotiations between the 
two Governments. 

With regard to the tariff itself, His Majesty’s Government, before accepting 
it, desire to be informed whether the Persian Government are willing to 
give an undertaking in order to secure the following minimum conditions :— 


1. An absolute guarantee of uniform enforcement on all of her frontiers 
of the tariff agreed to or of any future tariff that may take its place. 

2. That for a period of ten years the duties proposed on a limited number 
of articles of especial interest to British and Indian trade shall not be 
exceeded, while in certain cases the maximum duties proposed shall be 
reduced by agreement. A list of the actual articles in question will 
be communicated with the least possible delay. 


In regard to the other matters to which I had the honour to draw your 
Highness’ attention in my note of the 31st October and in my semi-official 
communication of the 4th November, ® I am directed to submit the following 
observations :— 


As regards the Sheikh of Mohammerah, my Government have always 
relied on the explicit personal promises first made to my predecessor more 
than two years ago that a just and speedy settlement would be made of his 


S See No. 320. 6 Enclosures 1 and 2 in No. 318, respectively. 
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affairs, and they are very naturally interested to see concrete evidence of 
the goodwill of the Persian Government to implement these promises. 

As I anticipated, my Government consider the offer, limited to one year, 
of a landing-ground at Jask for the Imperial Airways air service to India of 
very little value. Satisfactory arrangements cannot be made for a commercial 
air service which is dependent on a short limited permission. They await 
with interest a reconsideration of the question by the Council of Ministers 
as foreshadowed in your Highness’ letter. 

In regard to the question of claims, in which I presume is included the 
debt as your Highness does not specifically mention it, your Highness 
stated that the Persian Government desire in principle that all the outstanding 
and disputed questions should be settled quickly through legal channels 
and in the competent centres. The meaning of this phrase is not entirely 
clear to my Government, who fail to understand the unwillingness of the 
Persian Government to obtain the ratification by the Majlis of the debt 
settlement to which the Persian Government agreed in March 1926. 

In these circumstances my Government are not disposed to renounce 
their treaty rights in the matter of the tariff at once and unconditionally. 

At the same time I am authorized to inform your Highness that His 
Majesty’s Government, having carefully considered the whole question 
and especially the desire of the Persian Government to regain their tariff 
autonomy, and being favourably disposed to enter on negotiations for a 
new treaty to meet the situation brought about by the action of the Persian 
Government in denouncing such treaties as are terminable with a view to 
ending the system known as the Capitulations, are prepared to negotiate 
regarding the question of the new tariff in the sense outlined above, but 
only as a part of negotiations for a general treaty, the Persian Government 
for their part giving tangible proof of their readiness to settle in a reasonable 
spirit other outstanding questions and in particular the question of the debt. 

In conclusion, I am directed to state that my Government consider that 
questions relating to Iraq should be treated separately. The suggestion 
contained in the formula sent to me by Prince Firuz in regard to the recog- 
nition of Iraq has been received by my Government and a reply will be 
sent in due course. 

I avail, &c., 
R. H. Crive 


No. 322 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 174 Telegraphic [E 5416/493/34) 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1927, 5.50 p.m. 


Present unsatisfactory state of Anglo-Persian relations 1s causing me grave 
anxiety. Moreover, I fear that urgent and repeated representations which 
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under my instructions you have had occasion to make to Persian government 
are likely not only to lose their efficacy in present Nationalist temper of 
Shah and his puppet Mejliss but also to produce state of chronic irritation. 

On the other hand Russians have recently negotiated a comprehensive 
agreement and position of pro-Russian Minister of Court appears more 
secure than was the case recently. 

In these circumstances, while I adhere to conviction that if time were no 
consideration we should only need to pursue a policy of patience for Persians 
to realise eventually where true friendship is to be found, I desire to examine 
all possible alternative schemes. 

While experience in recent years has not been such as to convince me of 
Persian sincerity, I wonder whether this is due to innate mala fides or to 
above-mentioned irritation. 

His Majesty’s Government have recently reached large measure of agree- 
ment with both Egyptian Prime Minister and King of Iraq on matters which 
at one time appeared insoluble.! 

Would there in your opinion be any possibility of arriving at some general 
agreement with Persia which would not only cover all outstanding questions 
but be even more comprehensive in character? 

Main difficulty is, as I fully realise, fact that it is easier to destroy than to 
build and that our requirements or desiderata are greater in number and 
more vulnerable than Persia’s needs. 

As regards debt, I would not even exclude possibility of its cancellation 
if a comprehensive agreement could be reached, and we might be prepared 
to consider more sympathetically Persian attitude about capitulations, if 
we could be convinced that special régime would be established in area of 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

While inviting your considered views on above possibility, I wish to 
assure you that I do not for a moment hold you responsible for non-success 
of repeated representations. I only feel that deadlock has been reached and 
that we must examine all possibilities of its removal. 


™ See respectively No. 317, note 2, and Volume IV, appendix, paragraphs 26-33. 


No. 323 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 29, 9 a.m.) 
No. 250 Telegraphic [E 5591/493/34] 


TEHRAN, December 28, 1927, 3.5 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Minister of Court was also present at Prime Minister’s house. Two hours 
useful conversation took place in completely changed atmosphere. Minister 
of Court talked, Prime Minister assented. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of December 27 reported Sir R. Clive’s conversation that 
day with Prince Teymourtache (see No. 325, paragraph 7) and the Prime Minister’s 
invitation to tea that afternoon. 
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Following is a summary of conversation. 

Minister began by saying that the Shah was unavoidably prevented from 
receiving me on Thursday? but would be glad to do so on December 3st. 
He then discoursed on Anglo-Persian relations taking as his text paragraph 
on page 707 of ‘Near East’ of December 8th3 of which he handed Prime 
Minister a written translation. He then spoke of Irak (see my immediately 
[sec] following telegram).4 Next he referred to my note of December tst5 
and said that Persian government considered it most desirable that our 
treaty relations should be brought up to date and would be happy to 
negotiate new treaty and simultaneously to effect settlement of all our 
outstanding questions. He regretted recent coldness of our relations. This 
was not due to change in attitude on part of Persian government who had 
been pre-occupied with Russian treaties. I thanked His Excellency but 
said necessity of settling matters with one Power was no excuse for adopting 
an attitude towards ourselves of which we had just cause to complain when 
it included in addition to obstruction untrue insinuations and perversive 
propaganda. 

We then passed to individual questions. Minister spoke of urgent necessity 
for Persia of uniform tariff but appeared resigned to its forming part of 
treaty negotiations. I spoke of Anglo-Persian Oil Company in regard to 
new treaty and said that while His Majesty’s Government did not wish 
to call in question sovereign powers of Persian government in matter of 
future jurisdiction I hoped that he would admit the necessity for special 
arrangement in Khuzistan. He expressed willingness to discuss this, subject 
to maintenance of Persian sovereign rights. We spoke of pipe-line and 
quarantine service in Gulf. In each case he welcomed proposal to regularise. 
He admitted insufficiency of Jask for one year and necessity of settling the 
question of Imperial Airways. He mentioned Bahrein. I said it seemed 
best to leave this to the League of Nations to whom Persia had submitted 
question. He said smuggling from Bahrein now constituted serious loss to 
customs and he hoped we would settle the question independently of the 
League to whom it had only been submitted because our treaty with Ibn 
Saud had been registered there. 

I did not raise the question of debt, claims, or the Sheikh. 

Finally Minister said he thought it would be best to keep negotiations con- 
fidential. I agreed. He asked whether I had authority from my government 


2 December 29, 1927. 

3 This paragraph contained criticisms of British representation in Persia and advocated 
the adoption of a stronger British policy there. 

4 The reference was to Tehran telegram No. 253 of December 29 (not printed) which 
reported in particular that Prince Teymourtache had stated that it was the earnest wish of 
the Shah to recognize Iraq. 

Ss The enclosure in No. 321. 

6 The Persian letter of November 23, 1927, to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations and the annexed note of November 22 to Sir R. Clive protesting against the mention 
of Bahrein in the British treaty of May 20 with King Ibn Saud, are printed in League of 
Nations Official Journal, May 1928, p. 605. 
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to enter on negotiations. I said I would telegraph account of our conversa- 
tion but my government might wish to give me expert assistance on certain 
questions. He said that that was only natural. He hoped that perhaps I 
might receive preliminary reply by January 8th when Pnme Minister, 
myself, and other members of this legation were to dine with him. 

Once we started negotiations he would like to settle everything as .. .7 
as possible.® 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 250, repeated to India No. 78. 


7 The text is here uncertain. 
$ In his telegram No. 180 of December 31 in reply Sir A. Chamberlain stated in particular: 
“Your preliminary discussion appears to me to have been satisfactory.’ 


No. 324 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved December 28, 9.10 p.m.) 


No. 251 Telegraphic [E 5592/493'34] 
Confidential TEHRAN, December 28, 1927, 3.5 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 174 and my telegram No. 250.! 

Apparent sudden change of attitude on the part of Persian Government 
may appear surprising. 

I ascribe it to the following causes. 

(1) Realization by Minister of Court and Persian Government of growing 
unpopularity of Shah.? 

(2) Appeasement, if only temporary, of internal situation by agreement 
come to with Ulemae. 

(3) Reaction to the fact that Soviet Russia is a broken reed to lean on 
for sole support and that Persian Government cannot afford to ignore 
Great Britain ‘the greatest European Power although less dangerous than 
Russia’ as Minister of Court said to me yesterday. 

(4) Recent treatment of Soviet consuls and communists in China} which 
has had a most wholesome effect here. 

(5) Realization that His Majesty’s Government have been extremely 
annoyed and that recent policy of cold aloofness adopted with your approval 
by this Legation was deliberate. 


1 Nos. 322-3. 

2 In Fao he eeolansiian of this point Sir R. Clive stated in particular in Tehran telegram 
No. 254 of December jo: ‘Popular discontent, inaudible so long as it was felt that Shah 
still had British support, lately found more open expression since it has been realized that 
we are dissatisfied with the treatment of our affairs with Persian government.’ 

3 For an account of the expulsion of Soviet officials from China in December 1927 and 


action against communists see Second Series, Volume VIII, No. 1, pp. 9-10. 
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Finally it was clear yesterday that Prime Minister has shown Minister 
of Court my private letter of December 2oth* (see my telegram No. 245).5 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 251, and Government of India No. 79. 


4 The enclosure in No. 325. 5 Not printed: cf. No. 325, paragraphs 2-6. 


No. 325 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 23, 1928) 
No. 629 [E 378/47/34] 


Confidenizal TEHRAN, December 29, 1927 
Sir, 

On receiving your telegram No. 174,' Secret, of December 16th, inviting 
my considered views on the possibility of reaching a comprehensive agreement 
with the Persian Government on all outstanding questions including a 
satisfactory basis for a new treaty, I found it very difficult to reply as I had 
as yet received no answer to my note? of December Ist, and the attitude 
of the present Government did not make me feel optimistic. 

2. On the day before the receipt of your telegram, however, the Oriental 
Secretary had informed me that the Prime Minister had invited him to go 
and have tea with him. This in itself is a friendly gesture and of course 
less formal than if His Highness had merely invited Mr. Havard to come 
and see him. As I had the honour to report in my telegram No. 2453 of 
December goth, a very friendly conversation took place in which Mr. 
Havard was enabled to speak with the utmost freedom. He said that the 
manner in which the Persian Government had recently given the whole 
of its attention to questions concerning the Soviet had given the impression 
that Persia considered it more necessary to have Soviet goodwill than 
British goodwill and when the Moscow Press took to criticising our notes 
to the Persian Government, attacking Great Britain and threatening Persia, 
that impression became a conviction and it was clear someone in Tehran had 
fully informed the Soviet Embassy of the contents of our recent note. The 
Prime Minister this time did not attempt to deny it; he said, rather lamely, 
that the Soviet were always bullying Persia and Great Britain did not do 
this. Mr. Havard then enquired whether His Highness was aware that I 
had not seen the Shah since last March; I was ready to go at any time if the 
atmosphere changed but when the Court spread reports that we were insti- 
gating the Ulema at Qum against the Government it was difficult to reconcile 
this with the spirit of friendship which we had every right to expect from that 
quarter. The Prime Minister demurred to this. Mr. Havard replied that he 
knew for certain that Teymourtache had done so and a well-known Deputy 
had been present when the Minister of Court had spoken about it. Mr. 
Havard had asked the latter to give Teymourtache a message to the effect 
that he was surprised that His Excellency should be putting about rumours 

1 No. 322. 2 The enclosure in No. 321. 3 Not printed. 
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which he knew to be untrue. The message had been given and Teymourtache 
had calmly sent back word that whether true or not it was the only 
thing to do. 

g. Mr. Havard next asked the Prime Minister whether he knew what 
Prince Firuz had been trying to do in the matter of the Sheikh.* His Highness 
replied that he had heard two stories: one was that Firuz had succeeded in 
getting eighteen thousand tomans’ out of the Sheikh, and another that he 
had asked for a further twenty thousand. Mr. Havard replied that neither 
was correct; Firuz had asked for forty thousand tomans. He then enquired 
how could a man like Prince Firuz hope to reply to questions in the Majlis 
if the Sheikh’s affairs were settled, any more than he could hope to defend a 
Government proposal to pay the debt due to His Majesty’s Government 
or the claims of the Persian Railway Syndicate. His Highness thought for 
a moment and then said that he thought Prince Firuz would have difficulty 
in defending any of these things before the Maylis. 

4. The Prime Minister then pressed Mr. Havard to let him know what 
people thought about him personally. Mr. Havard replied that he was 
universally known to be a gentleman who was highly honoured and respected 
by his countrymen but he was also known to be Prime Minister in name 
only; in fact the real Prime Minister was Teymourtache. His Highness 
replied that this was perfectly true; that Teymourtache interfered in every- 
thing, and he was powerless. 

5. Finally His Highness referred to his own past record during the war 
insofar as his relations with His Mayjesty’s Legation were concerned; he 
wanted to know whether I believed that what happened in the past had 
been his fault. Mr. Havard assured him that we were only concerned to 
deal with the present, that I personally respected him and bore him no 
ill-will. He appeared relieved at this and said that had it been otherwise 
it would have been impossible for him to continue negotiations with us. 

6. On receiving Mr. Havard’s account of this conversation I decided to 
address a personal letter to His Highness, of which a summary was given 
in my telegram No. 245 of December 2oth, and of which I now enclose 
a copy.® 

7. I heard nothing more of the matter until a week later when, on the 
morning of December 27th, I attended the funeral of the late ex-Regent, 
Nasr-ul-Mulk. The Minister of Court and the whole Cabinet were present. 
While waiting in the house before the cortege started, the Minister of Court, 
whom I had not seen for nearly two months came up and spoke to me with 
great effusion; he said he had heard I wished to have an audience with 
His Majesty. I replied that I had not asked for an audience but I should 


4 Of Mohammerah. 

Ss A toman was a gold coin with a nominal value corresponding to six shillings and 
sixpence. 

6 In his telegram No. 177 to Tehran of December 24, Sir A. Chamberlain had recorded 
his satisfaction at Mr. Havard’s conversation and approved Sir R. Clive’s letter to the 
Persian Prime Minister as reported in Tehran telegram No. 245. 
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of course be honoured at any time to go and see His Majesty when it might 
be agreeable to him to receive me. He replied that it was very unusual for 
His Majesty to invite a foreign representative to come and see him but he 
would be very pleased to arrange an audience as soon as convenient. 

8. The same morning I received an invitation from Teymourtache to 
dinner while the Prime Minister invited me to go and have tea with him 
that evening. Shortly after my arrival at the Prime Minister’s house Tey- 
mourtache came in and adopted the most friendly attitude. After telling 
me that the Shah would be pleased to receive me on December 31st he 
produced from his pocket a copy of the ‘Near East’ of December 8th together 
with a Persian translation of the paragraph entitled ‘Persia and Great 
Britain’ on page 707. The latter he handed to the Prime Minister who 
took no part in our subsequent conversation merely nodding his head in 
assent from time to time. I append for convenience of reference a copy of 
the paragraph in question.? His Excellency then asked me what I thought 
of the article. I replied that if he imagined that this Legation or the Foreign 
Office had inspired it he was entirely mistaken. He said he quite believed 
me. At the same time I asked him whether he did not think there was a 
certain amount of truth in the article. Our relations at present were not 
satisfactory. ‘The Persian Government had for some time past simply 
ignored our affairs, was not British friendship necessary to Persia? His 
Excellency admitted that making due allowance for journalistic exaggera- 
tion there was a good deal of interest in the article. I noticed that in his 
own copy the last two sentences “but because we feel that Anglo-Persian 
friendship etcetera’ were heavily underlined in blue pencil. He then said 
that the time had come to make a clean sweep of all outstanding questions. 
In my telegram No. 2508 of December 28th I have given a summary of the 
conversation. 

g. I purposely did not mention on this occasion the question of the debt 
and our numerous claims, nor did I mention the question of the Sheikh. 
Leaving these out of account for the moment it will be seen that the Minister 
of Court agreed and even professed to be anxious to discuss all other questions 
with a view to reaching a settlement. He first emphasised the necessity, 
in the interests of both parties, of making a new treaty to meet modern 
conditions, and it was at this point that I thought it advisable to refer to 
the position of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in Khuzistan. I said that His 
Majesty’s Government had no wish to question the sovereign rights of the 
Persian Government but in Khuzistan there was an entirely exceptional 
state of affairs; the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was a great Anglo-Persian 
interest and a great source of wealth to Persia; anything that interfered 
with the even running of the Company’s work was detrimental to Persian 
as well as British interest. The three or four thousand Indian employees 
were educated, intelligent men who, unfortunately, had a taste for litigation. 
We could not but view with concern the sudden handing over to the new 
and inexperienced Persian Courts of jurisdiction over all these people not to 

7 Not printed: cf. No. 323, note 3. 8 No. 323. 
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mention the thousand Englishmen employed in the South. We should 
like therefore to come to some satisfactory arrangement regarding Khuzistan 
as apart from the rest of Persia. I knew that His Excellency had told several 
of my colleagues that the Persian Government would allow no conditions 
in advance before the negotiation of a treaty, I felt however that this matter 
was so important that I should be glad to have an expression of opinion 
from His Excellency in the matter. I do not think Teymourtache was 
entirely unprepared for this as I hinted at something of the sort when I saw 
Daver, the Minister of Justice, in the summer. He naturally spoke of 
Persian sovereign rights but in the end expressed his willingness to discuss 
the matter. 

10. He spoke as I expected him to do of the urgency for Persia of having 
an uniform tariff. I said I quite sympathized with this desire but when cne 
considered that some fifty to sixty per cent of Persian trade was British or 
British Indian he must realise that changes in the tariff were matters of the 
greatest importance to us and we could not be expected, as Prince Firuz 
wished, simply to accept their new tariff as it stood. Though I had no 
instructions to raise the point I thought it well to refer to the Road Tax. 
When we had agreed to this two years ago it had never been contemplated 
that this would be manipulated like a Customs Tax and the Road Tax 
increased at will on certain articles. It seemed to me, I said, that it would 
be necessary to have the question of the Road Tax made quite clear when 
we came to discuss the tariff. The present tariff was a maximum tariff but 
it ceased to be a maximum tariff if additional road tax were at any moment 
to be placed on individual articles. Teymourtache seemed rather hazy about 
the Road Tax but the main thing was that he appeared to be resigned to the 
tariff forming part of the general discussion for a new treaty. 

11. He agreed to the necessity of settling the questions of Imperial Air- 
ways, Duzdap Railway? and the Quarantine Service in the Gulf. Regarding 
the former he admitted the inadequacy of the right to land at Jask for one 
year. He evidently did not know much about the Duzdap railway but I 
told him that my predecessor had on several occasions discussed the question 
with His Majesty. As to the Quarantine Service in the Gulf the last Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference had by a large majority come to the conclusion 
that the present arrangements should continue. The Persian Delegate had 
dissented and the Conference considered that the Persian Government had 
better, if it so wished, raise the matter through diplomatic channels with 
His Majesty’s Government. His Excellency was aware of this. 

12. The Minister of Court then mentioned Bahrein. I at once replied 
that as the Persian Government had referred the matter to the League of 
Nations it had better be left to the League. His Excellency said the Persian 
Government would prefer to discuss the question of Bahrein direct with 


®° For military purposes the Quetta-Nushki railway had been extended in 1915-19 to 
reach Duzdap, fifty-two miles inside Persian territory, without the consent of the Persian 
Government having been sought. The question of the future disposal of this railway had 
not been settled. 
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His Majesty’s Government. There was an organised system of smuggling 
from the Island which constituted a serious loss to the Persian Customs. 
Persia had only referred the matter to the League because our treaty with 
Ibn Saud, in which a direct reference had been made to Bahrein, had been 
registered with the League. The Persian Government held that Bahrein 
belonged to Persia. Consequently they had no option but to refer the 
matter to the League of Nations. None the less if the question could be 
settled amicably with His Majesty’s Government the Persian Government 
would prefer it. I made no further comment on the subject. 

13. Finally His Excellency said he thought it would be well if the negotia- 
tions were kept confidential. I said, with some emphasis, that I cordially 
agreed. He hoped that we could get to work as soon as possible in the 
discussion of all these matters and enquired whether I had authority from 
my Government to enter on negotiations. I told him that I would telegraph 
a summary of our conversation, but it might be that my Government 
would wish to supply me with expert assistance on certain questions. His 
Excellency thought this was quite natural. He only hoped that I might 
perhaps receive a preliminary reply by January 8th when the Prime 
Minister, as well as myself and other members of the Legation were to dine 
with him. 

The conversation ended with an exchange of polite speeches. The Prime 
Minister who had been dozing then gave his blessing to the proceedings. 

I have in my telegrams Nos. 250 and 251" suggested the reasons which 
have led to this very sudden change of attitude on the part of the Persian 
Government. I beg leave to refer you to them. His Excellency’s remarks 
on the question of ’Iraq are contained in my telegram No. 2531! of Decem- 
ber 2oth. 

14. Copies of this despatch and of its enclosures are being forwarded to 
the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for ’Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


ENCLosurRE IN No, 325* 
Letter from Sir R. Clive to the Persian Prime Minister (Tehran) 


Private and Confidential TEHRAN, December 20, 1927 
My dear Prime Minister, 

Havard has told me of his long and friendly talk with your Highness two 
days ago. I am now taking the somewhat exceptional step of writing, if 
your Highness will allow me to do so, a personal and unofficial letter in the 
hope that it may help to pave the way towards a better understanding 
between our two Governments. 


10 Nos. 323-4. 11 See No. 323, note 4. 
IA. V0 593 Qq 


In the first place, as Havard told me that your Highness appeared still 
to feel that there existed on the part of this Legation some feeling of animosity 
towards yourself arising out of long-past incidents during the early years of 
the war, allow me to assure you most explicitly that it has always been the 
custom of my countrymen to let bygones be bygones. If there have been 
differences in the past I am myself content to forget about them and to 
assure your Highness that, for my part, I frankly believe and accept the 
assurances which you were good enough to give me that you were most 
anxious to work for a genuine understanding and settlement of outstanding 
questions between our two Governments. 

I cannot, however, conceal from your Highness that to my great regret 
and to that of my Government there appear to be certain influences at 
work which render it less easy to enter on discussions in that friendly spirit 
of mutual confidence which is essential to a satisfactory issue. 

It is, I confess, largely on this account that I have for so long deferred 
requesting His Majesty to receive me in audience. 

The suggestions that have recently been made—suggestions, [? which] as 
your Highness well knows are devoid of the smallest foundation—that 
His Majesty’s Legation have been financially supporting and instigating 
against the Government certain elements of the population, only add to 
my difficulty. 

My Government, who have contributed perhaps more than any other 
Power in helping to restore an atmosphere of mutual confidence in Europe, 
have lately been engaged in negotiations with the Governments of Egypt 
and Iraq with a view to arriving at a similar friendly settlement of points at 
issue. I understand that a mutually satisfactory settlement is in sight, if it 
has not already been reached. In Persia alone they feel that no progress 
has been made, although there has been no lack of desire on the part 
of my Government to restore our relations to their old normal and friendly 
footing. 

Your Highness told Havard that with the Russians there was so much 
you had to gain by an understanding, but in our case it is we who ask every- 
thing and everything we ask is going to cost the Persian Government money. 
If I may say so, I think that this is to some extent begging the question. 
My Government are prepared to take a broad view in any negotiations. 
They would like to arrive at an understanding of all questions, including 
others I did not mention in my recent notes, such as the Duzdap Railway, 
the quarantine service in the Persian Gulf, &c., in fact, a comprehensive 
settlement in the widest sense of the term. This would also include the 
basis for a new treaty. I beg your Highness will think the matter over and 
believe that my Government and I are animated by the most friendly 


feelings towards the Persian Government and people. 
R. H. Ciive 
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No. 326 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 2, 9 a.m.) 
Nos. 1 and 2 Telegraphic [E 47/47/34] 


TEHRAN, january I, 1928, I a.m. 
Part 1 


At audience with Shah yesterday His Majesty began talking about Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and continued to do so for an hour. He asked if 
company had had any causes of complaint when I had been down there. I 
said that their relations with all officials appeared to be excellent. He said 
he had issued strict standing instructions that the best relations were to 
be maintained with company. I said there were however certain matters 
which company would like to have settled e.g. certain land at Abadan which 
company had long wished to reclaim and use. Again I understood they 
wanted more land on water-front at Ahwaz while question of their right 
to have their own telephones had again been... .! in Tehran. His Majesty 
said he realised necessity for company to have their own telephones and all 
these questions must be satisfactorily arranged. If I would tell local agent of 
company to call on Minister of Court he would give necessary instructions. 
His Majesty then began to sing the praises of the company in almost extrava- 
gant terms. This gave me the opportunity to raise question of special arrange- 
ment when capitulations ceased. His Majesty raised no objection to this 
and said he would appoint a committee to study the question. 

I told His Majesty that company in their desire for closer relations with 
Persian government had decided that resident director should spend part of 
the year in Tehran and Mr. Jacks was coming up in January. His Majesty 
was interested and asked me to empower Jacks to see him. I told His Majesty 
of pernicious activities of Soviet Consulate at Ahwaz and that we had a mutual 
interest in stopping this propaganda. His Majesty said he was well aware of 
this and I could count on his support in this matter. 


Pari 2 


I next spoke to His Majesty of Anglo-Persian relations and said that His 
Majesty’s Government had been gravely concerned about two things: 

1. What appeared to be an attitude of indifference combined with 
obstruction to our affairs. 

2. The anti-British propaganda of the last few months suggesting we were 
interfering in Persian affairs by supporting Ulema in their differences with 
the government. His Majesty proceeded to dilate on the necessity for Persia 
of settling things with Soviet but admitted that we had cause for complaint. 
He wished me to assure you however that his feelings of friendship towards 
Great Britain had not changed and would not change. British friendship 
was essential to Persia. Persian Minister in London had reported his 
audience with the King when His Majesty had given the impression that 


1 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here included ‘raised’. 
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His Majesty’s Government were not quite satisfied with the state of our 
relations.2, He was now ready to come to a settlement of all outstanding 
questions but he thought in the first instance that it would be best to discuss 
everything with Minister of Court before lines of an agreement were sub- 
mitted to Council of Ministers. We did not discuss individual questions but 
he said as I left that we must get to business and no more time should be 
wasted. 


(Part 3) 


We also spoke of Iraq and western frontier. I said that I had heard reports 
that His Majesty was still suspicious that we were aiding Kurds and Lurs 
and even supplying them with arms. I hardly needed to assure His Majesty 
that this was absurd. In view of our relations with Iraq we had the same 
interest as he had in wanting tranquillity on the western frontier of Persia. 
His Majesty said that he believed me, might it not be that junior and less 
responsible officers in Iraq might have spoken foolishly and given grounds 
for the suspicions of his officers. I said that if Minister of the Court would 
give me a memorandum I would send it to Bagdad and I had no doubt 
High Commissioner would enquire fully into the matter. He replied that 
he was not making an official complaint but he would like me to talk to 
Minister of the Court about this. 

As regards Iraq Nasrul Mulk; had no precise instructions other than to 
work for an improvement of relations with a view to eventual recognition. 

I had the impression which I had gained from Minister of the Court that 
His Majesty had but a small opinion of Nasrul Mulk. 

2 There would appear to be no record of H.M. King George V’s conversation with 


Hovhannes Khan Mossayed on November 1, 1927. 
3 i.e. Hassan Ali Khan Hedayet, Acting Persian Consul-General at Bagdad. 


No. 327 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [E 60/47/34] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1928, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 6! (of 3rd January. Negotiations) reached me when I 
was on point of despatching telegram of our desiderata in reply to your 
telegrams Nos. 1 and 2? (of 1st January). You may now communicate to 
Minister of Court a list of our desiderata which should be noted simply as 
heads of discussion and arranged in following order :— 


1, Negotiation of a new treaty embodying our safeguards? (of which a 
copy should be attached). 

t Not printed. This telegram suggested questions which should form the subject of 

negotiations with the Persian Government. 2 No. 326. 

3 The sixteen more important safeguards desired for the protection of foreign nationals 

in Persia after the ending of consular jurisdiction had been set out in a summary dated 
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Acceptance by Persian government of certain modifications of pro- 

posed ‘uniform’ tariff. 

3. Greater facilities for Imperial Airways. (Actual question of Jask or 
other landing ground is merely a subsidiary point.) 

4. The appointment of an Anglo-Persian claims commission to examine 
and decide on both British and Persian claims. 

5. Settlement of certain outstanding telegraph questions. 

6. Settlement of Persian debt to His Majesty’s Government. 


Further points regarding which I leave you full liberty of action are :— 


a. Duzdap railway, out of which you will doubtless make as much capital 
as possible. 

b. Affairs of Sheikh of Mohammerah, the settlement of which would 
inevitably dispose His Majesty’s Government favourably. 

¢. Relations with Iraq about which it is essential that His Majesty’s 
Government should endeavour to secure concurrence of Iraq govern- 
ment and which I have not yet broached to the Colonial Office. 


You should then obtain from Minister of the Court a comprehensive 
statement of Persian desiderata. 

You will notice that I have not authorised you to discuss the special position 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company or their local requirements. On this 
subject their chairman‘ is as willing as ever to help in all ways. He thinks, 
however, and I agree, that at the outset it would be preferable for the com- 
pany’s negotiations to be separate, at any rate in appearance, though Mr. 
Jacks will receive instructions to act in closest touch with you. This course 
may possibly remove one or two stumbling blocks from your path while 
co-operation behind scenes may always prove helpful either to us or the 
company in any difficulties connected with our respective negotiations. I 
hope that you will appreciate and concur in this procedure. 

I also hesitate to accept your suggestion in regard to discussion of quaran- 
tine in the Gulf and other Gulf questions. In view of our delicate position 
in Henjam and Bassidu5 I think it better to leave to the Persians the initiative 
of raising these points. 


Secret and confidential. 


I am in personal communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer® 
about the possible abandonment of the whole debt if in the course of the 
negotiations this point might turn the scale. At this stage however I myself 
cannot authorise you to waive it. In any case, you might to begin with find 
it desirable to retain it as a pawn. I will telegraph further on this point as 
soon as possible. 


October 27, 1927, not printed. For a version of these safeguards condensed into ten points, 
as communicated to the American Embassy in London, see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1928, vol. iii, p. 684. 
4 Sir John Cadman. 5 Cf. No. 402 below, paragraphs 8-9. 
6 Mr. Winston Churchill. 
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I hope that in the meanwhile the above instructions are adequate to enable 
you to inform the Persian government on January 8th of preparedness of 
His Majesty’s Government to enter upon negotiations. 

Question of expert advisers, actual form of treaty etc., will be dealt with 
subsequently. 


No. 328 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 16) 


No. 9 [£ 242/16/44] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, January 7, 1928 
Sir, 

Under cover of his despatch No. 648! of December 28th last, Mr. Hoare? 
transmitted to you a Memorandum! prepared by Mr. R. H. Hadow, 2nd 
Secretary of this Embassy, setting forth in detail the serious position in 
which British subjects and business interests established in Turkey find 
themselves owing to the deliberate policy of the Turkish Government to 
‘nationalise’ Turkish commerce and industry, 1n the sense of making their 
conduct the virtual monopoly of Moslem Turks. 

2. I am substantially in agreement with the recommendations made in 
this Memorandum for counteracting, as far as possible, this attack upon 
legitimate and long-established British interests of some magnitude; the 
more so in that the enactments and laws on which the campaign is based are 
in violation of the rights of British subjects and more particularly of the 
Turkish Minorities under the Treaty of Lausanne.? 

3. Mr. Hadow points out the importance of making use of the Minority 
rights in order to protect British firms and employers from such ordinances as 
compulsory use of Turkish, dismissal of old and useful employees, and their 
gradual elimination from such professions as Ships’ Agent or Chandler. I 
see no better means of protecting British subjects and consider that this 
line of action has at least a good chance of retarding the development of the 
present offensive. 

4. It will be observed from paragraph 35 of the Memorandum that the 
Italian and French Embassies are, in principle, in agreement with the line 
of action proposed, though the representative of the French Embassy at 
the last meeting of the Juridical Commission‘ proposed the despatch of one 
single note by each Embassy rather than a succession of notes as each par- 
ticular case occurs. I agree with Mr. Hadow that the former method is not 
likely to be as efficacious or as lasting in its results as the latter, even were it 
possible to assemble all the complaints under one heading without giving the 
Turkish Government a loophole for evading the main issue by answering 
one part of the note only. 


1 Not printed. 2 Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Constantinople. 
3 The Turkish peace treaty of July 24, 1923, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 117, pp. 543-91. 4 Of the Embassies at Constantinople. 
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5. This is a point of detail and I propose immediately on my return from 
Angora next weck to discuss the draft note! with my French and Italian 
colleagues, at the same time informing them that I am awaiting your 
authority (which I venture to ask for by telegram) to send it in, and that I 
have suggested to His Majesty’s Government the desirability of common 
action by the ex-Allies and also by the German Embassy if the latter can be 
induced to fall into line. 

6. Since the Memorandum under reference was written the Italian 
Embassy has shown signs of giving its community every support and has 
already sent in a strong note on the subject of its dismissed Insurance agents. 
The Italian Ambassador has further confirmed his agreement in principle 
with the terms of the proposed Note. Rightly or wrongly on the other hand 
the impression prevails among the French business community that their 
Embassy wishes them to shift for themselves as far as possible. 

7. In the circumstances you may feel disposed to instruct His Majesty’s 
Representatives at Paris, Rome and Berlin to raise the question, to indicate 
that His Majesty’s Government are strongly in favour of making a stand 
against Turkish encroachments on foreign rights and to point out that the 
matter is urgent, both because a definite attack has now been launched 
against the position of individuals such as Insurance Agents, Surveyors and 
the Agents of Shipping companies, who are essential to foreign trade, and 
also on the more general grounds that, if the attack is not met before each 
nation embarks on the negotiation of Commercial Treaties, the conduct of 
the negotiations will be rendered proportionately more difficult. 

8. In this connection I invite a reference to Mr. Hoare’s despatch No. 
6435 of 27th December, last. 

I have, &c., 
GeorGE R. CLERK 


5 Not printed. This despatch related to the possible negotiation of an Anglo-Turkish 
commercial agreement. 


No. 329 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 9, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 11 Telegraphic [E 157/47/34] 


TEHRAN, january 9, 1928, 9.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 8.! 

After dinner last night Minister of the Court ignoring his other guests 
took me to his study and conversation lasted till 2 a.m. Prime Minister was 
present. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of January 8 Sir R. Clive asked for reconsideration of 
three points in No. 327. He doubted whether Persian agreement to the embodiment of 
safeguards in the new Anglo-Persian treaty could be obtained, he pointed out that he knew 
of no Persian claims and he preferred not to ask for a comprehensive Persian statement. 
In his telegram No. 5 to Tehran of January 11 Sir A. Chamberlain in general accepted Sir 
R. Clive’s views. 
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I told him I had received preliminary reply and mentioned six heads of 
discussion. Regarding point 1 I said that solution . . . 2 it in our mutual 
interests to minimize causes of friction when capitulations lapsed. His 
Excellency cordially agreed. His Majesty’s Government hoped therefore 
that Persian government would favourably consider or, if he preferred, 
simply would themselves offer certain judicial safeguards which we felt that 
in transitional state of Persian justice would maintain confidence and need 
not infringe Persian sovereign rights. He said that provided we did not 
question principles of abolition of capitulations Persian government would 
be most reasonable. I said on receipt of further telegram from you I would 
write him a letter stating proposed heads of discussion and would give him 
a memorandum about safeguards. He said he saw no objection to any of the 
subjects mentioned although he would prefer that claims should be settled 
without a commission which only meant time. He asked if there... 3 no 
more questions as His Majesty wished that everything should be settled. I 
mentioned Duzdap railway authority question which was as much if not 
more in Persian interest to settle. He asked me to include it. 

He then said that Persia also had important questions to raise namely 
Bahrein and Irak. Regarding the former Persian Minister had telegraphed 
the substance of recent articles in the “Times’ and ‘Near East’. 

He absolutely denied that Persia had raised the question at the instance of 
the Soviet government or as a counter to bargain against Imperial Airways. 
It was vital to Persian revenues that smuggling especially of (? munitions of 
war) from Bahrein should be stopped and he hoped His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would agree to discuss question of Bahrein. 

Settlement with Irak as one of Persia’s chief neighbours was also essential. 
He spoke of 1913 protocol4 and said that it was not Persia but Turkey who did 
not admit its validity. 

If Turkey persisted in this attitude it was unfair that Persia who under it 
had obtained satisfactory frontier in Azerbaijan should be bound by its 
terms elsewhere where she had ceded territory. If one party to the protocol 
refused to abide by it, protocol ceased to have effect. Persia felt therefore 
that a settlement with Irak of frontier question was essential. They counted 
on good offices of His Majesty’s Government in helping to bring about 
normal relations with Irak and obtaining sympathetic attitude towards 
questions which Persia desired to settle. This was to Persia the most im- 
portant matter. I asked if there was anything else. He said no doubt there 
were other lesser matters and other questions relating to the Gulf. 

I said that I should like to be clear on one point. Assuming that we reached 
a satisfactory settlement what guarantee was there that Majlis would act 


2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here included ‘were’. 

4 The protocol signed on November 17, 1913, by the British, Persian and Russian 
Ambassadors at Constantinople and the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs relative to the 
delimitation of the frontier between Persia and Turkey is printed with annexed documents 
in C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to India and neigh- 
bouring countries, vol. xiii (5th ed., Calcutta, 1933), pp. 126-37: see further ibid., p. 19. 
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reasonably in matters requiring their ratification such as new treaty and 
questions involving money payments. 

He replied that the Shah’s idea was that all these matters mentioned 
should form comprehensive settlement this to be in three categories, questions 
His Majesty’s Government wanted settled, questions Persian government 
wanted settled and those of mutual benefit. If such an ensemble of questions 
were submitted to the Majlis he was sure they would be ratified provided it 
could be shown that Persia had not merely given but had also obtained some- 
thing substantial. To submit our debt and claims to Majlis apart from other 
matters would be useless and the Shah could never force Majlis to ac- 
cept them. | 


No. 330 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Jeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received January 10, 9.35 p.m.) 


No. 1 Telegraphic [E 164/1/97] 


JEDDAH, January 10, 1928, 7.20 p.m. 


Ibn Saud in a letter addressed to me from Riyadh dated the 23rd ultimo 
states that Nejd-Irak affairs have reached a very critical point—there has, he 
states, also been trouble between British officials and certain of his subjects 
in the Persian Gulf. He is doing what he can to avoid any incident which 
might impair his relations with Great Britain and is daily corresponding 
with High Commissioner of Irak,! but without result. 

He therefore appeals to His Majesty’s Government to help him to find a 
solution to his difficulties. 

The letter is couched in very vague terms, but I gather from Doctor 
Damluji? that Ibn Saud feels that the only means of arriving at a settlement 
is for His Majesty’s Government to appoint a delegate to examine point at 
issue} and later attend a conference of representatives of Irak, Nejd and 
Koweit. 

I told Minister for Foreign Affairs that I would telegraph the King’s 
views but I felt that a private conference between the King and representa- 
tive of High Commissioner would better meet the case.‘ 


1 Sir H. Dobbs, H.M. High Commissioner and Consul-General for Iraq. 

2 Director of Foreign Affairs of Hejaz-Nejd. 

3 Cf. No. 336. 

4 Jeddah despatch No. 8 reporting further on this conversation and transmitting the text 
of King Ibn Saud’s letter is not printed. 
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No. 331 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [E 157/47/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 12, 1928, 3 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 11! (of the 9th January. Negotiations with Persia). 

Remarks of Minister of the Court are disquieting, and unless you see grave 
objection you should warn him at once, in terms which will leave him under 
no possible misapprehension, that on certain matters His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot make the slightest concession to Persian ambitions. We cannot, 
for example, admit the validity of their pretensions to Bahrein or acquiesce 
in any form of attempt on their part to undermine the position in those 
Islands. Nor can we make to the Persian Government, in order to obtain 
advantages for ourselves, any concession at the expense of Iraq; we should, I 
think, continue to maintain that questions affecting Iraq must be dealt with 
separately and on their own merits, for in them our obligations to the League 
of Nations and to the Iraq Government leave us little liberty of action.? 

Finally, you should press the Minister of the Court to define more precisely 
the other questions which the Persian Government wish to discuss. 

You realize of course that in most matters, but especially in those relating 
to the Persian Gulf, we are bound to keep in close touch with the Government 
of India, and if new questions are continually being brought up in the course 
of the negotiations, these will drag on indefinitely. 

1 No. 329. 

2 Subsequently Sir R. Clive reported in Tehran despatch No. 51 of January 26 (not 
printed) that he had sent a memorandum that day to Prince Teymourtache referring to 
the Persian formula of November 11, 1927 (see No. 320, note 3), and stating that H.M. 
Government could make no exception to the Anglo-Iraqi Judicial Agreement of 1924 
(printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 119, pp. 416-19) without the consent of the 
Government of Iraq and the Council of the League of Nations. H.M. Government were, 
however, willing to discuss with the Persian Government the possibility that some 
special arrangement might be made for Persian subjects in Iraq, provided the Persian 
Government would grant Iraqi nationals in Persia privileges in the way of judicial safe- 


guards. 


No. 332 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 16) 
No. 24 [E 253/16/44] 
CONSTANTINOPLE, January 12, 1928 
Sir, 
On my return from leave of absence at the end of last year I paid a visit to 


Angora, from which I have just returned. 
2. I found the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the President of the Council! 


as full as ever of professions of goodwill and friendship, but as I had brought 
1 Ismet Pasha. 
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with me a list of twenty-nine cases, on none of which had I been able to 
obtain answers, much less satisfaction, during the course of the year that I 
had been in Turkey, I fear they found that I did not respond quite as 
heartily as they had hoped. 

3. In my interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, I gave him an 
aide-mémoire enumerating these cases, but told him that I did not propose 
to discuss them individually. I admitted that many of the cases were of very 
minor importance, and not such as should normally form the subject of 
discussion between a Foreign Minister and an Ambassador, but I wished him 
to study the list and to consider what must be the cumulative effect on my 
mind of this complete refusal to give practical effect to that desire for friendly 
relations which His Excellency and the other members of the Turkish Govern- 
ment so consistently professed to me. The attitude of his Department in 
concrete cases, coupled with the perpetual and increasing difficulties of 
British subjects in this country in maintaining their acknowledged and 
established rights, was not likely to inspire that spirit of sympathy and confi- 
dence in London which I knew it was the wish of his Government to inspire. 

4. Tewfik Rushdi was obviously taken aback by what I said, for, like 
many of his predecessors in his high office, he cannot see why, if Turkey’s 
general policy pleases, her over-riding of our particular interests should 
disturb us. He made some sort of attempt to defend his Department, and 
abounded in promises that answers, and satisfaction where possible, would 
be forthcoming at once. Certainly, the next day the English section of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs had, so the Head of it told one of my Secretaries, 
a very bad time, but it remains to be seen whether this burst of energy will 
continue and produce concrete results. In any case, the time had come to 
shake up the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and I trust that as a result a 
modest percentage of current questions may be settled.? 

I have, &c., 
GrEorGE R. CLERK 


2 Foreign Office despatch No. 65 to Constantinople of January 23 conveyed Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s approval of Sir G. Clerk’s language to Tewfik Rushdi Bey. 


No. 333 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( Feddah) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [E 164/1/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 13, 1928, 5 p.m. 


I approve your language in your telegram No. 1! (of January roth; 
Nejd-Iraq relations). 

You should reply in the following sense to Ibn Saud: 

His Majesty’s Government greatly appreciate His Majesty’s confidence in 
them and are most anxious to assist in every way in their power to find a 
solution of the present difficulties between Nejd and Iraq. For this purpose 

t No. 330. 
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they hope that His Majesty may find it possible at an early date to accept 
the invitation which they sent him on 2nd January to meet Colonel Haworth, 
the Resident in the Persian Gulf, for a discussion of the regrettable misunder- 
standing which has arisen in regard to the treaty.2, They are unable to 
understand on what grounds His Majesty and the Nejd tribes could regard 
the construction of the Busaiyah fort as an infraction of the Uquair Protocol; 
the latter speaks of ‘ala atraf al hudud’ (near the frontier) whereas Busaiyah 
is no less than 50 miles from the neutral zone. It is of the first importance 
that this misunderstanding should be cleared up. His Majesty’s Government 
are confident that this object will be fully attained at a meeting between His 
Majesty and Colonel Haworth but should any further discussion appear 
necessary at a later stage they will be quite prepared to consider other arrange- 
ments for a meeting between representatives of themselves and His Majesty. 

Meanwhile they hope that His Majesty will realise their own difficulties. 
They have a very definite responsibility in respect of Iraq and for this purpose 
the High Commissioner at Bagdad is their representative. This responsibility 
applies more particularly to the maintenance of order and defence. Inno- 
cent Iraqis have been murdered and robbed by Nejd tribes. Just as His 
Majesty must accept responsibility for the actions of the Nejdis, so His 
Majesty’s Government must observe their responsibilities for the defence of 
the Iraqis. It is in these circumstances that they have, as His Majesty has 
already been notified, been compelled to authorise their Air Force in Iraq 
to punish the raiders and, if necessary, to pursue them across the border. 
His Majesty will realise that these punitive measures are justified and inevit- 
able, but that they are in the nature of police measures against criminals and 
are In no way military measures against Nejd. 

His Majesty’s Government do not understand reference to trouble 
between British officials and Nejd subjects in Persian Gulf, but this would 
seem to be a matter which could readily be cleared up in discussion with 
Colonel Haworth. 


2 The reference was to Boundary Protocol No. 1 signed between Iraq and Nejd at Ugair 
on December 2, 1922, and printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 133, pp. 648-9. 


No. 334 


Lord Lloyd: (Cairo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 23) 


No. 39 [E 34/80/91] 
CAIRO, January 14, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to correspondence ending with your despatch No. 1105? 
(E 5081/22/91) of the 6th. ultimo, I have the honour to transmit herewith 

1 H.M. High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan. 

2 Not printed. This despatch related to Cairo despatch No. 682 of November 18, 1927, 
which reported a conversation between Sheikh Hafez Wahba, Adviser to King Ibn Saud, 
and a member of Lord Lloyd’s staff, in which the former maintained that the Imam of the 
Yemen ‘was obviously being incited against Ibn Saud by the Italians’, and that ‘if the 
Arabs saw a second-rate Power like Italy undermining in the [Arabian] Peninsula the 
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translation of a letter addressed to me by Ibn Sa’ud and handed to me by 
Sheikh Hafez Wahba,‘ as reported in the second paragraph of my private 
telegram of the goth. instant. 

2. The second sentence of the King’s letter does not convey exactly what 
Sheikh Hafez Wahba was told on the occasion of his former visit Just before 
my return to Egypt in November last. As reported in paragraphs 7, 8 and 9 
of my despatch No. 682 (70/707) of November 16th. last,# nothing more was 
conveyed to Sheikh Hafez Wahba than an expression of doubt as to the extent 
of his authority. It was in view of this dubiousness expressed by the member 
of my staff in question that Sheikh Hafez Wahba said he would obtain 
written authority from the King to speak in His Majesty’sname. The phraseo- 
logy used in the second sentence of Ibn Sa’ud’s letter can be regarded as an 
Oriental amplification of what was really said to his adviser. 

3. Three questions form the subject of Ibn Sa’ud’s long letter, namely :— 


(1) Italy’s new position in Arabia with special reference to the Yemen and 
Asir. 

(2) The position of the Sherifian rulers of Iraq and Transjordania‘—a 
position full, according to Ibn Sa’ud, of menace for the future. 

(3) The position of the Bolshevists in Arabia and their offensive against 
British trade interests. 


4. In conversation with me, Sheikh Hafez Wahba amplified the written 
statements of Ibn Sa’ud. I will briefly summarise his remarks on the three 
points mentioned above. 

5. Sheikh Hafez Wahba began by saying that he wished to connect point 
(1) with point (3). Italy was arming the Imam Yahia and encouraging 
him against Asir. If a conflict were to result, the Imam would be able to 
count on Italian assistance in armament while Ibn Sa’ud might be left 
without any help from us. The latter’s position would be extremely un- 
pleasant. Meanwhile the Bolsheviks were trying to penetrate economically 
both the Hejaz and the Yemen. Obviously this economic penetration would 
merely be a cover for political action directed against England. As regards 
the Hejaz, the drastic action taken by Ibn Sa’ud’s orders against the Russian 
S.S. “Tomp’ (see despatch No. 1257 of November 22nd. last from the Acting 


position of England’ they would be puzzled. Sir A. Chamberlain’s despatch No. 1105 stated 
in particular: ‘The argument advanced by Hafez Wahba that the Italians are working to 
undermine our position in Arabia is not, in my opinion, well founded. All my information 
goes to show that they are working primarily to establish for themselves a position in Arabia, 
but this operation by no means requires the undermining of ours. It is true that they are 
arming the Imam, and that they support his claim to the whole of Asir: but there is no 
reason to suppose that they are encouraging him to assert his claim by force.’ 


3 This translation of King Ibn Saud’s letter of December 6, 1927, is not printed. 

+ Cf. note 2 above. 5 Not printed. 

6 King Feisal of Iraq and the Emir Abdullah of Transjordan were sons of Hussein, 
Sharif of Mecca 1908-16 and King of the Hejaz 1916-24, who was of the Hashemite 
dynasty. 

7 Not printed. In this despatch Mr. Jakins reported that the Hejazi authorities at 
Jeddah had organized a boycott to prevent Russian goods, such as flour and sugar, being 
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British Agent and Consul at Jeddah to you) was sufficient evidence of the 
King’s present attitude, which was advantageous to Great Britain. It was 
not at all certain that the Imam Yahia would take up such a resolute attitude 
against the Bolsheviks, whose help he might regard as a useful supplement 
to that of Italy. Moreover, there were around Ibn Sa’ud many Syrian exiles 
whose attitude was governed less by the interests of the Hejaz than by their 
anxiety to evict the French from Syria. These extremists were prepared to 
accept Bolshevik help to further the cause of Syrian nationalism. In this 
connection, the recent visit of one of their ilk, the Emir Shekib Arslan, to 
Moscow was significant. The influence of these Syrian advisers would be 
exercised in a pro-Bolshevik sense. Ibn Sa’ud had no desire other than to 
maintain and strengthen his friendly relations with England. But, if he were 
left alone, pressed by an enemy enjoying foreign support, harrassed on other 
frontiers by unfriendly Sherifian rulers, he might well become troubled and 
accept assistance wherever he could find it. If he could rely on our support, 
he would not hesitate to continue his energetic resistance to Bolshevik 
penetration. 

6. With regard to point (2) Sheikh Hafez Wahba added little to the King’s 
written statements, though he suggested that the British officials in Iraq and 
Transjordania could not but be influenced by the Sherifian rulers whose 
hostility to Ibn Sa’ud was well-known. I was careful to turn the conversation 
from this issue as quickly as possible. 

7. With regard to the points (1) and (3) I replied that I could only 
communicate his observations to London. I added that I had always enter- 
tained feelings of friendship for Ibn Sa’ud, whose long and loyal dealings 
with us had in the past constituted an unchanging factor in a country where 
almost everything else had been in a state of change. 

8. Sheikh Hafez Wahba also expressed the desire that the British Govern- 
ment would delegate a competent official, who was neither from Iraq or the 
Persian Gulf, to discuss these questions with Ibn Sa’ud with a view to finding 
satisfactory solutions. He mentioned Sir Gilbert Clayton® as a persona grata 
to Ibn Sa’ud. 

g. It is not for me to enter into the thorny question of the relations 
between Ibn Sa’ud and the Sherifian rulers of our Mandatory Territories. 
I think, however, that his anxieties on this score are real. He feels that 
Sherifian influence in Iraq and Transjordania must always be exercised to 
his detriment both by pressure on British officials in those countries and by 
subterranean intrigue among border tribes. I think that it is only fair to 
take this anxiety of his into account when appreciating his general appeal 
for our goodwill in his many difficulties. 

10. The other two points, however, are of much closer concern to Egypt 
as affecting our position on the Red Sea littoral. I venture to express the 
sold at below the market price. Steps had also been taken to prevent the setting up of a 
Soviet commercial bureau there. 


8 Sir G. Clayton, formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine, had nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Jeddah in 1927. 
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opinion that we cannot afford to leave Ibn Sa’ud without guidance and 
help in questions of such grave interest to us as those of Bolshevik penetration 
into Western Arabia and of the Yemen-Asir conflict, complicated by Italian 
support of Imam Yahia. 

11. I need hardly insist on the obvious danger to us of successful Bolshevik 
propaganda in a country like the Hejaz which is the annual meeting place 
of so many Eastern races either subjects or neighbours of ours. Ibn Sa’ud’s 
unconventional action in the matter of the Russian S.S. “Tomp’ shows that 
his present attitude is frankly anti-Bolshevik. He has no doubt adopted this 
attitude more in his own interests than, as he suggests, in ours. Equally 
obvious is his almost naive attempt to invoke our assistance in South West 
Arabia as an equivalent for an anti-Bolshevik attitude which he has adopted 
on his own initiative and for his own ends. Yet these considerations should 
not lead us to disregard the possibility that, if Ibn Sa’ud finds that he can 
get no support from us, he might well, under the influence of Syrian extrem- 
ists, modify his present policy towards the Bolsheviks, with possible results 
highly detrimental to our interests in Arabia and, by natural extension, in the 
Sudan and Egypt. 

12. As far as my horizon extends, South West Arabia would seem to be 
the field in which we should endeavour more particularly to help Ibn Sa’ud 
and thus encourage him to stay within our orbit. Moreover, our interests in 
those parts seem to coincide with those of Ibn Sa’ud. 

13. I fear that it would be difficult to satisfy Ibn Sa’ud with arguments 
based on the second paragraph of your despatch No. 1105 (E 5081/22/91) 
of the 6th. ultimo. If Italy is arming the Imam and supports his claim to the 
whole of Asir, the danger to Ibn Sa’ud would appear to be very real. It is 
perhaps unlikely that Italy would precipitate a conflict between Yemen and 
Nejd, though her object in doing so would seem to be fairly clear, namely 
the extension of her ally’s dominion over Asir. But this object would no 
doubt be more conveniently approached by indirect ways. The Idrisi’s 
internal position appears to be rather unstable, and the reports of intrigues 
of pro-Italian and pro-Imam Yahia elements in Asir are too continuous to be 
disregarded. A report has even reached me to the effect that the Idrisi 
himself has been in touch with an Italian agent. If all this unrest were to 
result in tribal secessions to Imam Yahia on any large scale, Ibn Sa’ud might 
be forced either to make war for the preservation of Asir or to acquiesce in 
the extension of his rival’s rule over the whole of Asir. Either alternative 
would be full of peril both to our position in Arabia and to Anglo-Italian 
relations. Moreover, Ibn Sa’ud’s discomfiture in South West Arabia, 
coming on the top of his difficulties with the more fanatical elements in Nejd 
and of his frontier troubles with Iraq and Transjordania, might shake his 
position to the verge of downfall. Such a consummation, with its resulting 
anarchy in the Arabian Peninsula and on our Mandatory frontiers, must 
obviously be extremely detrimental to our present interests. 

14. Italy’s appearance in Arabia as a supporter of the pretensions of the 
Imam Yahia can hardly be regarded as friendly to us, for the Imam, apart 
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from his past hostility to us and his continued occupation of sections of the 
Aden Protectorate, is obviously aiming at a territorial extension in Asir 
which could only be secured by the discomfiture of Ibn Sa’ud, whose mainten- 
ance is at present important to British interests. I think that this is the crux 
of the question, and that we must examine it frankly, firstly among ourselves 
and then with the Italians, in the hope of finding some solution which will 
safeguard Ibn Sa’ud’s position and our own interests without imposing any 
humiliation on the Imam Yahia and his Italian partisans. 

15. I am inclined to think that a visit by Sir Gilbert Clayton to Ibn Sa’ud 
would afford a good opportunity for a friendly discussion of all these prob- 
lems and would perhaps help to allay many of Ibn Sa’ud’s anxieties and 
suspicions, which, if allowed to grow unchecked, may imperil his good rela- 
tions with us. 

I have, &c., 
Lioyp 


No. 335 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved February 6) 


No. 33 [E 596/47/34] 
Confidential TEHRAN, January 14, 1928 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 12! of January 12th I stated that I would send copies 
by bag of the Confidential letter which I proposed to address to the Minister 
of Court as a preliminary to the forthcoming negotiations. 

2. I have however delayed sending the letter as reported in my telegram 
No. 16! of yesterday in case it may be possible somewhat to gild the pill 
about Bahrein by holding out hopes to His Excellency of some satisfaction 
in the question of the Persian complaint of smuggling from that island to the 
Persian mainland. I have, however, written a personal letter to His Excel- 
lency to-day regretting the unavoidable delay in sending him the letter which 
I had promised. 

g. The letter, which I now have the honour to enclose, is therefore only a 
draft. It seemed to me however better to forward it by the bag leaving to- 
day, if only for the sake of the various memoranda which I am proposing 
to send with it. 

4. You will observe that I have somewhat modified the memorandum on 
safeguards? in regard to the suggested functions of the Judicial Counsellors. 
I have done this for three reasons: firstly because of the categorical refusal 
on the part of Teymourtache, in his recent conversation with the German 
Minister, to admit the right of any foreigner to lay down these functions, as 
reported in my despatch No. 263 of yesterday; secondly because when the 

1 Not printed. 2 See No. 327, note 3. 

3 Not printed. This despatch reported in particular that Prince Teymourtache had 
‘definitely refused’ Count Schulenberg’s request for ‘special full powers for the judicial 
inspectors (i.e. in judgments, arrests, &c.)’. 
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first list* of safeguards was drawn up in conjunction with the French Legation 
no mention was made of bail; and thirdly because on the question of bail 
and the right of immediate communication with the nearest Consul the 
Minister of Court raised no objection to Count Schulenburg. It seemed to 
me therefore that paragraph seven of the Foreign Office memorandum on 
safeguards was to a certain extent redundant, and it was pointless for me to 
ask in writing for something which I knew would not be granted. 

5. The note! on the tariff I think will be found to embody all your in- 
structions while, as I informed the Minister of Court, the memorandum! on 
Telegraph questions has been drawn up by Mr. New of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

6. I trust that you will approve my including the question of Duzdap 
Railway under the heads of discussion. When I mentioned the matter 
verbally to the Minister of Court on January 8th he asked me to do so. I 
have emphasised in my covering letter the generosity of the attitude which 
the Government of India are prepared to adopt and I shall endeavour to 
emphasise this still more in conversation. 

7. I should add that while I am sending the safeguards and tariff memo- 
randa in French, I am attaching a Persian translation to the memoranda! on 
telegraph questions and the Duzdap Railway. 

8. Copies of this despatch and of its enclosures are being sent to the Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 335* 
Draft Letter to Prince Teymourtache 


Confidential January 5 1928 

My dear Minister, 
In accordance with what I said to you on the 8th at your house® I have 
the pleasure, now that I am in receipt of the general views of my Government, 


+ This list, transmitted in Tehran despatch No. 379 of July 30, 1927, is not printed. 

S Thus on filed copy. Sir R. Clive reported in his telegram No. 19 of January 18, 1928, 
that he had that day written to Prince Teymourtache. Sir Robert subsequently reported 
in his despatch No. 52 of January 27 that this letter was the same as the present text except 
for small drafting amendments and for the insertion of a new paragraph between the 
paragraphs numbered 1 and 2. This paragraph read as follows: ‘I mentioned to your 
Excellency and I had also the honour to suggest to His Majesty that in regard to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company a special arrangement to meet the exceptional conditions in Khuzi- 
stan appeared not only desirable but in our mutual interest. His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to say that he would have this suggestion carefully studied. Mr. Jacks the resident 
Director of the Company in Persia is expected to reach Tehran in about ten days time and 
I hope that he may be given the opportunity to submit certain proposals to this end.’ Sir 
R. Clive further transmitted to Prince Teymourtache the final texts (not printed) of the 
documents referred to in the paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 5 and 7 below. Sir A. Chamberlain 
approved Sir R. Clive’s action in Foreign Office telegram No. 39 to Tehran of February 22. 

6 Cf. No. 329. 
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to write you a confidential letter setting forth broadly the subjects which, on 
behalf of my Government, I should be glad to discuss with a view to arriving 
at a final settlement. At the same time I should be glad to learn, for the 
information of my Government, what questions the Persian Government 
desire to bring forward. My Government desire me, however, in this con- 
nexion to make clear to your Excellency that they cannot admit the validity 
of the Persian pretensions to Bahrein. A full and detailed reply will shortly 
be addressed to the Persian Minister in London on this subject.7. Again, 
while my Government will always be willing to lend their good offices in 
order to assist in promoting scttlement of questions at issue between the 
Persian and Iraq Governments, your Excellency will understand that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot, in order to obtain possible advantages for 
themselves, make concessions at the expense of Iraq. 

Before we begin our discussion, it is best therefore, I feel sure, to lay all our 
cards upon the table in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding and in 
order that supplementary or unexpected questions should not at a later 
stage be brought within the scope of the negotiations. 

Let me recapitulate the suggested heads of discussion which I mentioned 
to your Excellency verbally on the 8th January :— 


(1.) Negotiation of a new treaty. 

2.) Tariff. 

) Facilities for Imperial Airways. 

) Appointment of an Anglo-Persian claims commission to examine and 
decide on accumulated claims. 

.) Settlement of certain outstanding telegraph questions. 

.) Settlement of the Persian debt to His Majesty’s Government. 

.) Duzdap Railway. 


Taking these subjects in this order, I would wish in certain cases to amplify 
the bare headings. 

1. In regard to the negotiations for a new treaty, as I mentioned to your 
Excellency the other evening, my Government do not question the decision 
while fully sympathising with the desire of the Persian Government to get rid 
of the so-called Capitulations. At the same time, my Government feel that it 
is in our mutual interest that possible causes of friction should be avoided. 
I hope, therefore, that your Excellency will be good enough to study in a 
friendly spirit the aide-mémoire' which I enclose in this letter setting forth in 
connexion with the new judicial organisation certain matters which my 
Government are convinced will contribute to maintain among the British 
trading community in Persia that confidence which is so desirable in the 
interests of both countries. 


3. 
4. 


( 
( 
( 


“JI Oo 


7 This note was addressed to the Persian Minister on January 18 and a copy was com- 
municated to the League of Nations. It is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, May 
1928, pp. 606-7. On January 20 Sir R. Clive reported in Tehran telegram No. 20 that on 
the previous evening he had informed Prince Teymourtache that, on the question of 
smuggling at Bahrein, Sir A. Chamberlain ‘had no objection in principle to discuss with 
a view to considering Persian anxieties when position had been made clear’. 
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2. The Persian Government have unofficially enquired whether His 
Majesty’s Goverment would accept in place of the existing conventional 
tariff the new Persian ‘Uniform’ Tariff. My Government are, in principle, 
favourably disposed to do so, but they are anxious that the Persian Govern- 
ment should first take into consideration certain modifications which are set 
forth in the attached memorandum.! 

3. In regard to the question of Imperial Airways, my Government take a 
great interest, as your Excellency is aware, in the development of commercial 
aviation between different parts of the British Empire. Among the routes 
which are of major importance is the direct route to India across Iraq and 
along the Persian Gulf. My Government hope, therefore, that the Persian 
Government will consider this question in the most broad-minded manner 
and themselves put forward an adequate proposal for meeting the wishes of 
my Government in so far as that part of the route is concerned which passes 
along the Persian Gulf. 

4. Your Excellency in our recent conversation suggested that an Anglo- 
Persian claims commission might be avoided on the ground that it would 
require an elaborate machinery and would involve much waste of time. I 
fully sympathise with this point of view, but I fear your Excellency was 
unaware of the mass of British claims which have accumulated from a period 
dating even before the late war, running into very large sums. A year ago, at 
Dr. Millspaugh’s® request, I gave him a general outline of these claims. The 
total amount involved is over £1,000,000. Before entering upon any 
details, I should be glad to have another talk with your Excellency on the 
subject. 

5. I enclose for your Excellency’s information a memorandum! drawn up 
by Mr. New, the head of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, setting 
forth as briefly as possible the most important telegraph questions which it is 
desired to have amicably settled. I am happy to say that Mr. New hada 
frank exchange of views two days ago at a meeting presided over by the 
Vice-Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 

6. The details of the debt settlement agreed to two years ago by the Persian 
Government are known to your Excellency. 

7. I have added to the heads of discussion the question of the Duzdap 
Railway, as it appears to my Government to be one that requires to be 
regularised. Your Excellency will observe from the attached memorandum! 
that the Government of India are prepared to adopt a most generous 
attitude to the extent of presenting to the Persian Government that part of 
the line which lies within Persian territory if the Persian Government for 
their part are disposed to fall in with the suggestions which have been put 
forward with a view to ensure the maintenance of the railway in a satisfactory 
state without undue loss to the Government of India.9 


8 Dr. Millspaugh, an American citizen, had been Financial Adviser to the Persian 
Government 1922-7. 

9 In his annual report on Persia for 1928 Sir R. Clive summarized these proposals as 
follows: ‘the obligations of the Government of India would be principally: (1) to cede to 
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I shall be happy when you have had time to study this letter and its en- 
closures to meet your Excellency at any time that may be convenient for 
further discussion. 


Persia that part of the railway which lies in Persian territory; (2) to guarantee for a stated 
number of years not to abandon or remove that part of the line which is in Indian territory; 
(3) to continue operating the line on both sides of the frontier; while the obligations of the 
Persian Government would be: (1) to cede to the Government of India the necessary land 
for an exchange station at Mirjawa with adequate water rights; (2) to guarantee the 
security of the line against tribal aggression; (3) to compensate the Government of India 
for running losses on the desert section.’ 


No. 336 


Memorandum by Mr. Osborne! 
[E 256/1/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1928 


Late in September 1927 it became apparent tuat rumours regarding the 
establishment of military posts near the Iraq-Nejd frontier were having a 
disturbing effect on the tribes in Northern Nejd (see Jeddah telegram No. 
522 of September 23). On September 5,3 and again on September 23,4 
Ibn Saud addressed to H.M. High Commissioner at Bagdad remonstrances 
against the establishment of these posts; the first of these letters forms Annex 
A.? To this communication the High Commissioner replied on October 24 
through H.M. Acting Consul at Jeddah as in Annex B.5 Ibn Saud having in 
the meantime started for Riyadh, a copy of this message was also despatched 
through H.M. Resident in the Persian Gulf. On October 29 the Hejaz 
Minister for Foreign Affairs replied, disputing the geographical position 
and claiming that Busaiyah was 55 miles from the frontier of Nejd and 36 
from that of the neutral zone: at the same time he renewed Ibn Saud’s 
protest and demand for the removal of the post.® 

On November 5 the Busaiyah post was wiped out by a band of Akhwan 
led by Misiyir ibn Abdullah, a nephew of Sheikh Feisal al Dawish, of the 
Mutair tribe, six police, one Civil Government official and twelve cooli[e]s 
being killed. On receipt of this news, H.M. Resident at Bushire was on 
November 14 instructed to convey to Ibn Saud by the quickest available 
means the protest of which the text is given in Annex C.? 


1 A senior member of the Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 Not printed. 

3 For a summary of this letter and of subsequent developments see Colonial No. 44 of 
1929, Report on Iraq for 1928, pp. 30 f. 

4 This letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

5 Not printed. Mr. Jakins’ note No. 1012M stated in particular that since Busaiyah was 
fifty miles from the boundary of the neutral zone established by the Uqair Protocol and 
seventy-five miles from the Nejd frontier, Sir H. Dobbs considered that article 3 of the 
protocol was not applicable. 

6 This letter is not printed. 
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At the end of the month a further letter+ dated November 7 was received 
from Ibn Saud saying that he had heard rumours of an intended tribal 
movement against the post, and that if this was true he would take action 
against the offenders. But he again urged the demolition of ‘these ill-omened 
forts’. On December 12 Colonel Haworth was instructed to reply thanking 
His Majesty for his message but justifying the existence of the post. The text 
of this message is given in Annex D.? 

The Iraq Government were naturally indignant and anxious, and urged that 
strong action should be taken. Another and larger raid on December 9, 
during the course of which 59 Iraqi tribesmen were killed and 6,000 sheep 
and 1,200 donkeys stolen, confirmed their fears. On the same day British 
aeroplanes were fired on in the neutral zone and an observer wounded. It 
seemed obvious that Feisal al Dawish had definitely broken with Ibn Saud; 
and this view was substantiated by a warning (see Annex E),7 which His 
Majesty conveyed to the Resident at Kuwait to the effect that a large force 
of Akhwan was marching north, contrary to hisorders. In these circumstances 
His Mayjesty’s Government decided that there could no longer be any 
objection to the R.A.F. being permitted to pursue the Akhwan over the 
border and inflict, if possible, a lasting lesson on them. This decision was 
embodied in a telegram to Colonel Haworth, the substance of which is given 
in Annex F.8 

About December 10 what appeared to be Ibn Saud’s answer to the 
message sent on November 14 (see Annex C),? but was in fact probably 
written before its receipt, reached Bahrein. A summary of this answer is 
given in Annex G.9 It was justly described by the High Commissioner as 
‘unfortunate’: and in order that the Iraq Government might not press for a 
cancellation of the friendly message, the despatch of which was authorised 
on December 12 (see Annex F),® its communication to them was delayed. 
The Iraq Government, however, even without seeing this message, declined 
to approve the friendly message referred to above; and H.M. Resident in 
error held it up until January 12, when it was sent with a statement to the 
effect that it had been delayed owing to an oversight. 

Two days later two further letters were received which were summarized 
in a telegram from Colonel Haworth (Annex H),'° neither of which was 
calculated to remove the bad impression already created in Iraq; and on 


7 Not printed. Annex E comprised Bagdad telegram No. 596 of December 12, 1927, to 
the Colonial Office. 

8 Not printed. Annex F comprised Colonial Office telegram No. 446 to Bagdad of 
December 13 (repeated to Bushire). This telegram further instructed Colonel Haworth to 
thank King Ibn Saud for his warning and to explain the action to be taken. 

9 Not printed. Annex G comprised Colonel Haworth’s telegram No. T103 of December 
12 to the Colonial Office reporting that a letter had been received from King Ibn Saud in 
which the Government of Iraq were blamed for recent incidents and accused of lack of 
good faith. 

10 Not printed. This telegram, No. T114 of December 15 to the Colonial Office, sum- 
marized further letters in which King Ibn Saud regretted the Busaiyah incident, but 
repeated his view that the construction of the fort constituted a breach of the Ugqair Protocol 
and that the Government of Iraq was to blame for recent difficulties. 
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December 25 [24] the High Commissioner reported that the Iraq Govern- 
ment were ‘pressing for the adoption of more forcible measures against the 
Akhwan’.!!' The position, in fact, had by this time become acute. The 
Anizeh tribe on the Iraq side of the border were restive and frightened: 
the Mutair confident and bellicose: and the old suspicion grew in the bazaars 
of Iraq that His Majesty’s Government were delaying taking action against 
the raiders in order to emphasize the dependence on them of the Govern- 
ment at Bagdad. Feisal al Dawish had on December 22 moved into Iraq 
with a considerable force and raided Iraqi, as well as Nejdian, tribes, with 
heavy slaughter. 

In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government decided to address Ibn 
Saud direct with what amounted to an appeal to His Majesty to assist them 
in clearing up any misunderstandings. This message, which was despatched 
from Bushire on January 2, is given in Annex IJ.'2 At the same time the 
question of retaliatory action by air on the Akhwan was actively considered 
by the Departments concerned. As a result it was determined to take 
certain action and to inform Ibn Saud of the fact. This message was sent from 
Bushire on January 7, and the substance of it is given in Annex J.!3_ This 
message was also sent in the name of His Majesty’s Government. 

In the meantime a letter from Ibn Saud had on January 3 reached Bahrein 
in reply to Colonel Haworth’s letter of November 14 (see Annex C).? In this 
His Majesty merely stated that he regretted that pressure of work made it 
impossible for him to meet H.M. Resident. It was, however, hoped that the 
message sent on January 2 (see Annex I)!2 might produce a different answer. 

As a result of the decision of His Majesty’s Government, preparations for 
air action went forward and had an excellent effect in reassuring the Iraqi 
tribes, particularly the Anizeh. No bands of Mutair had, however, actually 


been bombed up to Jan. 20. 
D. G. O. 


11 Bagdad telegram No. 616 is not printed. 

12 Not printed. Annex I comprised Colonial Office telegram No. 464 of December 30, 
1927, to Bagdad transmitting the text of the message to be sent to King Ibn Saud. This 
message was on the lines of the first paragraph of the message to him in No. 333. 

13 Not printed. Annex J comprised an extract from Colonial Office telegram No. 1 to 


Bagdad of January 2, 1928. 
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Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Jeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 7, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [E 629/1/91] 
JEDDAH, February 7, 1928, 1.20 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1.! 
Minister for Foreign Affairs brought me a further letter from Ibn Saud 


dated Riyadh January 25th and written before receipt of your message. 
1 No. 333. 
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He insists that building of post was naturally regarded by tribes as a 
breach of Ugqair protocol: he had previously refused permission to his 
Arabs to build at Lina and other wells (Lina is more than 30 miles from 
neutral zone) near frontier—his present situation is most difficult—he must 
either fight the whole of Nejd in support of Iraq or find himself in conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government: an eventuality which he cannot face. 

He begs His Majesty’s Government to find a solution—I told Dr. Damluji 
that first step towards finding this solution lay in the King’s acceptance of 
His Majesty’s Government’s invitation to meet Colonel Haworth—this 
meeting with a representative of His Majesty’s Government who could 
have no pro-Iraq bias, could not fail to clear the air and might well result 
in a final agreement. 

There is no mention in the King’s letter of invitation though he speaks of a 
‘warning’ he has recently received.? 


2 Jeddah despatch No. 18 of February 10 reporting further on this conversation and 
transmitting the text of King Ibn Saud’s letter is not printed. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [E 669/215/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 9, 1928, 1.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 3! (of 5th January. Negotiations). 

Chancellor of Exchequer finds it impossible to accept suggestion that in 
certain eventualities debt might be written off and considers that our only 
policy is to keep alive our claim and to take every possible opportunity to 
try to secure a settlement thereof. 

I realise how wellnigh impossible such action will be with present or even 
future Persian governments, but in circumstances I cannot press him further. 


1 No. 327. 


No. 339 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard: (Washington) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [E 751/32/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 17, 1928, 5.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 63? (of the 13th January [February]: Capitulations in 
Persia). 
You should reply that His Majesty’s Government wholeheartedly welcome 
! H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 
2 Not printed. This telegram reported the conversation with Mr. Castle, U.S. Assistant 


Secretary of State, of which the gist is given in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1928, vol. iii, pp. 684-5. 
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this offer of co-operation from the United States Government. They are 
convinced that it is in the interests of every civilised nation that the Persian 
Government should be induced to give to foreign nationals in Persia the 
benefit of certain guarantees to safeguard their position until Persian justice 
has been thoroughly re-organised on western lines. 

List of safeguards shown to you by Mr. Castle was presumably merely a 
summary of Persia Print Section October 27th, Section 1, which was read to a 
member of the American Embassy.3 You may communicate a copy of the 
whole section to the United States Government, informing them that in our 
opinion each of the safeguards suggested therein is of importance, and 
expressing the hope that if the United States Government agree, they will 
not conclude a new treaty with the Persian Government until adequate 
guarantees on these lines have been obtained. 

You will find a general outline of the position and of my views in my 
despatch No. 13414 to Sir R. Lindsay,’ Persia Print, October 29, Section 1. 
Since that date, I have officially informed the Persian Government of our 
willingness to negotiate a new treaty. Sir R. Clive, at the Shah’s request, has 
had some unofficial conversations with the Persian Minister of the Court, 
and has communicated to him semi-officially a list of judicial safeguards 
based on Foreign Office memorandum of October 27th.6 A copy of this 
modified list as actually sent will be sent you by bag. The Persian Govern- 
ment have not yet offered their observations on our proposals. 

For the present I think our best course is to await the Persian views and 
avoid any appearance of combined action on the part of the capitulatory 
Powers with a view to force safeguards on Persia before we have learnt what 
the Persian Government are prepared to give us of their own free-will. With 
this proviso there appears much to be gained by close co-operation between 
the British and American representatives at Tehran, and I am informing 
Sir R. Clive accordingly. 

If no arrangement has been reached with the Persian Government before 
May roth, my present view is that the Persian Government should be pressed 
to agree that the entry into force of the new system may be postponed. 

Repeated to Tehran, No. 33. 


3 See No. 327, note 3. 4 Not printed. 
5 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 6 Cf. No. 335, note 5. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) 
No. 112 [E 544/16/44] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 17, 1928 
Sir, 
In my telegram No. 3! of January 12th I instructed Your Excellency to 
abstain from any action in the sense advocated in paragraphs 41 and 42 of 
1 Not printed. 
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Mr. Hadow’s memorandum enclosed in Mr. Hoare’s despatch No. 648 
(3193/2924/1927)2 of December 28th regarding the difficulties placed in the 
way of British commercial enterprise in Turkey. 

2. After full consideration, in consultation with the Board of Trade, of the 
questions at issue, I am advised that, while His Majesty’s Government would 
not be entitled to argue that article 4 of the Residence Convention; applies 
to Turkish nationals, they would be on firm ground in maintaining that the 
forced dismissal by British firms of non-Moslem Turkish nationals is contrary 
to the minority clauses of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

3. I request therefore that you will lodge a protest with the Turkish 
Government, demanding that the rights acquired by British subjects under 
the last paragraph of article 4 be respected, and pointing out that the demand 
for the dismissal by British firms of non-Moslem Turkish nationals must be 
regarded as an infringement of the minority clauses of the Treaty. You 
should add that His Majesty’s Government feel bound to inform British 
nationals that they should resist such a demand. 

4. It is true that article 44 of the Treaty of Lausanne provides for the 
submission of infractions of the Minority clauses to the League of Nations, 
and that the treaty does not provide for representations on the subject to the 
Turkish Government. The latter, however, are hardly likely to reply that it 
is for the League, and not for His Majesty’s Government to administer any 
rebuke on that score. 

5. I leave it to you to decide whether it would be useful to endeavour to 
instigate similar and simultaneous action by your colleagues. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 

2 Cf. No. 328, paragraph 1. 

3 This convention, signed with the Treaty of Lausanne, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 117, pp. 605-12. 
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Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( eddah) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [E 787/1/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1928, 3 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 4,' (of February 7th; Busaiyah raid), 

I entirely approve your language to Dr. Damluji. You should return a 
formal reply in similar sense to Ibn Saud on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, adding an expression of their sympathy with him in his present diffi- 
culties and of their confidence that first step towards solution of these 
difficulties lies in proposed meeting. 


t No. 337. 
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No. 342 


Sir G. Clerk (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 27) 


No. 113 [E 9895/43/44] 
ANGORA, February 21, 1928 


Sir, 

The ball last night at the house of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, which 
I have recorded in my despatch No. 112! of to-day’s date, gave an occasion 
for a noticeable demonstration of friendliness on the part of the President of 
the Republic. 

2. It would seem that Sabih Bey el Nishat, the Irak Chargé d’ Affaires, 
whose arrival I reported in my despatch No. 69! of the 31st January last, 
had been confused with another Sabih Bey, and it was only last night that 
the Ghazi,? seeing him in person for the first time, realized that it was his 
old comrade-in-arms. Such was the Ghazi’s pleasure at the meeting that he 
kissed Sabih Bey on both cheeks, as the latter proudly informed me with 
tears of joy still running down them. The President who, contrary to preval- 
ent rumour, seemed to be in good health, then sent for me to tell me of his 
gratification at finding his old friend and to recommend him to my most 
benevolent care. 

3. As is often the case with the Ghazi, he started from this simple basis to 
build up a long and admirably phrased speech. I think that the circle of 
admirers and inquisitive diplomats that inevitably clusters thickly round 
on these occasions inspires him to eloquence. The gist of what His Excellency 
said was that he knew Sabih Bey as an honourable man, honourable alike 
as a friend or as an enemy, just as he himself and his country had been 
honourable enemies and were now honourable friends. These sentiments 
were in the English nature also, and therefore we could all of us let bygones 
be bygones and work together for peaceful progress. The policy of Turkey 
under his direction had no hidden or ulterior aims: it was solely directed to 
the development of the country and the prosperity of the inhabitants. 
England worked on those lines too, and the two countries—and here he 
caught the eager faces of the Italian Counsellor and the French Military 
Attaché peering over the shoulders of the interpreter—and France and Italy, 
whose policy was similarly peaceful and honourable, could and should 
collaborate in harmony. Were he to die to-morrow there were a thousand 
men as good to replace him—‘not,’ said the Ghazi, turning to Colonel 
Sarrou, the French Military Attaché, ‘that I have any intention of dying to- 
morrow, as your lying papers say. You must telegraph at once that I have 
not died, that I am not dying, and that I am not going to die. You, like 
Sabih Bey, are a man of honour and an old friend of mine, so that I can ask 
you to tell your papers to write the truth.’ And thereupon the four of us, 
the Ghazi, Colonel Sarrou, Sabih Bey, and myself, adjoined hand in 
hand to the buffet and pledged each other in a glass of Angora’s favourite 
champagne. 


1 Not printed. 2 i.e. President Mustafa Kemal. 
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4. As will be seen from the above summary of over half-an-hour’s dis- 
course, there was nothing much said beyond somewhat platitudinous 
generalities. The interest of the incident lay in the sincerely friendly tone of 
the Ghazi’s references to England, his statement of belief in the honesty of 
our policy and its accordance with that of Turkey, the way in which he took 
me as the natural guide and protector of the Irak Chargé d’Affaires, and 
the marked friendliness of his manner to me personally. 

5. I made what I trust was, in the somewhat embarrassing circumstances, 
a suitable reply. I find it difficult to deliver impromptu a speech of which 
every word is being noted by avid colleagues, while the Head of State, to 
whom it is being addressed, clasps my hand in an unrelenting grip. I did 
at least try to convince the Ghazi that the admirable sentiments he had 
expressed were fully shared by my Government and that the aims which 
inspired His Excellency were those we also consistently followed.3 

6. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner for Irak. 

I have, &c., 
GeorGE R. CLERK 


3 Sir G. Clerk further reported in Constantinople despatch No. 121 of February 22 that 
on this visit to Angora he also had interviews with Tewfik Rushdi Bey and Ismet Pasha. He 
stated in particular, with reference to his interview with Tewfik Rushdi Bey reported in 
No. 332: ‘On the present occasion, although much remains to be settled, I was at least able 
to thank him for the activity of his Ministry. Otherwise, our conversation, as well as that 
with Ismet Pasha, was chiefly remarkable for the friendliness shewn towards Great Britain. 
Both Tewfik Rushdi and Ismet Pasha expressed much pleasure, tinged indeed with surprise, 
at the amicable development of our relations, and neither of them coupled their statements 
with a request for, or even a hint at, some tangible recognition on our part of this happy 
state of affairs.’ 


No. 343 


Ser A. Chamberlain to Lord Lloyd (Cairo) 
No. 87 Telegraphic [E 822/1/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 23, 1928, 7.15 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 39! (of January 14th) raises complicated problems 
which are being examined by His Majesty’s Government. 

Meanwhile Your Lordship should send an interim reply to Ibn Saud to 
the effect that His Majesty’s Government thank him for the frank expression 
of his views, are giving their sympathetic attention to the matters referred to 
in his letter, are considering how the difficulties to which he refers can best 
be met, and will send him a further reply when a decision has been reached 
on these points. 

Your Lordship should add, with reference to subsequent message from 


1 No. 334. 
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Ibn Saud reported in your telegram No. 102? (of February 17th), that as 
regards His desire for a conference, His Majesty’s Government continue to 
hold that the immediate necessity is that His Majesty should meet Colonel 
Haworth.3 


2 Not printed. This telegram referred to the letter from King Ibn Saud summarized in 
No. 337 and reported that Sheikh Hafez Wahba, who had received further telegrams from 
the King, urged the need for a conference to reach a ‘prompt settlement of the question of 
desert fortifications.’ 

3 Lord Lloyd reported in Cairo telegram No. 115 of February 25 that he was handing 
Sheikh Hafez Wahba a letter for King Ibn Saud in accordance with the second paragraph 
above. He was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 99 of February 29 to Cairo that 
since King Ibn Saud had declined to meet Colonel Haworth (see No. 344) the additional 
message was unnecessary. 


No. 344 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 26, 4 p.m.) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [E 992/1/91] 
JEDDAH, February 26, 1928, 1.30 p.m. 

I have received a long letter from Ibn Saud in reply to message contained 
in your telegram No. 1.! 

The King is gratified by the friendly spirit evinced by His Majesty’s 
Government but regrets that owing to change in situation adduced by pre- 
cipitate action on the part of British and Mesopotamian officials he cannot 
now accept invitation to meet the Resident of the Persian Gulf. 

He fears that if British officials continue to lend support to anti-Nejd 
policy of the Sherifs, the maintenance of order and of friendly relations 
between himself and His Majesty’s Government will become increasingly 
difficult. He states that Uqair protocol was only signed by him on express 
understanding that the wells frequented by his tribesmen should be freely 
accessible and that no building should be permitted. 

He protests that while he has killed many of his own tribesmen found 
guilty of raids into Mesopotamia and Trans-Jordania, raiders from those 
countries into Mesopotamia (sic ? Nejd) have escaped punishment. He 
had restrained the people of Nejd and discountenanced the acts of Faisal Al 
Doweish. He had delayed sending out expedition against the latter until 
he could come to an agreement with Mesopotamia that escaping raiders 
should not be harboured. The situation had improved when he was threat- 
ened that British aircraft would punish his subjects within his territory. 
He did not fail to warn Mesopotamia of the consequences; aeroplanes have 
since dropped proclamations and bombs on Nejd soil. This act is breach of 
his independence. It has caused the death of innocent persons, reinflamed 
Nejd passions and placed him in an impossible position. It has dealt a real 


1 No. 333. 
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blow at his friendly relations with Great Britain. The responsibility rests 
on Mesopotamian and British officials. Fears of Nejd are further increased 
by the news of building at Mudawara in an undelimitated area. 

Ibn Saud protests against 


1. Breach of Ugqair protocol. 

2. Incitement of Nejd tribes by Mesopotamian officials to rebel. 

3. Crossing of his frontiers by aeroplanes and attacking of innocent 

persons. 

4. Building of post at Mudawara. 

Ibn Saud appeals to His Majesty’s Government as his sincere friends to 
consider carefully the point of his protest and to use every endeavour to 
eradicate the seeds of ill-feeling sown by pursuance of Sherifian anti-Saud 
policy by officials in Mesopotamia and Trans-Jordania.? 


2 The text of King Ibn Saud’s letter, which was dated February 7, was transmitted to 
the Foreign Office in Jeddah despatch No. 29 of February 27 (not printed). 


No. 345 


Memorandum (IT)' 


[E rerr/r/9r] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 6, 1928 

On January 10 a letter from Ibn Saud, dated December 23, reached 
Jeddah. A translation forms Annex K.? Couched in very vague terms, the 
letter amounted to an appeal for the advice of His Majesty’s Government; 
and in a telegram dated January 13 (of which a copy is given in Annex L),3 
this advice was given, together with a frank statement of the position of His 
Majesty’s Government. It is not known when the letter (based on this 
telegram) from His Majesty’s Consul at Jeddah to Ibn Saud reached Riadh, 
but presumably it did not arrive much before the end of the month. (It 
had not arrived by January 25—Cf. Annex S,* paragraph 14.) 

About January 24 a letter from Ibn Saud to the Resident reached Bahrein. 
A telegraphic summary is given in Annex M.5 Two days later came His 
Majesty’s reply to the Resident’s letter of January 8 (Annex J).© A summary 

' This memorandum was evidently written by Mr. Jebb of the Eastern Department of 
the Foreign Office. 

2 Not printed. Annex K comprised the letter summarized in No. 330. 

3 Not printed. Annex L comprised No. 333. 

4 Not printed. Annex S comprised a letter of January 25 from King Ibn Saud to Mr. 
Stonehewer-Bird in regard to relations between Iraq and Nejd which stated in particular: 
“We earnestly hope that the British Government will deal with this question in a spirit 
which will remove the cause of the dispute and get us out of the difficult position in which 
we now find ourselves.’ 

5 Not printed. Annex M comprised telegrams Nos. 53-4 of January 25 from Colonel 
Haworth to the Colonial Office reporting the receipt of this letter which was on similar 
lines to that summarized in No. 344. 

6 See No. 336, note 13. 
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of this reply forms Annex N.7 As will be seen, Ibn Saud protested against 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government to employ aircraft over Nejd, but 
tempered his remonstrances by an expression of his willingness to meet 
Colonel Haworth. The most important point, however, lay in his expressed 
willingness to punish Feisal al Dawish and his followers severely on condition 
that the Iraq Government agreed not to shelter him if he fled over the border. 
Sir H. Dobbs was not slow in obtaining the consent of the Iraq Government to 
this proviso, and a message was despatched from Bahrein on February 8, 
the gist of which is given in Annex O.8 

In the meantime the situation had changed as a result of a further large 
raid carried out (on January 27) by the Mutair in Koweit. This raid was 
scarcely a success, since the raiders were vigorously pursued by Koweit 
forces, who recovered the bulk of the booty, and they were also effectively 
attacked by the Royal Air Force after they had re-crossed the Nejd frontier. 

On January 31 a reply to the Resident’s letter of January 13 (see Annex F)9 
was received. This reply is summarized in Annex P.7 It will be seen that 
this letter (which was presumably written about January 21), though denying 
that the Mutair had ever been admitted to be ‘out of control’ and embodying 
a further protest against the use of the Royal Air Force in Nejd, is still 
couched in conciliatory terms. At the same time another letter”? (dated 
January 22) complained (in vague terms) of recent raids on Nejd by Trans- 
jordan tribes. On February 8 a further letter (dated January 31—extracts 
are given in Annex Q),7 and on February to yet another (dated February 5, 
full text in Annex R)? reached Bahrein. It will be observed that the tone of 
the communications now changed abruptly. There was no talk of meeting 
the Resident; no further hope of action against Dawish was held out; and 
the general impression gained was that henceforward the Akhwan might do 
what they like and would be justified in so doing. 

The ostensible reason for this change of attitude was the fact that British 
aeroplanes had actually bombed Nejd tribes. This must presumably refer 
to the bombing in Nejd territory of the band which were returning from the 
raid on Koweit of January 27 (see above), though this band could hardly 
with accuracy be described as ‘living peacefully’ in Nejd. But it must be 
remembered that Ibn Saud had received definite notification of the intention 
of the Iraq Government to bomb ‘guilty’ tribes in Nejd territory over a 
fortnight before he wrote the letter given in Annex Q7 (Cf. Annex J),® and 
that though he had protested against this decision, he had still left the door 
open for negotiations (Cf. Annex P).7 It therefore seems reasonable to assume 
that his change of front was perhaps occasioned not so much by the genuine 
indignation at the bombing of the rebellious Akhwan as by the failure of the 
efforts he was making to restrain and, if possible, punish them. Whatever 
the real reason, the force which he had been assembling at Uwainah (re- 


7 Not printed. 

8 Not printed. Annex O comprised Bagdad telegram No. 70 of February 1 to the 
Colonial Office outlining the proposed reply to King Ibn Saud. 

9 See No. 336, note 8. 
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ported to have amounted to 1,000 settled Arabs from Hasa and 2,000 tribes- 
men under Mutair Fad Ibn Jaluwi), was disbanded early in February. 

On February 7 a letter from Ibn Saud (written before the receipt of the 
message of His Majesty’s Government, given in Annex L)3 reached Jeddah 
(see Annex S).* To this rather pathetic statement a reply was returned on 
the lines of the telegram of which a copy is given in Annex T.! After the 
receipt of this letter from Ibn Saud a short lull—or rather a period of uneasy 
suspense—intervened, broken only (about February 12) by an ominous 
request by Feisal al Dawish to purchase provisions in Koweit. No one knew 
what the exact position in the desert was; reports were conflicting; and in 
these circumstances it was decided not to proceed with bombing on a large 
scale or to extend the sphere of action of the Royal Air Force in Nejd. Mean- 
while the consent of the Sheikh of Koweit was obtained to the bombing of 
raiders on Koweit territory, and steps were taken to provide the Sheikh, at 
his request, with machine guns and armoured cars. The assent of His 
Majesty’s Government to the establishment of a temporary air base at Koweit 
was given on February 21. An affray near Jauf in the middle of the month, 
when some Transjordan tribesmen were attacked by Nejd tribes does not 
seem to have been connected with the crisis further east; it may have been 
in the nature of reprisals for the raids complained of in the above-mentioned 
letter of January 22, although the Transjordan authorities have declared these 
complaints have no justification. 

The situation in the desert was revealed abruptly on February 19. In the 
early morning of that day a force of Akhwan, estimated at about 2,000 strong, 
and consisting of members of three large Wahabi tribes, advanced under 
cover of bad weather into Iraq and fell upon an assembly of Iraq tribes near 
Jarishan, close to the Koweit border, and 50 miles south-west of Zobeir. In 
the battle which followed the Iraq casualties were estimated at 300 killed 
and wounded, the Wahabi at about 250. About 12,000 sheep and a large 
quantity of other booty was carried off. '! In the evening, and again on the 
next day, the raiders were attacked by the Royal Air Force and lost a large 
number of men. But a machine was shot down and its pilot killed. 

Just prior to this raid the views of His Majesty’s Government on the 
general situation had been telegraphed to the High Commissioner at Bag- 
dad. A copy of this telegram is given in Annex U.'2 The views of the High 


10 Not printed. Annex T comprised No. 341. 

1 Note in original: ‘Estimate now (March 8) reduced to 26 Iraqis killed & 18 wounded, 
1780 sheep & 130 camels carried off.’ 

12 Not printed. Annex U comprised Colonial Office telegram No. 82 to Bagdad of 
February 22, in which Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and for Colonial 
Affairs, stated in particular: ‘On political grounds I am strongly averse from establishment 
of air base in Nejd territory or indeed to any extension of present punitive operations except 
in response to renewed and serious provocation in the shape of further Akhwan raids into 
Iraq. . . . I consider that time has now come to hold our hand in order to give Ibn Saud 
an opportunity to re-establish control himself. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government 
it is of the utmost importance that Ibn Saud should not be driven into the position where 
he has to choose between permanently antagonising his own people or coming out into the 
open as enemy of Great Britain. Nor is it in our interest that he should suffer any severe 
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Commissioner (which crossed this telegram) were set forth in his telegram of 
the same date (Annex V)."3 A further telegram from the High Commissioner 
is given in Annex W,’ and the final instructions of His Majesty’s Government 
in Annex X.'4 The message to Ibn Saud referred to therein was despatched 
by the Resident on February 25. 

Measures were now hurriedly taken to prepare and strengthen the defences 
of Koweit against possible Wahabi attack, and were still proceeding at the 
beginning of March. Reports by Koweiti messengers who had been sent to 
Riadh indicated that Ibn Saud had completely lost control of the Akhwan, 
who were joining with Dawish in a regular Jehad'5 against all non-Akhwan. 
Ibn Saud, the messengers stated, regretted that he could do nothing for the 
moment regarding the restoration of plunder taken in raids, since Dawish 
was out of control. On the other hand Sheikh Abdulla of Bahrein was of 
the opinion that Ibn Saud was in a position to control all the Akhwan 
chiefs owing to his possession of stores and money, arms and ammunition, 
and that his inactivity could only mean that he was behind them. This was 
also, rather naturally, the prevalent view in Iraq. 

On February 24 reply (dated February 18) was received to the Resident’s 
letter of February 8 (see Annex O).®8 This reply is summarized in Annex Y.7 
Though mainly a repetition of former arguments it should be noted that this 
message contained a statement that the King was still doing his best to 
pacify his people. Two days later a long letter from His Majesty (pre- 
sumably written about the beginning of the month) was received at Jeddah. 
This letter (of which a summary is given in Annex Z)!6 was a reply to the 
message sent in the name of His Majesty’s Government on January 15 (see 
Annex L).3 It appears, at first sight, to be most unreasonable, but should be 
read in conjunction with the earlier message, the text of which is given in 
Annex S.4 

In any case, the main feature of the situation which had by now developed 
was that the whole of Nejd was in a ferment, that Ibn Saud, whatever his 
motives, appeared to be encouraging the war fever, and that an attack on a 
large scale, with Basra or Koweit or both as objectives, was possible, if not 
probable. A proposal (emanating from King Feisal) that the larger Iraqi 


diminution of his authority in Nejd.’ It was accordingly proposed that the reply to 
King Ibn Saud’s letter of February 5 should state that if he would prevent further raids 
upon Iraq and Kuweit, H.M. Government would abstain from further air action within Nejd 
territory while Sheikh Dawish was being punished by the King. 


13 Not printed. Annex V comprised Bagdad telegram No. 104 to the Colonial Office 
of February 22, in which Sir H. Dobbs stated in particular: ‘I need not remind British 
Government that we are dealing not with problem of petty frontier raids but with critical 
situation certain to affect decision upon what is perhaps the most weighty project now under 
consideration within the British Empire and its dependencies, namely—the combined 
pipeline and railway from Baghdad to the Mediterranean.’ 

14 Not printed. Annex X comprised Colonial Office telegram No. 88 to Bagdad of 
February 24 which confirmed the instructions referred to in note 12 above. 

™S Holy war. 

16 Not printed. Annex Z comprised No. 344. 
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tribes, such as the Anaizah, should in these circumstances be encouraged to 
counter-raid in Nejd, did not meet with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government; but measures were taken to reinforce the Royal Air Force if 
necessary, and detachments of the Iraq army were ordered south. The 
expected attack had not, however, matured at the date of the compilation of 
this memorandum. 


No. 346 


Sir W. Tyrrell! to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 305 [E 1185/80/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 10, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to the conversations conducted last year by your Excellency 
and Sir Gilbert Clayton with representatives of the Italian Government 
regarding British and Italian interests in Arabia,? I transmit a copy of a 
despatch3 received from Lord Lloyd, in which is enclosed a copy of a letter 
from Ibn Saud. 

2. The most important matter dealt with in this letter is Italian policy in 
Arabia, in regard to which His Majesty complains of interference in Arabian 
affairs of a nature unfriendly both to himself and to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He refers specifically to Italian support of the Imam Yahia’s claim to 
Asir, which is, as Lord Lloyd observes, the crux of the question. 

3. It was agreed that the two Governments should frankly interchange 
information on matters of mutual interest in Arabia, and in these circum- 
stances it appears to His Majesty’s Government desirable that the situation 
revealed by Ibn Saud’s letter should be made known to the Italian Govern- 
ment. I shall therefore be glad if you will inform them of the impression 
produced upon [bn Saud by his interpretation of the attitude of the local Italian 
officials and of the suspicions which he entertains of the trend of Italian policy. 

4. You should, in so doing, make it plain to them that His Majesty’s 
Government have no desire, in communicating to them the information at 
their disposal as to Ibn Saud’s apprehensions, to imply that they themselves 
regard his fears as justified. His Majesty’s Government are themselves 
satisfied that the Italian Government are honourably observing the engage- 
ments undertaken at Rome in regard to their policy in Arabia. 

5. The fact, however, that Ibn Saud is under the impression that the 
Italian Government are encouraging the Imam against him and are 
actively backing the Imam’s claim to Asir is of importance in its possible 
effects on the interests of both countries in Arabia. 


1 Sir W. Tyrrell was in charge of the Foreign Office while Sir A. Chamberlain was at 
Geneva: cf. Volume IV, Chapter IV. 

2 See Volume II, Nos. 460, 462 and 468-9. 

3 No. 334. 
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6. In accordance with the understanding reached during the Rome con- 
versations and in deference to Italian representations, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not yet formally recognised Ibn Saud’s suzerainty over Asir 
deriving from his treaty with the Idrisi.¢ They hope, therefore, that the 
Italian Government on their side may find it possible to take such steps as 
they may consider desirable and effective to reassure Ibn Saud as to their 
own policy. 

7. In this connexion your Excellency should remind the Italian Govern- 
ment that Imam Yahia has for some years been in occupation of part of the 
territory of the Aden Protectorate and any strengthening of his prestige and 
power by Italy may not only alarm Ibn Saud, whose intimate relations with 
His Majesty’s Government are of long standing, but may also render more 
difficult a solution of this question of the Aden Protectorate, which cannot 
be allowed to remain open indefinitely.5 

8. An interim reply has been sent to Ibn Saud through Lord Lloyd to the 
effect that His Majesty’s Government thank him for the frank expression of 
his views, are giving their sympathetic attention to the matters referred to in 
his letter, are considering how the difficulties to which he refers can best be 
met, and will send him a further reply when a decision has been reached on 
these points. 

g. The Colonial Office are at the same time being asked to consider what 
can be done to meet Ibn Saud’s complaints regarding his relations with 
Iraq and Transjordan. 

Iam, &c., 
W. T. 


4 The Mecca Agreement of October 21, 1926, is printed in British and Foreign State 


Papers, vol. 135, pp. 379-80. 
5 Sir R. Graham had been instructed in Foreign Office telegram No. 17 to Rome of 


February 17 to inform the Italian Government of the recent Yemeni kidnapping of two 
British-protected sheikhs and of the retaliatory action to be taken by the British authorities 
in Aden: cf. Volume IV, Appendix, paragraph 39. 


No. 347 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) 
No. 7 Telegraphic (E 1396/1/91] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, 1928, 2.15 p.m. 


Please convey following message from His Majesty’s Government to Ibn 
Saud as quickly as possible; in sending it you should explain that it is also 
being sent through Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

‘His Mayjesty’s Government have received Your Majesty’s messages 
addressed to them through the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf and 
His Majesty’s Consul at Jeddah, and wish Your Majesty to know at once 
that, in their desire to remove the present misunderstandings and to 
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restore the amicable relations which have hitherto existed between Your 
Majesty and themselves, they are prepared to despatch immediately Sir 
Gilbert Clayton to discuss all outstanding questions with Your Majesty and 
attempt to resolve present difficulties. His Majesty’s Government will be 
glad to learn at the earliest possible date whether Your Majesty wishes to 
avail yourself of this opportunity for frank discussion with Sir G. Clayton, 
and when and where Your Majesty will be prepared to receive him. His 
Majesty’s Government would suggest that Jeddah would be convenient 
venue for the discussion.’ 

Addressed to Jeddah No. 7, repeated to Cairo No. 130. 


No. 348 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 16, 9.30 a.m.)! 
No. 64 Telegraphic [E 1432/47/34] 
TEHRAN, March 16, 1928, 5.40 p.m. 


Oriental Secretary called March 14th on my behalf on Minister of Court 
and received preliminary reply to my three letters? enclosing memoranda 
regarding safeguards, tariffs, airways, and Irak as being ‘matter[s] of 
great urgency and requiring reference’. I am telegraphing in separate 
telegrams numbers 65, 66 and 67.3 

Minister said that reply would follow about Duzdap railway; question 
was being studied by Minister of Finance. He expressed astonishment at 
amount of our claims and said he feared claims commission might after all 
be necessary. He mentioned telegraphic questions as being under discussion 
with Mr. New and referred to difficulty under present conditions of obtaining 
acceptance by Majlis of debt settlement unless it could be shown that as the 
result of comprehensive agreement Persia stood to gain as well as His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Draft treaties of friendship and of commerce were enclosed in identic 
drafts he had already given to German and French Ministers. Copies of these 
left by bag March roth. 


t This date would appear to be in error for March 17, 1928. 

2 The references were to (i) the letter of January 18 (see No. 335, note 5); (ii) a letter 
(evidently not transmitted to the Foreign Office) covering the memorandum of January 26 
(see No. 331, note 2); (iii) a letter of February 17 (transmitted in Tehran despatch No. 99 
of February 24: not printed) expanding the views on the air route across Persia in paragraph 
3 of the letter of January 18. 

3 These telegrams of March 16 are not printed. Telegrams Nos. 65-6 reported that 
the Persian Government would provisionally for a period, and on conditions to be fixed 
subsequently, allow Imperial Airways to land at Jask or Charbar. Telegram No. 67 reported 
a Persian proposal for judicial arrangements for Persian nationals in Iraq which Sir R. 
Clive considered was made with a desire to reach a settlement. 

4 In Tehran despatch No. 123. not printed. 
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Covering letter foreshadows certain matters which Persian government for 
their part wish discussed.$ 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 64, repeated to India No. 35. 


S This covering letter of March 14 and the enclosed memoranda were transmitted to 
the Foreign Office in Tehran despatch No. 126 of March 17 and are not printed. 
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Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 17, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [E 1435/32/34] 


TEHRAN, March 17, 1928, 11.30 a.m. 

My telegram No. 64.! 

Safeguards. 

In a long memorandum redolent of Sovereign rights it is maintained that 
there is no connection between abolition of capitulations and Persian 
judicial reforms which are being made in the interests of Persians and not of 
foreigners. 

Regarding foreign judicial inspectors it is stated that Persian government 
has not yet decided to engage any and it 1s possible that none will be 
engaged. All reference therefore to latter and to nature of their employment 
is inacceptable. 

Memorandum then deals in detail with proposed safeguards which 
subject to the above and with the exception of last part of number 8 are 
generally acceptable. Regarding the latter it 1s stated that foreigners will, 
subject to prison regulations, have the right to correspond, but Persian 
officials will not engage to notify consuls of the arrest of their nationals. 

Memorandum concludes as follows: “It is unnecessary to explain that the 
contents of memorandum will not (? all) be embodied in treaties to be con- 
cluded between the two parties but they can be reached in special protocols 
or notes.’ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 69, repeated to Government of 
India No. 40. 


1 No. 348. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( feddah) 
No. 9 Telegraphic [E 1349/1/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 19, 1928, 5.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 7! (of February 26th; Nejd-Iraq situation), penultimate 


paragraph. 
While first three points of Ibn Saud’s protest are matters for discussion 


1 No. 344. 
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between His Majesty and Sir G. Clayton, you may inform him at once that 
no post has been established at Mudawara. 

Repeated to Cairo No. 140 for repetition to Bagdad, Bahrein and Jeru- 
salem. 


No. 351 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Knox' (Angora) 
No. 185 [E 8173/16/44] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 19, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir G. Clerk’s despatch No. 79? of February rst and to 
previous correspondence on the subject of Turkish restrictions on foreign 
commercial interests, I transmit to you the accompanying translation} of 
a note and memorandum which have been received from the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires. 

2. It would appear that most of the complaints against the Turkish 
Government numbered (1) to (7) in the memorandum arise from infractions 
of the minority clauses of the Treaty of Lausanne. The Italian proposals do 
not, however, include the invocation of these clauses by the three Allied 
Powers principally interested. On the other hand, it is proposed that an 
appeal be made to the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague for an interpretation of Article 4 of the Residence Convention and of 
Article 9 of the Commercial Convention.‘ Alternatively, it is suggested that 
application might be made to the League of Nations under Article 17 of the 
Covenant. 

3. Although the legal meaning of the articles in question does not appear 
to be really in dispute, it is thought that it might be desirable further to 
investigate the possibility of an appeal to The Hague and the prospects of a 
successful issue to any proceedings which may be instituted before the Perma- 
nent Court. For this purpose it would perhaps be feasible to arrange that 
the Legal Committee of the Ambassadors’ Conference should be invited to 
consider the question and advise as to the strength of the case on the various 


t Acting Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Constantinople, resident at Angora. 

2 Not printed. In this despatch Sir G. Clerk reported that the Turkish Government had 
ruled that only agents of steamship lines or, in case of illness, a Turkish associate would be 
permitted to board a ship, and he concluded that the apparent intention of the Turkish 
Government was to force agents to take on Turkish partners. The French, Italian, and 
German Embassies had decided to send notes of protest to the Turkish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs which should be separate in form but identic in substance, and he had decided that 
he ought not to refuse to join his colleagues. The British note, No. 26 of January 28, is not 

rinted. 
? 3 The enclosed note and memorandum of February 9 are not printed. 

4 The Commercial Convention signed with the Treaty of Lausanne is printed in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 117, pp. 612-22. 
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points which arise and the means of redress, if any, which are open and might 
usefully be employed. 

4. The Legal Committee might at the same time, if this suggestion were 
adopted, investigate the position under the minorities provisions. I am, 
however, advised in this connexion that a reference to the League of Nations 
of alleged infringements by Turkey of those provisions would be made, not 
under Article 17 of the Covenant, but under Article 44 of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. There are, however, undoubted objections, from a political stand- 
point, to invoking the minority clauses of the Treaty, more especially as 
regards the probable effects of such action on the minorities themselves. 

5. Before returning any reply to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires, I shall be 
glad to receive your observations on the whole situation, and especially on 
the points raised in the enclosed note and in the preceding paragraphs of this 
despatch. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MOoNTEAGLES 


5 Lord Monteagle was Head of the Eastern Department of the Foreign Office in succes- 
sion to Mr. Oliphant who had been promoted an Acting Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 352 


Sir A, Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [E 1662/36/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 29, 1928, 9.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 68! (of the 17th March: Persian tariff). 

As I understand it, intention of Persian government is to have two tariffs, 
a minimum one for goods emanating from those countries with whom they 
happen to be on good terms, and a maximum one, probably at prohibitive 
rates, which can and no doubt will be freely used as a means for securing 
political ends. This is the reason for their reluctance to give other countries 
most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. Fortunately however 
His Majesty’s Government already possess most-favoured-nation rights 
theoretically in perpetuity under the 1857 treaty, so that this system of 
economic blackmail can never legally be applied to them. Moreover, the 
most-favoured-nation provisions of the 1903 agreement which can only be 
denounced by giving a year’s notice are of course still in force. 

Persian suggestion that His Majesty’s Government should agree to new 
tariff by means of a temporary agreement is inadmissible. Were they to agree 
to such a course, the 1920 tariff would be invalidated and the protection of 
article 12 of the 1920 agreement lost. It would be open to Persia to denounce 


1 Not printed. This telegram summarized the Persian memorandum regarding the 
customs tariff referred to in No. 348. 
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at a year’s notice the 1903 convention and the 1920 agreement under article 
13 of the latter document and no new customs convention would ever be 
signed. The position is that His Majesty’s Government have been asked to 
give up their rights to the 1920 tariff in order that Persia may acquire tariff 
autonomy, and they are willing to do so and grant Persia eventual tariff 
autonomy on certain definite conditions, but they are not willing to do so in 
return for vague promises, as the Persians seem to expect. 

Board of Trade will examine the details of the Persian proposals indicated 
in your telegram but in the meanwhile it would be well to take the line that 
British offer on the lines of the enclosure in the Board of Trade letter of the 
grd January? was put forward purely as a generous attempt to meet Persian 
wishes and did not allow a margin for bargaining. It would of course suit 
His Majesty’s Government far better to retain the present conventional 
arrangements. 

With regard to proposed Majlis bill referred to in last paragraph of your 
telegram, you should warn Persian government in an official note of the 
necessity for so wording it that it shall not conflict with British rights under the 
1857 treaty, the 1903 convention and the 1920 agreement. This note 
might subsequently be useful if ever it became necessary to act on the lines 
indicated in my telegram No. 1674 (of the 2nd December). 

Please telegraph your observations. 


2 Not printed. This enclosure comprised draft articles for an Anglo-Persian agreement 
on tariff autonomy. 


3 Sir R. Clive reported in his telegram No. g1 of April 3 that he had acted on this instruc- 
tion. 

4 Not printed. This telegram authorized Sir R. Clive, in the event of imposition of the 
new tariff without British consent, to propose to the Persian Government that their legal 
right in this connexion should be submitted to arbitration. If this procedure were refused 
H.M. Government would refer the matter to the Council of the League of Nations. 


No. 353 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 2) 
No. 258 [E 1736/80/91] 
ROME, March 29, 1928 
Sir, 

In compliance with the instructions contained in your despatch No. 305! 
(E 1185/80/91) of the roth instant, the Counsellor to His Majesty’s Embassy 
yesterday left with Signor Guariglia, Director-General of the Affairs of 
Europe and the Levant, a note explaining the impression produced upon 
Ibn Saud by his interpretation of the attitude of Italian local officials in 
Arabia and the suspicions he entertains as to the trend of Italian policy. 
This note further expressed the hope that the Italian Government would find 
it possible to reassure Ibn Saud with regard to this policy, whilst reminding 


1 No. 346. 
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them that any strengthening of the prestige and power of the Imam Yahia by 
Italy was calculated not only to alarm Ibn Saud but also to render more 
difficult a solution of the problems involved in the relations of the Imam of 
Yemen with the Aden Protectorate.2, Mr. Wingfield also added some verbal 
explanations as to the unfortunate consequences which might be expected 
either from allowing Ibn Saud to believe that the Imam Yahia was receiving 
encouragement and arms from Italy, whilst he himself could expect no 
support from His Majesty’s Government, with the result that he might be 
inclined to accept Bolshevik offers of assistance; or from any successful 
efforts by the Imam Yahia to alter to his advantage the existing situation 
in Asir, thus facing Ibn Saud with the alternatives of accepting the sub- 
version of his position there or of making war to preserve it, either of which 
alternative[s] would react in a most undesirable manner on Anglo-Italian 
relations. 

2. Signor Guariglia replied that he would answer my note in writing, but 
that he could say at once that instructions would be sent to the effect that 
Ibn Saud should be reassured with regard to Italian policy. It was the 
latter’s fault if no treaty had been concluded between him and Italy, as he 
had insisted on his suzerainty over Asir being specifically recognised, which 
was of course impossible, since the Imam Yahia would consider such recogni- 
tion a most unfriendly act on the part of Italy. The Italian Government had, 
however, done all that was possible to restrain the Imam Yahia from taking 
any action against the Government of the Hejaz and, so far as he, Signor 
Guariglia, knew, there was no reason to believe that the Imam Yahia was 
endeavouring to interfere in the internal affairs of Asir. 

3. Signor Guariglia said that he thought that Ibn Saud’s allusions to 
Bolshevism must be in the nature of a ‘bluff’; but he was reminded of the 
visit to Jeddah of the Russian steamship “Tomp’, and he was also shown 
passages in an article from the ‘Anbrosian’ of the 22nd instant to the effect 
that the Mussalman world was being permanently kept in an exceedingly 
nervous state by Bolshevik propaganda and that threats to the interests of any 
one European nation in the East constituted a danger to the interests of all 
western civilisation. 


2 According to the docket of Aden telegram No. 168 of March 25 to the Colonial Office 
(not preserved in Foreign Office archives) the two British-protected sheikhs kidnapped by 
Yemeni forces had been released, ‘Imam’s troops have withdrawn from vicinity of frontier, 
truce operates as from 25th March and Imam has promised to send representative for 
negotiations’. 

3 In a letter of April 9g to Mr. Wingfield, Mr. Seymour, a senior member of the Eastern 
Department of the Foreign Office, pointed out that in accordance with Sir G. Clayton’s 
letter of May 19, 1927, printed as document 5 relating to the Treaty of Jeddah (cf. No. 307, 
note 3), King Ibn Saud had recently ordered two million rounds of ammunition in Great 
Britain, though this consignment might be held up unless the danger of war on the frontier 
of Iraq were averted. Mr. Wingfield replied in a letter of April 19 to Mr. Seymour that he 
had stated to Signor Guariglia that King Ibn Saud ‘fears he would receive no help from Great 
Britain’. In a further letter of April 27 to Mr. Wingfield Mr. Seymour stated in particular: 
‘The purchases of war material by the Imam, of which we hear from various sources, are 
still on a larger scale than those of Ibn Saud.’ 
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4. In conclusion, Signor Guariglia said that there was one point which he 
would like to have mentioned to His Majesty’s Government. He thought 
that there had been cases recently in which, probably without the British 
Government being fully aware of the facts, the bombing operations by British 
Air Forces in the territory of the Imam Yahia had been excessive in compari- 
son with the exigencies of the situation. Mr. Wingfield enquired whether 
this suggestion meant that, after invasion of British territory, very strong 
measures had been found necessary to secure its evacuation, or whether it 
meant that bombing had taken place without any fresh incursions from the 
Imam/’s side; but Signor Guariglia was unwilling to enter into details. He 
protested that it was not for Italy to make suggestions and that he only 
desired to point out quite generally that more had apparently been done 


than was really necessary in the circumstances.‘ 
I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


4 Sir R. Graham transmitted to the Foreign Office in his despatch No. 302 of April 13 
a translation of the Italian atde-mémoire received the preceding day in reply (not printed). 
This aide-mémoire followed the line set out in the second paragraph of the Italian record 
relating to this conversation, printed in J Document: Diplomatw: Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. 


vl, pp. 170-1. 


No. 354 


Mr. Knox (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April ro) 


No. 174 [E 1853/16/44] 
ANGORA, March 30, 1928 
Sir, 

On receipt of your despatch No. 185! of March roth (E.813/16/44), in 
which you called for my observations on a note and memorandum communi- 
cated by the Italian Embassy on the subject of the restrictions imposed in 
Turkey on foreign commercial interests, I requested Mr. Edmonds? to 
discuss fully and frankly with the Italian Ambassador in Constantinople 
the issues raised in this memorandum. I informed Mr. Edmonds that my 
object was to ascertain from Signor Orsini Baroni whether he still held that 
present circumstances were such as to Justify recourse to the far reaching 
steps contemplated by the Italian Government. I wished at the same time 
to make clear my appreciation of the situation in so far as British interests 
were concerned. As regards those points of the memorandum which pri- 
marily affect ‘Minority’ interests I could inform him at once that you were 
doubtful as to the expediency of raising this issue and that my eventual re- 
commendations—for what they might be worth—would be definitely opposed 
on political grounds to any opening of so delicate and dangerous a question. 


1 No. 351. 
2 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Constantinople until his promotion as Counsellor 


there on October 15, 1928. 
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As to the specific points of the Italian memorandum dircctly touching 
foreign interests, my views were as follows :— 

Point (3) (Insurance Law). We appear to have received the satisfaction 
to which we are strictly entitled by our treaty rights, namely that British 
agents and employés who were established before January 1, 1923, are being | 
allowed to continue in business. 

(4) (Access of employés of shipping companies to their vessels.) The 
question is being studied by the Turkish Government on the basis of the 
notes addressed by the Powers interested (please see the enclosures in Sir G. 
Clerk’s despatch No. 793 of February rst). It seems to me possible, if not 
probable, that by ordinary diplomatic means and the exercise of due 
patience a satisfactory settlement will be reached. 

(5) We have received no recent complaint of pressure to dismiss a British 
subject. 

(7) We chose of our own volition not to negotiate a special convention for 
the exercise of professions within the period allowed by Article 4 of the Resi- 
dence Convention—nor have we since attempted to do so. We have there- 
fore no ground for complaint. 

2. In view of the above I could not feel that, so far as British interests were 
concerned, a case had been made out for calling up the heavy artillery of 
the Permanent Court or the League of Nations. Such procedure would, I 
thought, react in all probability to our general disadvantage and I would 
prefer, until things had got very much worse than they appear to be at 
present, to avoid heroic remedies and to rely on the normal resources of 
diplomacy, patience and—to borrow an expression recently used to me by 
Signor Orsini himself in this same connection—‘vaseline’. 

3. Mr. Edmonds adopted the wise course of seeing in the first instance the 
Italian legal adviser, himself the author of this memorandum. After going 
over the seven points with him Signor Galli admitted that there was hardly 
one which offered a solid legal basis for protest. They had been cited rather 
to show the tendency of Turkish policy. 

4. Mr. Edmonds subsequently saw the Italian Ambassador. His Excel- 
lency expressed entire agreement as to the inexpediency of invoking the 
Minorities clauses. He was also in agreement with my general appreciation 
of the position regarding foreign interests, and with the joint finding of Mr. 
Edmonds and Signor Galli that the latter’s seven points afforded no firm 
legal basis for action. He was, however, insistent that something should be 
done to stop the rot or, he felt, in a few years there would be no foreign 
colonies left. His suggestion is that the Juridical Commission should go again 
into the whole question in order to pick out unequivocal grounds of protest 
whereupon we should make quiet but firm representations to the Turkish 
Government. Though not prepared to go so far as Signor Orsini Baroni in 
diagnosis of the ill, I find no fault with his suggested remedy, with the one 
reservation that I would prefer to see a clear and concrete case stated by the 
Juridical Commission which could then be referred for further examination 

3 See No. 351, note 2. 
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either to the Governments’ individual legal advisers* or to the Legal Gom- 
mittee of the Ambassadors’ Conference. (If, as I conjecture, His Majesty’s 
Government would not desire to undertake joint action in the matter 
without seeking German collaboration, the former would no doubt be pre- 
ferable.) It is, to me, eminently desirable that the legal foundation for 
serious representations to be made to the Turkish Government should be 
studied in a calmer atmosphere than that of Constantinople and by jurists 
who do not confuse facts with fancy or pursue the will o’the wisp of supposed 
political tendencies, in the manner of Signor Galli and the Levant. 

5. Signor Orsini Baroni finally made the request that I would endeavour 
to enlist the support of the French Ambassador, who has not apparently 
referred the matter to his Government. I have once or twice discussed the 
situation with M. Daeschner who, in spite of the considerable French 
shipping and commercial interests involved, viewed it with calm and detach- 
ment. He has, however, for the moment serious difficulties of his own with 
the Turks in connection with the Turco-Syrian frontier; moreover I suspect 
that he would not be too well disposed towards an appeal for international 
solidarity in support of foreign commercial interests coming from Signor 
Orsini Baroni who, I have good reason to believe, has of late been strongly 
opposing the Ottoman Bank’s claim to control the transfer of Turkish Debt 
payments—a course calculated more than all else to prejudice the position 
of foreign interests by hastening the creation of that dangerous octopus, a 
Turkish State Bank. In any case M. Daeschner is not at present in Angora 
and I would prefer to postpone any recommendation as to the degree of 
international collaboration to be sought or the precise form which our 
ultimate action should take until Sir G. Clerk’s return. Meanwhile I trust 
that the information furnished above will have supplied you with the necessary 
material for a reply to the Italian Embassy. 

6. In paragraph 4 of your despatch under reference, you suggested the 
possibility of an enquiry by the Legal Committee into the position under the 
Minorities provisions. In view of the special political importance which I 
attach to this aspect of the question, I shall have the honour to address you 
further in a subsequent despatch. 

7. As to my observations on the general situation which you were good 
enough to request, I offer these with diffidence and with the necessary 
preface that on this point views formed in Constantinople and in Angora 
must show an inevitable divergence. Here one sees the policy of the Turkish 
Government rather than its application: one meets from time to time only 
such representatives of the foreign business world as the Directors of the 
Ottoman Bank and the heads of some of the larger British and foreign 
enterprises in the country. These in general take a sober view; they tell me 
that business is bad and the Turks difficult, but they by no means despair of 
the future and are far from holding the pessimistic opinion of the Italian 
Embassy. On the other hand, I have no contact with shipping interests nor 


+ A preference for this procedure was expressed by Sir A. Chamberlain in a note of June 
30 to the Italian Ambassador (not printed) in reply to his note of February g. 
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with the large hybrid element that forms the backbone of foreign trade in 
Constantinople. Perhaps the Olympian aloofness of Angora will suffice to 
excuse the suspicion that something of the gloomier colours in which the 
situation is painted, as in the Italian Note, comes from a characteristic defect 
of the Levantine—a tendency to deduce his facts from a lively, and often, 
spontaneous anticipation of evils to come. 

8. Another factor which perhaps unduly influences my views is that I was 
in Turkey at the time of the negotiation and signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. The general outcry at ‘the complete surrender of our indis- 
pensable safeguards’ had a considerable echo in my own inner conscience, and 
I returned to Turkey two years ago still armed with the prejudices that I had 
brought away. I quickly found that, although our commercial communities 
were submitted to an infinity of petty vexations and the economic prospects 
of the country had in many domains been seriously prejudiced by gross 
mishandling on the part of the Government, the general situation of foreign 
interests was far from being as desperate as they—or I—had anticipated 
three years before. Subsequent experience has reinforced this new impres- 
sion. A year ago in reporting on internal conditions in Turkey, I stated 
that ‘xenophobia is undoubtedly on the wane and the rulers of Turkey tend 
to look on the foreigner no longer so much as a designing invader as a useful, 
almost a necessary milch cow.’s [I still hold this view and I believe that the 
acute nationalism which in the past made itself felt by constant pressure is 
now manifested only in periodical waves—in my opinion a good symptom. 
I have also the very definite impression that the particular wave which 
provoked the present hue and cry is already well receding. 

g. At the same time, the lot of the foreign trader in Turkey is still very far 
from being an enviable one. The Turk is more often than not a bully bursting 
with new-found patriotism and innate self-satisfaction. His oppression in 
economic affairs is reinforced by extreme inefficiency, though, it must be 
admitted, in certain important spheres such as public security and railway 
management he has shown an undreamed-of capacity; above all he has a 
fixed determination to squeeze out by fair means or foul a Greek Minority 
which he believes to constitute a grave political menace and he does not 
care overmuch on whose toes he may tread in the process. 

10. This said, I may perhaps make bold to observe that some members 
of the foreign trading community and particularly among its Levantine 
elements have not always shown all the adaptability and good sense that 
they might in appreciating the extent of the change that Turkey has under- 
gone. The days of the ‘Merchant Princes of the Levant’ are over for good 
and all. The foreign trader has had definitely to renounce the privileged 
position which he enjoyed in the past and to resign himself to competition, 
under handicap, with the native of the country; for we may be sure that, 
whatever treaty safeguards we now enjoy or may in the future secure, the 


s Mr. Knox’s memorandum of May 20, 1927, on his impressions after six months’ 
residence at Angora, was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Constantinople despatch No. 
297 of June 9, 1927, not printed. 
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Turkish trader will always be the object of the particular solicitude of his 
Government. From those who have digested this essential fact we receive 
few, if any, complaints. They have compromised with Mammon and, if 
they do not, for the moment, prosper, at least they maintain themselves. 
However uncomplimentary to our profession, it 1s nevertheless a fact that 
this class, to my mind by far the soundest and most valuable, dreads diplo- 
matic intervention more than all the nationalism of the Turk. Their fears 
are perhaps justified but they make our task all the more difficult in that they 
often preclude the possibility of obtaining from the rare reliable sources in 
this country the necessary established facts on which to base our action. 

11. The avowed policy of the Turkish Government is to do all in their 
power to encourage foreign enterprise simultaneously with a vigorous 
fostering of Turkish economic development and the commercial education 
of the Turk eventually destined to take the foreigner’s place. Some of the 
leaders perhaps even believe that they are in fact carrying out this programme 
in spite of the abundant sops that they have to throw to the chauvinism or 
greed of their followers at every step. With the Minister for Foreign Affairs we 
have found more realism. Tevfik Rushdi Bey invariably asserts that when- 
ever he is presented with a sound legal case based on the letter of the Treaty 
he will bow to it. Experience in this respect has not, in fact, been too 
discouraging, as, for instance, in the recent case of insurance agents who 
could claim the benefit of the Establishment Convention. It should of 
course be understood that departmental inefficiency is unbounded and that 
often, after the Government itself has been convinced, one has to submit 
to a host of delays and chicaneries before satisfaction is received. Occasion- 
ally, with the same reserve, a plea of expediency and mutual advantage may 
be usefully employed, but, in the present phase, to advance arguments 
based only on equity is still little more than waste of breath. 

12, To sum up the conclusions reached in this inordinately long despatch: 
I can find but little difference between the active nationalism of Turkey and 
that of most of the new-born or revolutionary states of Europe, when due 
allowance is made for complete inexperience, a very recent release from the 
fetters of the Capitulations and a particularly acute Minority problem. I see 
no ground to despair of the future. For the last two years the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the broader aspects of their foreign policy have given proof of a 
considerable and increasing allowance of good sense. It is surely not too 
ingenuous to hope that the play of inexorable economic forces will in this 
domain also bring them gradually to their senses. Our contribution towards 
this result, so far as general tendencies are concerned, should not, I think, go 
beyond tactful and well-placed remonstrance and advice. It is, I admit, a 
very debatable point, but to me, the Turk of to-day is essentially an animal 
of tricky temper that is best ridden gently on the snaffle and without whip 
or spur. 

13. As to the cases that arise of violation of our treaty rights, my view of the 
procedure to be followed is that we should first with great care establish the 
facts (by no means an easy task for reasons stated above): we should then 
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submit them to proper legal examination and once a good case is made out 
press it with firmness. With the experience we have had of international 
collaboration in Turkey since the war, I would for my own part prefer to 
avoid this, or at least decline to embark on it without the adhesion of 
Germany, which, in view of her large and varicd commitments in the country, 
would probably have the same result. It would be only in the event of such 
procedure resulting in a clear denial of justice by the Turkish Government— 
a contingency which I venture to believe improbable—that we would have 
to contemplate reference to a higher tribunal. I would add that one of the 
most cogent arguments which occurs to me against any such reference, but 
which I did not put before the Italian Ambassador, is that it would seem to 
be inappropriate to submit to the Hague Tribunal or to the League of 
Nations an article of a Convention which, by the time a decision had been 
reached, would itself be on the point of expiry. A finding in our favour 
could in such circumstances only militate against the insertion of similar 
provisions in the future instrument to be negotiated. 
I have, &c., 
G. G. Knox 


No. 355 


Mr. Knox (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April ro) 


No. 177 [E 1855/16/44] 
ANGORA, March 31, 1928 


Sir, 

I had the honour, in replying to the questions raised in your despatch 
No. 185 of March roth! (E. 813/16/44) regarding the treatment of foreign 
commercial interests in Turkey, to state that I would defer to a subsequent 
occasion the consideration of the expediency of invoking in this connection 
the Minorities’ clauses of the Treaty of Lausanne.? As reported in the 
despatch under reference, I do not, for my part, believe that it is the intention 
of the rulers of Turkey deliberately to attempt to stamp out foreign enterprise 
in their country: that they may do it considerable damage in the course of 
clumsy efforts to crush a hated minority is, however, an ever present possibility. 
Correspondingly I do not feel that a convincing case either in law or on 
grounds of expediency has yet been made out for overstepping the ordinary 
bounds of direct diplomatic action in the matter of restrictions imposed on 
foreign commerce, but I am of opinion that on a strictly legal basis a good 
case could be set up for action on behalf of the Minorities under Article 44 
of the Treaty of Lausanne, for it 1s, I fear, only too true that ever since the 
entry into force of that instrument the Turkish Government have shown a 
constant disregard of their obligations towards the non-Moslem citizens of 
the Republic. It is the belief that there is no juridical impediment to the 


1 No. 35!. 2 See No. 354. 
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invocation of the Minorities clauses and the certitude that the question will 
again be raised from time to time in the future that impel me to put forward 
at some length what appear to me to be the major political objections to 
such a course. 

2. In examining the advisability of invoking these clauses we have first 
to take into account the intention underlying them. They were clearly 
designed not for the protection of foreign commercial interests but for that 
of the Minorities and could only be invoked with fitness and dignity if 
they were based on the humanitarian considerations which inspire this 
section of the Treaty. Article 44 provides for no consultation of the interested 
parties, but their clearly signified consent would, in fact, be indispensable 
in order to avoid ultimate responsibility for the grave risks which such 
action would probably entail for the Minorities themselves. The possibility 
that the consent of the three main groups constituting the Minorities would 
in present circumstances be given, can be summarily dismissed. 

g. Even laying aside these considerations, to summon Turkey with all 
the solemnity of Article 44 to the bar of the League for no high humanitarian 
motive, but, as would inevitably transpire in debate, because we had reason 
to believe that our traders were suffering loss through the forced dismissal of 
some non-Moslem employés, would, to my mind, border on the ridiculous. 
So much ado for the delivery of so small a mouse would redound neither to 
our own prestige nor to that of the League. Moreover it is highly probable 
that we would be jockeyed by our less scrupulous partners and our own 
public opinion into the position of chief plaintiff and thus incur the lasting 
resentment of the Turks, to the commercial and political advantage of our 
main rivals in either field, Germany and Russia. I am thus definitely 
of opinion that we have everything to lose and nothing to gain from any 
attempt to invoke the Minorities clauses in favour of our own commercial 
interests. 

4. Todoso even on far more valid and convincing grounds would, I think, 
be inexpedient, unless ill-treatment of the Minorities became so scandalous 
as to force our hand. The wider political aspects of this question are now, 
four years after the entry into force of the Treaty of Lausanne, beginning 
to appear in what may well prove to be their true proportions. Each of the 
three main groups into which the Minorities are divided is in a somewhat 
different case. The Jews in Turkey are not, and have never been the object 
of any rooted animosity. They are suffering, like the foreigner in general, 
from the periodical waves of nationalism that sweep over the country, but 
their native suppleness and the play of natural economic forces will in all 
probability gradually restore them to their former position. The Armenians 
too are adaptable; in the small number that survives in Turkey they present 
no political menace, they have no claim to Constantinople as their historic 
home and, with their tradition of successful emigration, if once they find 
that they can no longer make an adequate living in Turkey, they will 
without much difficulty uproot themselves and seek fortune elsewhere. 
The irreductible element is the Greek. 
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5. Ihe Exchange Convention; and the Minorities clauses of the Treaty of 
Lausanne tend to perpetuate and to concentrate at a most delicate point 
the age-old problem of Hellenist outposts in barbarian lands. If one strip 
the problem of its human and sentimental attributes and study it as one of 
pure politics, it is questionable whether Greece, Turkey and international 
peace itself do not stand equally to lose by the perpetuation of a Greek 
irredenta at Constantinople. Reconciliation is, in the highest degree, 
unlikely. Mutual dislike and mutual memories are too profound and the 
Turk hides his determination to evict the Rayah‘ as little as the latter his 
contempt for his barbarian overlord. It is certain that, so long as the present 
regime may continue, the Turk will not relax his efforts to squeeze out 
this unassimilable element. 

6. It seems to me that the problem, thus presented, is one of those of 
profound national significance to which treaties can only contribute a 
temporary palliative. It is comparable, in its minor sphere and minor 
reactions, to those of Upper Silesia, the Polish corridor and the Anschluss,5 
which, I believe it to be the view of His Majesty’s Government, can only 
find an ultimate solution, if left, undisturbed, to the operation of time and 
natural forces. 

I have, &c., 
G. G. Knox 


3 The Graeco-Turkish convention on the exchange of nationals, signed at Lausanne on 
January 30, 1923, is printed with protocol in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, pp. 


1048-53. 


4 i.e. a non-Moslem subject of the Ottoman Empire. 
5 Cf. No. 5, note 6. 


No. 356 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 2, 9 a.m.) 


No. 86 Telegraphic (E 1734/47/34] 
TEHRAN, April 1, 1928, 3 p.m. 

I asked Minister of the Court for indication of points Persian government 
wished to raise. 

His Excellency mentioned the frontier line on the left bank of Shat[t]-el- 
Arab. I said that this was a question to be raised with Iraq government 
after recognition. He said that he recognised that no agreement could be 
made till then but would it be possible to discuss the question with a view 
to an agreement after recognition. I said that I did not think so. He enlarged 
on the unfairness to Persia of the present frontier which should according to 
universal custom be in mid stream. He cited other points on land frontier 
with Iraq. I gave no encouragement. 

He then mentioned the treaty of 1857 and perpetuity of most-favoured- 
nation clause. I said that this was a big question which it was useless to 
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raise before May roth. He agreed but indicated that Persian government 
wished to raise it. 

He indicated slavery convention of 1882! as derogatory to Persian dignity. 
I expressed no opinion. 

He mentioned nothing else except Bahrein about which he said that 
Persian government were sending reply to British note. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 86; repeated to India No. 48. 


1 The Anglo-Persian convention for the suppression of the traffic in slaves is printed 
in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 73, pp. 31-3. 


No. 357 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 2, 9 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [E 1715/32/34] 
TEHRAN, April 1, 1928, 5.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 64! and my telegram No. 69.? 

I expressed to Minister of Court your great disappointment at Persian 
attitude regarding foreign judicial counsellors. 

He maintained that original idea had been to engage them for the benefit 
of Persians and not of foreigners. Idea had now been dropped but realizing 
shortcomings in Persian judicial system and in order to give confidence to 
forcigners, Persian Government had had a law passed for compulsory 
arbitration in civilian cases when one party demanded it. Each party 
would choose one arbitrator and a third by mutual consent. 

Regarding refusal of Persian Government to order that foreign Consul 
be notified of arrest of one of his Nationals His Excellency agreed that 
British subject arrested should have the right immediately to notify his 
Consul by telegraph or letter and that Persian authorities would be bound 
immediately to forward such communication.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 85, repeated to Government of India 
No. 47. 


t Not printed. This telegram of March 930 referred to Tehran telegram No. 74 of March 
27 in which Sir R. Clive had stated in particular that he had never believed that the 
Persian Government seriously intended to engage foreign judicial counsellors, and had 
expressed some reservations as to their effectiveness. Foreign Office telegram No. 64 
suggested some arguments in favour of pressing for foreign judicial counsellors and enquired 
what alternatives Sir R. Clive would propose. The gist of these telegrams is indicated in 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. 111, p. 702. 

2 No. 349. 

3 Sir R. Clive added in his telegram No. go of April 3 that the German Minister agreed 
with the views in the present telegram and those referred to in note 1 above, and considered 
any joint action would cause resentment without doing any good, though he further agreed 
with Sir R. Clive that such action might be desirable if the Persian Government had not 
offered a satisfactory modus vivendt by May 10. 
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No. 358 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 2, 9 a.m.) 


Nos. 87 and 88 Telegraphic [E 1735/47/34] 
TEHRAN, April 1, 1928, 5.25 p.m. 

I asked Minister what treaties Persian government had in mind to make 
with us. He said treaties of friendship, of commerce, of residence and consular 
convention. 

I said the first was unnecessary as we had treaty of 1857. He agreed but 
see my telegram No. 86.! 

He thought consular convention could wait. 

He hoped it might be possible to sign the other two before May roth. 

I said even if signed, treaties could not be ratified by then. He replied 
that treaty if signed might be put in force as modus vivend: pending ratification. 
If nothing was signed he did not contest our right to most-favoured-nation 
treatment under 1857 treaty. We provisionally fixed next meeting for 
April roth. 


Confidential. 


I asked why Persian government objected to the granting of most-favoured- 
nation treatment to other Powers when it occurred in Russian treaty in the 
form of a paraphrase. He replied that from a Persian standpoint Russia 
and Great Britain were in a different category to other Powers. Persia was 
in a state of transition and had no intention of tying her hands unnecessarily. 

He said it was immaterial to Persian government whether they signed 
treaties with other Powers by May roth but His Majesty was most anxious 
to come to terms as far as possible with His Majesty’s Government for 
general settlement with least possible delay. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 87 and No. 88. Repeated to Government 
of India No. 49 and No. 50. 

t No. 356. 


No. 359 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved April 1, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [E 1713/36/34] 
TEHRAN, April 1, 1928, 8.10 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 62.! 


I spoke to the Minister of the Court in the sense of penultimate paragraph. 
He explained Persian attitude as follows :— 


1927 tariff had been drawn up with special regard to British imports. 
Whilst there were increases there were also decreases in articles which 
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interested us such as machinery. Our proposed reductions amounted to 
some 600,000 tomans the reductions he offered were he said about 
120,000 tomans but taking ensemble of minimum tariff compared with 
1920 tariff he maintained that British goods were very reasonably treated. 
Regarding tea, reduction on the new rate at once raised difficult question, 
as sugar and tea taxes had been carefully worked out to balance. See my 
despatch No. 120.2, Tea was such a necessity that he was convinced that 
importation would not diminish. 


I maintained that Persian government were asking great favour in asking 
us to scrap our conventional tariff and our offer had contained conditions on 
which we were prepared to do so. 

I said that we wanted rates to be conventionalized for 10 years. He said 
that Persian government would do so for 5 years. I argued this was not 
long enough. Staple [sic ? stable] trade was in our mutual interests. Eventu- 
ally he suggested 5 years with some sort of assurance on the part of the 
Persian government for further 5 years. 

I told him that I had received a draft commercial treaty but awaited 
instructions to show it to him as it was under the consideration of the 
different departments. 

He repeated great desire of Persian government to have uniform tariff 
by May roth. Shah was going to Luristan about (? April 8th) and wanted 
him to go. His Majesty would however allow him to remain here if I 
thought we could come to an agreement. He added that an all round 
agreement was what His Majesty wanted. 


2 This despatch of March g is not printed. 


No. 360 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [E 1735/47/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1928, 1.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 87 and 88! (of the rst April. Negotiations with 
Persian government). 

I agree that a new treaty of friendship is unnecessary in view of treaty 
of 1857. It is not the practice of His Majesty’s Government to conclude 
consular conventions, and any provisions regarding Consuls additional to 
those in article 9 of the 1857 treaty, if you consider any such provisions 
essential, would therefore have to be included in the treaty of residence. 

The most pressing matter is therefore the preparation of the draft of the 
treaty of residence, and it is scarcely possible to proceed with this until a 
greater measure of agreement regarding its contents has been reached with 
the Minister of the Court. You should therefore discuss its contents with 
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Minister of the Court and decide with him which of the safeguards are to be 
embodied in the treaty and which will be included in a protocol attached 
toit. As nearly all these safeguards must of their nature be entirely unilateral, 
Persians will probably insist on their inclusion in protocol and not in treaty. 

I am prepared to leave you very full discretion regarding the subjects to 
be included in the treaty; but while endeavouring to secure the inclusion of 
all provisions which you consider necessary for the safety and welfare of 
British subjects in Persia, you must bear in mind the danger, on the assump- 
tion that the bulk at any rate of the provisions of the treaty will have to be 
reciprocal, of pressing the Persians for detailed provisions which His Majesty’s 
Government would themselves not be able to accord to Persian subjects. 
It would be convenient to follow so far as possible wording of relevant 
clauses of treaties already concluded by His Majesty’s Government, such as 
Anglo-Greek Commercial Treaty of July 16th, [1926, and Anglo-Siamese 
Treaties of July 14,]? 1925, see Treaty Series Nos. 7 and 8 of 1926, and No. 2 
of 1927. 

I suggest that in article 1 of the treaty, the high contracting parties should 
agree that the treatment of their respective subjects shall remain in every 
respect on the footing of the treatment of the subjects of the most-favoured- 
nation. It should I think be concluded for a substantial period, such as 
five or ten years. 

Protocol regarding safeguards will of course have to be drafted at Tehran, 
and it would be well if you could telegraph in detail your recommendations 
regarding the most important clauses in the body of the treaty in order that 
full draft may be prepared here as soon as possible. 


2 This passage is inserted from the approved draft of this telegram. 


No. 361 


Mr. Knox (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 16) 


No. 184 [E 1985/57/44] 
ANGORA, April 8, 1928 
Sir, 

In transmitting herewith a copy of the final report which Major Harenc 
has addressed to me on the termination of his period of attachment to this 
Embassy,! I have the honour to call your attention to the devotion and 
efficiency which have characterised his discharge of the duties of Military 
Attaché here. As you are aware, circumstances were against him until 
almost the end of his appointment. The war, the armistice, the occupation 
of Constantinople left memories which Major Harenc had to live down. The 
Turkish General Staff was in Angora, but until 1926 the Embassy staff 
was confined to Constantinople. Normal diplomatic relations were not 


1 This report of March 30, 1928, is not printed. 
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resumed till 1925, and until the summer of 1926 the Mosul question? made 
anything like friendly relations with Turks impossible. Against all these 
difficultics—which are perhaps hard to realise fully in London—Major 
Harenc struggled without discouragement and in the end he overcame 
them. His knowledge of Turkey, his proficiency in Turkish, and his 
natural straightforwardness stood him in good stead. 

2. Of the more technical side of Major Harenc’s work it is not for me to 
speak, but I can say with confidence that this Embassy could not have been 
better served. In spite of all the obstacles in his way he supplied the informa- 
tion which was wanted and brought sound judgment to bear upon it. 
His work as delegate in the latter part of the delimitation of the Thracian 
frontier zone and the liquidation of the affairs of the Allied Railway Control 
is already on record. His relations with his foreign colleagues were excellent. 
Among the diplomatic corps at large both Major and Mrs. Harenc made a 
great number of friends and the regret felt at their departure is general. 

3. As to the less technical matters dealt with in Major Harenc’s report, I 
am in substantial agreement with him. The incredible secretiveness of the 
Turkish Military Authorities is, as he observes, in large part to be ascribed to 
their dread of giving away any military information to Russia, Greece or 
Italy and to their sensitiveness to the ridicule they might incur if they were 
to expose the nakedness of the land. It is also, of course, largely due to a 
native habit of mind, which Major Harenc, as I have explained above, has 
not had a fair opportunity to overcome. There is, I think, ground to hope 
that, granted almost unlimited patience, his successor will eventually succeed 
in breaking down something of this barrier. 

4. In regard to the attitude of the Turks towards England, I do not go so 
far as to agree that ‘thinking and educated Turks dislike England intensely.’ 
I was myself in Constantinople for more than three years of the occupation 
and although it would be unbecoming in a civilian to comment on Major 
Harenc’s observations on this subject, the fact cannot be overlooked that, 
whatever the merits of the case, it has left an enduring legacy of disillusion 
and resentment—a result in which the civil element has its share of responsi- 
bility to bear, particularly in respect of the over-zealous and even fanatical 
support given in the earlier stages of the armistice to the Christian Minori- 
ties. What surprises, however, at the present day is not so much the suspicion 
with which we are viewed as the rapidity of its decrease. There is now happily 
no doubt that, with the governing classes at least, the position that we 
occupy in this country since the Mosul Agreement has improved and 1s daily 
improving out of all recognition. Individually we are already often liked and 
even respected. Collectively we are no longer held in the same esteem as before 
the occupation, but I notice signs that a new respect for us, material rather 
than ethical, is growing up. The ‘lurk of to-day, more energetic and more 
observant than his father, who travels at all far afield has the shock of 


2 The question of the attribution of Mosul was settled by the Anglo-Turco-Iraqi Treaty 
of Angora of June 5, 1926, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 123, pp. 599-605: 
see Volume I, Chapter V. 
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finding that Latin culture which he had believed world-wide, ends with the 
Mediterranean basin. He comes upon a new aspect of civilization, practical 
and commercial, in keeping with his latter-day ideals, and returns impressed 
and apostolic. I have little doubt that before long we will see in Turkey a 
marked drift towards English education. 

5. I am in entire agreement with Major Harenc’s estimate of the feeling 
of the Turks towards their present Government, but I do not altogether see 
eye to eye with him in the summary of Turkey’s foreign policy which forms 
the closing section of his report. I do not believe that the total incompati- 
bility of the Turk and the Persian and the profound contempt in which 
each holds the other would ever be likely to allow, in normal circumstances, 
the establishment of a Turkish military mission in Persia, nor have I yet 
been able to obtain confirmation, though the fact itself is less improbable, 
of a Turkish mission to Ibn Saud. As regards Afghanistan, the influence 
exercised by Turkey in military matters is clearly large. It may be that 
something of the inspiration of her efforts here lies in an ultimate fear of 
Russia and something more in the wish to keep up at least a platonic connec- 
tion with Moslem States; but personally I would look for much of it nearer 
home. The Turk of to-day is still a revolutionary and like all revolutionaries 
something of a propagandist. It, no doubt, gives him satisfaction to feel 
that, even after putting away the sword of Mohammed, he is still exercising 
somewhere a mild hegemony by the unaided efforts of his revolutionary 
and secular modernity. Unhappily for him, the order of King Amanullah’s 
grand tour? which will bring His Majesty to Angora after the capitals of 
Europe, will probably inspire that monarch with some doubts as to the 
authentic Westernism of Turkey. 

6. Turkey’s attitude towards Russia appears in the present phase clear 
enough. She is lying in Asia with a mighty disturbing bedfellow with whom 
she is careful to avoid any disagreement. Furthermore—as was also the 
case with Germany—she has found herself in difficulties in the West and 
reinsured in the East. The reinsurance has cost her little and she has declined 
at all times with firmness to truckle to communism in her own borders. 
My impression is that Russian influence is slowly but steadily declining, 
that Turkey notes with satisfaction any little symptom of weakness in her 
neighbour, that ‘oppressed peoples’ and ‘oppressed classes’ leave her cold 
and that she is beginning to ogle richer and more respectable friends. I 
very much doubt, however, whether she has yet dreamed of making any 
concrete strategic dispositions against Russia. 

7. As to the policy of His Majesty’s Government towards Turkey, this, 
so far as I can venture to appreciate it, is best confined for the visible future 
to the cultivation of good relations for their own sake and the avoidance of 
commitments. 

I have, &c., 
G. G. Knox 


3 King Amanullah of Afghanistan was to visit Turkey in May 1928 as the penultimate 
stage of an extensive journey round Asia and Europe. 
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No. 362 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 12, 9.15 p.m.) 


No. 27 Telegraphic [E 1961/1/91) 
JEDDAH, April 12, 1928, 5 p.m. 


Jerusalem telegram No. 42' (? and) your telegram No. 11.? 

I have received letter from Ibn Saud dated April 5th stating that he is 
delighted at His Majesty’s Government’s choice of Sir G. Clayton whom he 
hopes to meet at Jeddah at the beginning of Zil Qada.3 

He thanks His Majesty’s Government for their sympathetic desire to 
arrive at a settlement of questions which are troubling both parties. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me King is now at Buriada whither he 
had summoned chiefs for a conference: on receipt of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s message offering to send out Sir G. Clayton he had despatched his 
cousin Saud to Iqba to persuade chiefs to disband forces collected there and 
to proceed to Buriada where the King would meet them and explain his 
intention to clear up the situation by negotiation with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is confident that risk of attack on Mesopotamia 
in force is now definitely removed. 

After Buriada conference King will go to Hail and return thence to 
Jeddah via Medina. 

Damluji assures me your message regarding date of Clayton’s arrival 
will reach the King before he has made plans to return and that date will 
suit him admirably. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 27, repeated to Bushire, Bagdad and 
Cairo. 


! Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of April 7 instructed Mr. Stonehewer-Bird to inform King 
Ibn Saud that His Majesty’s Government were grateful for his previous message of March 
2g (summarized in an unnumbered telegram of April 5 from Bushire to the Colonial 
Office), which was on the lines of the first two paragraphs below. The King was further 
to be informed that it was unlikely that Sir G. Clayton could reach Jeddah much before 
the end of April. 

3 The eleventh month of the Islamic year beginning in 1928 on April 21. 


No. 363 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 72 Telegraphic [E 1764/32/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1928, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. go! (of the grd April. Capitulations in Persia). 
I accept your view about appointment of foreign judicial advisers, and I 
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presume that since you suggest no new alternative guarantees you consider 
that the safeguards already agreed upon in principle with the Persian Minister 
of the Court will be sufficient for foreigners resident in Persia. 

From every point of view it is essential that the nature of the modus vivendi 
for the period between May roth and the entry into force of the new treaties 
should be finally settled at the earliest possible moment. It would be a 
mistake to allow this question to remain undecided until the eve of the 
entry into force of the new régime, and it may at any moment become 
necessary to answer questions in Parliament on the position of foreign 
nationals in Persia after May roth. 

You should urge the Persian Minister of the Court at once to draw up in 
consultation with you, the draft of an official note stating the intention of 
the Persian government to establish modern civil, commercial and criminal 
courts and their general readiness to afford to foreigners full and adequate 
protection of their persons, rights and property, and in particular embodying 
the safeguards which the Persian government are prepared to give to foreigners 
in Persia during the period between May roth and the coming into force 
of new treaties. You should, if possible, ascertain that the terms of this 
draft note are acceptable to your United States and German colleagues, and 
should then press the Persian government to despatch it immediately to all 
Legations concerned and to arrange for its publication in the Persian press. 
I would similarly arrange for publicity to be given to it in this country. 

These instructions are being communicated to the United States and 
German governments for their information, with the suggestion that they 
should instruct their representatives at Tehran to co-operate with you on 
these lincs.? 

Repeated to Washington No. 156 and Berlin No. 14. 


2 The letter of April 16 accordingly sent by Sir E. Howard to Mr. Castle is printed in 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. iii, pp. 707-8. 


No. 364 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [E 1764/32/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1928, 6 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram! (Capitulations in Persia). 

The question of the manner in which His Majesty’s Government are to 
give up their ex-territorial rights must also be considered without delay. 
It is impossible to leave the Persian note of the 12th May? unanswered, and 
thus tacitly to allow British nationals to be subjected to the new régime, for 
I would be unable to defend in Parliament the contention advanced in the 
Persian note that British rights to Consular jurisdiction etc. were founded 
only on the most-favoured-nation provisions of the 1857 treaty. They are 
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of course also based on the custom and usage of centuries and are not in 
theory affected by the abrogation of the comparatively recent treaties in 
which they were embodied. 

Moreover, on assumption that it will in practice be impossible to exercise 
our jurisdiction after May roth, it will be necessary to bring some new 
Order-in-Council into force on the roth May, for if a British subject committed 
a crime after that date, was arrested and tried by the Persians and subse- 
quently claimed that he ought to have been tried under the existing Orders- 
in-Council which were still in force, 1t would be impossible to defend our 
position in the face of Parliamentary criticism. At the same time I should 
prefer to avoid having to repeal the present Orders-in-Council outright as 
from May roth without having secured anything to put in their place; but 
the existence of the modus vivend: would give His Majesty’s Government a 
sufficient justification for suspending their operation and thus avoiding the 
anomaly of maintaining that His Majesty’s Government continue to possess 
rights which they nevertheless failed to exercise. 

I propose therefore that after the receipt of Persian note referred to in my 
immediately preceding telegram, you should address to the Persian 
government an official note referring to the Persian note of the 12th May, 
and briefly stating that His Majesty’s Government have given sympathetic 
consideration to the Persian wishes with regard to the abolition of the 
capitulatory privileges at present enjoyed by British subjects; that they are 
accordingly taking the necessary steps to suspend, as from May Ioth, the 
operation of their consular courts pending their final closure on the coming 
into force of the new treaties; and that they rely on the Persian government 
to secure the full and adequate protection, under the new régime, of British 
nationals and their rights and property. 

Suspension in question will be effected by an Order-in-Council to come 
into force on May roth, which would be replaced by a final Order on coming 
into force of new treaties. 

Please telegraph your observations. 


No. 365 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 13, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [E 1973/47/34] 
Important TEHRAN, April 13, 1928, 6 p.m. 

I hope to see Minister of Court shortly, meanwhile I venture to submit 
following suggestions. 

Would you authorize my speaking to Minister on following lines? 

His Majesty’s Government realize that Persian Government urgently 
desire settlement of tariff question by May roth. On their side it is very 
desirable that a treaty of residence should be if possible initialled by then 
with an agreed protocol covering certain safeguards which should be put 
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provisionally in force pending formal signature and ratification. His Majesty’s 
Government have also noted that Minister of Court said he would consider 
question of Southern route for airways as a provisional measure and as 
part of general settlement. Provided Persian Government will give assurance 
in writing for Southern route for three years and will similarly guarantee to 
enforce safeguards agreed to whether treaty of residence is signed or not by 
May roth, His Majesty’s Government will accept Persian minimum tariff 
subject to modifications mentioned in your telegram No. 70! with exception 
of tea if Persian government will conventionalize for ten years. I do not say 
that Minister will agree to this; I consider this maximum we can hope for 
especially as there seems little prospect of any satisfaction to them in Iraq 
question. But it seems to me reasonable and I hesitate to recommend 
giving up our tariff trump for less. 

Regarding tea I am convinced that Persian Government will strongly 
resist giving way on account of demand they would encounter from Soviet 
for equivalent diminution in sugar duty. In any case should they conceivably 
yield at all they would I feel sure refuse to agree to ten year commercial 
treaty and simply be obstructive about airways. I would propose to try 
and play the tea card to get a ten year commercial treaty plus the best I 
can for airways. . 


Addressed to Foreign Office, No. 97, repeated to India No. 55. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of April 12 referred to No. 352 and transmitted the views 
of the Board of Trade on the Persian proposals on tariff reduction. 


No. 366 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 17, 2 p.m.) 
No. 100 Telegraphic [E 2017/32/34] 


Important TEHRAN, April 17, 1928, 10.40 a.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 72 and 73.! 

I had a long interview with the Minister of the Court last night when I 
submitted draft letters to serve as modus vivend: in accordance with your 
instructions. I explained the difficulty about orders in Council. 

The Minister agreed that modus vivendt was now necessary but he preferred 
that it should be in the form of a short reciprocal treaty for one year which 
would give time to elaborate the treaties necessary. 

In my immediately following telegram? I give a translation of the French 
text of his proposal. 

I pointed out that this was insufficient and it was essential that the safe- 
guards agreed upon should be added in some form. Moreover article 1 
was probably unnecessary in our case in view of our treaty of 1857 whilst 
article 3 would in any case be inacceptable to us and the preamble would 
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have to be altered. I expected in a few days to receive instructions about 
commercial treaty which I hoped it might be possible to sign by May roth. 

I said that I would however submit to you article 2 provided that he 
agreed to write a letter embodying the safeguards. He agreed but expressed 
the hope that we would agree to article 1 ‘as a friendly act’ which would 
be very helpful to the Persian government. We then went through the 
safeguards together with the Minister of Justice and he promised to send me 
his draft letter tomorrow. 

I told him that you considered it necessary to send an official acknow- 
ledgement of note of May rath. He said that he hoped it would be possible 
to avoid reference in It to suspension of order in council and of British consular 
courts. 

If you accept Minister’s proposal in principle shall I draft a note of 
acknowledgement and submit it for approval? 

I understand that he will shortly submit his draft treaty to my colleagues 
who will doubtless be given the benefit of our safeguards if they accept. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 100. Repeated to government of 
India No. 59. 


No. 367 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [E 1973/47/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 18, 1928, 10.30 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 95! and 97? (of the roth and 13th April. Treaty 


negotiations with Persia). 

Detailed examination of the Persian drafts enclosed in your despatch 
No. 1233 (of the roth March) and a comparison with the terms of our other 
treaties shows that it is impossible to place our treaty relations with Persia 
on a permanently satisfactory footing before May roth. It would be imprac- - 
ticable to separate clauses of proposed treaty of residence from those of a 
general commercial treaty, and in fact what is needed is not so much a 
treaty of residence with a consular convention, navigation agreement etc. 
to follow, as one complete commercial treaty on our ordinary lines containing 
the usual provisions regarding commerce, navigation and residence, as 
distinct from the proposed tariff autonomy treaty which only deals with 
one very limited aspect of our relations with Persia. The negotiation of a 
new commercial treaty of this nature must inevitably take several months 
and I abstain from detailed telegraphic criticism of the Persian draft, because 
although we could accept certain parts of it and others might be acceptable 
subject to explanations and modifications it does not nearly cover the ground 
of such a commercial treaty. In order to show the sort of treaty which His 
Majesty’s Government have in mind you may show to the Minister of the 


t Not printed. 2 No. 365. 3 Cf. No. 348, note 4. 
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Court a copy of the Greek treaty of July 1926 and explain that His Majesty’s 
Government hope that an up-to-date and comprehensive commercial 
treaty, supplementary to the tariff autonomy treaty, will eventually be 
negotiated on similar lines between our two governments. It will be necessary 
meantime to make it clear that the provisions of the existing treaties, except 
insofar as they relate to tariff autonomy, for example, Article 9 of the 1857 
treaty and article 4 of the 1920 agreement, remain in operation. In order 
not to offend Persian susceptibilities this had better be done by implication 
rather than directly. For this purpose notes should be exchanged to the 
effect that whereas the tariff autonomy treaty replaces only those provisions 
of existing engagements which restrict the liberty of Persia to determine 
her customs tariff the High Contracting Parties will proceed forthwith to 
the revision of those provisions of the existing treaties which have not 
already been modified by the tariff autonomy agreement, with a view to the 
conclusion of a full treaty of commerce and navigation which shall place 
their relations upon a footing in harmony with the circumstances of the 
present day. 

You may now communicate to the Minister of the Court a copy of the 
draft tariff autonomy treaty contained in my despatch No. 1114 (of the 6th 
March) without Appendix 5 regarding the accession of Iraq, and as amended 
in my telegram No. 635 (of the 29th March) and my three immediately 
following telegrams,5 explaining that His Majesty’s Government may 
still have to suggest one or two minor amendments of wording or of form, 
and that you are communicating draft at its present stage merely in view 
of Persian desire to get the tariff question settled at the earliest possible date. 

Government of India are being consulted and Dominions are being 
asked to concur in the draft notes if possible by April goth, and full powers 
will go to you by bag of April 26th. There is therefore no reason why 
matter should not be concluded by May roth or soon after, but Persian 
government must realise that not only their signature but also Majlis 
ratification are essential before new tariff arrangements can enter into force. 
His Majesty’s Government will also require the usual undertaking to be 
recorded by an exchange of notes, that goods consigned to Persia before the 
entry into force of the new tariff will not be required to pay customs dues 
higher than those of the 1920 tariff. 

Subject to the preceding paragraph I approve the general plan of campaign 
proposed in your telegram No. 97 (of the 13th April) and realise that no 
better settlement is likely to be obtained. But I would deprecate the Persian 
government being informed of our maximum offer at the present stage, 
as I fear that whatever terms we suggest they are sure to try to drive a better 
bargain. We must pitch our demands a good deal higher at first than the 
rates we arc finally prepared to accept. I therefore suggest that the schedule 
contained in Appendix 1 to the draft tariff autonomy treaty should be put 


4 This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The 
enclosed draft treaty and annexed documents are not printed. 
5 Not printed. 
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forward in its present form, and that while making some concessions to 
Persian tariff demands you should in each case ask for a further reduction 
from their latest proposals, including some reduction in the rates on tea; 
similarly that we should ask for air facilities for five years. This question of 
tactics however I leave to your discretion and in the last resort you may 
conclude a settlement on the lines suggested in your telegram. 

The settlement now proposed will thus consist of the tariff autonomy treaty 
with appendices 1 to 4 the written assurance about airways, the two notes 
about the abolition of the capitulations, an exchange of notes dealing 
provisionally with commercial and other relations pending the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty, and an exchange of notes providing that goods 
consigned to Persia before the entry into force of the new tariff for British 
goods shall not be subjected to charges higher than those in the 1920 tariff. 


No. 368 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 87 Telegraphic [E 2017/32/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1928, 10.30 a.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 100! and ror? (of April 17th: negotiations with 
Persian government). 

You will see from my telegram No. 823 (of April 18th) that it is impossible 
to negotiate by May roth a treaty of the kind indicated by Minister of the 
Court. You should therefore explain to him that while we are entirely 
willing to negotiate a comprehensive commercial treaty in due course, all 
we can do now is to regularise the position for the time being on the lines 
indicated in the last paragraph of my telegram No. 82. 

You should point out to Minister of the Court that there is one difficulty 
peculiar to His Majesty’s Government as compared with other governments 
in negotiating treaties, namely, the necessity of consulting the government 
of India and possibly also governments of Dominions. 


t No. 366. 2 Cf. the fourth paragraph of No. 366. 3 No. 367. 


No. 369 
Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 21, 7 p.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [E 2093/47/34] 


Important TEHRAN, April 21, 1928, I1 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 82.! 
I left with the Minister of the Court yesterday resumé in French of the 
greater part of this telegram. I also left him draft treaty in accordance with 
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your instructions. We had no time to discuss the latter but I am to see His 
Excellency probably on April 26th. 

He raised great opposition to the aviation proposal and said that while he 
hoped that some arrangement might eventually be made, to settle anything 
by May roth was impossible. 

I asked him to put himself in your position if you were to inform the 
House of Commons that we had lost our extraterritorial rights, made Persia 
a present of tariff autonomy and had not received satisfaction in any one of 
our outstanding questions. I said that we were prepared to leave the other 
questions for settlement after May roth including debt. I had never suggested 
to you any such form of proposal as placing a settlement of the latter against 
tariff autonomy. Aviation proposal cost Persia nothing and was in our 
opinion a substantial advantage to her. It was not a question of bargaining 
the latter against tariff. You wished to be able to show that our questions in 
general were making progress and amongst those settled was air route 
to India which was of special interest both to His Majesty’s Government and 
government of India. 

Finally he drafted a letter (see my immediately following telegram)? as 
a personal draft. His Majesty was still away and he would have to take 
his orders. Moreover in the past years Persian feeling on the two matters 


had been growing :— 


1. The desire for a Central Persian air route and 

2. The desire to establish Persian authority along the Gulf and to limit 
the powerful but unauthorised British position. He begged me to 
believe therefore that he would have great difficulty in getting this 


proposal accepted. 


I said that he was jeopardising the settlement of tariff question if Persian 
government declined to give us satisfaction in this matter. 
With reference to his draft proposal I said that it must be clear that:— 


1. Landing places implied two permanent and one provisional at suitable 
points. 

2. That the necessary facilities should be given for wireless etc. and such 
staff as airways required at the aerodrome. 

3. That airways would probably wish to inaugurate the service after the 
monsoon say about October ist. 

4. That airways should be able to send representative as soon as possible 
after the receipt of the letter to arrange details. 

He did not demur to any of these points on the distinct understanding 

(a) That Persian government accepted his proposal in principle which 

was so drafted as to avoid the necessity for submission to Majlis. 


2 Not printed. The text in this telegram was a slightly variant version in English of the 
final text of the Persian note regarding Imperial Airways printed as item No. 6 (ii) in Cmd. 
5054 of 1935, Treaty between His Mayesty in respect of the United Kingdom and India and His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia in regard to the Tariff Autonomy of Persia with the Notes attached 
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(b) That it was clear that aerodromes and all appertaining to them were 
Persian. If wireless etc. were installed it would be on Persian govern- 
ment’s account although airways might be entrusted with the erection. 


He asked if I could ascertain the approximate cost. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 110. Repeated to Government of India 
No. 65. Copy by bag to Bagdad. 


No. 370 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved May 7) 
No. 186 [E 2355/32/34] 


Immediate TEHRAN, April 21, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to previous correspondence on the subject of judicial 
safeguards which are to come into force after May roth next, after much 
discussion with the Minister of Court, the latter has sent to me the proposals 
of the Persian Government regarding such safeguards, under a covering 
letter dated April roth, which herewith I have the honour to transmit 
to you.! 

2. The British Missionary Societies at Isfahan and elsewhere had been 
anxious concerning liberty of worship and I had proposed some safeguard. It 
will be seen that Teymourtache gives the necessary assurance in his covering 
letter. 

g. In our original safeguard No. 3, we had expressed the hope that the 
majority of members of the Courts would be men with diplomas and Tey- 
mourtache in paragraph 3 of the preamble to the enclosed safeguards states 
that such knowledge of law is an obligatory condition on the person entering 
the Ministry of Justice. 

4. Enclosed safeguard No. 1, accords general protection to foreigners on a 
reciprocal basis. 

5. Safeguard No. 2, accords with our original safeguard No. 2 in so far 
as civil and commercial cases are concerned. ‘The Persians make an exception 
as to written proof in criminal cases and I can understand that in many 
cases of a criminal nature, it might be quite impossible to obtain any written 
evidence, in fact such might not even exist. His Excellency drew my special 


1 Not printed. This covering letter stated in particular: “Les chrétiens auront dans 
l’avenir, comme dans le passé, la liberté de leur culte.’ The enclosed proposals were the 
same as the text of the Persian note of May 10 regarding the position of British nationals in 
Persia after the abolition of the Capitulations, printed as item No. 7 (i) in Cmd. 5054, 
subject to minor variations in drafting and to the following points: (i) proposal 12 stated 
that the method of proceeding in questions of personal status would be treated in an 
establishment convention; (ii) the present text included a special clause 16 which corre- 
sponded to the note on missionary work printed as item No. 8 (11), ibid., but did not include 
proposals corresponding to measures 16-18 in the final text. 
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attention to the Article in the Penal Code relating to perjury when a man 
proved to have committed perjury is liable to the same penalty as the prisoner 
in the case. 

6. Persian safeguard No. 3 covers our original safeguard No. 4 with the 
exception of provision of special courts during Martial Law and a provision 
for dealing in an administrative court with matters which purely concern an 
administrative affair. There would seem to be little objection to this provision 
as it stands. 

7. Persian safeguard No. 4 has the same purport as our original safeguard 
No. 5. In wording the provision in this manner, Teymourtache told me 
that it was the intention of the Government to abolish religious courts 
altogether, but so long as they existed there was nothing to prevent two 
foreign subjects of the Islamic faith from referring a case in dispute between 
them to such religious courts. 

8. Persian safeguard No. 5 covers the same ground as our original No. 6, 
except that it appears to provide that where a prisoner elects to go to prison 
instead of paying a fine, corporal punishment might also be inflicted. I 
shall endeavour to have the wording of the second paragraph of this safe- 
guard altered so as to avoid the possibility of such a reading. 

g. Persian safeguard No. 6 agrees entirely with our original safeguard 
No. 7. 

10. Persian safeguard No. 7 accords us our requirements under our 
original safeguard No. 6 [8] except that the Persian Government does not 
accept an obligation to advise a foreign Consul of the arrest of one of his 
nationals, but instead it undertakes to forward immediately a communi- 
cation from the person arrested. A Consular representative may also visit 
a prisoner, but in conformity with prison regulations in both cases. I shall 
endeavour to assure mysclf that the prison regulations are not likely to cause 
obstruction. 

11. Persian safeguard No. 8 admits bail in all cases except ‘crime’. I had 
proposed that the only exception might be murder and I shall endeavour 
to obtain some word of narrower meaning than crime, or have the word 
crime more fully defined. As it is, it is interpreted in the dictionary as an 
atrocious act, such as murder, manslaughter, wounding with intent to do 
grievous harm, arson, rape and the like. Apart from the use of this word, 
this safeguard covers the same ground as our No. 7 [9], except that the Persians 
refuse any intervention in the matter of bail of the Consular authority. 

12. Persian safeguard No.g undertakes that, in general, cases are heard in 
open court and a Consul or his representative has the same right as anyone 
else to be present. In our original safeguard No. 8, I had hoped to secure 
some means in the nature perhaps of a favour, whereby a foreign Consul 
might be kept cognisant of the progress of a case in which a compatriot is 
concerned. It is true that paragraph 3 of Persian safeguard No. 2 provides 
that the parties to a suit may obtain copies of the hearing and Consuls may 
be able to become cognisant of the case also from that source, but I should 
like to see Consuls granted the same facility of access to the dossier of a case 
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to which one of their nationals is a party, as are the lawyers of either side in 
Persia, and I propose to try to obtain some such facility. 

13. Persian safeguard No. 10, accords the requirements made in our 
original No. g [11]. 

14. Persian safeguard No. 11 in the matter of prisons promises complete 
satisfaction. I pointed out to Teymourtache and the Minister of Justice 
who was also present, the complete lack of proper prisons and the want of 
rapid communication for the transport of prisoners who might easily be 
one month on the road before reaching a proper prison, and the outcome 
of our discussion was this clause which appears highly satisfactory. Daver 
guaranteed to introduce immediately a Bill in the Majlis whereby prisoners 
condemned to a month’s or less imprisonment should always be allowed 
the option of a fine. Teymourtache informed me orally that in whatever 
town no prison fulfilling the proper condition of hygiene existed, the Persian 
Government would hire a suitable house as possible to serve as a prison. 

15. Persian safeguard No. 12 on personal status seems to foresee certain 
questions appertaining to personal status as excluded from the court of the 
foreign national concerned. I am taking this matter up and will endeavour 
to have a clause inserted in the sense of Article 16 of the Convention 
d’Etablissement of the Treaty of Lausanne,? qualified, however, in the sense 
of your telegram No. 813 by substituting the words ‘Hors la Perse’ for ‘dans le 
pays auquel ressortit la partie dont le statut personnel est en cause’. I 
Imagine that if there remain questions of detail to be settled at a later 
period there is no objection to them being treated later in an Establishment 
Convention provided that they have a unilateral effect. 

16. Persian safeguard No. 13 assures equality of taxation for foreigners 
with natives. 

17. Persian safeguard No. 14 meets our requirements and gives one 
year’s grace for unfinished cases, or an option of arbitration. I propose to 
obtain the addition of a clause with the same provision in the case of the 
Consular Court. 

18. Persian safeguard No. 15 coincides word for word with Article 18 of 
Chapter II of the Establishment Convention of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

19. Persian safeguard No. 16 is a new safeguard which I thought it 
advisable to have inserted after receiving your telegram No. 74.4 

20. In conformity with your telegram No. 81 I am taking steps to have 
an additional safeguard inserted providing for a clause in contracts which 
allows of settlement of disputes by arbitration. I shall endeavour to obtain 
Persian adhesion completely to Clause IV Chapter XI, Declaration relating 
to the Administration of Justice, Treaty of Lausanne. 

2 Cf. No. 340, note 3. 

3 This telegram of April 18 is not printed. 

+ This repetition to Tehran of Washington telegram No. 117 of April 8 is not printed. 
In this telegram Sir E. Howard reported a conversation on the previous day with Mr. 
Castle who informed him of the instructions to the American Minister at Tehran, Mr. 


Philip, printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. iii, pp. 
695-6, and stressed the need for a modus vivendi. 
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21. I regret that it has not been possible before the departure of the bag 
to have the French text translated into English. I presume this will have to 
be done for publication in the English press. 

Copies of this despatch and of its enclosure are being sent to the Govern- 
ment of India, His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Iraq, Baghdad, and to 
His Majesty’s Consular Officers in Persia. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Cirve 


No. 371 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [E 2142/2014/34] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1928, 6.50 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 113! (of the 23rd April. Treaty negotiations with 
Persia). 

I agree generally in your proposed line of action, though a discussion of 
the questions involved is so obviously in the interests of the Persian govern- 
ment that you may perhaps find it unnecessary to refer specifically to the 
tariff negotiations in this connexion. You may say that you have reported 
to me the Minister of the Court’s remarks about the wish of the Persian 
government to establish their authority in the Persian Gulf and that His 
Majesty’s Government, while strongly resenting the arbitrary methods 
which the Finance Minister has recently seen fit to employ, are prepared to 
discuss in a friendly and reasonable spirit such Gulf questions as the Persian 
government are legitimatcly entitled to raise. His Majesty’s Government 
are convinced that their interests in the Gulf, important as these interests are, 
are in no way incompatible with Persian sovereignty and national aspirations. 
On the contrary it is to the direct advantage of both nations to co-operate 
closely and effectively in such matters as the suppression of slavery and the 
arms traffic and the protection and peaceful regulation of lawful commerce. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore expect that the Persian government will 
agree to give a formal undertaking to discuss these matters in a friendly and 
reasonable spirit and pending an amicable agreement not to seek in any 
way to overthrow or undermine the present state of affairs. This undertaking 
could be recorded in the exchange of notes regarding the revision of existing 
treaties which I proposed in my telegram No. 82? (of the 18th April) and 
which is itself a necessary complement of the tariff autonomy treaty. 

1 Not printed. This telegram referred to recent difficulties raised by the Persian Minister 
of Finance in connexion with the unloading of S.S. Patrick Stewart at Dastak, and with the 
mooring of H.M.S. Enterprise and the loading and bunkering of ships other than those of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Abadan. The Basra Port Office, located there, had been 
given notice to quit. Sir R. Clive proposed to inform Prince Teymourtache that H.M. 
Government and the Government of India strongly resented Prince Firuz’s action and 


were not disposed to accept any reductions in their tariff terms unless the Persian Govern- 
ment agreed to friendly discussions on Persian Gulf questions. 2 No. 367. 
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No. 372 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 27, 3.20 p.m.) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [E 2216/32/34] 


TEHRAN, April 27, 1928, 4.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 98.! 

Position is as follows :— 

Minister of the Court has submitted to me draft in French embodying 
safeguards. Copy sent by bag April a1st.? 

One or two points were not satisfactory but Minister of Justice has shown 
himself on the whole reasonable—see my telegram 1143—and I hope shortly 
to get final text of latter (stc)+ settled. Please inform me if you wish me to 
telegraph English translation of complete text. This letter will be more or 
less a charter of foreign rights in Persia pending conclusion of treaties as I 
understand Minister is prepared to address similar letter to my colleagues. 
I am convinced that Persian government will not consider postponement 
of jurisdiction after May roth. 

Shah returned 2 days ago and this is responsible for delay in my negotia- 
tions. I have not seen Minister of the Court since April 2oth and still await 
his views on the draft treaty and the Shah’s views on Airways proposal— 
see my telegram No. 110.5 

I have scen my United States colleague who is doing nothing and just 
trusting to being given minimum tariff and the safeguards we obtain. He 
will I imagine get both. 

1 This telegram of April 26 is printed in aslightly variant text in Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1928, vol. iii, p. 711. It referred to No. 363 and authorized Sir 
R. Clive to act in conjunction with his American and other colleagues in representations 
to the Persian Government to postpone exercising penal jurisdiction over foreigners until 
the modern penal system was effectively in force. 

2 See No. 370. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of April 23 reported that the Persian Minister of Justice 
was likely to agree to British desiderata regarding the jurisdiction of Consular courts in 
matters of personal status and in unfinished cases. 

4 Thus on filed copy. The word ‘letter’ was added here and bclow in the handwriting 
of Mr. Baxter. 

5 No. 369. 


No. 373 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 29, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [E 2257/47/34] 


TEHRAN, April 29, 1928, 12 noon 

Your telegram No. 96.! 
I handed to Minister of the Court aide-memoire in the sense of this 
telegram. He assured me that (1) he would be happy in the autumn to 
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discuss Persian Gulf question and would write to me letter to that effect 
after signature of treaty, (2) that while he could not give written engagement 
to maintain status quo as Persian government were so ignorant of Persian 
Gulf matters that they did not know what was the status quo, he would 
promise that no action would be taken to alter existing state of things. I 
cited wireless stations.2, He agreed that this could wait till the autumn. I 
mentioned quarantine doctors. He said in this matter budget commission 
of Majlis had cut out proposed grant for payment of English doctors and he 
was powerless. I said matter was of great interest to Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. He said Persian quarantine office at Mohammerah would be 
instructed to co-operate with Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s health officers 
and that nothing would be done in such matters against the interests of 
Company. 

As an earnest of his bona fides I can say that every action taken by Minister 
of Finance against our interests in the South has now been reversed by 
Minister of the Court excepting that Basrah port authority instead of having 
office on shore now have office on a boat connected by telephone with 
the shore. 


2 For the position in respect of the wireless stations at Bushire, Henjam and Lingah 
operated by the Indo-European Telegraph Department see No. 402 below, paragraph 14. 


No. 374 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 30, 9 a.m.) 
No. 123 Telegraphic [Telegrams 48/37] 
TEHRAN, April 29, 1928, 6.30 p.m. 

Tariff Autonomy Treaty. 

I have now had two long discussions with Minister of Court and Minister 
of Finance, and Minister of Justice was present at the first discussion. Mini- 
ster of Court has now submitted counter-draft in French, translation of 
which is given in my immediately following telegram.! 

(Repeated to India, No. 77.) 


t Not printed. 


No. 375 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 30, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [E 2270/36/34] 


Private and confidential TEHRAN, April 29, 1928, 6.30 p.m. 


I venture to hope that before condemning Persian counter draft as an 
impertinence you will consider following points. 
1, Minister of Court is the prime mover in the present phase of Persian 
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nationalism while being far the most influential man in this country. He 
decried against ‘unequal treaties’ and French collapsed before him. 

2. He is absolutely set on obtaining tariff autonomy on May toth simul- 
taneously with the abolition of capitulations. If he fails to do so odium will 
be thrown on us and we must expect Soviet propaganda to make great play 
with these facts. 

3. In the hope of a satisfactory settlement of tariff question with us he has 
been very amenable in other matters and I trust we can count on getting a 
settlement of air ways question if tariff question can be settled. 

4. I do genuinely believe that both His Majesty and minister desire a full 
settlement with us. He spontaneously mentioned debt recently and said 
Persia would have to pay. The black spot on the horizon is exaggerated 
antipathy of Iraq. | 

5. Finally although myself a complete amateur in commercial treaties it 
seems to me that with most favoured nation assurances for eight years our 
commerce is no worse off than that of other countries by lack of certain 
safeguards.! 

1 In view of this telegram Mr. Oliphant arranged a meeting on May 2 with Sir C. Hurst, 
Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, and representatives of the Eastern Department of the 
Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the India Office and the Dominions Office. In his 
report of May 2 to Sir A. Chamberlain Mr. Oliphant stated in particular: ‘It soon became 
clear that the Board of Trade are only in favour of agreeing to Persian tariff autonomy 
piecemeal and that their draft treaty was very far from being one of complete reciprocity, 
and that for this reason the Board of Trade did not at all like the Persian counter draft. 
On the other hand, the Persians have announced definitely that such Powers as have not 
reached agreement with them by the roth May will be subject to the payment of maxima 
duties, etc., and it appears more than doubtful whether there would be any possible 
practical means of holding out. When I say this, I mean that even were we to refuse and 
the Persians were to insist at the Customs houses on increased payments, we might of 
course go to the League of Nations on the matter but we should not recover for a long time, 
if ever, such amount of over-paid dues, etc. In addition, for us to yield only step by step 
and with a bad grace could only have one effect, viz. to furnish strong grounds for National- 
ist and Soviet propaganda against us, as foreshadowed by Sir R. Clive. In these circum- 
stances, Sir C. Hurst and I think that we should endeavour to meet so far as possible the 
Persian proposals, backed as they are by Sir R. Clive’s sound judgment, and not fight 
step by step as desired by the Board of Trade, whose duty it is merely to look at the matter 
from a commercial and technical point of view. In any case, our commercial position will 
not be worse off than that of any other foreign country, provided the matter is pushed 
forward by the roth May.’ 


No. 376 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7) 
No, 211 [E 2376/16/44] 
CONSTANTINOPLE, May 1, 1928 
Sir, 
In your despatch No. 112? (E 544/16/44) of February 17 last, which 
reached me at Angora a day or two before my departure on leave, you 
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instructed me to protest to the Turkish Government against the demand for 
the dismissal by British firms of non-Moslem Turkish nationals. 

2. I inferred that these instructions were to some extent the result of a 
letter I had written to Mr. Oliphant on January 25,2 wherein I emphasized 
the importance to British commercial interests here of an effort to preserve 
the treaty rights of non-Moslem Turkish nationals. But between the writing 
of that letter and the receipt of your despatch, there had been a certain 
development of the situation. In the first place, the difficulties of British 
insurance agents had been eased, and, secondly, the restrictions on shipping 
agents etc had reached a point where a formal protest to the Turkish Govern- 
ment had become imperative and there was reason to hope that, as in the 
case of the Insurance agents, the protest might be successful. It therefore 
seemed to me advisable to await the result of this protest before taking 
action which, whatever might be its eventual outcome, would certainly 
have for its immediate consequence an unfavourable reaction on the appeal 
on behalf of the shipping agents. I accordingly decided that no immediate 
action should be taken on your despatch unless a British firm produced a 
concrete case and was willing that the Embassy should quote it in a Note to 
the Turkish Government. 

3. In the meantime, you addressed your despatch No. 1853 of March 19 
last to Mr. Knox, asking for his observations on the whole situation as 
regards Turkish restrictions on foreign commercial interests and especially 
on the question of invoking the Minority clauses of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Mr. Knox, in his despatches Nos. 174 and 1774 of March 30 and 31 last, 
set forth very fully and, in my humble opinion, very convincingly the objec- 
tions to invoking Article 44 of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

4. The position then as I find it on my return from leave is that while 
Insurance agents are ‘carrying on’ more or less, shipping interests are still 
being hampered and no answer has been returned to the Notes of my 
colleagues and myself of January 28 last,5 though there are indications that 
surveyors with established rights are to be allowed to continue their work, 
and the question of invoking the Lausanne Treaty on behalf of non-Moslem 
Turkish nationals is in suspense. 

5. I therefore propose, subject to your approval to act on the following 
lines :-— 


(a) To continue to press the general question of shipping agents in concert 
with my colleagues. 

(6) To insist on British subjects with proved acquired rights being allowed 
to continue their avocations taking up individual cases as they are 


2 Not printed. In this letter Sir G. Clerk had concluded: ‘the fires of nationalism are 
burning here more fiercely than ever and foreign commercial interests are becoming 
convinced that unless the principal signatories of the Treaty of Lausanne turn the hose on, 
they will be burnt to ashes’. 

3 No. 351. 

4 Nos. 354-5. 

5 Cf. No. 351, note 2. 
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reported to me. (I enclose a copy of a Note® I am addressing to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs as an instance of such a case.) 

(c) To endeavour by informal representations to make the Turkish Govern- 
ment see that its action in ousting non-Moslem Turkish nationals 
from their employment not only means loss of efficiency and therefore 
loss of revenue, but exposes Turkey to the reproach of breaking her 
treaty engagements, and therefore to loss of credit. 

(d) As regards British subjects without established rights, for what it is 
worth to remind the Turkish Government of its attitude at Lausanne 
when the Turkish delegates stated that Turkey did not intend to 
restrict employment beyond the liberal professions and those generally 
reserved to nationals in other countries (see Lausanne Handbook,? 
p-p. 63 and 64), and to press the right of British subjects to work in 
other avocations. The prospect is not hopeful, for I doubt if we have 
a legal case at all, and our own restrictions on immigrants makes talk 
of reciprocity dangerous. 


6. I must however observe that, as regards point (b) above, the case is not 
altogether simple. The exclusion of many British subjects with acquired 
rights comes, or has come, not from direct action on the part of the Turkish 
authorities, but from such causes as the terms of concessions, (e.g. the Aidin 
Railway and the Ottoman Bank) which provide that only a certain small 
percentage of the employees of the concern shall be foreigners, from the 
establishment of monopolies (e.g. the port monopoly here) which are in 
Turkish hands and decline to employ foreigners at all, and from the law 
for the encouragement of industry which grants fiscal exonerations where 
foreigners are not employed. 

7. The question therefore arises whether Turkish legislation can over-ride 
Turkey’s Treaty engagements, either directly, as by the creation of monopo- 
lies where only Turks may be employed, or indirectly, as by limiting the 
employment of foreigners in granting concessions and so forcing dismissals, 
or by inducing foreign firms to dismiss foreign employes in order to benefit 
by the law for the encouragement of industry. The position has some analogy 
with the case of the Hungarian optants in Roumania,8 and I feel some doubt 
as to whether an international tribunal would not give a decision in Turkey’s 
favour. I should accordingly be grateful for the opinion of the Legal Adviser 
of the Foreign Office on this point, before I take up the cases of those 
British subjects who have lost their employment for one of the above causes. 

I have, &c., 
GeorGE R. CLERK 


6 This note of May 1 is not printed. 

7 i.e. a confidential handbook to various questions discussed at the Lausanne Conference 
which were left unsettled or were the subject of commitments not included in the Treaty 
of Lausanne. Pages 63-4 cited the record of the discussion in the First Committee of the 
Conference on May 1, 1923, on the draft of article 4 of the Residence Convention signed at 
Lausanne on July 24, 1923: see First Series, Volume XVIII, No. 488. 

8 Cf. No. 66, note 5. 
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No. 377 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7) 
No. 359 [E 2361/80/91) 
ROME, May 4, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 514! Confidential (E.2033/80/91) of 
the 23rd ultimo, I have the honour to report that I took the opportunity of a 
conversation with Signor Grandi yesterday of referring to Signor Guariglia’s 
unfounded criticism of the recent action of His Majesty’s Air Force against 
the Imam of the Yemen. 

2. Signor Grandi evidently knew nothing about this criticism and treated 
the matter very lightly, declaring that if the British Air Force had been 
obliged to bomb the Imam he felt sure that they had done so in the most 
gentlemanly manner possible. I thus found myself to a large extent disarmed 
and my explanations fell rather flat. 

g. As, however, Signor Guariglia’s criticisms were delivered by him 
probably on the inspiration of the Italian Colonial Office, I requested Mr. 
Wingfield to call on Signor Guariglia and convey to him the explanation in 
your despatch under reference. This he could only do today, as Signor 
Guariglia has been absent from Rome. The latter made no comment, except 
to explain that his suggestion had emanated from other Italian authorities and 
that he had merely passed it on at their request. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


1 Not printed. This despatch transmitted a letter of April 17 from the Air Ministry 
referring to No. 353 and explaining that the air action against the Yemen was fully justified 
in the light of five years of encroachment on the Aden Protectorate, was moderate, and 
entailed fewer casualties and less damage than ground action to release the kidnapped 
sheikhs. 


No. 378 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 6, 3.55 p.m.) 
No. 142 Telegraphic [E 2353/36/34] 


Immediate TEHRAN, May 6, 1928, 11.35 a.m. 

My telegram No. 129.! 

Minister of Court requested me to call urgently this morning. He said 
that Council of Ministers would not agree to unilateral Persian engagement 
not to increase their tariff for eight years, as this was incompatible with the 
whole idea of tariff autonomy. Persia had no intention to increase her tariff, 
but it was essential to find a formula to satisfy Persian amour propre. He 
proposed addition to Article 2, or, if you refused to include this in treaty, an 


1 This telegram of May 1 is not printed. 
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exchange of notes on following lines, based on... 2 paragraph 3 of Article 2, 
1903 Convention. 

‘It is agreed that if rates in force on date of signature of this treaty, as 
granted to most-favoured-nation, are subsequently increased on chief 
Persian articles exported to territories of His Britannic Majesty to which 
this treaty applies, Persia has right to increase her minimum tariff on princi- 
pal articles imported from territories, etc. At the same time it 1s agreed that 
amount of duty resulting from such increase in Persian minimum tariff 
shall not exceed amount of duty resulting from change in British tariff.’ 

I said I could only inform you of his proposal which coming at last moment 
must jeopardise treaty. It could, I imagine, only be accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government if there was no question of other countrics claiming 
this under most-favoured-nation clause. 

He said perhaps Board of Trade could devise better formula, but Persia 
could not sign treaty without this point being included in some form. 

Addressed to Forcign Office; repeated to government of India No. 91. 


2 The text is here uncertain. No lacuna is here indicated in another text of this telegram. 


No. 379 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [E 2353/36/34] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1928, 3.55 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 142! (of 6th May: draft tariff autonomy treaty). 

We are surprised to learn that Persian government have now withdrawn 
their offer to guarantee not to raise their minimum duties, although so 
recently as the discussion reported in your telegram No. 140? (of May 5th) the 
Minister of Court was referring to the value to us of this guarantee as justify- 
ing his refusal to give us any further undertaking in regard to road taxes. 

We never asked in fact for so extensive a guarantee and should have been 
content with guarantee limited to the articles in our schedule.3 You should 
point out to the Minister that a guarantee thus limited would not conflict 
with the general principle of tariff autonomy, and enquire whether, as he 1s 
not now prepared to give an unilateral engagement covering the whole 
tariff, he would in return for our recognition of the right to tariff autonomy 
be prepared to guarantee not to increase the duties on the limited range of 
goods covered by the schedule during the currency of the treaty. Presum- 
ably the Persians attach importance to our recognition of autonomy, and the 
fixing of a few duties in Persia in return would seem to be a small price to 
pay. In any event we do not feel able to accept any arrangement which 
would relate Persian duties on our goods to those in force in the United 


1 No. 378. 2 Not printed. 
3 i.e. the schedule of duties on certain goods which was attached to the British draft 
treaty. 
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Kingdom on the principal Persian goods and thus make the former depend 
in practice on the duty we may impose for revenue purposes on petroleum 
and its products. The arrangement proposed differs altogether from that in 
1903 Convention which related the Persian duties on United Kingdom goods 
to the duties imposed in the United Kingdom on the same goods. 

We should however be ready to accept a formula more closely correspond- 
ing to that of 1903, for example :— 

‘It is agreed that if higher rates than those in force on the date of the 
signature of this treaty are imposed in the territories of His Britannic Majesty 
to which this treaty applies on any Persian goods exported in substantial 
quantities to those territories, Persia shall be entitled to increase to a corre- 
sponding extent her duties on goods of the same description imported into 
her territories’. 

Repeated to India. 


No. 380 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [E 2353/36/34] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1928, 6.30 p.m. 
If you fail to arrive at agreement on basis of either of the two proposals in 
my immediately preceding telegram,' His Majesty’s Government would in 
the last resort be prepared, though with utmost reluctance, to agree to 
omission of any undertaking on Persia’s part to fix her tariff for duration of 
treaty such as that now contained in paragraph 3 of Article 2. In that event 
however they must insist on a specific Persian undertaking in the treaty 
itself not to give on any frontier favours which are not simultaneously 
accorded to goods produced or manufactured in any part of His Britannic 
Majesty’s territories to which this treaty applies, whether imported over that 
frontier or any other. 
Repeated to India. 
1 No. 379. 


No. 381 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 9, 12.50 p.m.) 
No. 153 Telegraphic [E 2439/36/34] 


Immediate TEHRAN, May 9, 1928, 2.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 112.! 

I had already made proposal in second paragraph. Minister refused on 
ground that the French and Germans would immediately demand a special 
schedule. 

1 No. 379. 
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He will not accept formula proposed in the last paragraph. Instead he 
proposes additional protocol to treaty as follows ‘it is agreed that by minimum 
tariff rates in force are meant minimum tariff rates approved by law of 
Majlis of May grd. But if rates in force on the date of signature etc.’ (con- 
tinue as in telegram No. 142)? adding after ‘chief Persian articles exported’ 
‘with the exception of mineral oil and its products’. 

In that case paragraph 3 of Article 2 would end as follows ‘with benefit on 
their entry into Persia by minimum rates of Persian autonomous tariff in 
force’. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 153, repeated to Government of India 
No. 99. 

2 No. 378. 


No. 382 
Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 11, 9 a.m.) 


No. 163 Telegraphic [E 2474/47/34] 


Immediate TEHRAN, May 11, 1928, 10.30 a.m. 


Treaty, with Article 4, as in your telegram No. 119,’ and additional 
protocol, signed last night in English and Persian on behalf of Great Britain 
and of India. 

Following letters exchanged in French. 


(1) Entry into force of treaty pending ratification with assurance regarding 
goods forwarded before date of signature. 

(2) Maintenance of existing treaties not affected by present treaty in- 
cluding Most Favoured Nation and national treatment of shipping, 
pending conclusion within a year of full treaty of navigation and 
commerce. 

(3) Reciprocal Most Favoured Nation with Dominions. 

(4) Airways, as in my telegram No. 111.? 

(5) Safeguards, my acknowledgement simultaneously of note of May rath, 
1927, and of safeguards and of further Persian letter regarding con- 
tinuance of consular courts for one year for unfinished cases. 

(6) Missionaries, as in original safeguard 19.3 

(7) Semi-official letters, not for publication, regarding Persian non- 
intention to increase road tax, while maintaining full right to do so. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Government of India, No. 106. 


1 This telegram of May g is not printed. 

2 See No. 369, note 2. 

3 The preceding documents are printed as items Nos. 1-8 in Cmd. 5054 of 1935. 

4 These letters, exchanged on May 10, 1928, between Sir R. Clive and Mirza Pakrevan, 
read as follows: 

‘Votre Excellence se souviendra sans doute que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britan- 
nique, inquiet de ne géner en rien le désir si légitime qu’éprouvait le Gouvernement persan 
de se procurer les fonds nécessaires 4 l’amélioration des chaussées et routes nationales, 
convint sans difficultés de l’application aux marchandises britanniques de la loi en date du 
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18 février 1926 pour les taxes de route, bien que cette loi contrevint aux conventions alors 
en vigueur entre nos deux pays. 

‘Eu égard aux intéréts de leurs relations commerciales réciproques, le Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté britannique espére que le Gouvernement persan ne se propose pas d’ajouter 
aux taxes de route, telles qu’elles sont prélevées aujourd’hui, ces charges pesant déja 
lourdement sur le commerce des deux nations. 

‘Mon Gouvernement apprécierait vivement toute déclaration des intentions du Gouverne- 
ment persan a cet égard. 

‘Je saisis, &c., 
‘R. H. Crrve’ 

‘En réponse a votre lettre en date du 10 mai 1928, j’ai ’honneur de porter 4 la connais- 
sance de votre Excellence que mon Gouvernement, quoique ne prévoyant actuellement la 
probabilité d’augmenter les taux de taxes de routes, toutefois, considére que, les questions 
telles que celle des taxes de routes étant exclusivement d’ordre de la législation intérieure, 
il est, par conséquent, absolument libre de les réglementer a sa guise et de ne pas pouvoir 
s’engager aucunement pour ces questions vis-a-vis des pays méme intéressés au commerce 
avec la Perse. 

‘Le Gouvernement persan étant lui-méme intéressé dans le développement de son com- 
merce, il est logiquement peu probable qu’il mette des entraves inutiles au développement 
du commerce général par les augmentations des taxes de routes et par la création des 
charges lourdes. 

‘Veuillez agréer, &c., 
‘F. PAKREVAN’ 


No. 383 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 11, 3.10 p.m.) 
No. 164 Telegraphic [E 2499/47/34] 
Important. Confidential TEHRAN, May 11, 1928, 12 noon 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Minister of the Court had a sort of breakdown from overwork at midday 
yesterday. He had however to be summoned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs about 9 p.m. as there was dispute with Minister of Finance as to 
wording of protocol and I finally had to say that I declined to sign treaty if 
Persians insisted on this wording. 

I realised however that he was utterly overtired and therefore arranged 
to see him on May 12th instead of today to exchange letters with him regard- 
ing Airways—see my telegram No. 1592—and to receive his letters regarding 
English text being authoritative pending agreement on French text and his 
letter regarding discussion of Persian Gulf question in the Autumn. 

None of my colleagues have yet signed anything. Most of them hope to 
today or tomorrow. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 164, repeated to Government of India 
No. 107. 

t No. 382. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of May 10 stated that Sir R. Clive was sending Prince 
Teymourtache a semi-official letter requesting an assurance on points mentioned in No. 


369, and had been promised a satisfactory reply. The representative of Imperial Airways 
should come for discussions about June 5. 
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No. 384 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 605 [E 2416/80/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 12, 1928 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 302 (216/19/28) of April 13th, enclosing 
a translation of a memorandum from the Italian Government relative to the 
question of Italian policy in Arabia and more particularly of Italian relations 
with Ibn Saud.! 

2. I shall be glad if Your Excellency will thank the Italian Government 
for their communication, and inform them, in reply to paragraph 6 thereof, 
that the Acting Resident at Aden has been authorised to extend the present 
truce with the Imam of the Yemen up to June rst, in order to give the Imam 
a full opportunity of considering proposals that are being placed before him 
for the conclusion of a treaty with His Majesty’s Government. Such a treaty 
would deal, inter alia, with the question of the frontiers between the Yemen 
and the Aden Protectorate, to which the Italian Government refer. 

3g. A copy of a telegram? which has been sent to Sir G. Clayton, as a 
result of the Italian Government’s communication, is enclosed herein for 
your information. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MOoNTEAGLE 

™ See No. 353, note 4. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 22 to Jeddah (not printed) authorised Sir G. Clayton to 
inform King Ibn Saud verbally that the situation described in his letter referred to in No. 
334, note 3, had been discussed with the Italian Government, whose reply (cf. note 1 above) 


was summarized. Sir G. Clayton stated in a report of July 16 to the Colonial Office that 
he had acted accordingly. 


No. 385 


Ser R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 13, 3.20 p.m.) 
No. 169 Telegraphic [E 2517/47/34] 


Immediate TEHRAN, May 13, 1928, II a.m. 


My telegram No. 164,' second paragraph. 

I have this morning received long and comprehensive personal letter from 
Minister of the Court antedated May roth of which following is résumé :— 

He begins by saying that first stage of our negotiations is finished. Pending 
resumption of negotiations he thanks me warmly for my collaboration. 

Letter continues as follows :— 


“You are aware that we (meaning Persian government) desire to 
1 No. 383. 
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tighten still more the bonds of cordial relationship with Great Britain, 
we desire creation of a field of collaboration between our two countries, 
we desire that mutual confidence may exist between the two States. 

“To reach this end the Persia of today hopes to see her relations with 
the British Empire established on a new basis viz. equality of rights, 
community of interests, recognition of her legitimate aspirations. There 
is no need to mention the out of dateness of the existing treaties and con- 
ventions, the abnormal situation in the Persian Gulf etc. His Majesty’s 
Government consented in principle to revise and rectify this and Persian 
government highly appreciate their attitude. 

‘Meanwhile in the conviction of a happy ending to the negotiations, I 
will do my best to prevent any sudden change in the Persian Gulf.’ 


He then confirms what he calls the modus vivendt of April 28th about visits 
of His Majesty’s ships—see my telegram No. 118.2 I had not expected His 
Excellency to refer to this question in his letter and will speak to him in the 
sense of your telegram No. 1283 of May rth. 

Letter continues that to give time to the two governments to agree on 
French text of treaty it is understood that English text is authoritative until 
the end of July. 

Finally he gives assurance regarding Airways, translation of which 1s given 
in my immediately following telegram.* 

I am sending suitable acknowledgement.5 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 169, repeated to government of India 
No. 110. 


2 Not printed. This telegram of April 29 reported a conversation with Prince Teymour- 
tache on the preceding day. For the text of this arrangement, as revised on instructions in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 128 to Tehran of May 11 (not printed) see No. 390 below. 

3 See note 2 above. 

4 Not printed. This communication stated that the Persian Government would consider 
giving Imperial Airways rights for three years with landing places and facilities as indicated 
at 1 and 2 in No. 369. 

5 The texts of these letters of May 10-11 were communicated to the Foreign Office in 
Tehran despatch No. 245 of May 1g, not printed. 


No. 386 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 14, 5.30 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [E 2595/47/34] 


Important. Private TEHRAN, May 14, 1928, 3.15 p.m. 


I am having private audience with the Shah on May 17th. 

Would His Majesty wish me to convey any message on this occasion? 

Most important immediate question is that of quarantine doctors. 

May I say that you have read with satisfaction Minister of the Court’s 
promise to try and not disturb the position in the Gulf this summer but that 
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you find action regarding doctors! hardly compatable [sic] with this and hope 
that no change will be made except in conformity with international 
courtesy and usage? 


1 Cf. No. 402 below, paragraph 2. 


No. 387 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved May 15, 3 p.m.) 


No. 34 Telegraphic [E 2568/2068/91 | 


JEDDAH, May 15, 1928, 10.30 a.m. 

Following from Clayton.! 

My conversations with Ibn Saud up to date have shown that main Issue is 
the dismantling of Busaiyah and other desert posts. He contends that his 
people do not discriminate between military and police posts both of which 
they regard as preventing free movement throughout the desert and also as 
bases for offensive action against them in the future as they have been during 
recent operations, he maintains that his strong objection to laying down a 
frontier in 1922 was due precisely to his fear that it would lead in the course 
of time to the establishment of desert posts and fortified points which would 
interfere with the free movement of tribes and would cause violent and justi- 
fiable resentment amongst them. His representative Muhhamerah exceeded 
his instructions by signing convention? and Ibn Saud was thereby faced with 
choice of admitting a principle which he strongly disapproved of or breaking 
with His Majesty’s Government. He accepted Article 3 of Uqair protocol 
number two [one] as a way out of the dilemma because he considered it was 
expressly designed to meet his objection by preventing erection of any 
fortified posts at any of the water points in the desert area thus leaving them 
perfectly free to his tribes. He insists therefore that he is unable now to 
accept a restricted interpretation of Article 3 or to agree to the maintenance 
of posts without losing complete confidence of his tribesmen and consequently 
his ability to control them. 

On my side I have insisted that His Majesty’s Government must maintain 
principle that either government is free to take whatever measures it may 
consider necessary for proper control and defence of the desert within its own 
territory. I cannot admit so wide an interpretation of Article 3 as Ibn Saud 
demands and the only admissible limitation is that posts should not be 
erected in the vicinity of the frontier.3 


1 Sir G. Clayton had arrived in Jeddah on May 2 and opened his negotiations with 
King Ibn Saud on May 8: see Report on Iraq for 1928, pp. 34-5. 

2 The treaty of friendship between Iraq and Nejd, signed at Mohammerah on May 5, 
1922, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 133, pp. 646-8. 

3 In the summary of these conversations in Foreign Office despatch No. 215 to Jeddah 
of November 1, it was explained in relation to the words ‘in the vicinity of the border’ in 
article 3 of the Uqair Protocol: ‘Unfortunately, no detailed record of the conversation 
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I have used every argument to persuade him to drop his insistence on 
dismantling of posts and I shall continue my conversations with him on the 
lines laid down in your instructions. 

I think however that he will probably find himself unable to give way and 
will inform me that he cannot hold himself responsible for his tribesmen if 
His Majesty’s Government insist on maintenance of posts. In this case I shall 
have to bring these conversations to a close and question is on what terms 
to do so. : 

In view of Ibn Saud’s attitude there are three possible courses. Firstly, to 
give way at least in some measure on question of posts. Secondly, to give 
Ibn Saud a final refusal. Thirdly, to suspend negotiations. 

The first would mean giving up a vital principle. The second might drive 
Ibn Saud to desperation or make it impossible for him to retain control of 
his tribes. The third is one I recommend and I request authority to inform 
Ibn Saud if necessary that I propose to suspend our conversations in order to 
report his views fully to His Majesty’s Government who will communicate 
their final reply at a later date. I realise that this proposal is not a solution 
but it is my considered opinion that a definite rupture in the present state 
of things would be ill-timed and possibly dangerous. I cannot tell for certain 
how Ibn Saud will receive a proposal for postponement should I find it 
necessary to make it. If he is unwilling to adopt it my only course is to inform 
him that I must report situation to you by telegram and ask for instructions. 

On the other hand if I find him agreeable to it I shall endeavour to secure 
further maintenance of peace for the time being but avoid giving an im- 
pression that postponement implies any possible change of policy with regard 
to posts. 

In view of the fact that pilgrim feast falls on the 28th and Ibn Saud must 
be in Mecca for at least one week before and two weeks after it, I beg your 
instructions may be sent to me at your earliest convenience. 

Some progress is being made towards provisional agreement on various 


leading up to the signature of this protocol exists. But Sir Percy Cox [H.M. High Commis- 
sioner in Iraq 1920-3], the British Plenipotentiary, who represented the interests both of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Iraq Government, at their discussions, has 
categorically affirmed that, on his part at least, the words in dispute were not intended to 
bear any strained or exceptional construction or to convey any meaning other than that 
which would ordinarily be assigned to them, namely, a short distance on either side of the 
frontier. While, therefore, it seemed clear that these words would not admit of the inter- 
pretation placed upon them by King Ibn Saud, events had shown that they were, in fact, 
open to misunderstanding. Consequently it appeared to His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment highly desirable in the interests of both parties that some means should be found of 
removing any element of ambiguity and eliminating the possibility of further dispute by 
the adoption of an accepted definition. Sir Gilbert Clayton was therefore authorised to 
suggest to King Ibn Saud that they should be defined as meaning within some specified 
distance from the frontier, and for this purpose a maximum distance of 25 miles was 
suggested as a basis for discussion. Alternatively, it was suggested that instead of a definition 
based upon distance from the frontier, certain wells on each side of the frontier should be 
specifically enumerated at which the construction of posts would be prohibited. These 
suggestions were conveyed to King Ibn Saud .. .’. 
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subsidiary questions between Mesopotamia and Nejd delegates including a 
not unsatisfactory draft put forward by the latter for a bon voisinage agree- 
ment but these questions of course depend on settlement of main issue. 


Addressed to Foreign Office No. 34, repeated to Bagdad No. 53. 


No. 388 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 138 Telegraphic [E 2595/47/34] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1928, 2.20 p.m. 


Your telegram of the 14th May.! 

His Majesty desires that you shall inform the Shah that he has followed 
your recent negotiations with interest and has learnt with pleasure of their 
satisfactory conclusion. His Majesty feels sure that the Shah realises that for 
the strengthening of good relations continuous cordiality is necessary and 
His Majesty is convinced that the Minister of the Court will only be giving 
expression to the Shah’s desires by continuing those happy relations which 
His Excellency has established with you. This applies especially to the 
Persian Gulf where the interests of the two Empires are not incompatible 
and where the century-long services rendered to humanity in general by 
His Majesty’s fleet entitles His Majesty’s Government to expect friendly 
consideration of their interests and preliminary discussion regarding changes 
there—discussions of this nature having recently proved so successful in 
regard to the tariff and capitulatory questions. 

If the question of the Gulf has become aggravated in the last few days, you 
are authorised to modify the above in case of need. 

You may hold language as from me about the situation in the Gulf in 
the sense you suggest in your last paragraph, even strengthening it if this 
appears to you desirable. 

t No. 386. 


No. 389 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 17, 7.40 p.m.) 
No. 177 Telegraphic [E 2603/47/34] 


TEHRAN, May 17, 1928, 9.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 138.! 

I conveyed to the Shah message from His Majesty and handed him Persian 
translation. The Shah having read this expressed his gratitude and re- 
quested me to convey his thanks to His Majesty. He felt now that suspicions 
of Persian good faith which he found existed in England when the Persian 
Minister was received in audience last year (see part 2 of my telegram 


1 No. 388. 
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No. 1)? had now been dissipated. He desired above all things friendship with 
Great Britain whose friendship was essential to Persian progress and he 
felt sure that our other outstanding questions would with goodwill be settled 
as satisfactorily as those which had now been arranged. 


2 See No. 326. 


No. 390 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 5) 


No. 236 [E 2893/2014/34] 
TEHRAN, May 18, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 128! of May 11th, I have the honour 
to enclose herewith copy of a note? which I have addressed to the Persian 
Government in which a memorandum is enclosed regarding the practice to 
be followed in future in notifying to the Persian Authorities the movements 
of British Warships in the Persian Gulf. | 

2. In the case of visits to Abadan, I explained to the Minister of Court 
when we were discussing this memorandum that His Majesty’s Consul at 
Ahwaz would notify the Governor as soon as he learnt that a British man of 
war would visit that port, but it might be that a Warship coming down the 
river from Basrah, for instance, would sometimes reach Abadan before any 
notification could in fact be made. 

3. This is allowed for in paragraph 4 of the memorandum. 

4. I am sending copies to the Government of India, His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner, Baghdad, His Majesty’s Consul General, Bushire and to 
His Majesty’s Consul at Ahwaz. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Crive 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 390* 
Memorandum 


BRITISH LEGATION, TEHRAN, May 18, 1928 


1. His Majesty’s Legation will continue, as before, to send to the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs at the beginning of each month the names of His Majesty’s 
ships in the Persian Gulf. It is understood that the Ministry will communi- 
cate these names to the Persian authorities in the Gulf ports. 

2. His Majesty’s Legation will notify to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
any change in the list of British warships in the Persian Gulf as soon as it 
occurs. 

3. In case a British man-of-war not regularly stationed in the Persian Gulf 


1 See No. 385, note 2. 2 This covering note of May 18 is not printed. 
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desires to visit a Persian port, the Persian authorities in Tehran will be 
notified a few days in advance in accordance with international custom. 

4. Whenever a British warship stationed in the Gulf visits a Persian port, 
His Majesty’s consul-general, Bushire, or the nearest British consul will 
notify the local Persian authorities as soon as possible and, as far as may be 
possible, in advance. 


No. 391 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 5) 


No. 244 [E 2898/47/34] 


Confidential TEHRAN, May 18, 1928 
Sir, 

I have, in a separate despatch,' had the honour to transmit the Tariff 
Autonomy Treaty signed on May the roth, and copies of the various notes 
exchanged the same day. 

2. I should like here to place on record my conviction that the settlement 
so far effected would not have been possible if the Minister of Court had not 
been there with whom to negotiate. From the beginning of our negotiations 
it was to a certain extent a race against time, and I imagine it is rare for any 
sort of comprehensive settlement to be based on a time limit. I will not deny 
that in this case it had its advantages. Teymourtache realised from the first 
that the Persian Government would be placed in an extremely embarrassing 
position if a tariff settlement could not be come to with us by that date, in 
fact, Persia would have been faced with the alternative of continuing to have 
two tariffs on her different frontiers or of having to denounce our Conventions 
of 1903 and 1920. There is no doubt that the Soviet Embassy exerted the 
utmost pressure on His Excellency to do the latter. TTeymourtache, however, 
was statesman enough to realise that any such action on the part of the 
Persian Government would have been considered by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a most unfriendly act and could only result in placing our relations 
on the worst possible footing. Moreover, the willingness of His Majesty’s 
Government to replace the Treaty of 1857 by a more up-to-date instrument 
had made the most favourable impression on His Excellency and on the 
Persian Government. 

3. I am aware that the Minister of Court has the reputation, and has 
always had the reputation, of being pro-Russian. I will not deny that this 
reputation has, in the past, been justified, but I have for some time now had 
the impression that His Excellency was primarily, according to his lights, a 
patriotic Persian. His devotion to the Shah is absolute; he wishes His 
Majesty to go down in history as the founder of a dynasty who restored to 
Persia her full sovereign rights while maintaining the best relations with all 
her neighbours. He realised two years ago that the first country to come to 


1 Tehran despatch No. 238 of May 18 is not printed. 
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terms with was Soviet Russia; it was essential for Persia to settle with Russia 
before she settled with us, and one cannot deny that the Persian nation do 
owe a certain debt of gratitude to the Soviet regime for tearing up the treaty 
of Turkomanchai? and negotiating with Persia on a basis of equality. 

4. From my conversation with the Shah yesterday afternoon I realised 
more than I had done before how much affected he had been by His Majesty’s 
remarks to Hovhannes Khan, the Persian Minister in London, when the 
latter presented his letters last November. The feeling that Persia’s other 
great neighbour regarded her with suspicion was galling to His Majesty’s 
amour propre. ‘The Shah spoke with such evident relief when he said he was 
thankful that these suspicions were now dissipated that I feel sure he was 
speaking the truth. No sane Persian statesman could wish to be on bad 
terms with His Majesty’s Government; there have, in the past, always been 
ups and downs when either Russia or Great Britain have been in favour. 
Teymourtache said to me recently that this conception of Persian policy was 
fundamentally wrong; Persia’s only interest was to maintain the best 
relations with all her neighbours and all other countries and he hoped that, 
in the future, there would be no Persian cabinets stigmatised as pro-Russian 
or pro-English. Teymourtache has no illusions about his own country; he 
constantly says Persia is two hundred years behind the times, but that for 
Persia to progress, it is essential that she should be able to treat with all 
other nations on an equal footing. 

5. To return to the Treaty itself, I fear it may show signs in places of 
amateur handiwork; Teymourtache has no more experience than I have in 
making customs conventions and I realise that the Protocol to the Treaty is 
so worded that it might conceivably bear two interpretations and it may 
eventually be necessary to add some explanatory note. 

6. As regards the safeguards, I venture to think they are, on the whole, 
more satisfactory than some months ago was ever expected. The law has, in 
certain important particulars, been made to fit the safeguards, notably in 
that relating to imprisonment. In fact, for misdemeanours punishable with 
up to two months imprisonment, there is no need for a British subject to go 
to prison at all if he has enough money to pay the fine. I regret that it was 
not possible to obtain something more satisfactory to the Government of 
India in the matter of personal status jurisdiction for Moslem subjects 
although, if the Indian Government should be prepared to grant reciprocity, 
British Moslem subjects in Persia could be made subject to their national 
courts. It is noteworthy that, in the Franco-Persian provisional treaty 
signed on May roth [11th],3 subjection to their national Courts in matters of 
personal status is reciprocally agreed to. 

7. In regard to Imperial Airways, I can only hope that when the represen- 
tative of the Company comes out, he will find the Minister of Court reasonable. 


2 The treaty of peace and friendship of February 1828 between Persia and Russia is 
printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 15, pp. 669-75. 

3 This provisional agreement with related exchange of notes of May 10-11 is printed in 
League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. lxxxii, pp. 43-55. 
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I can not believe that His Excellency will go back on his word, although it 
may be that the Persian Government will try to make Imperial Airways pay 
fairly heavily for the use of the Government aerodromes. I shall, in any case, 
leave a letter of personal introduction to Teymourtache for Mr. Woods- 
Humphrey [szc].4 

8. As to Persian Gulf questions, with the exception of the Quarantine 
Doctors, about which I am writing separately,’ I must rely on the assurance 
of the Minister that he will do his best to see that ‘rien ne soit brusqué’ until 
these questions can be gone into in the autumn. As I have previously stated, 
thanks to Teymourtache, the trouble recently created at Abadan by the 
Minister of Finance has now almost entirely been undone. 

g. In conclusion, may I be allowed to express my respectful thanks for the 
consideration which you have shown me during these negotiations. My 
task was rendered much easier by the discretion which you were good 
enough to allow me. 

10. I beg leave, on behalf of myself and my staff, to express my thanks for 
the generous appreciation of our work, contained in your telegram No. 1276 
of the 11th May. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Curve 


4 Mr. Woods Humphery was General Manager of Imperial Airways. 
5’ Tchran despatch No. 251 of May 21 is not printed. 
6 Not printed. 


No. 392 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Stonehewer-Bird ( feddah) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [E 2638/2068/91] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1928, 3.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 34! (of May 15th: Negotiations with Ibn Saud). 

Following for Clayton. 

You are authorised to adopt third alternative namely suspending negotia- 
tions and making communication to Ibn Saud on the lines you propose. 

I am glad to note last paragraph of your telegram and feel sure that you 
will continue on those lines as much as possible. 


1 No. 387. 
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No. 393 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed May 21, 1.20 p.m.) 


No. 37 Telegraphic [E 2668/2068/91} 


JEDDAH, May 21, 1928, II a.m. 

Following from Clayton. 

My telegram No. 34 and your telegram No. 26.! 

In agreement with Ibn Saud I have suspended conversations on written 
understanding that during period of suspension each side agrees to take no 
offensive action and to do everything in its power to prevent its tribes from 
committing acts of aggression and to arrange that should any untoward 
incident occur immediate communication will take place between the two 
governments in order to prevent any misunderstanding. 

I have agreed with Ibn Saud on text of a communiqué to be published 
simultaneously by governments concerned and will cable its text later.? 


Ends.3 
Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Bagdad, Jerusalem, Cairo and 


Bushire No. 63. 


1 Nos. 387 and 392 respectively. 

2 This communiqué, issued by the Colonial Office on May 22, is printed in The Times, 
May 23, 1928, p. 15. 

3 In a memorandum of June 18 reporting further on his mission to Jeddah, Sir G. Clayton 
stated in particular: ‘Before a decision can be reached as to whether or not conversations 
should be resumed, due consideration should be given to the three points put forward by 
Ibn Sa’ud as a basis for a settlement. The first relates to the posts themselves. To the last, 
Ibn Sa’ud maintained that the demolition of the posts at Busaiya, Sulman and Shabika, 
and the withdrawal of their garrisons was a sine qua non for the restoration of peace on the 
border. He argued that the habits and the mentality of the nomad tribes were such that 
the erection of a post at a water-point in the desert, even if built for peaceful purposes, was 
equivalent in their minds to a denial, or at any rate a serious restriction, of access to the 
water. He gave me to understand in the most friendly but explicit terms that, if the posts 
were maintained, he would have to decline all responsibility for the maintenance of peace. 
His tone was never offensive or menacing, but was consistently firm. He kept repeating 
that it was precisely the question of desert fortifications which had dictated his refusal to 
ratify the Muhammara Convention, until Sir Percy Cox had offered him a guarantee 
against the construction of posts in the desert. He stated on more than one occasion that 
if doubt were cast on the validity of his interpretation of Article 3 of the Protocol of Uqair, 
he would beg His Majesty’s Government to search among their records of what took place 
at the Conference of Uqair, in order to verify the accuracy of his contention. He declared 
that he, for his part, was prepared to offer his records for inspection. 

“The second relates to the incursions into Najd of cars and aeroplanes from Iraq. Ibn 
Sa’ud contended that the mere crossing of the frontier by forces from Iraq was a breach of 
his sovereignty as recognised in the Treaty of Jedda, and a violation of Article 6 of the 
Bahra Agreement [of November 1, 1925, between Iraq and Nejd, printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 121, pp. 950-3]. He argued that the action of the cars and aero- 
planes had so inflamed his people that even those whom he had detailed to punish the 
authors of the attack on Busaiya had turned on him and loudly demanded reprisals. It 
was then and only then that the movement began which led to the concentration of some 
60,000 men from all tribes, even the most law-abiding, for a retaliatory attack on Iraq, 
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which only with the greatest trouble he had succeeded in preventing. He demanded an 


explicit assurance in writing from His Majesty’s Government to the effect that Article 6 
included Imperial as well as Iraqi forces. 


“The third relates to the question of the surrender of fugitives from justice. Ibn Sa’ud 
declares that discipline cannot be effectively enforced in the open desert so long as culprits 
are at liberty to cross the frontier and take refuge in an adjoining territory where his forces 
are precluded (by Article 6 of the Bahra Agreement) from pursuing them. He had always 
felt, and now more than ever, that it was essential for the proper enforcement of discipline 
that the Governments of Iraq and Najd should mutually undertake to surrender fugitives 


from justice, and he pressed that an agreement to that effect should be the condition of any 
settlement. 


‘Considerable progress was made in the discussion of other questions affecting Iraq and 
Trans-Jordan, such as Extradition and Bon Voisinage agreements, the liquidation of past 
raids, and the appointment of accredited representatives. But in view of the deadlock over 


the question of the posts I did not find it possible or desirable to proceed to any final 
agreement.’ 


No. 394 


Sir W. Tyrrell! to Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) 
No. 322 [E 2376/16/44] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 4, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Your Excellency’s despatch No. 211? (57/24/28) of 
May ist, relative to Turkish restrictions on foreign trading interests, I con- 
sider that in the special circumstances you were fully justified in suspending 
action on the instructions contained in paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 1123 
of February 17th. The proposal to invoke the minority clauses of the Treaty 
of Lausanne on behalf of British commercial interests may, in view of the 
considerations set forth by you and by Mr. Knox in his despatches Nos. 174 
and 177,4 be regarded as indefinitely postponed. 

2. I also approve generally the course of action suggested in paragraph 5 
of your despatch. As regards the point raised in paragraph 5 (d), in connexion 
with the effect of the statements made by the Turkish delegates at 
Lausanne, it may be observed that the encouraging statements made by the 
Turkish delegates can hardly, from a legal point of view, be regarded as 
more than the expression of ‘pious aspirations’ and cannot be used to increase 
or alter the extent of the Turkish obligations as expressed in the Treaty 
itself. They may, however, as you say, be employed for what they are worth 
in support of unofficial representations to the Turkish Government. 

3. As regards the questions raised in paragraphs 6 and 7, I am advised that 
Turkey, having incurred by treaty certain obligations affecting the nationals 
of other Powers, is obliged to implement her signature by action consistent 
therewith, and an international tribunal would hold that the overriding of a 


t Sir W. Tyrrell was in charge of the Foreign Office during Sir A. Chamberlain’s absence 
at Geneva. 


2 No. 376. 3 No. 340. 4 Nos. 354-5. 
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treaty obligation by municipal legislation is contrary to the principles of 
international law. The application of this general rule may, however, vary 
in particular cases. It should be borne in mind that the special question now 
at issue is that of the ‘established rights’ of particular individuals. If such an 
individual has an established right to engage in a particular profession or 
industry and the Turkish Government or authorities make that profession or 
industry a monopoly in which Turks only may be employed, there is then a 
breach of Turkey’s treaty obligations as regards the individual in question, 
Turkish official action having rendered it impossible for him to continue in 
that particular profession or employment. If, however, Turkish action has 
been confined to reducing, by indirect means, the number of foreigners 
engaged in particular classes of activity, without rendering it impossible for 
them to continue to engage in them, it would probably be impossible to 
establish a breach of a treaty obligation as regards any particular individual, 
as it could not be shown that the action of the Turkish Government had 
rendered it zmpossible for him to exercise his acquired rights. In such cases 
representations based, not on any alleged violation of a treaty right, but on 
such other considerations as may secm most likely to be effective, would 
appear to have a greater chance of success. 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MONTEAGLE 


No. 395 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 25) 
No. 296 [E 3218/43/44) 
CONSTANTINOPLE, June 18, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy! of a despatch which I have 
received from His Majesty’s Consul at Mersina regarding an Italian Consular 
appointment at Adalia and pointing out the change which has taken place 
during the last two years in the Italian attitude towards Turkey. 

2. When, in November, 1926, two members of my Staff visited Cilicia,? 
the Italian Consul General at Mersina was at no pains to hide his belief that 
at no distant date the flag of Savoy would be waving in the fertile Cilician 
plain, and there was ample evidence that Turkey was aware of, and ready if 
necessary to counter, these designs. Now, as Mr. Chafy reports, his Italian 
colleague has completely changed his tune and by the recent pact? the lion 
and the lamb have lain down together. Nor is the change of feeling confined 
to Cilicia. The Turks are inordinately pleased at having scotched the Italian 


1 Mersina despatch No. 44 of June 13 is not printed. 


2 See Volume II, No. 453. 
3 The Italian-Turkish treaty of neutrality, conciliation, and judicial settlement signed on 


May 30, 1928, is printed with protocol in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 129, pp. 763-7. 
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menace, references of the most friendly nature to Italy and to Signor Musso- 
linit appear almost daily in the Government Press, and there is much talk of 
Turco-Italian economic co-operation. Everything indeed goes to show that 
the recent agreement has opened the door for considerable Italian economic 
expansion in this country and it will be surprising if Italian enterprise does not 
take full advantage of this opportunity. 
I have, &c., 
GeorcGE R. CLERK 


4 Chief of the Italian Government and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 396 


Note from Sir A. Chamberlain to the Italian Ambassador 


No. E 3147/80/91 [E 3147/60/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 23, 1928 
Your Excellency, 

On the roth June Your Excellency was so good as to inform this depart- 
ment of the action taken by the Italian Government with a view to inducing 
the Imam of the Yemen to reconsider his attitude as regards the evacuation of 
the territory of the Aden Protectorate occupied by him. You also made 
certain enquiries as to the future intentions of His Majesty’s Government and 
as to the position of Italian subjects resident in the Yemen.!? 

2. I desire in the first place to assure you that His Majesty’s Government 
warmly appreciate the attitude of the Italian Government in this matter and 
the efforts made by them to promote a satisfactory and pacific settlement. 

3. As regards the future, it is hoped that the air action which, as the 
Italian Government have been informed, will be taken if the Imam persists 
in his refusal to evacuate the town of Dala, will be successful in securing the 
fulfilment by the Imam of this condition.2 His Majesty’s Government are 
most anxious to prevent any avoidable risk to foreigners resident in the Ye- 
men, and have already taken steps to convey a warning to the inhabitants of 
areas liable to air attack. Should further operations unfortunately prove 
unavoidable, His Majesty’s Government will not fail to inform the Italian 
Government in advance.3 

I have, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MONTEAGLE 

1 Signor Bordonaro’s communication, which he asked to be considered as oral, is not 
printed. It followed closely the instructions printed in I Documenti Diplomatic Italtant, 
Settima Serie, vol. vi, pp. 361-2. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 100 to Rome of June 15 had instructed Sir R. Graham to 
inform the Italian Government of the warning given to the Imam in connexion with the 
extension of the truce as described by Mr. Amery in his statement on July 2 printed in 
Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 219, cols. 950-1. 

3 For documents relating to further communications of July 5 and 13 exchanged between 
the Italian and British Governments see J Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. 


vi, pp. 389-90 and 417 respectively. 
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No. 397 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Parr' ( Tehran) 
No. 387 [£ 3847/47/34) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 27, 1928 
Sir, 

This afternoon I received a visit from the Persian Minister of the Court, 
who has come to this country for a few days’ holiday. He was accompanied 
by Hovhannes Khan. 

2. I took the opportunity of congratulating him on his Government having 
acquired judicial and tariff autonomy, and expressed my conviction that this 
consummation of Persia’s wish was due in very great measure to the initiative 
and broadmindedness of His Highness. Taimourtache interrupted me to 
remark that all the credit was due to the Shah. I admitted that I was fully 
mindful of a conversation between His Majesty and Sir R. Clive some months 
ago when the idea of negotiations had first been mooted and when His 
Majesty had suggested that they should be conducted with his Minister of the 
Court.? I felt convinced, however, that much of the progress since attained 
was due to His Highness’s initiative. 

g. We then passed on to the question of treaty revision, and I alluded to the 
sympathy felt by His Majesty’s Government with the desire of the Persian 
Government to replace the treaty signed in Paris in 1857 by a more modern 
instrument. On the occasion of the resumption of the negotiations in the 
autumn, I felt sure that it would be possible to agree on a general treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation without letting local difficulties obscure 
the issue. 

4. When the subject of Iraq came up, I assured His Highness that we were 
anxious to find a way of bringing about normal relations between Persia and 
Iraq which would not conflict with the amour-propre of either side, and in- 
formed him that the question was engaging the sympathetic attention of 
His Majesty’s Government in consultation with that of Iraq. His Highness 
remarked that he was being perpetually bombarded with complaints from 
his nationals resident in Iraq who had no confidence in the Sunni courts 
where religious prejudice placed them at a disadvantage. Their wish, there- 
fore, was to see the institution of Shiah courts or, if that were not possible, to 
be able to appeal to the cour de cassation in which were European judges. I 
pointed out to Taimourtache that in cases where a small body of foreigners 
is in question it is possible to take remedial measures, but, as regards Persians 
in Iraq, they numbered between 200,000 and 300,000 souls and thus formed 
a big enclave. The matter was, however, being examined by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, who dealt with Iraq. 

5. The Minister of the Court stated that he and the Persian Government 
felt strongly regarding the unsatisfactory position of the Shatt-el-Arab, where 
the question of the delimitation of the frontier militated severely to the detri- 

1 Counsellor in charge of H.M. Legation at Tehran during the absence on leave of Sir 
R. Clive. 2 See No. 326. 
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ment of Persian interests. I pointed out that His Majesty’s Government were 
not prepared to reconsider the decisions come to some fifteen years ago but 
that, so far as practical politics were at issue, they were prepared to see 
whether some working arrangement satisfactory to both parties might not 
be reached, possibly by the inclusion on the Basra Port Trust of a Persian 
representative. 

6. I then alluded to the question of trans-Persian flights by the machines 
of Imperial Airways. My impression was that His Highness had come to 
a general agreement with Sir R. Clive on the subject, but, according to 
my latest information, certain regulations were being included in the 
agreement which might be described as arduous and almost impossible of 
realisation—for instance, it was impossible in the present development of 
flying to avoid a deviation of more than 3 kilom. on a compass bearing. 
Taimourtache replied that when he had seen the representative of Imperial 
Airways at Tehran some points had been brought to His Highness’s notice 
and he at once made the necessary amendments. With regard to this 
difficulty about deviating from a given course, nothing had been said by Mr. 
G. E. Woods Humphery, and I must excuse him if he had not dealt with diff- 
culties of a technical nature which had not been pointed out by the local British 
expert. I agreed. It was finally suggested that the matter should be pursued 
further by His Highness in conversation with Sir R. Clive and my office. 

7. We then came to a matter which has been causing me considerable 
anxiety, namely, the faulty French version of two paragraphs in the notes 
exchanged concerning the position of the British Dominions in relation to 
the recently signed treaty.3 I explained how the present French wording did 
not make sense, and expressed my hope that in these circumstances His 
Highness would be ready to insert an amendment. I was disappointed. He 
assured me that it would be impossible to induce the Majlis to accept any 
other form of words, and added that he had not hitherto realised the intricate 
composition of the British Empire and the separate position in which the 
Dominions appeared to find themselves; he began to wonder how it would 
be possible to know whether goods from one part of the Empire were from 
territory enjoying treatment granted by the treaty or not. I then suggested 
that in case of absolute necessity it might be preferable to delete the peccant 
paragraphs, and here again His Highness disappointed me by expressing 
his inability to meet me in this matter. This is the present position, and 
endeavours will be made to overpersuade His Highness in conversations 
which are to take place at the Foreign Office in the near future. 

8. The above is a bricf summary of a somewhat desultory conversation 
which lasted more than two hours and during which I was at some disadvan- 
tage in endeavouring to follow His Highness’s meaning. While his knowledge 
of French is undoubtedly good, the weakness of his voice rendered his remarks 
on several occasions practically incomprehensible. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
3 For a summary of previous correspondence on this point see No. 403 below. 
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No. 398 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 8, 9 a.m.) 


No. 68 Telegraphic [E 3912/2068/91] 


JEDDAH, August 7, 1928, 2 p.m. 

(Following from Sir G. Clayton. ?) 

Negotiations with Ibn Saud were opened on the 2nd instant and are now 
practically concluded without agreement being arrived at over question 
of posts. 

He continues to maintain that his interpretation of article 3 of protocol 
of Uqair is the correct one and that he is unable to agree to any other. He 
has in no way receded from his original attitude namely that only solution 
lies in removal of posts. I have used all the arguments and inducements at my 
disposal but have failed to move him. Suwaidi! who has had interviews with 
him and with his advisers has also been unsuccessful. 

With regard to extract of [sic]? ‘Bon Voisinage’ recognition and other 
subsidiary questions I informed Ibn Saud at the outset that both Iraq and 
Trans-Jordania were prepared to discuss and conclude agreements and that 
His Majesty’s Government were warmly in favour of conclusion of such 
agreements but that it was obviously impossible to conclude them unless a 
satisfactory settlement of question of posts were to be arrived at first. 

I am informing Ibn Saud that on my return to London I shall report to 
His Majesty’s Government and ask them to send him a formal communica- 
tion in the sense of what I have verbally expressed to him as being their 
considered and final opinion. I am giving him to understand that until he 
receives that communication the modus vivendi which was agreed upon 
when conversations were suspended last May must remain in force and will 
not be held by His Majesty’s Government to have terminated until their 
official intimation of its termination will have reached him. I shall telegraph 
to you more fully on this point and give you my general appreciation of 
the situation before I sail. © 

I shall sail for Port Sudan on August 9th and thence embark on Bibby 
Line s.s. ‘Cheshire’ for Marseilles arriving in London about August 2tst. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 68; repeated to Bagdad and Jerusalem 
No. 142. 


1 Traq Minister for Education. 
2 The text here should probably read ‘. . . to extradition,’ &c.: cf. No. 393, note 3. 
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No. 399 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Jeddah) to Lord Cushendun' 
(Received August 10, 9 a.m.) 


No. 70 Telegraphic [E 3951/2068/91] 


JEDDAH, August 9, 1928, 2 p.m. 

Following from Sir G, Clayton. 

1. In continuation of my telegram No. 68? of August 7th I had last inter- 
view with Ibn Saud yesterday and he did not change his attitude. 

2. No definite result has therefore been achieved but I am impressed by 
absence of any sign of hostility or unfriendliness and I am convinced that he 
is sincerely anxious to avoid any serious trouble on frontier and will do his 
utmost to prevent it. The main consideration which is influencing him is 
obviously the attitude of his people and he hopes doubtless that his refusal 
to come to terms will be of assistance to him in consolidating his authority 
and preventing any serious outbreak. I fully realise that Iraq government 
must first think of defence of their people and that constant vigilance and 
perhaps special preparations will be necessary to ensure this. But I consider 
it essential that terms of suspension agreed upon last May should be observed 
with utmost strictness until they are definitely terminated in a formal com- 
munication to Ibn Saud by His Majesty’s Government, as a result of my 
report when I reach London. Moreover, I am of opinion that even after 
this termination policy should be to observe strict terms of existing agree- 
ments and give no cause for complaint to Nejd government. In this way any 
trouble that may arise will be due to them and will put Ibn Saud and his 
government obviously in the wrong. 

g. There will almost certainly be effervescence and probably some raids 
in the autumn season, but I hope they will be treated strictly in accordance 
with provisions of existing treaties unless they are so scrious and continuous 
as to render abnormal action inevitable or unless a definite attack on Iraq 
should develop. I believe that with exercise [of] patience and forebearance 
[stc] there is a reasonable chance of the situation returning to normal in the 
course of a few months, whereas any provocative action will certainly make 
matters worse and possibly lead to an explosion. 

4. I have informed Nejd government that Iraq government reserve their 
rights in regard to compensation for attack on Busaiyah and that as regards 
subsequent raids they will in due course submit claims to be dealt with in 
accordance with provisions of Bahra agreement. 

5. I have thought it best not to agree upon any joint communiqué and 
thus perhaps tie the hands of His Majesty’s Government and Iraq govern- 
ment. The Hejaz and Nejd governments have out of courtesy shown me 


1 The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was Acting Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs during the absence through illness of Sir A. Chamberlain, who returned to the 
Foreign Office on November 27. 

2 No. 398. 
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draft of what they propose to insert in local press.3 It is unobjectionable 

and they express the hope that similar announcements in London and 

Bagdad will be moderate and non-provocative. I sail for Port Sudan this 

morning. Suwaidi and his staff leave tomorrow by khedivial mail for Suez. 
6. Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Bagdad, Jerusalem 145. 


3 This communiqué is cited in the account of Sir G. Clayton’s present conversations 
printed in Report on Iraq for 1928, pp. 35-6. 


No. 400 
Lord Cushendun to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 1255 [E 4990/80/91) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s despatch No. 879! of July 
16th, enclosing copies of correspondence with the Italian Ambassador 
relative to the possible resumption of negotiations with the Imam Yahia of 
the Yemen, I transmit to Your Excellency the accompanying copy of a letter? 
which was addressed on September rst by the Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief to the Imam, enquiring whether the Imam would consider the suita- 
bility of sending a responsible Minister to confer with him at Aden regarding 
the terms of a settlement.3 

2. I shall be glad if you will inform the Italian Government of the sub- 
stance of this letter, adding for their information that the Imam has replied 
indicating his willingness to send a representative to Aden on certain con- 
ditions and that the Resident has replied to his letter by a proposal that in 
the preliminary negotiations the question of the settlement of the boundary 
should be the sole matter for discussion. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
H. J. SevMour 


1 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to Rome 
copies of the communications referred to in No. 396, note 3. 

2 This letter from Sir S. Symes, British Resident and Commander-in-Chief at Aden, is 
not printed. 

3 For a summary of British proposals in this connexion in a statement by Lord Onslow, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War, on November 28 see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., 
H. of L., vol. xxii, cols. 349-50. 
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No. 401 
Mr. Parr (Tehran) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 20) 


No. 467 [E 5503/35/34] 
Confidential TEHRAN, November 3, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of an interesting 
despatch which His Majesty’s Consul at Shiraz has addressed to the Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf.! I agree with Mr. Chick that the political 
aspect of the Soviet Government’s trading and shipping activities in the 
Persian Gulf and its hinterland 1s worthy of attention. I presume that Sir 
Lionel Haworth will suggest what steps he considers most appropriate to 
meet and check, insofar as may be possible, the propaganda which the 
Soviets may conduct on both the Persian and the Arab coasts of the Gulf. 

2. Mr. Chick refers to the facilities granted by the Persian Government 
for the payment in Tehran of the duty leviable on Russian goods landed in 
the Gulf ports from Russian vessels. On first receipt of this information I 
made a point of ascertaining that such dues would in effect be paid to the 
credit of the Southern Customs and that the lien of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Southern customs was in no way affected. The General Mana- 
ger of the Imperial Bank of Persia with whom I discussed the matter seemed 
In no way concerned with the facilities granted but it is of course open to me 
to notify the Persian Government that similar privileges for British firms 
might be claimed by His Majesty’s Legation at a future date if any advantage 
is to be gained thereby. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. PARR 


1 Shiraz despatch No. 861 of October 20 to Sir L. Haworth is not printed. Mr. Chick 
stated in particular: “There can be no longer any doubt that the objcctive of the move 
down through Persia of the Soviet trading, banking, and now shipping, organisations 1s, 
politically, to make a hole in the established British position in South Persia and the Gulf 
region and unsettle the minds of the inhabitants in regard to it... . The impression I derive 
from what I have observed at Shiraz in the past few months is that this “‘push’’ south 1s 
political, not commercial; that it is inspired by hostility to Great Britain, and that it is not 
meant to stop short at the Persian ports, but to establish points of contact with the Arab 
coast as well. I am inclined to think also that it is intended to place Bolshevik propaganda 
in closer touch with the western flank of India.’ 


No. 402 


Lord Cushendun to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 528 [& 5315/3164/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 7, 1928 

Sir, 
You were authorised in the course of your conversations with the 
Persian Minister of the Court last April to inform him that His Majesty’s 
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Government, while strongly resenting the arbitary methods which the Persian 
Finance Minister had recently seen fit to employ, were prepared to discuss 
in a friendly and reasonable spirit such questions connected with the Persian 
Gulf as his Government were legitimately entitled to raise. His Majesty’s 
Government were convinced that British interests in the Gulf, important 
as these interests are, were in no way incompatible with Persian sovereignty 
and national aspirations: on the contrary, it was to the direct advantage of 
both nations to co-operate closely and effectively in such matters as the 
suppression of slavery and of the arms traffic, and the protection and peace- 
ful regulation of lawful commerce: His Majesty’s Government therefore 
expected the Persian Government to agree to discuss these matters in a 
friendly and reasonable spirit, and in the meantime to undertake not to seek 
in any way to overthrow or undermine the existing state of affairs.! 

2. The Minister of the Court agreed to discuss Persian Gulf questions on 
your return to Tehran in the autumn, and he gave you a written undertaking, 
in a personal letter dated the roth May, that pending these discussions he 
would do his best to prevent any sudden change in the status quo.2, I do not 
propose here to enter into the question whether this undertaking has since 
been carried out faithfully, but there are many recent indications that the 
Persian Government have adopted a deliberate provocative policy of chal- 
lenging British supremacy throughout the Gulf. They have reasserted their 
previous claims to the islands of Bahrein and have brought them officially 
to the knowledge of the League of Nations; the seizure by a Persian customs 
dhow of an Arab boat off Tamb Island in July was followed by the revival 
of the Persian claims to the islands of Tamb and Abu Musa; in May the 
Persian Government despatched suddenly, and without previous discussions 
with the British Legation, Persian doctors to replace the British personnel of 
the Quarantine Service in Persian Gulf ports; an abortive attempt in Septem- 
ber to occupy Basidu and to arrest the British caretaker 1s reported, despite 
the professed ignorance of the Persian Acting Foreign Minister, to have been 
planned in accordance with instructions from Tehran; and I have now learnt 
that instructions were recently sent from Tehran to the provincial authorities 
that the natives of Koweit, Muscat and Trucial Oman are until further notice 
to be regarded as Persian subjects. All these incidents, to which others 
could be added, leave little room for doubt that it is the considered policy of 
the present Persian Government to extend Persian authority and influence, 
at the expense of British authority and influence, throughout the Gulf, and 
even on the Arabian shore. 

g. You are aware from the recent meetings of the sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence,3 which you attended before your departure 
from London, of the desire of His Majesty’s Government to secure if possible 
a general comprehensive agreement with Persia by direct negotiation. 
They feel that, while maintaining a firm attitude upon the measures necessary 
to maintain essential British interests, it may prove possible by a process of 


1 See No. 371. 2 See Nos. 373 and 385. 
3 Cf. Volume VI, Appendix I, paragraph 41. 
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give and take, and without reference to the League of Nations, to secure a 
comprehensive settlement of all the many questions which still remain un- 
settled between Great Britain and Persia. It is my object in the present 
despatch to indicate the nature of such a settlement by enumerating the 
desiderata of His Majesty’s Government and those concessions which they are 
prepared to offer to the Persian Government in return. 

4. In general, His Majesty’s Government are fully prepared to carry out 
their undertaking to discuss in a friendly and reasonable spirit those questions 
which the Persian Government are legitimately entitled to raise, that is to 
say, those connected with Persia and the Persian coast of the Gulf. But they 
are not prepared to admit Persian pretensions on the Arabian coast. During 
the forthcoming negotiations you will bear in mind that it is an essential 
part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to defend the sheikhs of the 
Arabian coast against the claims of the Persian Government. 

5. The arrogant Persian claim to sovereignty over the islands of Bahrein, 
for example, is one which has constantly been repudiated by His Majesty’s 
Government. It has recently acquired a new importance owing to the fact 
that it has been brought by Persia to the official knowledge of the League of 
Nations. In the interests of the independent sheikhs of the islands, whose 
ancestors have ruled Bahrein for the last 150 years and who have appointed 
His Majesty’s Government their agents in this matter, it is most desirable to 
secure a decision which will finally dispose of the Persian claim internationally. 
During your negotiations with the Persian Government you should refuse to 
treat their claim as open to discussion, and should press for its withdrawal 
from the League of Nations as part of the general settlement. At the same 
time you will bear in mind the great importance of Bahrein from the point of 
view of an air route along the Arabian shore of the Gulf. 

6. Nor can His Majesty’s Government admit the possibility of any con- 
cession in respect of the Persian claims to the islands of Tamb and Abu 
Musa. The islands of Tamb, Abu Musa and Sirr1 are claimed by the Trucial 
Chiefs of Shargah, as representatives of the Jowasimi Arab chiefs, one section 
of whom in the 18th century established themselves by force or alliance at 
Lingah and elsewhere in South Persia. The Persian claim to the islands has 
in the past been based on the fact that the Jowasimi Arab Sheikhs of Lingah 
(under whose adminstrative control the islands were for many years prior 
to 1887), had for long been Persian subjects governing Lingah as Persian 
officials; the Persian Government suggested that it was in this capacity that 
they had administered the islands, which had thereby become Persian 
territory. The Jowasimi Sheikhs of Shargah, however, maintain that when 
the Governors of Lingah administered the islands it was only in their capacity 
as Jowasimi Sheikhs, and this view is one which has been accepted not only 
by His Majesty’s Government, but apparently also by the Persian Jowasimi 
themselves. With regard to Sirri, the effective occupation by Persia of that 
island since 1887, and the tacit acquiescence of His Majesty’s Government 
in that occupation make it difficult at this stage effectively to dispute the 
Persian claim; but His Majesty’s Government have never admitted that 
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claim and you may perhaps find it possible in your negotiations with the 
Persian Government to make use of the Shargah claim to the island for 
bargaining purposes. With regard to Tamb and Abu Musa, which have been 
the property of the Arab sheikhs for more than 150 years, there seems little 
doubt that the Persian claim to the islands can be repudiated and that 
the legal title of the Sheikhs of Shargah is the better. The satisfactory dis- 
posal of this matter is important in view of its immediate reaction on the 
Trucial coast and the wider reaction from disturbances in that region on 
Mahommedan feeling in India. Its importance from its possible reactions 
on the relations of the Trucial Chiefs with Ibn Saud 1s hardly less great. You 
should therefore insist on the claims of the Trucial Chiefs to the islands of 
Tamb and Abu Musa. 

7. It is not impossible that the Persians may attempt to prejudice this 
issue by a forcible occupation of these islands; but instructions are being issued 
to the senior naval officer in the Gulf that the status quo is to be maintained, 
and that he is to prevent, in the last resort by using force, the occupation by 
Persia of Tamb and Abu Musa. 

8. The island of Henjam, where the existing stocks of coal and recreational 
facilities for His Majesty’s ships in the Persian Gulf are at present maintained, 
has been recognised by His Majesty’s Government on several occasions as a 
Persian possession, and the British position in the island turns solely, in law, 
on the concession granted in 1868 for a telegraph station. That concession in 
terms permitted only the erection and maintenance of certain specified 
buildings and the retention of a specified staff for telegraph purposes. The 
wireless station subsequently erected, the naval coaling depot, the naval 
canteen and recreation grounds, all established since 1912, represent, in 
fact, an encroachment by His Majesty’s Government for which legal justifica- 
tion could not be pleaded. The maintenance of the facilities at present 
enjoyed in Henjam is, however, of the highest importance to His Majesty’s 
ships in the Gulf, and you will use your utmost endeavours to secure the 
continued enjoyment there—for the longest possible period with a minimum 
of twenty-five years—of the facilities required. These facilities are not 
extensive in character, and it is important to avoid the use of such a mislead- 
ing term as ‘a naval base.’ It is only as a depot for fuel and for stores, and 
as a site for a canteen and recreation grounds for the crews of His Majesty’s 
ships that His Majesty’s Government wish to make use of Henjam. 

g. The British station at Basidu cannot be regarded as British territory, 
and an absolute claim to the concession, 1n the face of a desire on the part of 
Persia to resume it, could scarcely be maintained by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government have occupied Basidu 
without protest for over a century, since 1822, and undisturbed and un- 
questioned possession for so long a period can undoubtedly be regarded as 
giving a very strong prescriptive right to continued occupancy on the terms 
on which the occupation has hitherto proceeded. Basidu is not, however, 
regarded as in any way a satisfactory substitute for Henjam, whether from 
the point of view of navigational convenience or climate, and His Majesty’s 
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Government are prepared to relinquish their prescriptive rights at Basidu 
provided that they can obtain their desiderata at Henjam. 

10. Another question which the Persian Government may be expected to 
raise in the course of the negotiations is the possibility of abrogating the 
Anglo-Persian Slavery Convention of 1882, which they have already stated 
to be, in their opinion, derogatory to Persia’s dignity. The slave traffic, 
however, still persists in the Gulf, in spite of the preventive measures en- 
forced by His Majesty’s Government, and a relaxation of those measures 
would inevitably result in its recrudescence on an extensive scale. The 
Persian Government themselves are powerless to suppress it. His Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, while they would welcome such co-operation as 
Persia is able and willing to afford, are unable to surrender their rights under 
the 1882 convention of searching and detaining Persian merchant vessels on 
the high seas, though they would be willing, if desired, to consider the modi- 
fication of the form of the convention to meet Persian susceptibilities. You 
will realise, however, that it is impossible in this matter to grant Persia full 
reciprocity, for it is essential that vessels flying the British flag shall retain 
their present immunity from search on the high seas by Persian vessels. 
Generally speaking, moreover, it is important that no substantial relaxation 
of preventive measures shall take place in the Gulf, and that preventive 
action in the Gulf shall, so far as possible, remain in the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government. If the Persian Government raise the question, you should 
endeavour in the first instance to secure an agreement on the basis of a 
modernisation of the form while retaining the essential matter of the 1882 
convention, the keynote of the new convention being that Persia, being 
desirous of putting down the slave traffic, has secured the naval assistance of 
His Majesty’s Government, instead of, as at present, that an unwilling Persia 
is being forced to suppress the slave traffic by pressure from His Majesty’s 
Government. Should some further concession be necessary, His Majesty’s 
Government might be prepared to abandon the right which they at present 
enjoy of searching vessels in Persian territorial waters. The effect of such a 
concession would be to leave the policing of Persian waters exclusively to 
Persia, but it is probably beyond Persia’s powers at present to carry out even 
this small part of the necessary preventive measures. 

11. On the other hand, a concession by which His Majesty’s Government 
should abandon their right to search Persian vessels on the high seas, thereby 
restricting their search of such vessels to Arab waters, would be in the highest 
degree objectionable, as amounting to a virtual abandonment zn toto of the 
1882 convention, while the loss of power to search suspected Persian vessels 
on the high seas would necessarily curtail the effectiveness of His Majesty’s 
ships in keeping down the slave traffic. In view of Persia’s present impotence 
to substitute effective preventive slavery measures of her own for those at 
present enforced by British ships, His Majesty’s Government would be pre- 
pared to consider the propriety of invoking the assistance of the League 
of Nations in the general interests of civilisation, should Persia adopt an 
unreasonable attitude and reject a compromise on the lines set forth in 
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paragraph 10 above. The adoption of this course will equally be considered 
in the event of an unilateral denunciation by Persia of the 1882 convention. 

12. If, as seems inevitable, the Persian Government raise the question of 
the modification or cancellation of the 1882 Slavery Convention in the 
course of the negotiations, you will be guided by the views expressed above, 
and, in general, endeavour to maintain the substance of the 1882 convention 
in the form most acceptable to the Persian Government. 

13. The lighting and buoying of the Gulf is at present satisfactorily carried 
out under arrangements made by the Government of India, and it has been 
almost entirely to British activity that the larger vessels using the Gulf, of 
which the overwhelming majority are British, are indebted for the existing 
aids to navigation. The Persian Government have never been in a position 
to maintain an effective service, and it is not to be believed that they can be 
relied upon to pay for and efficiently to maintain one now. It is indispensable, 
in the interests of the shipping of all nations, that His Majesty’s Government 
shall retain the responsibility for lighting and buoying the Gulf. The present 
position is, however, open to attack by Persia from two directions. Firstly, 
many lights and buoys maintained by the Government of India lie 1n limits 
unquestionably Persian, such as those at Bushire, Jask, Bunder Abbas, Kishm, 
Henjam and Qais. Secondly, the service is financed by dues collected from 
vessels, other than Government vessels and local sailing craft, entering not 
only Basra but also Abadan, which is Persian territory, though the anchorage 
is technically in Iraq. It would not therefore be surprising if Persia raised 
the question and refused to admit the right of British control in Persian 
waters. If the Persian Government raise this question, you will endeavour to 
maintain the essentials of the status quo, i.e., general British control even in 
Persian waters, but you may agree to certain face-saving concessions to 
satisfy to a certain extent Persian susceptibilities. For example, His Majesty’s 
Government would agree to the flying of the Persian flag on the Qais light- 
ship; the Persian upkeep at any rate of the unlit Bushire buoys; and a nominal 
Persian control of the services in Persian waters elsewhere. It might be 
possible, moreover, to agree to Persian representation, perhaps by the Persian 
consul, on the Bombay Advisory Committee and on the Basra Port Trust. 

14. The wireless stations at Bushire, Henjam and Lingah, which were 
erected during the war by His Majesty’s Government without consulting 
the Persian Government, are not essential for naval purposes, but they are 
valuable for the use of the mercantile marine. The minimum requirement 
is one station to work in conjunction with the station at Bahrein and in 
communication with ships at sea. In the forthcoming negotiations you 
should endeavour to secure the retention under British control of at least one 
of these stations, preferably the station at Henjam, which could be worked 
by the Indo-European Telegraph Department for the remainder of their 
concession, i1.e., until 1945. If Henjam should prove impracticable, the 
station to be retained should be at Bushire. Ifthe Persian Government agreed 
to an arrangement on these lines, His Majesty’s Government would be pre- 
pared to present to them the other two wireless stations. 
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15. You should, in the course of your negotiations, insist on Persia carrying 
out in the spirit her side of the arrangements made with Imperial Airways 
for the operation of a commercial air service across South Persia to India. 

16, There are many other questions which, although not directly connected 
with the Persian Gulf, should, if possible, be included in a comprehensive 
settlement of the nature outlined in the present despatch. For example, the 
necessity of settling the Persian debt to His Majesty’s Government and the 
many outstanding private British claims against the Persian Government has 
repeatedly been pressed upon the Persian Government in the past, although 
it has hitherto been impossible to obtain any satisfaction. Detailed proposals 
for the settlement of various outstanding telegraph questions and for the 
regularisation of the position with regard to the Duzdab Railway were put 
forward by you in January last,* but, so far as I am aware, no reply has yet 
been received. A full Commercial Treaty is to be negotiated between Great 
Britain and Persia before the roth May next, as agreed upon by the two 
Governments last May.’ Finally, there are the many difficulties in the way 
of the establishment of friendly relations between Persia and Iraq, amongst 
which are Persia’s refusal to recognise Iraq, and her desire to obtain a 
rectification of the frontier on the Shatt-el-Arab. It is desirable that all these 
questions, and any others which, in your opinion, are of importance and 
which, if still unsettled, are likely to cause friction in the future, should, in 
the general interests of Anglo-Persian relations, be settled at the same time 
as the Persian Gulf questions referred to above. 

17. During the forthcoming negotiations you will therefore press for the 
settlement of telegraph questions and of the Duzdab Railway on the lines 
previously proposed. With regard to the Duzdab Railway, you should make 
it clear that, unless a settlement is reached on the basis of the Government of 
India’s proposals, the railway or the portion of the railway on the Indian side 
of the frontier will be dismantled. You may, indeed, find it useful, in order 
to secure a satisfactory general settlement, to convey a hint to the Persian 
Government that, unless they show an accommodating disposition generally, 
this railway, which is a source of profit to them but of loss to the Government 
of India, may in any case be dismantled, even apart from the contingency 
of failure to agree upon detailed terms. 

18. His Majesty’s Government have given due consideration to the argu- 
ments recently advanced by you in London with regard to outstanding 
private and commercial claims against the Persian Government. They 
appreciate the fact that most of these claims are war claims which the Persian 
Government will never admit, and that many claimants have doubtless 
written them off altogether. They understand that such claims hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Persian Government and filed at the Legation at Tehran 
amount to a total of about £1,250,000, of which the claim of the Persian 
Railways Syndicate alone amounts to more than £230,000. They note your 
view that, if the Persian Government could be induced to pay £250,000 in 
final settlement of all these claims, this would be a satisfactory solution, and 

4 Cf. No. 335. Ss Cf. No. 382. 
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you may offer a settlement of all outstanding private and commercial 
claims, including that of the Persian Railways Syndicate, for an inclusive 
sum of £300,000, or in the last resort of £250,000. 

19. With regard to the negotiation of a new commercial treaty, I shall have 
occasion to address you in a separate despatch.® You will observe that it is 
proposed, in deference to the Persian Government’s wishes, to cancel the 
Anglo-Persian Peace Treaty of 1857, and to relinquish the perpetual most- 
favoured-nation clause in that treaty in return for reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation provisions for a period of twenty years. His Majesty’s Government 
understand, however, that the Persian Government do not wish to bind 
themselves in their new treaties for so long a period as twenty years, and, in 
return for a satisfactory settlement of other questions, you may agree to 
accept a most-favoured-nation clause for a limited period of eight years, the 
period proposed for the new commercial treaty. 

20. The question of the Shatt-el-Arab frontier will require delicate hand- 
ling, and you should bear in mind that any concession whatever in this matter 
would have to be made not by the British Government but by Iraq. Regarded 
as a bargaining factor in your negotiations, therefore, all that His Majesty’s 
Government have to offer is their good offices with the Iraqi Government. 
Hitherto His Majesty’s Government have refused categorically to be drawn 
into a discussion of the present Iraq-Persian frontier, and have held that this 
is a matter for Persia to discuss direct with Iraq after recognition. Persia, on 
her side, has refused to recognise Iraq until her nationals in Iraq have been 
granted certain judicial privileges. It now seems certain that the Iraqi 
Government will never agree to grant Persia the special judicial privileges 
required, and it has therefore been proposed that, in return for the recogni- 
tion of Iraq by Persia and the withdrawal of the Persian claims for special 
judicial privileges, the Iraqi Government might be induced to allow the 
frontier line on the Shatt-el-Arab to be moved to the centre of the thalweg 
between Mohammerah, where Persia already possesses a water front, and 
Abadan. It has further been suggested that, simultaneously with this great 
concession, a Basra Port Trust (comparable with the Danube Commission), 
on which both Iraq and Persia would be represented, should be set up to 
regulate and control the traffic of the river. The alteration in the frontier 
and the establishment of this commission would have to be simultaneous and 
closely bound up one with the other. This proposal is one to which effect can- 
not be given without the concurrence of the Iraqi Government, who have 
not yet been approached in the matter, and you should be particularly care- 
ful to make it clear to the Persian Government that it is not one which you are 
in a position to discuss with them in detail at the present stage. If, however, 
a comprehensive settlement on the lines proposed in the present despatch 
is acceptable to Persia, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to lend 
their good offices for the realisation of the proposal mentioned above, which 
is otherwise unlikely ever to be realised, with a view to placing Perso-Iraq re- 
lations on a footing which would lead to the establishment of treaty relations. 

6 Foreign Office despatch No. 537 of November 8 to Tehran is not printed. 
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21. You will observe from a study of the preceding suggestions that the 
main concessions which His Majesty’s Government are prepared to offer in 
return for a satisfactory settlement are as follows: (i) to relinquish the most- 
favoured-nation clause in the perpetual peace treaty of 1857, and to accept 
a most-favoured-nation clause for a limited period of eight years, the period 
proposed for the new commercial treaty; (11) to relinquish their prescriptive 
rights to Basidu; (i11) to make Persia a present of two of the three wireless 
stations at Bushire, Henjam and Lingah; (iv) to offer their goodwill in any 
negotiations with Iraq for the rectification of the frontier on the Shatt-el- 
Arab. 

22. There is a further, and far more important, concession which His 
Majesty’s Government might eventually be prepared to make in return for 
a really satisfactory and comprehensive settlement. On condition of such a 
settlement, and only on that condition, they might consider favourably the 
remission of a part, or even of the whole, of the debt contracted by Persia 
during and after the war. A definite decision on this point, however, cannot 
yet be taken. 

23. You are therefore authorised to open negotiations with the Persian 
Government on the lines indicated in this despatch. There are, however, 
various aspects of the position in the Persian Gulf which have not yet been 
fully considered by His Majesty’s Government, and it is desirable that your 
negotiations should for the time being proceed slowly and tentatively. You 
will therefore confine yourself at present to preliminary discussions on some 
of the numerous points in controversy, avoiding, pending the receipt of 
further instructions, the expression of any opinion or any commitment in 
regard to the possibility mentioned in the preceding paragraph of the ulti- 
mate remission of the Persian war debt. 


Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 
. No. 403 
Lord Cushendun to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 536 [E 5335/36/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1928 
Sir, 

You are already aware that owing to a misunderstanding, due to the 
extreme haste with which the negotiations for the Anglo-Persian Tariff 
Autonomy Treaty had to be conducted last May, a serious error appears in 
paragraph 2 of your first note of the roth May regarding the position of the 
Dominion Governments in relation to that treaty, and in paragraph 2 of the 
reply from the Persian Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs.! The original 
wording of this paragraph in the form to which His Majesty’s Governments 
in the Dominions had agreed, and as conveyed to you in the enclosures of 


1 See item No. 5 in Cmd. 5054 of 1935. 
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Foreign Office despatches No. 1112 of the 6th March and No. 1993 of the 
20th April, ran as follows :— 


‘It is understood that His Britannic Majesty retains the right in respect 
of each of the Dominions mentioned above of withdrawing separately 
from the existing treaties between His Majesty and the Shah of Persia.’ 


The object of this provision was to retain for the Dominions the right which 
they already possessed under article 2 of the Anglo-Persian Commercial 
Convention of 1903 and paragraph 3 of the Anglo-Persian Commercial 
Agreement of 1920, of withdrawing from participation in those instruments. 
2. Your despatch No. 2384 of the 18th May shows, however, that in the 
notes actually signed on the 1oth May, this paragraph ran as follows :— 


‘Il est entendu que Sa Majesté britannique réserve le droit, pour 
chacun des Etats susmentionnés, de dénoncer séparément le présent 
traité a la date de son expiration.’ 


3. It is evident that this wording in no way represents the intentions of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain or of the Dominion Governments, 
It may, in fact, be said to have no meaning whatever, for the Tariff Autonomy 
Treaty itself was not signed on behalf of the Dominions and does not apply 
to them. It is obvious that His Majesty cannot reserve the right to denounce 
a treaty on behalf of parts of his Empire to which that treaty does not apply, 
and it is merely absurd to refer to the possibility of denouncing something at 
the date of its expiry when there is nothing to denounce. 

4. It seemed that so soon as the attention of the Persian Government had 
been drawn to the situation, some arrangement could easily be reached for 
the rectification of a mistake so obvious that they themselves could not com- 
pletely escape some responsibility for it. In these circumstances, His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Tehran was instructed by telegram on the 3rd July to 
approach the Persian Government informally with the proposal that new 
notes should be signed by you and by M. Pakrevan, and the old ones with- 
drawn. Mr. Parr, however, reported on the oth July that he had been unable 
to persuade the Persian Minister of the Court to agree to this procedure, 
but that the latter had consented to discuss the question once more on his 
forthcoming visit to London, in the hope of finding some more acceptable 
solution.5 

5. You will remember that during his visit to this country Taimourtache 
still refused to accept the solution of the matter proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government. He pointed out that the notes attached to the Tariff Autonomy 
Treaty had already been laid before the Persian Majlis, and that he could 
not agree to their alteration, for he did not feel himself in a position to 
explain to the Majlis the intricate reasons which necessitated a change in 
what had already been signed. He did not maintain that the error in the 
drafting of the notes was capable of the construction that the Dominions 


2 See No. 367, note 4. 3 Not printed. 4 See No. 391, note 1. 
5 Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 154-6 to Tehran and Tehran telegram No. 214A are not 
printed. 
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have become bound by the Tariff Autonomy Treaty which was not signed 
on their behalf. On the contrary, he agreed that the notes as signed had no 
meaning. His only suggestion was that the Dominions should all conclude 
separate treaties of their own with Persia on the lines of the Tariff Autonomy 
Treaty. This solution is, however, quite impracticable, and it would be 
useless to propose it to the Dominion Governments. 

6. In view of the fact that there 1s little direct trade between Persia and 
the Dominons, the error is unlikely to give rise to much practical difficulty. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the treaty is ratified and comes into force it will be 
necessary, in accordance with article 18 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, to register it and the notes attached to it with the League secretariat. 
There are strong objections of principle to registering the notes, including 
paragraph 2 in its erroneous form, without any action having been taken to 
put the error right. The best solution of this difficulty, therefore, seems to be 
that you should address a further note to the Persian Government, putting 
officially on record the fact that the passage in question has been wrongly 
drafted and explaining what it was intended by His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain to say. A copy of this note will then be included with the 
documents registered by His Majesty’s Government with the League of 
Nations. Unless you see any grave objection, you should address forthwith 
to the Persian Government a note in the terms of the enclosure in this 
despatch.® 

Iam, &c., 
[For Lord Cushendun] 
MONTEAGLE 


6 The enclosed draft note (not printed) was the same, subject to minor verbal variation, 
as the final text of November jo printed as item No. 9 in Cmd. 5054 of 1935. 


No. 404 


Note from Mr. fakins (Jeddah) to King Ibn Saud‘ 
No. 2532/1074/119 [E 132/3/91] 
JEDDAH, November 16, 1928 


Your Majesty, 
After respectful compliments, 

I have the honour to inform Your Majesty that I have been instructed 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on behalf of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, to address the following communication to Your 
Majesty 

2. His Britannic Majesty’s Government, while fully appreciating the 
friendly spirit in which the recent conversations between Your Majesty 
and Sir Gilbert Clayton were held, have learnt with deep regret that those 


1 A copy of this note was received in the Foreign Office on January 8, 1929, under cover 
of Jeddah despatch No. 207 of December 19, 1928 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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conversations have not resulted in any agreement on the major question at 
issue, namely the interpretation of Article 3 of the First Protocol of Uqair. 

3. His Britannic Majesty’s Government have given the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration to the views and arguments put forward by 
Your Majesty, and they are particularly anxious to do everything in their 
power to assist Your Majesty in Your manifest efforts to maintain peaceful 
conditions on the frontier. But on the other hand, they cannot but regard it 
as a matter of fixed principle that the Government of every country is 
entitled, in the absence of specific undertakings to the contrary, to carry out 
such measures of internal administration within its territory as 1t may from 
time to time think necessary. The interpretation which Your Majesty seeks 
to place upon Article 3 of the First Protocol of Uqair is one which, in the 
opinion of His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of Iraq, 
is not only inconsistent with the text of the Article, but would involve an 
unwarrantable departure to the detriment of Iraq, from the above mentioned 
principle. It is for these reasons that Your Majesty’s interpretation is un- 
acceptable. 

4. In the conversations which he was priveleged [szc] to have with Your 
Majesty, Sir Gilbert Clayton emphasised the pacific and friendly nature of 
the reasons which had caused the Iraq Government to construct and main- 
tain certain posts in the desert. He also made it abundantly clear that the 
posts in question were not intended to interfere with the customary rights of 
grazing and watering enjoyed by Nejd tribes, or to hamper their lawful 
movements and migration across desert areas of South Western Iraq; and 
he gave Your Majesty explicit verbal assurances to that effect. Both His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Iraq Government desire formally 
to repeat those assurances which correctly represent their considered policy. 

5. In earnest of their desire to arrive at a fair and peaceful settlement of 
the question at issue, and to remove all obstacles in the way of consolidating 
the relations of amity and concord between the two Arab States, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and the Iraq Government are prepared, should Your 
Majesty so desire, to submit the points in dispute to an arbitrator to be 
selected in consultation with Your Majesty and in agreement between the 
Governments concerned. I am authorised formally to offer to Your Majesty 
this proposal of arbitration and to invite Your Majesty to inform me whether 
you are prepared to assent in principle to a settlement on that basis, so 
that the mode and conditions of the proposed arbitration may be discussed 
without delay. 

6. His Britannic Majesty’s Government desire to repeat the assurance 
given to Your Majesty by Sir Gilbert Clayton, to the effect that they regard 
the provisions of Article 6 of the Bahra Agreement as applying to British as 
well as to Iraqi forces, and that they fully intend to observe the stipulations 
of that article, provided of course that Your Majesty’s subjects abstain from 
hostile acts of aggression of a nature and on a scale likely to endanger the 
security of Iraq. 

7. His Britannic Majesty’s Government hope that their proposal of a 
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settlement by arbitration will commend itself to Your Majesty, not only for 
the sake of settling in a manner which is fair and honourable to all parties the 
points in dispute, but also because such a settlement would pave the way to 
the conclusion of formal agreements on the various questions affecting Nejd, 
Iraq and Transjordan which were discussed and agreed upon in principle 
by Your Majesty and Sir Gilbert Clayton. Those questions relate to agree- 
ments on Bon Voisinage, extradition, the surrender of fugitives from justice, 
the appointment of diplomatic representatives and cognate questions. 

8. If, on the other hand, Your Majesty should not agree to seek a settle- 
ment on this basis and would prefer, rather than have recourse to arbitration, 
to leave the question unsettled, with the resultant risk of unrest on the 
frontier, His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Iraq Government 
could only regret such a decision on the part of Your Majesty. 

g. In that case, the Governments concerned must agree for the time being 
to postpone any settlement as to the true meaning of Article 3 of the First 
Protocol of Uqair. Nevertheless, the various treaties and agreements regulat- 
ing the relations between the Governments concerned remain in full force 
and effect; and it is the firm intention of His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Iraq Government scrupulously to observe the obligations 
imposed upon them by those instruments, and to direct their energies to the 
prevention of any incidents of a nature to provoke disturbances on the fron- 
tier or to disturb the friendly relations of the two countries. They are confident 
that Your Majesty will discharge your obligations with the same scrupulous 
regard, and they note with satisfaction Your Majesty’s assurance to Sir 
Gilbert Clayton that the Government of the Hejaz and of Nejd and its 
Dependencies intends strictly to observe the terms of all treaties and agree- 
ments in its relations with the neighbouring States. Respects. 

Acting Agent and Consul.? 


2 Signature missing from filed copy. 


No. 405 


Sur R. Clive (Tehran) to Lord Cushendun (Received December 17) 
No, 481 [E 5964/4672/34] 
TEHRAN, November 19, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I left London on the 3oth October on my 
return to Persia, reached the frontier on November 12th and Tehran on the 
evening of November 14th. 

2. The Shah who had gone down to open the new road through Luristan 
from Khoremabad to Dizful, taking with him the Minister of Court and the 
entire Cabinet with the exception of the Prime Minister as well as a large 
suite of notables including Vossuq-ed-Dowleh and Akbar Mirza,' is not 


1 Mirza Hassan Khan Vossuq was a deputy for Tehran and had been Persian Prime Min- 
ister 1918-20. Mirza Fathullah Khan Akbar had been Prime Minister in 1920 and 1921. 
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expected back in Tehran before about December roth. Teymourtache and 
the Cabinet returned here on the 16th after visiting the oilfields and Abadan. 
I have no doubt Your Lordship’s Department can obtain in due course from 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company a detailed account of the visit. His Majesty, 
it appears, did not visit the oilfields on this occasion but remained in Ahwaz. 

3. In the course of a private visit yesterday to the Minister of Court, His 
Highness spoke with the utmost enthusiasm of his visit and of the impression 
it had made upon him. He was especially delighted that in the realm of 
research and in the methods employed for turning to use gasses [st¢] which 
had formerly been wasted, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was considerably 
in advance of any of the American oilfields. His general attitude was one 
of paternal pride in the Oil Company as though it was a Persian institution. 

4. Another thing which had greatly pleased him was the fact that the new 
road now brought Tehran within three days of Mohammerah—although it is 
true by very long stages. I learn, however, from the Oil Company that the 
surface of the new road is at present very bad and that one journey from 
Tehran to Mohammerah—between six and seven hundred miles—is sufficient 
completely to wear out a set of tyres. The Company are not therefore 
arranging to transport oil to North Persia by this route before 1930. But it is 
clear that the opening of this new route between North and South-West 
Persia is bound to have far reaching effects. 

5. After six months absence I have been struck by the progress that has 
been made especially in the matter of transport, road construction and upkeep 
and in municipal activity. 

6. My journey from Khanikin on the ‘Iraq side of the Persian frontier to 
Tehran, a distance of about five hundred and forty miles, was easily done in 
twenty two hours actual running time, or an average of nearly twenty five 
miles an hour, which is a great improvement on the time I have previously 
required. The surface of the road is fair throughout and in parts good. 
Constant work goes on to keep it in repair. The abolition of the duty on 
motor cars other than luxury cars invoiced above six hundred pounds 
sterling has naturally given a great fillip to the importation of mechanical 
transport. Fewer mules and donkeys are now met with on the road while 
the old fashioned carts drawn by four horses abreast are far less numerous 
than a few months ago. 

7. In every town I passed through street widening was the order of the 
day, any houses that might impede the municipal schemes being ruthlessly 
swept away with little or no compensation to the owners. This is especially 
noticeable in Tehran itself. 

8. Another indication of the new spirit is the disappearance of the long 
frock coat and the black kola—-the old Persian headdress—and the general 
introduction of the Pahlevi hat and short coat. The Police appear to have had 
instructions to enforce as far as possible the wearing of the new hat, and in 
the towns it is the exception now to see any other form of headdress. Even the 
old Sheikh of Mohammerah fears he may have to pack away his picturesque 
costume. His sons have already done so and now appear in the regulation 
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Pahlevi hat and short coat, which are made of the same material but of any 
colour which the taste of the wearer may fancy. 

g. Finally it 1s satisfactory to record that His Majesty’s Consular Officers 
at Kermanshah, Hamadan and Tehran all inform me that they have so far 
had no cases brought to their notice of injustice to or ill treatment of British 
or British Indian subjects in their Consular districts as a result of the abolition 
of the capitulations. The Police Authorities would certainly appear to have 
had instructions to avoid incidents. On the road west of Kermanshah, how- 
ever, especially in the neighbourhood of the Shah’s property, casual soldiers 
in uniform still pester motor drivers to give them free lifts and all motorists, 
foreign or native, must be prepared for this form of annoyance on any road in 
Persia. 

10. I apologise for the disjointed nature of this despatch, but my excuse 
for sending it in this form is in order to convey to Your Lordship my general 
if superficial, impression of the continued movement in favour of ‘progress’ 
inaugurated by the Shah and his Minister of Court. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch to the Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India and to His Majesty’s High Commissioner for ’Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Crive 


No. 406 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 6, 9 p.m.) 
No. 331 Telegraphic [E 5833/3164/34] 


TEHRAN, December 6, 1928, 4.25 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

This proposal was so entirely unexpected that I am doubtful in what 
connexion it should be considered whether as a set-off to (? Persian govern- 
ment’s) (? anti-British) attitude in Persian Gulf questions or as insurance 
against any possible military action in the oilfields. 

On the other hand, Persia has concluded non-aggressive pacts in different 
terms with Russia, Turkey and even Afghanistan? and it is perhaps only 
natural that Persian government should with her present far reaching schemes 
of internal reform wish to conclude pact with her other great neighbours. 


! Not printed. In this telegram Sir R. Clive reported that on December 5 Prince Tey- 
mourtache had raised the possibility of Afghanistan’s requiring an outlet to the sea and had 
then ‘asked my opinion—he had not mentioned idea to the Shah or Persian government— 
as to whether His Majesty’s Government would consider concluding non-aggression pact 
to include article of mutual assistance in the case of attack by a third party. I enquired 
whether he wished me to submit this to His Majesty’s Government. He said he hoped I 
would think over the matter. It was for me to decide whether I should report what he had 
said to His Majesty’s Government.’ 

2 Persia’s treaties of April 22, 1926, with Turkey and November 27, 1927, with Afghani- 
stan are printed respectively in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 911-13, and vol. 


130, pp. 364-6. 
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Pending instructions I do not propose to make any further allusion to the 
question. 


Addressed to Foreign Office No. 331; repeated to India No. 201. 


No. 407 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 6, 9 p.m.) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [E 5828/3164/34] 


TEHRAN, December 6, 1928, 4.40 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 528.! 

In my conversation yesterday with Minister of Court I avoided all 
detailed discussion except regarding Iraqi [sic], see my telegram No. 333.2 
I read out list of questions for settlement. He made no comment other than 
to ask for draft of commercial treaty? but said he wished to speak about 
Bahrein. I said that was outside scope of my instructions. Not only had I 
no authority to discuss it but I could not admit that there was anything to 
discuss. Fact that Persia had never renounced her claim to Bahrein could not 
dispossess Sheikhs who had ruled island for 150 years and who had treaty 
relations with government of India. 

Morcover Persia could never in fact enforce claim on Bahrein. Even 
supposing we stood aside Arabs on the mainland would never tolerate 
Persian occupation. Persian claim was not practical politics. He had origin- 
ally given me to understand that it was mainly fact that Bahrein was huge 
smuggling centre that had provoked Persian claim. He replied that Persian 
claim rested on historical association of Persia with island. As to smuggling 
that was most serious question for Persian government owing to enormous 
scale of this traffic of which Bahrein was distributing centre although Bombay 
was administrative and organizing centre. He intended to ask for our help 
about this but this in no way implied that Persia was going to renounce her 
claim to Bahrein although she would prefer to settle matter amicably with 
His Majesty’s Government. 

He then suddenly switched off to subject of my immediately following 
telegram.‘ 


Addressed to Foreign Office No. 329, repeated to India No. 199. 


1 No. 402. 

2 No. 408. 

3 Sir R. Clive reported in his telegram No. 343 of December 19 that he had handed the 
draft to Prince Teymourtache on the preceding day. 

4 See No. 406, note 1. 
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No. 408 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 333 Telegraphic [FE 5834/3164/34] 
TEHRAN, December 6, 1928, 6.35 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 528! and Bagdad telegram No. 596 to Colonial 
Office.? 

I commenced general discussion on scope of our coming negotiations by 
referring to Iraq. I gave Minister of Court French résumé of memorandum 
rebutting proposal for special Shiah courts, see Bagdad despatch S.O. 842 of 
April 7th? and said that only if Persian government dropped this could there 
be any hope of inducing Iraq government to agree to the right of appeal to 
special courts. Meanwhile I suggested that Persian government should agree 
to prolong provisional tariff arrangement with Iraq} for six months from 
January Ist. 

His Highness said he could not at present agree to this. He hoped before 
the end of the month the way might be clear for some more permanent 
arrangement. 

He then said that since his visit to Arabistan he was more than ever con- 
vinced of the necessity for Persian frontier rectification in Shat([t]-el-Arab. 
Persia also needed some rectification on her western frontier. I said that as 
I had already told him these questions could only be formally raised after 
recognition. Was Persia prepared to recognize Iraq on the basis of appeal 
court? 

He avoided a direct answer to this but said that while he admitted that 
frontier questions must await recognition yet he wanted to know what would 
be the attitude of His Majesty’s Government regarding them. I said that 
His Majesty’s Government could obviously not commit themselves to any 
expression of opinion on the question which so directly concerned Iraq 
government before latter had even been told of it. My personal view was 
that for any concession in Shat[t]-el-Arab Iraq would require some quid pro 
quo. He said what. I said I could not say but the present policy of Persian 
government seemed to me to be one of studied economic hostility towards 
Iraq. I then referred to scheme for railway from Bagdad to the Mediterra- 
nean and said that it seemed to me only natural that if this materialised Iraq 
should wish to link it up with Persian railway at Hamadan. Finally he asked 
if I could ascertain the views of Iraq government. _ 

This part of my conversation lasted over an hour and was non commit[t]al 
on both sides. My impression is that 

1. Persian government genuinely wish to come to terms with Iraq. 

2. But minister wants to know in advance that he can count on friendly 


1 No. 402. 2 Not printed. 

3 The Anglo-Persian exchange of notes of May 23 and June 3, 1928, regarding most- 
favoured-nation treatment by Persia of Iraqi goods is printed in Colonial No. 44 of 1929, 
Report on Iraq for 1928, p. 170. 
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consideration of frontier rectification and that His Majesty’s Government 
will in principle support the reasonable demands of Persian Government. 

3. He said that as soon as the way was clear for normal relations with 
Iraq Persian government would be only too ready to consider mutual 
economic interests. 

He was anxious to learn what Iraq government would be likely to want 
in this respect.4 

Addressed to the Foreign Office No. 333, repeated to Bagdad No. 168. 


4 In Tehran telegram No. 341 of December 19 Sir R. Clive reported a conversation on 
the previous day with Prince Teymourtache which covered similar ground. Prince Tey- 
mourtache agreed, however, to recommend to the Persian Council of Ministers that the 
provisional tariff arrangement should be prolonged to March 21, 1929. 


No. 409 


Mr. Edmonds (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 24) 
No. 540 [E 6077/3269/65) 
ANGORA, December 18, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to offer the following observations on the Secret des- 
patch! of the 2oth ultimo from the High Commissioner for Irak to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, of which Sir H. Dobbs has been good enough to 
send a copy to this Embassy. 

2. So far as concerns the relations of this country with Russia, it may be 
said with some confidence that Russian influence in Turkey has been 
declining slowly but steadily since the settlement of the Mosul question in 
the summer of 1926. The Turkish Government is convinced of the failure of 
the communist system in Russia. As has been reported by this Embassy 
from time to time, the Government has no use for communism in Turkey 
and employs the police and the law courts to keep in check such communist 
propaganda as there 1s. While it does not fear military attack from the 
Soviets, it believes their grip on Russia to be strong and likely to endure. 
It much prefers this prospect to any possibility of a reactionary régime which, 
it thinks, would renew the territorial ambitions of Imperial Russia. 

3. While, therefore, its protestations of friendship for Russia are to be 
discounted heavily, the Angora Government has no doubt little intention of 
breaking with a friend. On the other hand it is quite serious in its desire to 
modernise the country and it realises that this can only be accomplished in 
sympathy with the western Powers. So Tewfik Rushdi Bey continues to sit 
smiling on the fence. 

4. No doubt counsels from Moscow still have considerable weight at 
Angora, but it would seem to be too much to believe that the relations 
between the two governments are so intimate as to make some sort of Turco- 


1 Not printed. For a citation from this despatch see No. 430. 
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Iraki pact of friendship a doubtful benefit. So far as the situation can be 
viewed from here, advantage would appear to lie rather in encouraging 
Turkey to move in a larger orbit than that of Russia and, as a step in this 
direction, to establish somewhat closer relations with Irak. A step tending 
towards the consolidation of Russia’s neighbours, either internally or in 
their mutual relations, should proportionally contribute towards weakening 
the power of Russia for intrigue and intimidation in this domain.? 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the British High Commissioner 
at Baghdad. 

I have, &c., 
W. S. Epmonps 


2 Foreign Office covering despatch No. 14 of January 7, 1929 (not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives), transmitted to Mr. Edmonds a copy of a letter of January 5 in which the 
Foreign Office informed the Colonial Office that Sir A. Chamberlain completely concurred 
in the views expressed by Mr. Edmonds. 


No. 410 


Mr. Jakins (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 8, 1929) 


No. 215 [E 140/3/97] 
JEDDAH, December 20, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 105! I have the honour to forward 
herewith a translation? of the original letter addressed to me by Ibn Saud on 
the decision made by His Majesty’s Government as a result of the report 
rendered by Sir Gilbert Clayton on his negotiations. 

2. His Majesty acknowledges the assurances given by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Iraq Government that the customary migrations of the 
Nejd tribes in Iraq will not be impeded, he however seeks to defend his 
interpretation of the Third clause of the Protocol of Uqair by reviving his 
claim to the southern territories of Iraq which he asserts he only ceded for 
fear of a complete rupture with His Majesty’s Government and in response 
to a definite promise given by the Representative of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that no fortifications—such as he maintains the present posts to be— 
would be erected on the frontier. 

3. In His Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of Article 6 of the Treaty of 
Bahra as applying to British forces provided that the position on the frontier 
never menaces the security of Iraq, Ibn Saud sees an attempt to place a 
reservation to the existing agreement. He therefore begs His Majesty’s 
Government to accept the text as it stands. 

4. He also asks His Majesty’s Government to reconsider their decision with 
regard to the interpretation of Article 3 of the Uqair Protocol and finally 


1 Not printed. This telegram of December 19 summarized King Ibn Saud’s letter of 
December ro in reply to No. 404. 
2 Not printed. 
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states that if his arguments do not prevail he is prepared to resort to arbitra- 
tion. He accordingly requests that His Majesty’s Government should give 
consideration to his views that 


(1) The arbitrators should be chosen by Iraq and Nejd. 

(2) His Majesty’s Government should remain neutral. 

(3) That the arbitrators should be impartial and have adequate knowledge 
of the local conditions. 

\4) That they should examine the origin of the position and study the 
incidents which have arisen subsequently. 

(5) That His Majesty’s Government should undertake to enforce in Iraq 
any decision reached. 

(6) That after the arbitration consideration should be given to avoid any 
consequent harm. 

(7) That the matter should be treated with the utmost expediency.3 


5. I have sent a copy of this despatch and its enclosure to His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for Iraq. 
I have, &c., 
H. G. JAKINs 


3 It was suggested on the filed copy that this word should read ‘expedition’. 


No. 411 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 257 Telegraphic [E 6061/3164/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1928, 3 p.m. 
His Majesty’s Government have now taken decision regarding Persia’s 
debt to them and I authorize you to take action at moment which appears to 
you opportune in sense of paragraph 22 of Lord Cushendun’s despatch No. 
528! (of 7th November) and on condition set forth therein. 
t No. 402. 


No. 412 


Mr. Jakins (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 22, 1929) 
No. 220 [E 378/378/91] 
JEDDAH, December 22, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I today received a visit from Dr. Cesano 
[Cesana] on his resuming his duties as Italian Consul at Jedda. 

2. He told me that he had spent a considerable portion of his leave in 
Rome in the discussion of questions concerning the Arabian Peninsula. 
The fact had had to be faced that owing to British policy with regard to the 
Aden Protectorate Italian predominance in the Yemen had been entirely 
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lost. The Imam believed that the Italians acquiesced in the recent British 
action and the effect had been to throw him into the arms of the Bolsheviks 
who were now fairly established in his territories. Dr. Cesano expressed 
with considerable feeling his regret that his work in the Red Sea had met 
this result. When the Governor of Eritrea had reproached the Imam for 
concluding a treaty with the Bolsheviks! without informing him the Imam 
retorted that he was master in his own house. 

3. My Italian colleague stated that he had accordingly been most out- 
spoken in Rome and had asked what his Government hoped to gain in 
pursuing their present policy in the Red Sea. The Governor of Eritrea had 
been changed and they had now to ask themselves what profit there was in 
supporting one Arab ruler against another. Was it conceivable that a single 
Italian soldier would be landed in the defence of Asir? 

4. Proceeding to the question of the Italian recognition of Ibn Saud Dr. 
Cesano said that he was now armed with two formulas which he hoped 
would prove effective. First the Kingdom of the Hejaz and Nejd and its 
dependencies would be recognised irrespective of any territorial disputes 
between rulers in Arabia and second, that in granting recognition the Italian 
Government would not take cognizance of treaties not deposited with the 
League of Nations. He admitted that the second alternative which it is to be 
observed has already once been rejected by the King, made the exclusion of 
the Treaty of Mecca between Ibn Saud and the Idrissi somewhat obvious 
and counted for success on the first. I gather that it is not intended to 
include any reference to the question of capitulations. 

5. Dr. Cesano referred to the excellent relations he had always maintained 
with this Agency and said that as a strong admirer of the British he had 
always pressed for the closest cooperation between the two governments and 
reminded me of the attitude adopted last spring when the question of the 
Italian recognition of Ibn Saud might have been an embarrassment to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

6. Reverting to the question of capitulations he said that we had in 
practice largely abandoned the former position with regard to native sub- 
jects of our respective governments and that although it had so far been 
possible to reach an amicable settlement in the local difficulties which arose 
in respect of other subjects the moment might come, as for instance with a 
change of regime, when it would be imperative to make a stand against a 
serious menace to the interests here of foreign nationals. In that case he 
personally hoped to see the British, Italian, French and Dutch representa- 
tives in Jedda acting in concert. It was because he was known to you, Sir, 
and to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rome for his devotion to the cause 
of Anglo Italian amity that he had been chosen to return to Jedda. 

7. I have sent a copy of this despatch to the Political Resident, Aden. 

I have, &c., 
H, G. JAKIns 


1 The Soviet-Yemeni treaty of friendship and commerce signed at Sanaa on November |, 
1928, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 129, pp. 949-51. 
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No. 413 


Ser R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 29, 9.10 p.m.) 


No. 351 Telegraphic [E 6154/3164/34] 


TEHRAN, December 29, 1928, 4 p.m. 

My despatch No. 523.! 

(1) The Shah received me in audience this morning. He began by en- 
quiring after the health of His Majesty and I informed him of the latest 
bulletins. He asked me to send him the latest news every day and to convey 
to Her Majesty his earnest hope for His Majesty’s early recovery. 

(2) I informed him that The King had received me on the day of my 
return to Persia and had charged me to convey to His Majesty expression of 
his friendship and of his confident hope that our present negotiations would 
be carried on in an atmosphere of (material, sic)? understanding and good- 
will which would result in final and comprehensive settlement of outstanding 
questions. 

(3) The Shah begged me to convey his thanks for this message. He 
entirely reciprocated His Majesty’s wishes and I could .. .3 on his support 
of a general settlement which would be compatible with the honour and 
dignity of our two countries. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India No. 210. 


1 This despatch of December 19 is not printed. 

2 It was sugggested on the filed copy that this word should read ‘mutual’. 

3 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that ‘rely’ should be 
included. 


No. 414 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 29, 9.10 p.m.) 


No. 354 Telegraphic [E 6156/105/34] 


TEHRAN, December 29, 1928, 4 p.m. 

My despatch No. 509.! 
The Shah spoke at length about Anglo Persian Oil Company and said 
that he welcomed visit next February of Sir J. Cadman. Conditions had so 


1 Not printed. This despatch of December 7 referred to Tehran despatch No. 490 of 
November 23 (not printed) which reported that in the Majlis on November 20 the Persian 
Prime Minister had stated that concessions ‘were not going to be granted on such easy 
conditions as in the past nor could the Government tolerate that concessions should have 
political motives. If the present holders of old concessions required assistance from the 
Government they would have to realise that such assistance depended on the concession- 
naire’s willingness to revision and amendment of the terms of the Concession.’ Tehran 
despatch No. 509 reported that on December 5 Sir R. Clive had asked Prince Teymourtache 
for enlightenment, pointing out that ‘there had been violent attacks both on the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and the Imperial Bank of Persia in certain organs of the local press, 
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changed since the original concession was granted that it was essential in 
. . .2 both of Persia and the Company to modernise it. 

I pointed out to His Majesty that while I understood Sir J. Cadman viewed 
with sympathy the proposal to bring concession more in line with modern 
conditions in Persia, question was large and complicated one and I hoped His 
Majesty would realise negotiations must take some time. His Majesty’s 
Government as largest shareholder were naturally interested in the matter. 
His Majesty said that he understood this. The point he chiefly emphasized 
was the extent of the present concession which he wished to see restricted to a 
more limited area. He also referred to Nafthaneh oil field which was partly 
in Persia and partly in Iraq and said that it was necessary to come to terms 
with Company about this. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, No. 354, repeated to India, No. 213. 


especially those which were known to have intimate relations with the Soviet Embassy, and 
I should like an assurance from His Highness that the established rights of these British 
concerns were not going to be interfered with’. Prince Teymourtache had indicated that 
he had had the position of these two concerns in mind, especially that of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, to whose chairman he had spoken about a revision of the company’s con- 
cession. He had added that ‘the last thing the Government wished was a brusque violation 
of the Company’s rights’. In this connexion in a minute of November 19 Sir R. Lindsay, 
Permanent Under Sccretary of State for Foreign Affairs in succession to Sir W. Tyrrell, had 
explained to Lord Cushendun that during his visit to London Prince Teymourtache had 
suggested to Sir John Cadman that ‘the Company should abandon the vast territories 
which it does not exploit, and the Persian Government should, on the other hand, renew 
their concession for a considerable term of years’. He had further explained that the 
calculation of the royalties payable by the Company to the Persian Government gave rise 
to difficulties and ‘the Persian Government have expressed a wish to be given their partici- 
pation in the form of ordinary shares. The Company is anxious to meet them on this point, 
because in that case the Persian Government would receive their participation in exactly 
the same way as the British Government and the other shareholders, and the possibility of 
quarrels would be immemsely [sic] diminished.’ 


2 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that ‘interests’ should be 
included. 


No. 415 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Fakins (Jeddah) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [E 41/3/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 4, 1929, 5.p.m. 


Bagdad telegram to Colonial Office No. 3,' of January 2nd, repeated to 
you. (Report of impending raid). 

You should inform Ibn Saud that rumours have reached His Mayjesty’s 
Government to the effect that certain Nejdi tribes profess to have been 
accorded permission to raid into Iraq territory, and that a raid upon a 
large scale upon the Anaizeh tribes in Iraq 1s in contemplation. His Majesty’s 


t Not printed. 
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Government are confident that no such permission can have been given 
and that, if there is any foundation whatever for the rumour of an intended 
raid, Ibn Saud will take immediate steps to insure that the Iraq—Nejd 
frontier is not infringed by his tribes. 

As regards point raised in your telegram No. 105? in connexion with 
Article 6 of Bahra Agreement, attitude of His Majesty’s Government remains 
as stated in paragraph 6 of note to Ibn Saud enclosed in my despatch No. 
215.3 You should satisfy yourself that Hejaz government understand this. 


2 See No. 410, note 1. 


3 Not printed: cf. No. 387, note 3. This despatch transmitted the text of No. 404 to 
Jeddah. 


No. 416 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [E 19/19/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 4, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 330! and 331? (of the 6th December. Persian 
suggestion for Anglo-Persian non-aggression pact etc.) 

I appreciate undesirability of meeting Persian pact proposal with a blank 
refusal, but treaty of defensive alliance such as Minister of Court in fact 
appears to suggest is out of the question. It is contrary to the present 
practice and policy of His Majesty’s Government to conclude such treaties 
with any single Power or to consider any such addition to their existing 
commitments in any part of the world. 

It will moreover be evident to you that a Persian undertaking to assist 
His Majesty’s Government in case of attack would be entirely useless, 
whereas a similar British undertaking to Persia might prove onerous and 
unworkable. If Minister of Court refers to participation of His Majesty’s 
Government in the Treaty of Locarno? you may point out that this is not a 
parallel case, as Locarno Treaty is multilateral and arose out of the Treaty 
of Versailles, to which His Majesty’s Government were already parties. 

It is true that these objections would not apply to a simple non-aggression 
pact without a mutual assistance clause, but the fact that Persia and Great 
Britain are both members of the League of Nations renders the need for non- 
aggression pact far less real for Persia than in her dealings with non-members 
of League, such as Russia, Turkey or Afghanistan, with whom Persia has 
already made such arrangements. A pact containing nothing but non- 
aggression provisions ought to be superfluous as between two members of 
League, and still more so as between two parties to Kellogg Pact. It could 
not in any case be concluded before all other outstanding questions have 


1 See No. 406, note 1. 2 No. 406. 
3 Cf. No. 5, note 9. 4 Cf. No. 5, note 2. 
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been settled with Persia, since territories against which Persian aggression 
is most to be feared (Iraq, Bahrein and Arab littoral) are not part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions, and His Majesty’s Government cannot bind their 
hands by any arrangement which might leave Persia free to take offensive 
against them, while preventing His Majesty’s Government from coming to 
their defence. 

At the same time, in the event of a satisfactory settlement of all outstanding 
questions, a further treaty in addition to proposed commercial treaty may 
have to be concluded. His Majesty’s Government might then be prepared, 
but not before general agreement on outstanding questions has been reached, 
to consider the insertion in such a treaty of some mutual non-aggression 
provision which would satisfy Persians and not be open to objection in the 
light of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. 

As regards question of an Afghan outlet to the sea, India Office and 
Government of India consider that Minister of Court has no right to expect a 
reply showing attitude of His Majesty’s Government; matter is not one in 
which Persia can be regarded as having any locus standi, and an expression of 
the views of His Majesty’s Government or Government of India would be 
likely to have embarrassing consequences. You should avoid making any 
statement on this point. 


No. 417 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 8, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [E 147/106/34] 


TEHRAN, January 8, 1929, 10.25 a.m. 

Commercial Treaty. 

I asked the Minister of the Court if he had studied the draft. He said 
that he had, and that while there were certain points he did not like, broadly 
speaking he found it acceptable and he anticipated no difficulty in coming to 
terms. I said that I was authorised to propose that the treaty should be in 
one language only, French. He gladly accepted this. He then said that he 
was most anxious to sign the treaty of friendship at the same time. I repeated 
to him what I had previously said, that it was proposed later to conclude the 
treaty of friendship and arbitration and that an arbitration clause was under 
consideration with the Dominions. He asked if His Majesty’s Government 
would not, all the same, conclude the treaty of friendship simultaneously 
with the commercial treaty, adding a clause that the two governments 
accepted the principle of arbitration and would later conclude a convention 
to that end. I said I would submit this to you. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 3; repeated to India No. 4. 
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No. 418 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [E 165/19/34] 


TEHRAN, january 8, 1929, 7 p.m. 

My telegram No. 5.! 

Before our discussion about Persian Gulf, Minister of Court said that 
Persian government counted much on a friendly disposed Great Britain. I 
assured His Highness that His Majesty’s Government were animated by 
most friendly sentiments and they desired as much as we (sic) did to settle all 
outstanding questions—in fact His Majesty’s Government were even pre- 
pared, contrary to their usual practice, to consider inclusion in a treaty of 
non-aggression clause, provided satisfactory settlement had been reached. 
His Highness expressed his grateful acknowledgment of this proof of good- 
will on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 6, repeated to India No. 7. 


t No. 420. 


No. 419 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 9, g a.m.) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [E 170/33/91] 
Confidential TEHRAN, january 8, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 


Bahrein. 

Please see Sir P. Loraine’s telegram No. 314 of October 4th 1923! in 
which he quotes Minister for Foreign Affairs as saying that no Persian 
government can abandon Persian claim to the Island in view of national 
sentiment and says himself that past experience proves that Persia will never 
yield to argument by correspondence but that she will yield to a ruling by a 
third and impartial party. I cannot more clearly indicate attitude of the 
Minister of the Court yesterday. 

I had again said to His Excellency that Ibn Saud and Arab chiefs would 
never allow Persians to re-occupy the island even supposing for the sake of 
argument that we cease to protect the Sheikh of Bahrein. His Highness im- 
mediately agreed but added for reasons indicated above that Persia could 
never simply abandon her claim but would abide by decision of an arbitral 
tribunal. I said what sort of tribunal? He said one consisting of one Persian, 
one member representing the Sheikh, with third member acceptable 
to both. 

He much preferred however quite different solution which, fantastic as it 
may sound I made him repeat second time at the end of our interview to 
make certain there was no misunderstanding. 


1 Not printed. 
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His proposal was as follows:—His Majesty’s Government should admit 
Persia’s claim to Bahrein. Simultaneously Persia would sell her rights 
to His Majesty’s Government who would either keep the island or make it 
over to the Sheikh. In this way Persia’s face would be saved while His 
Majesty’s Government would get what they wanted and this agelong question 
would be settled once for all. He guaranteed that press and Majlis would 
joyfully accept this solution. 

I thanked him for trying to find amicable solution but pointed out that 
his proposal appeared hardly practicable. I asked what he meant by Persia 
selling her rights? I was uncertain whether he had in mind Persian debt. 
He replied however as though ‘selling’ was more for face saving than for pro- 
viding Persia with large sum of money. 

His idea appears to be simultaneous triangular arrangement between 
His Majesty’s Government and Persian government—Persian government 
and His Majesty’s Government and His Majesty’s Government and the 
Sheikh, to whom proposal would be explained in advance, although he 
made it clear that what His Majesty’s Government did with the island if 
they bought Persian rights was a matter of indifference to Persian govern- 
ment. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 4, repeated to India No. 5 and Bushire 
No. 2. 


No. 420 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [E 164/19/34] 


TEHRAN, January 8, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 
(Beginning of Part 1). 

At our meeting yesterday Minister of Court said he wished to discuss our 
respective interests in Persian Gulf. He said he admitted our special interests 
there but he wished to get position regularised as regards Persian interests. 
I replied that His Majesty’s Government had studied the question very 
carefully and were quite ready to recognise legitimate Persian interests. 
There were however several points of importance to which I should like to 
draw his attention in order that if we could find a basis of agreement a 
general agreement might be possible. 

2. We first discussed slavery convention of 1882; I said that His Majesty’ S 
Government recognised that in its present form this hurt Persian amour 
propre. His Majesty’s Government were therefore prepared to tear up this 
convention replacing it by a new instrument which it was hoped would be 
acceptable to Persian government. He said Persian government had the 
same interest as His Majesty’s Government in suppressing slavery and as they 
were a party to Brussels slavery convention! he did not see what more was 


1 The General Act of July 2, 1890, of the Brussels Conference on the African Slave Trade 
is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 82, pp. 55-81. 
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required. I said there was still traffic in slaves through Persian Baluchistan 
and we wished to retain the right with permission of Persian government to 
search Persian vessels. He eventually said that it might be possible to agree 
to this on the Aigh seas and I said that I would send him draft convention.2 

3. Our discussion about Bahrein forms the subject of a separate telegram 
but I drew his attention to what we understood was the present Persian 
attitude generally towards the inhabitants of the Arab coast (see my telegram 
No. 347).4 He professed to be quite unaware of this and said that apart from 
Bahrein Persians had no interest in the Arab coast where they recognised 
special British interests. He made a note for enquiry into present Persian 
passport regulations. 

4. We spoke of Tanb [Tamb] and Abu Musa and I asked what interest 
Persian government had in these islands except possibly as dep6ts for smugg- 
ling to Persia; He said none, except their claim that they were Persian 
territory. I set forth position as given in paragraph 6 of your despatch No. 
5285 of November 7th. Finally he said he saw no alternative but arbitration. 
I said I hoped we could settle matter without arbitration. 

5. I then spoke of our three wireless stations and explained that these 
were used solely in the interest of shipping. His Majesty’s Government 
recognised however that present position was irregular and were prepared, 
if Persian government would agree to one station preferably at Henjam 
continuing to function, to make Pcrsia a present of the other two stations. 
He thanked me for this proposal, enquired for how long a period, and said 
that Persian government would seriously consider it. I did not mention any 
time-limit. 

6. I then asked whether Persian government had any objection to our 
ships continuing to enjoy existing facilities at Henjam. I said that it was 
convenient to have depot for stores and coal and a place where men could 
exercise ashore. He replied that Persian government had no objection in 
principle to this but the position seemed irregular. He then spoke of Basidu 
and said that the Persian government strongly objected to our landing 
machine guns and armed men there. I replied that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would themselves be glad to regularise the position and if Persian 
government were ready to agrce to our having the facilities we wanted at 
Henjam, which we admitted was Persian territory, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be prepared to relinquish their age-long concession in 
Basidu altogether. The Minister appeared much relieved at this proposal 
which he would recommend to the favourable consideration of the Persian 
government. 

7. I said there was another matter which His Excellency might not have 
studied, but which was of great importance to general shipping in the Persian 
Gulf, namely the question of lighting and buoying. At present the Persian 


2 Not printed. 3 No. 419. 
4 Not printed. This telegram of December 20, 1928, related to a Persian circular of 


1925 regarding travel documents. 
5 No. 402. 
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government had the advantage of a unified system under one control and it 
appeared in the general interest that this should be maintained. His High- 
ness said that his attention had been called to this and, while he wished 
nothing done to change the principle of the present system, yet he felt that 
Persia ought to do her share in her own territorial waters, but she would 
wish to be guided by the advice and assistance of His Majesty’s Government, 
for instance there was a new port at Khor Musa and port developments at 
Bunder Abbas and Bushire. I said that His Majesty’s Government recog- 
nised Persian interest in the matter and it had been suggested that to this end 
a Persian member might be admitted to the Bombay Advisory Committee 
and possibly to the Basra Port Trust when formed. He welcomed this sugges- 
tion and suggested that an informal conference on the subject might be held. 
He raised question of British flag flying in unauthorised places on Persian 
soil e.g., at Bushire. I said I was sure this point could be amicably settled. 

8. He then said bill would shortly be submitted to Majlis in regard to 
Persian territorial waters. I said territorial waters extended to three miles 
only. He replied that he believed a country had police rights beyond this 
limit. I said I was unaware of this unless it was by special convention such 
as we had with United States. He asked what was usual custom regarding 
men-of-war. I said I believed special permission was always asked for occa- 
sional visit of one or more large men-of-war but that in a place like the Persian 
Gulf where we had several gunboats the arrangement we had come to last 
spring? appeared to be quite compatible with international custom. These 
vessels would always notify their visit in advance when possible, otherwise 
local authoritics would immediately be informed when vessel arrived. He 
made no further comment. 

g. We spoke of smuggling in the Gulf. I said that while His Majesty’s 
Government sympathised with Persian government it was extremely difficult 
to assist them. His Majesty’s Ships could obviously not do police work for 
a foreign country. He agreed and then enquired whether His Majesty’s 
Government would be ready to sell to Persia one or two gunboats. I said I 
thought Persia was buying them from Italy. He said, no, they were only 
buying shallow draft customs boats. I did not pursue the subject. 

10. Discussion throughout was very friendly. Our next meeting is 
provisionally fixed for January 16th. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India No. 6 and Bushire No. 3. 


6 See the convention of January 1924 relative to the prevention ofsmuggling of liquor into 


the United States printed of. cit., vol. 119, pp. 467-9. 
7 See No. 390. 
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No. 421 


Ser R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fanuary 9, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [E 175/19/34] 
Confidential TEHRAN, January 9, 1929, 9.20 p.m. 

During my .. .! Minister of the Court again referred to Iraq and what he 
called the impossible position of Persia on Shatt-el-Arab. I declined to 
enter into any discussion but enquired whether he considered it necessary for 
the Persian authorities to insist on certificates of plague inoculation and 
vaccination for arrivals from Iraq both at Kasr-i-Shirin and at Moham- 
merah. His Highness admitted that insistence on these certificates although 
technically justified was quite unnecessary. 

I have discussed with Mr. Jacks effect on Anglo-Persian Oil Company of 
the strained Persian-Iraq relations on Shatt-el-Arab. He finds position most 
unsatisfactory and foresees not only gradual reduction of the Port of Moham- 
merah in favour of Khormusa where railway material is now being landed 
but probability that unless Persian government obtain some satisfaction in 
Shatt-el-Arab Anglo-Persian Oil Company will be forced eventually to 
support new port by diverting part of their business there from Abadan 
with considerable loss to themselves as well as to Basrah port authorities. 

' The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here included ‘meeting’. 


No. 422 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 20, 9 a.m.) 
No. 23 Telegraphic [E 349/19/34] 


Confidential TEHRAN, january 19, 1929, 5 p.m. 


Repeated to India. 

General attitude of Minister of Court as indicated in my telegrams Nos. 
5,1 162 and 213 leads me to following conclusion as to policy of Persian 
government regarding Persian Gulf. 


' No. 420. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of January 15 summarized a Persian counterdraft, sent to 
Sir R. Clive by Prince Teymourtache in a letter of January 13 (not printed), in reply to the 
British draft convention on slavery referred to in No. 420. The preamble to the Persian 
draft was substantially the same as that cited in the enclosure in No. 476 below. Tehran 
telegram No. 16 stated in particular: ‘Proposal is on the basis of reciprocity, reserves 
territorial waters, and limits right of search on the high seas by men-of-war of either party 
to vessels of less than 500 tons flying the flag of the other party.’ Foreign Office telegram 
No. 109 of March 15 gave Sir R. Clive the instructions on which he acted on August 10 
(see No. 475, paragraph 11), adding in particular: ‘Persia cannot be given right of search 


on the High Seas. . . . His Majesty’s Government are unable to admit the assumption 
underlying his [Prince Teymourtache’s] draft that the principles of the 1882 Convention 
are out of date. ... The fact is that the Persian Government really need the active co- 


operation of the British naval forces in the Gulf to assist them in dealing with the local 
interests vested in the slave trade.’ 
3 Not printed. In this telegram of January 18 Sir R. Clive reported that Prince Tey- 
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While asserting complete sovereignty in territorial waters and islands to 
which claim can be established Persian government will disinterest themselves 
in Arab side of Gulf if compromise about Bahrein can be found. 

If His Majesty’s Government are prepared to recognize this general basis 
Persia will probably go some way to meet us on such questions as Henjam, 
our wireless station, lighting, and regulations for visits of warships stationed 
in the Gulf to Persian ports. 

My impression is that Minister of Court desires to settle Gulf questions 
amicably without recourse to arbitration. 

Undoubtedly solution acceptable to Persia of Shatt-el-Arab frontier 
would contribute materially to help things all round. 


mourtache had communicated a text of the draft law on territorial waters referred to in 
No. 420, and that he had written to ask the Prince not to submit it to the Majlis for the 
present. Sir R. Clive reported in particular that the draft law reserved a limit of eight miles 
for police measures and fishery control and also regulated visits by foreign warships to 
Persian ports. 


No. 423 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [E 147/106/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 19, 1929, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 3! (of 8th January: treaty negotiations). 

His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to sign either a treaty of 
friendship or an arbitration agreement except as part of a comprehensive 
settlement of all the questions now under discussion by you. Assuming such 
a settlement to be reached His Majesty’s Government would be perfectly 
prepared to consider the inclusion of an arbitration agreement among the 
instruments composing the general settlement. 

For your own information I would explain that the form which our future 
arbitration treaties with foreign powers are to take is at present engaging the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government? and so far no conclusion has been 
reached. It is hoped however that this question will have been settled by the 
time any general settlement with Persia is reached, and in that case I should 
anticipate no difficulty in offering Persia an arbitration treaty on lines 
similar to those which we shall be prepared to conclude with other foreign 
powers. 

It would be helpful to know whether in your opinion the type of arbitration 
provision contemplated by Minister of the Court in your telegram No. 3 
coincides with the passages on the subject in German draft and Persian 
counter-draft forwarded in your despatch No. 5283 (of December aist), 
which are confined to questions relating to the interpretation or application 
of treaties between the two countries. 


t No. 417. 2 Cf. Volume VI, appendix IT. 
3 Not printed. 
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No. 424 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Jakins (Feddah) 
No. 11 Telegraphic (E 370/3/91r] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1929, 5 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 215! (of December 20th: proposed arbitration on 
points in dispute between Iraq and Nejd). 

It appears from wording of conditions (1) and (2) in paragraph 12 of Ibn 
Saud’s note, that he contemplates selection of arbitrators by Governments of 
Iraq and Nejd only, His Majesty’s Government taking no part in proceedings, 
and no provision being made for selection of neutral arbitrator. 

Arbitration under these conditions would be foredoomed to failure, and 
you should therefore, without waiting for reply to communication referred 
to in your telegram No. 1112 (of December 27th), take up matter again with 
Hejazi Minister for Foreign Affairs and impress on him that it would almost 
certainly be useless to enter upon arbitration proceedings if matters in dis- 
pute are to be adjudicated on solely by arbitrators appointed in equal 
numbers by the Governments of Iraq and Nejd. 

You should explain that, even if intention is that arbitrators should be 
appointed by the two Governments only, His Majesty’s Government stand- 
ing aside, the Governments should, following the usual practice, arrange to 
appoint by agreement a third or neutral arbitrator, and also agree in advance 
to accept the decisions of a majority of the arbitrators thus appointed. 

You may further suggest as an alternative course, for Ibn Saud’s considera- 
tion, the appointment of a single arbitrator of high reputation, to be selected 
by agreement between the parties to the dispute. 


I No. 410. 

2 Not printed. This communication to King Ibn Saud related to certain clarifications 
of his note of December 10, 1928, sought by the Foreign Office in telegram No. 61 to Jeddah 
of December 21 (not printed). 


No. 425 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [E 503/2/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1929, 7 p.m. 


From various telegrams recently received from Senior Naval Officer 
Persian Gulf and repeated to Bushire for your information Persian local 
officials at any rate appear bent on rendering situation in the Gulf practically 
impossible for His Majesty’s Ships. Disregarding protest and concessions by 
us Persians continue these annoyances whereby agreement for maintenance 
of status quo pending conclusion of your present negotiations is violated. 

Situation is becoming intolerable and unless satisfaction is made for 
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indignities and annoyances caused to His Majesty’s Ships, satisfactory 
guarantee given that such will cease and that offenders will be suitably 
dealt with it appears futile to continue general negotiations with which you 
are now dealing. 

You have my full authority to make strongest possible representations to 
Minister of the Court and to threaten to break off whole discussions unless 
his reply affords adequate satisfaction. 

You may wish in view of my approval of proposal in your telegram No. 
33' (of January 28) to hold your hand regarding official protest until after 
your discussions with Senior Naval Officer but in the meanwhile you should 
in any case Iet Minister of the Court know that present attitude of Persian 
local officials in Gulf has made worst possible impression on His Majesty’s 
Government and that you count on him to prevent repetition. 


1 Not printed. This telegram proposed that Captain Boyes, Senior British Naval Officer 
in the Persian Gulf, and Sir F. Johnston, Political Resident in the Persian Gulf and H.M. 
Consul-General at Bushire in succession to Sir L. Haworth, should come to Tehran for 
consultation. 


No. 426 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R, Clive (Tehran) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [E 444/19/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1929, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 23' (of the 19th January. Persian negotiations) does 
not make it clear whether you intend to recommend that His Majesty’s 
Government should in fact recognise the general basis set forth therein, but 
they would find great difficulty in accepting any such formula. It is im- 
possible for them either to recognise in any way Persian pretensions to 
Bahrein, or to admit that Persia has any interests on the Arab coast of the 
Gulf to give up in return for a willingness on our part to ‘go some way to 
meet us’ on other matters. You should be careful to avoid being manceuvred 
into the acceptance of any such basis of negotiation. 

The position regarding Bahrein is being further considered and I hope to 
be able before long to reply to your telegram No. 4? (of January 8th). 

The Secretary of State for India} doubts whether general situation justifies 
an attitude of continued readiness to meet Persian demands even without 
pressure, and professes some disquiet at the fact that you have apparently not 
yet informed the Persian government of the possibility that the Duzdap 
Railway will be dismantled if Persia adopts an unaccommodating attitude in 
the general negotiations. This was, it is true, left to your discretion in your 
general instructions+ but he considers that this lever, which he and the 
government of India regard as of much importance, will inevitably lose much 

1 No. 422. 2 No. 419. 
3 Lord Peel. 4 No. 402. 
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of its value if the railway negotiations are treated as a separate and self- 
contained subject. 

I shall be glad to receive your observations on this opinion.§ 

S Sir R. Clive replied in Tehran telegram No. 37 of January 31 that in No. 422 he was 
not indicating the basis he accepted but what appeared to be the policy of Prince Teymour- 


tache. He added that he considered the Government of India overestimated the value of 
the Duzdap railway to the Persian Government. 


No. 427 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received January 31, 4 p.m.) 


No. 16 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/76 | 


JEDDAH, January 31, 1929, 4 p.m. 

(? Your telegram No. 11.)! 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs? now interprets conditions 1 and 2, 
read with condition 3, to mean that Iraq and Nejd shall each choose one or 
more neutral arbitrators, His Majesty’s Government standing aside, but 
states that in the absence of confirmation from the King this interpretation 
cannot be taken as official. 

I have pointed out that even so, proceedings would certainly be foregone 
conclusion, doomed to failure, unless an odd number of arbitrators is chosen 
and unless parties bind themselves in advance to accept decision of majority. 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs agrees and has promised to press his 
views on the King. His personal suggestion is that each party should separ- 
ately appoint neutral arbitrator conversant with Arab questions, and that a 
third arbitrator (a jurist of international fame) should be selected by agree- 
ment between the two parties. 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs further suggests that an agreement 
should be concluded between the parties, clearly defining the matters in dis- 
pute and scope of powers of arbitrators. 


t No. 424. 2 Sheikh Fuad Hamza. 


No. 428 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [E 583/19/34] 
TEHRAN, January 31, 1929, 6 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Points to which he? attaches greatest importance and where he knows 


that goodwill of His Majesty’s Government is essential are: 
First. Satisfactory arrangement with Anglo-Persian Oil Company on the 


! See No. 426, note 5. 2 The Persian Minister of Court. 
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basis of his proposals for Anglo-Persian co-operation with a revised 
concession. 

Second. Shatt el Arab frontier. 

Third. Non-aggression clause and treaty of friendship and arbitration. 

I told him yesterday he might get the third but only as part of a general 
settlement. He... .3 greatly disappointed that I could give him no assurance 
about the second. Regarding first he anxiously awaited arrival of Sir 
J. Cadman next month and counted upon goodwill of His Mayjesty’s 
Government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 38, repeated to India No. 23. 


3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 429 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 25) 
No. 71 [E 1015/2/34|* 
TEHRAN, February 1, 1929 
Sir, 

The recent incidents in the Persian Gulf, where without previous notice 
the local Persian officials attempted.to subject His Majesty’s ships to un- 
reasonable quarantine restrictions, may well have given the impression that 
the Minister of Court was deliberately indulging in a policy of pin-pricks and 
that the Persian authorities, in a childish and provocative way, were at his 
instigation showing how they could assert their sovereign rights at the expense 
of His Majesty’s navy. 

2. The Minister of Court stoutly denies this. His thesis is that there is 
room in the Persian Gulf for Great Britain and Persia, and that Persia has too 
long waived in the Gulf rights which undoubtedly belong to her. Amongst 
these are the control of her territorial waters and of the quarantine service. 
He is ready to admit that inexperienced quarantine officers may have shown 
an exces de zéle, but not that they have been deliberately provocative. He 
equally refuses to admit that because His Majesty’s ships have not in the 
past been required to obtain pratique! they should in the future be ex- 
empted from all quarantine regulations. There was no divine law, he said, 
to prevent a microbe being carried on a warship. On the other hand, he 
professes his readiness to make an arrangement about Henjam on the basis 
of some modification of the quarantine rules which may be considered 
necessary in ports like Bushire and Bunder Abbas. Meanwhile his Highness 
has promised to enquire immediately into the recent complaints which I 
embodied in a memorandum I gave to him on the goth January and of 
which a copy? is enclosed, and to give orders that excessive zeal should give 
place to reason and that untoward incidents should be avoided. As his 
Highness has expressed his readiness to conclude an agreement about 
Henjam as soon as possible and as I am expecting the Resident at Bushire 

1 A licence to a ship to proceed after quarantine. 2 Not printed. 
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and the senior naval officer in the Gulf to be here in ten days’ time, I propose 
to await their arrival before reverting to the matter provided there is no 
further trouble, unless I am in a position before then to submit to his Highness 
a draft agreement as proposed in my telegram No. 403 of to-day [sic]. 

3. Bound up with this question of Henjam and quarantine restrictions as 
affecting His Majesty’s ships in the Gulf is the question of Persian territorial 
waters and the Bill on the subject which Taimourtache had had drafted and 
of which a copy was forwarded to you in my despatch No 37? of the roth 
January. As reported in my telegram No. 39? of the 31st January, I handed 
to his Highness a memorandum expressing my personal view that this Bill 
was unnecessary. I enclose a copy of this memorandum.? From our subse- 
quent conversation it was clear to me, firstly, that his Highness had made 
some study of the question, as he was aware of all the exceptions claimed to 
the 3-mile limit cited in your telegram No. 32¢ of the 29th January, and, 
secondly, that the Bill was to some extent in the nature of a threat. In fact, he 
did not discard the possibility of dropping it altogether if we came to terms on 
Gulf matters. At the same time he spoke of the arrangement agreed to last 
April, but never accepted in writing, in regard to the visits of His Majesty’s 
ships to Persian ports as a modus vivendi,5 and there is little doubt that, even if 
he is prepared to make any special arrangement at all on the subject apart 
from Henjam, he will insist on some modification of the existing practice. 

4. It has occurred to me that the sudden enforcement of quarantine 
regulations against His Majesty’s ships, although admittedly within the 
rights of the Persian Government, may not be unconnected with the exclusion 
from Bahrein of Persians who are not provided with a British consular visa.® 
I hesitate therefore to labour the status quo argument beyond a certain point, 
as Iam convinced that Taimourtache will retaliate by reference to Bahrein. 

5. Copies of this despatch, with its enclosures, are being sent to the 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India and to His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


3 Not printed. This telegram of January 31 reported on the present conversation on 
January 30 with Prince Teymourtache. 

4 Not printed. This telegram stated in particular: “I agree that bill is wholly unnecessary 
and while it would be going too far to say that three-mile limit is universally recognised, it 
was recommended in the report of the League of Nations Committee of Experts [of April 
2, 1927: see League of Nations Document C 196. M. 70. 1927. V, p. 72]. Russian claim to 
twelve miles for certain purposes has frequently formed the subject of protest by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom; Italy claims ten miles for the control of 
merchant vessels, Spain six miles and Scandinavia four. None of these claims has however 
been admitted by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom; and Great Britain, 
United States, Japan, Germany, Holland, Belgium and Portugal are all supporters of the 
principle of the three-mile limit.’ 


5 See No. 385, note 2. 
6 The Persian note of January 5 to Sir R. Clive protesting against the recent regulation 


by the Sheikh of Bahrein to this effect is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, March 
1929, P- 35]. 
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No. 430 


Ser R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 25) 


No. 70 [E 1014/644/34) 
Confidential TEHRAN, February 2, 1929 


Sir, 

I had the honour to receive on January goth your despatch No. 16! of 
January 7th (E 6077/3269/65) enclosing a letter from the Colonial Office 
covering a secret despatch from the High Commissioner in Baghdad of 
November 2oth on the subject of Turkish proposals for a Turco-Iraq pact of 
friendship. 

2. In paragraph 3 of this despatch Sir Henry Dobbs states that ‘it appears 
on absolutely trustworthy evidence to be the fact that notwithstanding the 
absence of any specific treaty of alliance between the Soviet Republic and 
Turkey, Persia or Afghanistan, the Governments of these three States do in 
practice maintain at present much more intimate relations with the Soviet 
than with any other Government and do disclose to the Soviet Representative 
all their important communications with other Governments.’ 

3. A reference to my Confidential despatch No. 38? of January 18th will 
show that if we are to believe the views expressed to me by the Minister of 
Court, the Persian Government does not, and does not intend to, maintain 
more intimate relations with the Soviet Government than with any other 
Government and I do not believe that the Persian Government are disclosing 
to the Soviet Government all their important communications with His 
Majesty’s Government whatever they may have done in the autumn of 
1927.3 

4. When discussing our relations in the Persian Gulf as recorded in my 
despatch No. 714 of February 1st Teymourtache again gave expression to 
his views on Persia’s position in the world. ‘We are not’ he said ‘a Moslem 
race in the sense that Turkey and Afghanistan are. We are very bad Moslems 
and we have no intention of becoming bound to an Asiatic bloc. What we 
are aiming at is our complete sovereign independence of any country. We 
believe that Great Britain wants to see us strong and independent because it 
is in her interest and more especially in the interest of the Government of 
India that we should be so. We rely very greatly on the friendship of Great 

¥ Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This formal covering despatch transmitted 
to Tehran copies of No. 409 and of the documents referred to ibid., notes 1 and 2. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported remarks made by Prince Teymourtache to Sir 
R. Clive on January 17 on Persian relations with Afghanistan, Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. 

3 In connexion with Soviet-Persian relations Sir R. Clive further stated in his despatch 
No. 107 of February 26 reporting on a recent tour in South Persia by M. Loganovsky, 
Counsellor in the Soviet Embassy at Tehran: ‘I am convinced that it is at present the 
settled policy of the Shah and the Minister of Court not to tolerate Russian propaganda in 
any form. This morning I received a long visit from the newly-appointed Governor of 
Resht, Mirza Reza Khan Afshar, who told me that he had received precise instructions 
from Teymourtache to report at once to Tehran any evidence of undesirable Soviet activi- 
ties and to take all necessary steps to stop communist propaganda.’ 

4 No. 429. 
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Britain and it is for these reasons that I absolutely refuse to believe the 
stories that are daily poured into my ears of British intrigues. I am told that 
Great Britain is responsible for the revolution in Afghanistan$ in order that 
it may react on Persia. Great Britain is encouraging Dost Mohamed‘® in the 
East and stirring up the Kurds in the West. I don’t believe it because I 
cannot discover what conceivable interest Great Britain could have in 
stirring up trouble in countries bordering on India.’ 

5. Here I intervened to say that I was very glad to hear him express these 
views and that the best answer to our traducers was the fact of our steady 
support of the Central Government in the years before His Majesty became 
Shah at a time when it would have been only too easy for us to have worked 
for tribal autonomy against the Central Government. In reply to my 
enquiry as to the source of these reports he admitted that they were in the 
main Russian, although he had been rather shocked at hearing from Tabriz 
that the Turkish Consul there had been openly saying that Great Britain 
and Persia together had engineered the Afghan revolution! 

6. I feel that the remarks of Turkish statesmen to the Iraq Chargé 
d’Affaires at Angora as reported in the despatch? enclosed by Sir Henry 
Dobbs must be taken with the greatest reserve. As seen from Tehran, the 
prospect of “complete agreement between Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Afghanis- 
tan’ would appear to be about as remote as the Greek Kalends. The fact 
is that Persia true to the example of most European countries, one might 
even say of almost every country in the world, has no love for any of her 
neighbours, and I have no hesitation in recording my opinion that the one 
she dislikes least and would most gladly be friends with is Great Britain and 
the Government of India. But so long as Teymourtache controls the 
policy of this country real friendship with any other country 1s in his eyes 
impossible unless based on complete reciprocity and the mutual recognition 
of every sovereign right. 

Copies of this despatch have been sent to the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Iraq, Baghdad. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


5 A rebellion had broken out against King Amanullah in November 1928 which led to his 
abdication in January 1929. A subsequent attempt to regain his throne was unsuccessful. 

6 In the autumn of 1928 Persian forces had begun a campaign against Dost Mohamed, 
who had recently been deprived of the governorship of Persian Baluchistan. 

7 Not printed. 
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No. 431 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 26) 


No. 44 [E 1034/3/91] 
JEDDAH, February 6, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 17! of to-day’s date I have the honour 
to transmit herewith a translation of a letter received from King Ibn Saud? 
in answer to Mr. Jakins’ communication of December 29 (Jedda despatch 
No. 230)3 and a copy of the reply I have addressed to His Majesty.‘ 

2. On the receipt of this letter I immediately telephoned to the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asking him whether, as the result of this com- 
munication, he now understood the King’s proposals for the appointment of 
arbitrators. Fuad Hamza admitted that the position had not been made 
any clearer. I therefore informed Fuad that I was addressing a further 
communication to the King on the lines of my recent conversation with him 
(as reported in my despatch No. 395 of the second instant) and would be 
grateful if he would himself when forwarding this letter explain clearly the 
various points and impress their importance on His Majesty. This Fuad 
promised to do. 

3. In his communication under reference Ibn Saud explains his conditions 
one and two to mean that if Iraq is to appoint an arbitrator His Majesty’s 
Government should not also appoint one, as the Nejd nominee would then 
be faced with both an Iraqi and a British nominee. It appears from this 
explanation that Ibn Saud has not yet fully grasped the meaning of the 
arbitration proposal. 

4. The King makes no mention in his letter of condition six of which Mr. 
Jakins also requested an explanation and I have therefore again approached 
him on this point. Fuad Hamza speaking unofficially takes the King’s 
meaning to be that if a decision is given in favour of Nejd, Iraq’s feelings 
should as far as possible be spared: e.g. an immediate demolition of the 
offending posts should not be demanded but they should be vacated and 
allowed to disintegrate by natural processes. Similarly if a decision is 
given in favour of Iraq, Iraq shall not immediately proceed to build more 
posts, nor shall Ibn Saud reply by building a chaim [sic] of posts on his side 
of the frontier. The underlying feeling in Ibn Saud’s mind is, Fuad thinks, 
that every effort should be made in giving effect to the decision of the arbi- 
trators not to aggravate ill feeling between the two countries but as far as 
possible to soften the blow to the party against whom the decision is given. 

5. The King explains the intention of his condition four at some length. 
He states that the object of the arbitration is to arrive at a decision on the 


1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. The letter was dated January 23. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. For this communication cf. No. 424, note 2. 
+ This letter of February 5 is not printed. 

5 Not printed. This despatch was an expanded version of No. 427. 
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points of disagreement which have arisen between the two parties. He 
maintains that he only consented at Uquair to cede to Iraq territories 
claimed by Nejd, on the express understanding (Article 3) that no buildings 
should be erected on these territories. His Majesty’s Government have 
refused to accept this interpretation of the Article: thus as his acceptance of 
Article one was conditional on the acceptance of Article three as interpreted 
by him, his cession of the territories to Iraq becomes ineffective. Thus the 
dispute between Iraq and Nejd centres not on Article three alone but on 
Articles one and three. 

6. Ibn Saud therefore requests that the arbitrators should be approached 
by both parties with a view to their considering the question of the frontiers 
in addition to the question of Article three which as it arose out of Article 
one cannot be considered alone. 

7. I have addressed a copy of this despatch, with its enclosures, to His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
F. H. W. STONEHEWER-BIRD 


No. 432 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [E 613/58/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1929, 12.25 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 534' of (December 22nd) 1928 and your telegram No. 
72 (of January gth: Perso-Iraqi relations). 

1. Whole question has been reviewed in the light of your reports and of 
Sir H. Dobbs’ letter of November 17th to Sir J. Shuckburgh,? copy of which 
was sent to you direct. 


' Not printed. This despatch referred to No. 408 and discussed Persian policy on Iraq 
in the light of Sir R. Clive’s belief that ‘the Shah inspired by Teymourtache is determined 
to make Persia so far as he can a completely independent and self sufficing country’. 

2 No. 421. 

3 An Assistant Under Secretary of State in the Colonial Office. In this letter (not printed) 
Sir H. Dobbs stated in particular: ‘I have now attempted to prove the following points :— 


(a.) That the present position of the Shatt-al-Arab is not morally indefensible in view of 
the historical causes which led up to the Treaty of Erzerum [the Perso-Turkish 
treaty of limits of 1847, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 45, pp. 874-6]. 

(b.) That Persia need fear no discrimination in the matter of port dues and transit dues, 
and in the matter of navigation of her ships of war, and that she can probably secure 
from Iraq Persian membership in the Basrah Port Trust and permission for her war 
ships to perform police and administration duties. 

(c.) That Persia, therefore, has nothing important to gain by acquiring any sovereignty 
in the Shatt-al-Arab waters. 

(d.) That the offer of such sovereignty is not the only guid pro quo that can be put forward 
for the recognition of Iraq, or for the continuance of certain British privileges in the 
Persian Gulf, since either a partial admission to the privileges of the Judicial Agree- 
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2. We realise importance of bringing about a satisfactory solution of the 
present deadlock between Persia and Iraq. Without it a comprehensive 
settlement of outstanding Anglo-Persian questions is impossible; the position 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Mohammerah and Abadan may be 
seriously jeopardised, with great loss to the revenues of the Basra port 
authorities; and trouble may at any moment be created for His Majesty’s 
Government by Persia at the Council of the League of Nations, as happened 
at the Assembly last September.* There is indeed danger that the interests 
of Great Britain and Iraq stand in the long run to lose more than Persian 
interests by bad relations between Persia and Iraq. 

3. We also realise that progress cannot be made without some effort to 
meet Persia’s wishes in regard to what the Minister of the Court described to 
you as Persia’s impossible position on the Shatt-el-Arab.5 Unfortunately, 
practical difficulties in the way of any rectification of frontier have proved on 
investigation to be so serious as to preclude possibility of utilising it in your 
present negotiations. It is physically impossible to meet the wish of the 
Minister of the Court to see the waters of the Shatt-el-Arab divided equally 
between Persia and Iraq; for the thalweg does not follow the line of mid- 
stream but crosses from one side of the river to the other; and an alteration 
of the frontier to the centre of the thalweg is impracticable owing to the shift- 
ing nature of the banks forming the bars and shallower parts of the river. 
More serious still, the Iraqi Constitution precludes cession of sovereignty 
over any portion of Iraqi territory except by a constitutional amendment 
which could not take place before March 1930, and even then would require 
approval by two-thirds majoritics in both Houses of Parliament, to be 
followed by a dissolution, a general election and reapproval of the amend- 
ment by two-thirds majorities in the new Chamber and Senate. Clearly 
His Majesty’s Government cannot give any undertaking to Persia that they 
will secure Iraq’s acceptance in this manner, over a year hence, of a proposal 
which is bound to be most unpopular as involving the surrender of valuable 
asset in return for no tangible advantage. 

4. In these circumstances only practical solution seems to be to treat the 
river as a great international waterway, as is done for instance in the case of 

ment, or a much more effective bait in the shape of the cancellation of the Judicial 
Agreement is still under active discussion. 

(e.) That the only bargain which Iraq is likely to contemplate with reference to the 
Shatt-al-Arab is one under which Persia would facilitate the west to east railway 
extension from Khanaqin. 

(f.) That a cession of sovereignty over Iraq territorial waters is in any case impossible 


until the constitution is changed and that this cannot be done before March 1930, 
so that any assurance on our part to Persia would be a very nebulous one. 

‘Finally, I feel it necessary to say that I should find it extremely difficult at the present 
moment to press so unpopular a proposal as the rectification of the Shatt-al-Arab frontier 
upon the Iraq Government.’ 

+ For discussion on Perso-Iraq relations in the Sixth Committee (Political Questions) of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 14 and 15, 1928, see League of Nations 
Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 70, pp. 17-20 and 26-9. 

5 Cf. No. 421. 
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the Danube, with an international commission to look after it. This pro- 
cedure would be in accordance with the latest model adopted by up-to-date 
western nations. It is also suggested that as it would be only fair for Iraq to 
receive some quid pro quo in return for the internationalisation of her one 
great waterway which gives her access to the sea, and as she could not be 
expected to give up a solid territorial right unless in exchange for a solid 
economic right, Persia should give an undertaking not to delay unduly 
linking up of the Iraqi railway system from Khanikin eastwards with the 
future north to south Persian railway. The Colonial Office attach importance 
to this point with a view to ensuring that east and west traffic between 
Persia and the Mediterranean over the projected Haifa—Bagdad railway 
shall not be excluded from Persia, but such a new opening for Persian trade 
by a quicker route is equally in the interest of Persia whose trade must suffer 
if she does not share in the universal movement for improved transportation. 

5. Failing any strong objection by Acting High Commissioner for Iraq, 
to whom this telegram is being repeated, you are authorised to approach the 
Minister of the Court tentatively on the lines indicated above if you consider 
it possible to make headway in your negotiations in this manner, and inform 
him that if Persian government will give the undertaking referred to in 
paragraph 4 above, His Majesty’s Government will take up with Iraqi 
government question of appointment of international commission on lines 
proposed. Persians ought readily to appreciate the force of the difficulty 
created by the Iraqi Constitution, since their own Constitution also requires 
the approval by the Mejlis of any alteration in Persia’s frontiers. 

6. You should make it clear to the Minister of the Court that the inter- 
nationalisation of the Shatt-el-Arab can only be recommended to the Iraqi 
government as part of a general settlement of outstanding Perso-Iraqi 
questions. In this connexion it may be useful to you to know (although the 
point cannot yet be mentioned to the Persian government) that His Majesty’s 
Government hope to obtain the consent of the League Council early in 
March to the principle of abolishing the existing Anglo-Iraqi Judicial 
Agreement and the establishment of an equal system of justice for all in 
Iraq, maintained at a high level by the strengthening of the British element 
in the judiciary. 

Repeated to Bagdad No. 47. 


No. 433 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [E 538/33/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 9, 1929, 4.50 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 4! (of the 8th January: Bahrein). 
1. Undoubtedly it is desirable on every ground to arrive at friendly settle- 


t No. 419. 
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ment with Persia about Bahrein without bringing in League of Nations or 
going to arbitration. If therefore Minister of Court really wishes nothing 
more than to find some method of saving Persia’s face, 1t ought not to prove 
impossible to arrive at some basis of agreement with him. 

2. But with the best will in the world His Majesty’s Government cannot 
regard his present proposal as practical, as they do not recognise the validity 
of Persia’s claims or even admit that she possesses rights which have a 
marketable value. A settlement embodying such an admission would, if it 
required Majlis ratification, place the final decision in the hands of that 
body; if the Majlis refused ratification, our written admission of Persia’s 
rights would be on record and furnish a wellnigh unanswerable argument in 
favour of Persia, were recourse subsequently had to arbitration. Nothing 
else could in fact give the Persians a reasonably strong claim to the Island. 
On the other hand, were His Majesty’s Government to proceed on assurance 
that ratification by Majlis were not necessary, what means would there be of 
ensuring that the Majlis, or subsequent Persian governments, would not 
with considerable force contend that the settlement were invalid in view of 
Article 22 of the Persian Constitution? 

3. From the above you will realise the impossibility of our agreeing to 
a settlement in which the abandonment of the Persian claims is purchased 
directly or set off against some other concession on our part. The only 
practical solution is that abandonment of these claims to the Island should 
form one separate item in a final general treaty dealing with all outstanding 
questions. The relevant clause should not refer to the abandonment of 
Persia’s rights for His Majesty’s Government do not and cannot admit that 
Persia possesses any such rights, but only to the abandonment of her claims. 
Alternatively, it might provide for her recognition of the Sheik’s independence 
and in any case it would be well that the settlement should include a formal 
recognition by Persia of his government, although it would be preferable that 
the Sheik should not himself be a party to the treaty. 

4. It is desirable that some similar arrangement be made as regards 
Tamb and Abu Musa. 

5. While there would be nothing in writing to show that Persia had 
received a definite quid pro quo in return for abandoning her claims, the 
Persian government would be able to justify themselves in the eyes of the 
Persian public by pointing to other items in the treaty, e.g. the rendition of 
Basidu; or if the proposed settlement included the remission of a part or the 
whole of the Persian debt, they would be at liberty to regard this as the 
purchase price. 

6. As regards tactics, I realise fully the difficulties of the position. Too 
uncompromising an attitude on our part might lead the Minister of the 
Court to press for settkement at Geneva—a course which His Majesty’s 
Government are most desirous of avoiding. On the other hand, too great 
readincss to compromise might lead His Highness to raise his price. 

I shall be glad to receive your comments, in the light of these considera- 
tions, on the tactical advisability of adhering, for the present, to the line that 
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your instructions are to regard Bahrein as outside the scope of your negotia- 
tions, while making clear that in any case the latest Persian proposal is not 
of a nature which His Majesty’s Government could accept. If this line were 
adopted, it would then be open to you to continue to explore further the 
precise implications of the Minister’s hint that his proposal to sell the 
Persian rights was more for the purpose of face-saving than for providing 
Persia with a large sum of money. You could also ascertain discreetly 
exactly what would in his opinion be an adequate face-saver, and how far 
he would go in this respect. 

7. I have considered whether strong representations should be made for 
early repayment of the debt in order that when the time comes for concession 
this counter will not have lost value from having been kept too much in the 
background. This appears to me however to be of doubtful wisdom but on 
this point too I await your observations. 

Repeated to India No. 9. 


No. 434 


Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 19) 
No. 60 [E 909/335/44] 
CONSTANTINOPLE, February 9, 1929 
Sir, 

During my recent visit to Angora! the friendly attitude of the President, 
Ministers, and other important Turks was very noticcable, but I am sorry to 
say that it has been succeeded by a wave of xenophobia, which for various 
reasons has been directed chiefly against Great Britain. 

2. The causes for this stirring of Turkish sentiment are hard to assign 
definitely. Certain accidentally co-incident events have combined to rouse 
Turkish nationalism, never very dormant, but these events are in themselves 
so trivial that they would seem to furnish an excuse rather than a reason. 
Among them may be mentioned an article by the “Times’ Correspondent 
about Turkish doctors, in itself little more than a repetition of criticisms in 
the Turkish Press, and various developments of the incident of the Tatavla 
fire, on which I reported in my despatch No. 48? of January 31 last. 


1 In January 1929. 

2 Not printed. In this despatch Sir G. Clerk reported that his wife had visited the scene 
of a fire on January 21 in the Tatavla quarter of Constantinople and had organized some 
charitable aid. On January 25 the Aksham, a local newspaper, had accused Sir G. Clerk of 
‘having visited the Greek sufferers (Tatavla happens to be largely inhabited by local 
Greeks) and got into touch with the Greek bishop, and asking what were my intentions in 
thus sowing dissension between the various nationalities in Turkey’. Sir G. Clerk obtained 
publicity for a statement refuting this allegation and also a telegram of thanks from the 
editor which had been sent by direction of Ismet Pasha. H.M. Ambassador considered the 
incident as ‘satisfactorily closed’ and as not ‘in any way a manifestation against us’. It 
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3. As regards the latter, the Turkish Press has fully accepted my position 
and made no further attack upon me, but it would seem that the Greek 
Press has had references to the Hellenism of the Tatavla quarter which have 
kept controversy alive, while an alleged shortage of water was immediately 
and without investigation attributed to the French Dercos Water Company, 
and a report, as far as I know unjustified, that there was undue delay in 
telephoning the news of the fire to the Fire Brigade was made occasion for 
bitter attacks on the Telephone Company, the capital of which is practically 
all British. All of this has developed into a violent Press campaign against 
the rapacity and mis-management of all the ‘foreign companies’ in Constan- 
tinople, on whom indeed the convenience and comfort of life here largely 
depend. All of them, the Dercos Water Company, the Telephone Company, 
the Tramways and Electric Light Companies, these both administered by 
Belgians, and the Quays Company, Anglo-French, have been abused in 
unmeasured terms, so much so that the Council of the British Chamber of 
Commerce at its last meeting decided that all members of the Chamber 
should cancel their subscriptions and withdraw their advertis[e]ments from 
the government paper, the ‘Milliet’, which has been conspicuous in Its attacks. 
The Council moreover proposed to get the French and Italian Chambers to 
adopt the same line. When I learned of this, I pointed out that the ‘Milhiet,’ 
already subsidized by the Government, would have no difficul[t]y in obtain- 
ing an increase of subvention sufficient to meet the loss of revenue which 
such action might cause, and would receive a first class advertisement for its 
anti-foreign campaign. I also observed that the other Chambers would 
probably let the British Chamber down if and when the Turks began to give 
practical effect to their resentment. I understand that the British Chamber 
of Commerce has in consequence modified its attitude. The proper people 
to meet these attacks are the Companies affected. They are, nominally, 
Turkish companies, with Turks on their board and they can present their 
case to the ‘Millet’ and to the Ministry under whom they work. There is no 
doubt that there is some foundation in the Turkish complaints, more 
especially in regard to the water supply, but in the case of all the companies 
the difficulties arise mainly from the fact that the Turkish authorities will not 
agree to reasonable conditions upon which alone the companies can raise the 
necessary fresh capital needed to make them adequate to the present require- 
ments of the city. 

4. Possibly all this may be nothing more than an outburst of grumbling, 
accidentally made acute by the strong lights and shadows thrown on the 
Municipal services by the Tatavla disaster, and the storm may die down 
after the usual declarations of the Turkish authorities that they will insist on 
vigorous reforms which will never be carried out. 

5. The hard weather which we are now experiencing has incidentally 
furnished the Turks with a fresh complaint against a foreign company. The 


showed, however, not only that ‘Turkish suspicions still lie very near the surface, but that — 
the Turk still thinks that his minorities are merely poison in the body politic and an element 
to be eliminated rather than absorbed.’ 
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pitifully futile efforts of the Oriental Railway Company, a French concern, 
to dig out the three Simplon Orient Expresses and various other big trains, 
snowed up between here and the Bulgarian frontier, have naturally set the 
question why there were no proper steam snow ploughs available, and 
the answer has been found that the Turkish authorities had suggested to the 
Company last year that such ploughs should be obtained and the Company 
replied that the snow was never bad enough on the Turkish railway system 
in Europe to call for such expenditure. The unfortunate passengers, what- 
ever their nationality, probably share the Turkish complaint. 

6. Far more serious than all these recriminations have been the attacks 
and innuendoes, led by the ‘Milliet,’ levelled at British policy in Afghanistan. 
As I said in my despatch No. 463 of January go last, the Turks have put all 
their money on Amanullah, the apostle of Turkish progress, and are not 
hampered by any scruples in their attempts to cover the possibility of his 
failure and as according to them, all that is best in Afghanistan has long been 
sighing for reform and modernization and is one with Amanullah in his 
efforts, the thwarting of these noble ideas must be due to some extraneous 
influence. Obviously, that influence can only be British imperial policy. 

6 [sic]. The comments which the Turkish Press are making on the situation 
in Irak are all couched in a similar strain. Thus in the ‘Milliet’ I read that 
despatches from a British source speak of a dictatorship to be proclaimed by 
King Faisal, news which the ‘Milliet’ professes to believe true, for this system 
of dictatorships is a remedy discovered by the English, as is shown in Egypt. 
The English foster the interests of Kings so as to have them on their side 
when Parliaments and the Press rise against them. In another issue the 
‘Milliet’ gives a report from Moscow that, in consequence of Amanullah’s 
victory, the British Minister at Kabul has decided to withdraw. The paper 
says that at first it did not believe this, but that it has now learnt from London 
that it has been decided to recall Sir F. Humphreys [Humphrys].* “Thus,” it 
continues ‘one understands better the important part played in all this sad 
business by this diplomatist, who was at his post at the moment when in- 
surrection and reaction affected the country, but finds himself obliged to 
leave in consequence of the victory of the lawful government. After having 
suppressed the revolt the Afghans will have to think long over this point.’ 

7. The ‘Milliet’ of February 7 contained a declaration made by my Afghan 
colleague in Angora protesting against the arbitrary and illegal action of the 
Government of India, since British aeroplanes fly daily over his free and 
independent country. “What law,’ asked the Ambassador, ‘recognizes the 
right of a country to allow its aeroplanes to fly in the sky of another country 
which is fighting within its borders for civilization?’ To-day the ‘Mailliet’ 
comments on this ‘important official declaration’ and says that the Govern- 
ment of India has from the start of the troubles set out to shew that it con- 
siders Afghanistan as a State under the sovereignty of England. 

3 Not printed. 

4 H.M. Legation was withdrawn from Kabul on February 25, 1929: cf. Volume VI, 
appendix I, paragraph 61. 
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8. It is unnecessary to multiply instances. It is more important to discover 
what is at the back of it all. The Turkish Press, least of all the ‘Milliet,’ 
would not let itself go like this unless it was sure of the acquiescence, if not 
of the practical encouragement, of the Government. But I find it hard to 
believe that all the professions of the Gazi, of Ismet Pasha, and of Tevfik 
Rushdi mean nothing, not because I have any profound belief in their 
sincerity, but because the whole foreign policy of Turkey during the last 
two years has shown that she considers that her true interest lies in friendly 
relations with us. Although therefore this outburst of xenophobia is dis- 
quieting I am not as yet prepared to attach too much importance to it. 
Much of it is, I think, due to a fortuitous concatenation of events, much of it 
to anxiety for Turkish prestige, and some of it possibly to a feeling that the 
Turkish Government has inclined a little too far to our side of the fence and 
that it is time to give a soothing mixture to the Soviet Ambassador,’ who is 
said to have let it be understood that Moscow is not pleased with the latest 
developments of Turkish foreign policy. Moreover the Turks are neo- 
phytes in government and journalism and possibly have not realized the 
effect which their present attitude might have upon Great Britain. 

g. Unfortunately, the complete dislocation of the railway service and the 
upsetting of all my plans owing to Sir G. Clayton and Sir H. Dobbs being 
held up by the weather,® have made it impossible for me to go to Angora to 
see the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The railway company assures me daily 
that Sir G. Clayton may be expected on the morrow, but the days go by and 
he is still three and a half hours away in a place to which one can neither fly 
nor go by train or motor or sleigh, nor have I in spite of strenuous efforts 
been able to establish any communication with him. I therefore do not know 
whether he will still have time to go to Angora before proceeding to Bagdad 
but as soon as he arrives and I learn his plans, I propose myself to go up to 
Angora, with or without the High Commissioner, in order to get some idea 
of what is at the back of all this venom. 

I have, &c., 
GEorGE R,. CLERK 


5 M. Suritz. | 

6 Sir G. Clayton was succeeding Sir H. Dobbs as H.M. High Commissioner for Iraq. 
In Constantinople despatch No. 68 of February 15 Sir G. Clerk reported on Sir G. Clayton’s 
conversations on February 12 with Ismet Pasha and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, ‘both of whom 
were most friendly in every way, and manifestly gratified at the High Commissioner 
having, at considerable personal inconvenience, paid this visit to the Turkish capital... . 
I am convinced that the High Commissioner’s visit has been well worth while and that the 
excellent impression made by Sir G. Clayton will greatly facilitate the growth of good 
relations and the solution of controversial questions between the two countries.’ 
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No. 435 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed February 26) 


No. 45 [E 1035/361/91] 
JEDDAH, February 9, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
sought an interview with me to-day to discuss the question of Soviet activities 
with regard to this country. 

2. Fuad Hamza informed me that he was instructed by the King to 
explain the policy adopted by him towards the Soviet Government and the 
reasons which had inspired that policy. 

3. The King fully realised that the Hejaz might be easily be [stc] made a 
centre of anti British propaganda by Soviet agents who might seek to instil 
their ideas into the minds of Indian pilgrims. His Government had therefore 
received very strict instructions to watch the movements of agents and to 
ensure that no propaganda was carried on against Great Britain. I replied 
that though I did not wish in any way to detract from the value of this proof 
of the King’s friendship, the prevention of the spread of Bolshevik doctrines 
in the Hejaz was a matter of almost equal moment in the interests of the 
Hejaz itself, as were this country known to be a centre of propaganda, both 
the British Indian and the Dutch pilgrimage could not fail to decline. 

4. Fuad Hamza admitted that it was to the interests both of His Majesty’s 
Government and the Hejaz that Soviet activity in the Hejaz should be care- 
fully watched. He assured me that there was nothing to fear on that score. 
The Soviet Government had however evolved a more insidious scheme for 
gaining favour with the people and pilgrims in the Hejaz and undermining 
British interests—namely by sending to the Hejaz consignments of produce, 
sugar, flour, etc., for sale at much lower rates than those prevailing in the 
market for similar Indian commodities. The King had so far placed every 
obstacle in the way of the unloading and selling of Soviet goods in the Hejaz. 
The latest instance was that of the Soviet ship ‘Kommunist’ which had 
arrived four days before in Jedda with a considerable cargo. She had sailed 
without being permitted to unload a single bale. The King was acting in his 
own view against the commercial interests of the country in prohibiting the 
import of cheap commodities ; he was also laying himself open to criticism by 
the pilgrims who were asked to pay higher prices for Indian produce. His 
sole object in pursuing this policy was his desire to do nothing which might 
in any way harm British interests. At the same time he could not reconcile 
it to his conscience that by so acting he was causing material loss to his 

eople. 
: a I replied that, while I felt justified in saying that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would fully appreciate this mark of His Majesty’s loyalty and friend- 
ship I ventured to make two observations: one that the attempt of the Soviet 
to oust British Indian trade would meet with strong opposition from the 
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leading merchants most of whom had been for years in business relations 
with India and neither could nor would lightly transfer their allegiance; 
secondly, the Soviet could not afford indefinitely to supply goods at less than 
their economic price: these shipments of cheap goods were, as he himself 
realised, merely propaganda whereby the Soviet hoped to gain a footing. 
Once that footing had been gained it appeared probable that the price of the 
goods for sale would reach a normal level. As regards my first point, Fuad 
assured me that but for the Government prohibition, many of the leading 
merchants were quite prepared to take up the Soviet goods as a considerable 
profit was to be made thereon. 

6. Fuad wished to assure me that no considerations had weighed with the 
King other than his desire to be loyal to his old time friendship with Great 
Britain. If however he was to continue in this course he would ask for some 
mark of appreciation from His Majesty’s Government to compensate for the 
material loss which his policy was causing to the country. I asked Fuad 
what form he considered this mark of appreciation should take. He replied 
that the King left this to the generosity of His Majesty’s Government. He 
wished to avoid any appearance of bargaining but he wished His Majesty’s 
Government to be fully aware that his present policy pursued in the interests 
of Great Britain was causing gain to the latter and loss to him and he felt 
sure His Majesty’s Government would see the justice of his request that the 
balance should be adjusted in order that he might prove to his people that 
some benefit had accrued to them from this latest mark of his friendship. 
Pressed further, Fuad Hamza thought that the conclusion of a commercial 
agreement with the balance of benefits on the side of the Hejaz would 
meet the case, but that the King wished the suggestion to come from His 
Majesty’s Government. I promised to lay His Majesty’s view before you for 
consideration. ! 

I have, &c., 
F, H. W. STONEHEWER-BiRD 


™ In Cairo despatch No. 109 of February 5 (not printed) Lord Lloyd referred to No. 334 
and transmitted a letter of December 10, 1928, from King Ibn Saud which made points 
generally similar to those made by Sheikh Fuad Hamza. Lord Lloyd stated in particular 
that Shcikh Hafez Wahba, with whom he had discussed the letter on January 3, 1929, 
‘suggested that Ibn Saud, resentful of what he represents as incessant and provocative 
raiding from Transjordan and other manifestations of Sherifian hostility, both there and in 
Iraq, desires some tangible evidence of British sympathy and support, whether in the shape of 
a subsidy, the supply of arms and munitions, more effective restraint of Sherifian activities 
at Amman and Baghdad, or otherwise. While disposed to credit His Majesty’s Government 
with goodwill, and to appreciate their frequent expressions of friendliness, Ibn Saud would 
yet seem to be anxious for some solid proof of the reality of these sentiments. It is possible, 
therefore, that from the reception accorded to his present rather vague proposals he may 
estimate the possibilities of some more comprehensive entente.’ 
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No. 436 


Mr. Stonehewer-Bird (Feddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 11, 9 a.m.) 


No. 21 Telegraphic [E 758/3/91] 


JEDDAH, February 10, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 2! last paragraph. 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs asserts that Sir G. Clayton gave Ibn 
Saud an unconditional assurance that His Majesty’s Government would 
respect article 6 of Bahra agreement and that British forces in Iraq were 
covered by its provisions. He maintains that the first mention of a condition 
attaching to inclusion of British troops is contained in Mr. J[akins]’s note of 
November 16th (Jeddah despatch No. 207).? 

Ibn Saud in reply to note of January 5th (Jeddah despatch No. 13)3 asks 
His Majesty’s Government to reconsider their attitude as he must regard 
crossing of his frontiers under any circumstances as an act of aggression and 
a breach of agreement. 

Translation of Ibn Saud’s letter and a full report of my conversation with 
acting Minister for Foreign Affairs leaves by bag to-day.‘ 

1 No. 415. 

2 See No. 404, note 1. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This note was in accordance with No. 415. 

4+ Jeddah despatch No. 48 (not printed) reported in particular that Mr. Stonehewer- 


Bird had spoken to Sheikh Fuad Hamza in the sense recapitulated in the enclosure in No. 
464. King Ibn Saud’s enclosed letter was dated January 23. 


No. 437 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 67 Telegraphic [E 774/19/34] 
TEHRAN, February 11, 1929, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 53! and my telegram No. 662 of February 11th. 

Bahrein question certainly presents greatest difficulty and I am at a loss 
to find a way acceptable to Minister of Court of saving the Persian face. 

I can (? only) suggest submitting to him balance sheet on following lines, 
subject to your approval. 

Credit: Basidu. Three wireless stations (one to be leased to us). Non- 
aggression clause. Helpful attitude in Iraq settlement (your telegram No. 44).3 
Ditto in his negotiations with Anglo-Persian Oil Company Limited. 

Debit: Henjam. Tumb and Aau (? Abu) Musa. Bahrein. Certain claims, 

t No. 433. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported the resumption of a press campaign on Bahrein 


in Persia. 
3 No. 432. 
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e.g. Persian railway syndicate. Debt (this to be transferred eventually to 
credit). 

Telegraphs, Duzdap railway, slavery convention, and lighting and buoy- 
ing should hardly figure on either side as they are, or should be, mutually 
advantageous. 

If I could add to credit side ‘helpful attitude in Persian contraband 
difficulties’, this would be of great assistance. 

Meanwhile I will defer saying anything about Bahrein beyond suggesting 
that press campaign should cease. When presenting balance sheet I would 
explain why his proposal is impracticable. 

I hope I may be authorized as soon as possible to mention Shatt-el-Arab 
proposals and inform Minister of Court, if only in strict confidence, of 
proposed abolition of judicial agreement. 

Regarding debt, I consider it would be well that I should now address 
a letter to the Minister recapitulating debt and Persian promise to pay, and 
adding that I will later address him on the subject of other claims.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India, No. 40. 


4 Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 69 of February 19 to Tehran in reply stated in 
particular: ‘I approve your proposed action. You realise pre-war debt of £490,000 will have 
to be repaid and necessary arrangements will have to be made therefor. I appreciate 
desirability of adding to the credit column anything we properly can, but doubt whether 
we could promise a “helpful attitude in Persian contraband difficulties.””’ 

Sir R. Clive reported in his telegram No. 100 of February 26 that he had addressed a 
letter to Prince Teymourtache on February 23 drawing attention to the notes referred to 
in No. 318, note g, and setting out H.M. Government’s claim for payment of the debt. 
Prince Teymourtache’s reply of March 2, summarized in Tehran telegram No. 107 of 
March 4, stated that he neither contested nor confirmed the Persian recognition of the debt 
In 1926, that he considered that the debt, apart from £490,000, should be treated as war 
expenses, and that he had intended to raise this question towards the end of the negotiations. 
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Sir G. Clerk (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 19) 


No. 65 [E 915/92/44] 
ANGORA, February 12, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 60' of the oth instant, I have the 
honour to report that I took the occasion of Sir Gilbert Clayton’s visit to 
Angora to-day to speak to the Minister for Foreign Affairs about the recent 
attacks on British policy, especially in Afghanistan, in the local Press. 

2. I said that while I was prepared to make all allowances for the non- 
sense that had been written about the Tatavla fire, since the Greeks had by 
their insinuations awakened easily stirred prejudices, and while I could also 
understand, though I could not condone, the attacks on the various foreign 
managed companies, whose difficulties could not be appreciated by the 
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general public, I must confess that I had been greatly perturbed by the 
bitterness and injustice of the attacks on British action in Afghanistan, 
coming as they did at a time when both His Excellency and the Prime 
Minister had assured me of their satisfaction at the friendliness of the rela- 
tions between our two countries, and appearing as they did in what was 
admittedly the Government organ. I asked His Excellency to tell me quite 
frankly what was the reason for this deliberate assault. 

3. Tevfik Rushdi was not quite at his ease, and had evidently anticipated 
my enquiry. He accounted for the Press campaign in two ways. Firstly it 
was due to ‘la grande propagande,’ by which presumably he meant the 
Soviet Government, and, feeling no doubt that to develop that might lead 
His Excellency on to delicate ground, he went on to say that the campaign 
was still more the fruit of the reports that appeared in the French and 
German papers. His Excellency said that the Turkish journalists were very 
largely dependent for news from outside sources and had not the experience 
to assess the accuracy of, or to understand the reasons for, the reports they 
received. He also admitted that the Government could not ride the Press 
with too tight a curb and, as it had to keep very close hold over internal 
affairs, it had had to give the Press its head a bit in foreign questions. He 
added that what had been printed was very harmless compared to what he had 
stopped, and that he had also let it be known that the papers were to moderate 
their tone. He further pointed out that none of the articles in the ‘Milliet’ 
were written by the responsible editor, Mahmud Bey, who was a deputy, 
nor by Falik Rifki, also a deputy, the two most important writers on the 

aper. 
’ : Throughout the conversation the Minister for Foreign Affairs empha- 
sized the friendliness of the Turkish Government towards Great Britain and 
said nothing that so much as hinted at disappointment with or suspicion of, 
our policy, and I am inclined to think that His Excellency’s explanation does 
in a large measure account for what has happened. I am told that Russian 
money has been very plentiful in Turkish journalistic circles of late and I 
think that that, coupled with the necessity, admitted by Tevfik Rushdi, to 
let the Press have its head in foreign questions, plus the desire mentioned in 
my despatch referred to above, to save the Turkish face in the event of 
Amanullah’s eventual failure, would account for the situation. I also think 
that the Press got a bit out of hand, and the Turkish Government, realizing 
now that it had not sufficiently considered the unfortunate effect on British 
public opinion, will try to put on the brake, for it would sincerely regret a set 
back in our relations. In short, much of what has happened has been due to 
clumsiness and inexperience and not to malice aforethought, but it remains 
to be seen whether the waters that have been stirred will calm down as 
quickly as Tevfik Rushdi, with his usual airy optimism, assured me they 
would. 
I have, &c., 
GeorGE R. CLERK 
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No. 439 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 15, 9 a.m.) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [E 822/1/34] 


TEHRAN, February 14, 1929, 5.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 48.! 
I gave Minister of Court yesterday 3 drafts. 


(i) Renouncing our rights to Basidu. 
(ii) Presenting Persia with 3 wireless stations. 
(iii) Setting forth our requirements at Henjam as given in your telegram 
No. 49? with certain additions and modifications made in consultation with 
Senior Naval Officer.3 


At meeting to-day he said he had studied drafts and would later submit 
his observations in writing. Meanwhile, he wished to assure me that he 
agreed to maintenance of coal depot, storing facilities and recreation grounds 
and free use of all these by His Majesty’s Ships. 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Sent to India No. 43. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of February 8 discussed tactics in relation to a draft Anglo- 
Persian agreement relating to Henjam and Basidu transmitted in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 49 to Tehran of February 9. 

2 See note 1 above. 

3 The three drafts (transmitted to the Foreign Office in Tehran despatch No. 84 of 
February 16, not printed) corresponded closely to draft articles 5, 6, and 4 respectively in 
the enclosure in No. 475 below. 
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Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 15, 9 a.m.) 
No. 77 Telegraphic [E 8932/33/91] 


TEHRAN, February 14, 1929, 5.45 p.m. 

Bahrein. 

My telegram No. 56.! 

At interview yesterday when Resident and Senior Naval Officer were also 
present, I told Minister of Court that new passport regulations were retalia- 
tion on the part of Sheikh against Persian IImokhabar? which if not challenged 
was an admission that Bahrein was a Persian port. He admitted that he had 
been ‘consulted’ about press campaign. What he resented was the time 
chosen for introduction of new regulations. 

I then elaborated argument in paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 53.3 He 


! It was suggested, evidently correctly, on the filed copy that this figure should read ‘66’: 
see No. 437, note 2. 
2 Identity pass. 


3 No. 433. 
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admitted that the argument was sound, and said he would consider obtaining 
Majlis sanction to the disposal of Bahrein by Persian Government. This 
would be a unilateral act and Great Britain would not be mentioned. 
I replied that if he decided to do that, that was no concern of ours, but I 
considered that the only solution lay in the balance sheet idea in which 
Bahrein would figure as an item on our side. He jumped at this proposal 
and said he thought therein lay a possible solution. I added as an entirely 
personal opinion that if the Persian claim to Bahrein was definitely renounced 
His Majesty’s Government might be prepared to advise the Sheikh to allow 
a Persian Consul to reside. This idea seemed to please him in connection 
especially with contraband traffic, about which we had spoken earlier. 
Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India, No. 45. 
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Sir G. Clerk (Constantinople) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 19) 
No. 66 [E 916/90/44] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, February 14, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my immediately preceding despatch,' I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith a memorandum by Mr. Helm, Second Secretary 
of His Majesty’s Embassy, on the general position of Turkey to-day. 

2. I am in general agreement with the account given by Mr. Helm of the 
situation of Turkey and also with his belief that on the whole Turkey would 
sooner have our help than that of any other Power. The difficulty is likely to 
be that though we may, as I hope, be very willing to help Turkey, the form 
in which Turkey would demand such assistance, and the form in which we 
could give it, will probably differ widely, and Turkey may find other 
Powers more ready to give on easier terms. But until the Turkish Government 
gets beyond the stage of vague hints through unofficial channels, and puts 
forward some concrete demand, I see little use in trying to formulate the line 
our reply to any overtures should take. 

3. Mr. Helm’s theory that the recent outburst of Anglophobia has been 
partly designed as a sort of inverted blackmail to make us realise that 
Turkey has still considerable power to help or to hinder is ingenious and 
consonant with the mentality of its rulers, but I rather doubt anything so 
machiavellian, even on the part of Tewfik Rushdi.? 

I have, &c., 
GreorcE R. CLERK 


1 No. 438. 

2 Sir A. Chamberlain’s despatch No. 159 of February 27 to Constantinople requested Sir 
G. Clerk to convey to Mr. Helm his appreciation of the ‘interesting and suggestive account 
of present tendencies in Turkish policy’. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 44! 
Memorandum by Mr. Helm 


Confidential ANGORA, February 10, 1929 


The present secms not altogether an inopportune moment for a general 
review of the position of Turkey to-day, of her internal situation, of the 
stability or otherwise of her administration, and also for an estimate of 
probable developments of internal and external policy, more particularly in 
so far as those are likely to affect His Majesty’s Government. 

2. It may be asked why this moment has been chosen for such a review. 
The answer is that a clearing of the air is desirable in itself, and that, as 
I envisage the present situation, Turkey has now reached, or will shortly 
reach, a stage in her development when the decisions which she may have 
to take will not only be the key to her future existence but may well have 
considerable effects on the history of the world. 

3. It is now five years since the Turks became masters in their own house. 
During that time they have managed it without let or hindrance from with- 
out. This is not the place for a description of the radical spring cleaning and 
refurnishing which have taken place. Suffice it to say that, having seen the 
furnishings of other houses, the Turks have endeavoured to copy them in 
their own way with results which have not been uniformly successful. The 
work has, however, been the Turks’ own, and, until now, no external factor 
has been allowed to interfere with its execution. 

4. Hitherto on only one occasion has the Gazi—for in the regeneration of 
this country the Gazi and Turkey have been synonymous—been obliged to 
withdraw from a position which he had taken up in the campaign of reform 
—TI refer to his surrender on the matter of the change of women’s headgear. 
On that occasion the withdrawal was so skilfully effected that few were 
actually aware of it, yet it is certain that for once Mustafa Kemal found 
himself up against something which bade fair to wreck even his strong craft 
if he persisted in his course. In the same way, recent developments in 
Afghanistan have given him pause and excursions into further fields of 
reform which would affect the every-day life of the Turkish citizen have been 
vetoed. Even such a comparatively minor change as the adoption of Sunday 
as the weekly day of rest has been indefinitely postponed though, except in 
the country, where moreover according to all competent judges religious 
feeling is weakest, the effects of this reform had been almost completely 
discounted a few months ago. For the first time Mustafa Kemal’s course has 
been deflected by happenings far away from Turkey’s frontiers and the event 
is of much significance. | 

5. The first thought that strikes one is that such a halt must be due to 
a loss of confidence on the part of the Gazi in his reforming mission. That 
possibility can, however, be readily dismissed. He is certainly not assailed by 
doubts of the beneficial nature of his reforms. What he has probably now 
realised is that some time must elapse before any considerable proportion of 
the people reach the same conclusion. The pace has, in fact, been too hot to 
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be continued indefinitely. The régime is, it is true, stable enough, in so far 
as that term can be applied to any Eastern country, but this stability is 
dependent on force and a force which is completely under control. If the 
situation should ever get so out of hand that this control were relaxed, the 
whole edifice of the reforms, and with it its architects, might collapse with 
a crash, leaving a free field to the apostles of reaction. 

6. For, though the present régime is perhaps better than any conceivable 
alternative, it would be a gross exaggeration to say that it is popular, as that 
term is understood in a Western democracy. The eastern provinces are an 
open sore which refuses to yield satisfactorily to treatment and reports are 
current of further troubles in these areas. We have recently heard of abortive 
risings in Constantinople, Brusa, Konia and Sivas which, even though they 
were as unimportant as was officially represented, reveal a state of affairs 
which is not altogether satisfactory. In the country districts, the poor harvest 
of last year cannot fail to have added to the fuel of discontent caused by 
increased taxation; in the larger centres, trade has not been developing as 
quickly as it should; while everywhere, a new survey and apparently 
largely increased valuation of land and buildings will inevitably cause 
greater hardship, the blame for which will be laid at the door of the govern- 
ment. Finally, the full effects of the alphabet reform will not be felt for 
some months. Hitherto this reform has been in the nature of a new toy and 
has been appreciated as such. But to-day even high officials of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs still make personal notes in the old script. What, then, 
can be said of the Governor and his clerk in Marash or Erzerum or of the 
Kaimakam: and his assistant in Kozan or Ulu Kishla who have never learnt 
a European language? All have, it is true, passed examinations in the new 
script, but many months must elapse before they can use it with the facility 
of the old. In the meantime what will happen to the petitions of the Meh- 
meds and the Rizas which have, after great effort, been addressed to them 
in the new characters? Even at its best the wheels of the Turkish Adminis- 
trative machine revolved slowly under the old conditions, It is not impossible 
that, outside Angora, Constantinople and a few of the larger towns, they 
may in a few months get so clogged up as to stop altogether—a state of 
affairs which would give little satisfaction to the long-suffering Mehmed and 
Riza. 

7. This period of stress will, of course, pass, but before doing so it may 
prove a hard test for the central administration. It may therefore be well to 
study for a moment the latter’s composition. The keystone 1s, of course, the 
Gazi himself and here fortunately there are grounds for optimism. His 
driving power is apparently unimpaired and his health, so far as an outsider 
can judge, is better than at any time in the last two years. More than ever 
will his presence at the helm be necessary during the next few months, as 
without him the future could only be envisaged with the deepest concern. 
Leaving aside the person of the Gazi himself, a strange phenomenon meets 
the eye—the clear division of the central administration (in which I include 

3 i.e. Deputy Governor. 
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what is known as the Chan Kaya clique) into two categories—the workers 
and the parasite sycophants. Realising, as he must, that just as the second is 
necessary for his pleasures, so the first is essential if he is to exist at all, the 
Gazi has hitherto kept the balance between these two groups and prevented 
the one from interfering with the other. With the passing of the years and of 
the conditions which made unity essential for existence, many good workers 
have however been permanently alienated by the Gazi and, temporarily at 
least, lost to the country. Some of the old workers, such as Ismet Pasha, 
Abdul Halik* and Refik Beys,5 remain faithful and, as a close friend of the 
Gazi remarked to me the other day ‘God knows what we should do without 
them,’ but the successors of those who have been alienated are not up to 
standard. Even so, there would be no cause for pessimism if only one felt 
sure that the balance between the two groups would be maintained as before. 
But this is not so. The present Minister of the Interior is regarded as lazy 
and as owing his position to his private services to the Gazi. The Assembly 
would like to see him removed but is powerless—and now there is a fresh 
bone of contention. Contrary to the wishes of Ismet Pasha, the Gazi is 
understood to have insisted on the appointment to the Ministry of Education 
of Vasif Bey, the Ambassador in Moscow. The appointment is doubly 
unfortunate at the present time when education looms so large in the public 
gaze, as he is...®. But he is an old friend of the Gazi and belongs to the 
second of the two groups. This, unlike the first, has not been diminished in 
numbers by the passing years and any addition to its numbers at the expense 
of the other might be likely to upset the balance, seriously weaken the 
administrative machine and even perhaps lead to extravagant flights of 
internal and external policy. 

8. Nevertheless I do not regard this as an immediate danger. If the 
Mustafa Kemal—Ismet combination is maintained intact, any period of 
stress which may lie ahead will be resolutely faced. Those who, like Halideh 
Edib Hanem,’ contend that excitement and novelty are necessary to the 
Gazi may be right, but, if they are, Ismet Pasha can be relied upon to brake 
the machine before it gets completely out of control. The danger of an 
ultimate collision between the two groups is however a more real one. As 
far as one can judge, Mustafa Kemal will maintain his ascendancy as long 
as he lives or at least until his energies fail, When that moment comes, 
danger will threaten and developments are quite problematical. Possible 
successors—Kiazim,® Ismet or Fevzi? Pashas—are numerous but one looks 
in vain for any one person who could be confidently expected to fill his 
place. Ismet Pasha would be favoured by the workers, but he would have 
no use for the favourites and place-seekers of to-day. These would not be 


4 Turkish Minister of National Defence. 
S Turkish Minister of Health. 
6 A personal reference is here omitted. 
7 Author of The Turkish Ordeal (London, 1928) and an early supporter of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha. 
8 President of the Turkish Grand National Assembly. 
Chief of the Turkish General Staff. 
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slow to join forces with the discontented elements already existing and, in 
the absence of some strong steadying influence, confusion would almost 
certainly result. From this, even if we make the wide assumption that certain 
foreign States would not seize the opportunity to realize territorial and other 
ambitions, a weaker and disillusioned Turkey would probably emerge, but 
nevertheless, I think, a Turkey which in outward form would not differ 
materially from that of to-day. 

g. Considerations such as these are doubtless far from entering the Gazi’s 
mind but it is inconceivable that they should be long absent from the thoughts 
of other leaders, who must contemplate a time when the magnetic personality 
of the Gazi will no longer dominate the national stage. At a moment there- 
fore when the Gazi possibly sees a danger of his reforms not coming to 
complete fruition and even in fact being almost in danger, these other 
leaders, whose life-work is likewise bound up with the reforms, must be 
taking stock of the situation and can scarcely fail to be aware of its latent 
dangers. They wish to provide for future contingencies and thus, by another 
route, they arrive at the same conclusion as the Gazi—that the structure 
must be made more secure. 

10. Further, unless I am much mistaken, other considerations will shortly 
make themselves felt. Of these the most important is the realization that 
Turkey has almost reached the limit to which she can hope to attain by her 
own unaided efforts. In spite of the confident and even arrogant declara- 
tions of certain misguided patriots, whose nationalism is stronger than their 
intelligence, Turkey will shortly have to choose one of two courses. The 
first amounts to little more than an avowed continuance of the present 
policy with a gradual weakening of control, the abandonment of cherished 
dreams, disillusionment, decay, confusion and, in fact, on a small scale, the 
hand-to-mouth existence of the Ottoman Empire of pre-war days, without 
many of those compensating factors which led to that Empire’s artificial 
maintenance long after it had become an anachronism. This 1s a picture 
which is far from representing what the makers of new Turkey have set out 
to accomplish. 

11. And there are abundant signs that this is not the course that Turkey 
will choose to follow. If Turkey has been unable to disinterest herself in 
events in Afghanistan, much less is she able to ignore the West, whither the 
eyes of the Revolution have been turned from the outset. For the past year 
Turkey has been busy settling her accounts with Europe, not because she 
wanted to but because of the realization that, if she were to live the life she 
desired, she must do so. In a word, money is the key to the future of Turkey. 
She must have it or she will collapse and, though she would rather borrow 
in some quarters than in others, she will ultimately take the money where she 
can get it. 

12. And with this question of money is closely linked that of policy, both 
home and foreign. I have already suggested that the time is soon coming 
when Turkey will be unable longer to stand alone. At home, she requires 
money for the development of her natural resources, for the construction of 
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railways and for other public works. But—and this is the fundamental 
condition which must govern the whole of this question of foreign financial 
assistance—Turkey will not at any price contemplate a foreign government 
loan with conditions attached thereto which would be of a nature to weaken 
in any way her sovereign rights. She does however realize that her credit in 
the European money markets, though better than it was, is still low and that, 
unless the government of the country in which she desired to raise a loan 
adopted something more than a neutral attitude, she would probably 
encounter insuperable difficulties and be unable to induce any financial 
house of good standing to accept her terms. Security she would be willing to 
offer, and she would almost certainly be ready to give in the course of the 
negotiations a promise to purchase from the lending country the foreign 
materials necessary for the works covered by the loan. Simultaneously with 
the conclusion of the loan, or at a later date, foreign experts and advisers 
would be engaged as a matter of course. They would be servants of the 
Turkish Government in the true sense of the word, and as such the Turkish 
Government would welcome them, realizing as it would, that the monies 
could only be usefully expended, and in fact would probably only be avail- 
able, if such persons were allowed to assist in the building up of the new 
Turkey. 

13. If my conclusions thus far are sound, I am in little doubt regarding 
this further one—that it 1s the desire of the Turkish Government to cultivate 
closer relations with Great Britain, to whom she looks as the Power who can 
help her in her immediate need and whose moral support she considers will 
be most efficacious at some future date. In saying this I do not wish to 
suggest that Turkey desires now to bind herself to any state or group of 
states nor that the Turks have forgiven or forgotten the events of the armis- 
tice. Far from it. But the rulers of the country are not oblivious of the 
wider national interests. In the space of five years British prestige in Turkey 
has recovered to an extent which could never have been imagined and with 
it, thanks to some extent to leading Turks having become better acquainted 
with the outside world, has developed a sincere admiration for Anglo- 
Saxon methods and culture. 

14. Such feelers as the Turks have hitherto put out towards us have been 
vague in the extreme. This is hardly surprising if one remembers the not 
distant past and the extreme sensitiveness of the Turks in anything appertain- 
ing to foreign influence in Turkey. They have affected to regard us as cold 
and unresponsive, partly perhaps because they have an exaggerated idea of 
the use which Turkcy could be to Great Britain in the sphere of Near and 
Middle Eastern politics. 

15. At first sight it might appear that the campaign of Anglophobia in the 
Turkish press, and especially in the semi-official organs, to which recent 
events in Afghanistan have given rise, is fatal to the view that Turkey desires 
to cultivate closer relations with Great Britain. I venture, however, to 
suggest an alternative theory. Making due allowance for Soviet propaganda 
messages (often reproduced from the British Press), for the sensational and 
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highly coloured publications of such papers as “The People,’ and for the 
necessity to an impoverished press with no news service of taking its news 
where it can find it, may not the object, at least of these semi-official papers, 
have been to show that we cannot afford altogether to dismiss Turkey from 
our minds when we are dealing with questions of imperial policy? In other 
words, might not the campaign have been something in the nature of 
political blackmail? 

16, This is the stage which matters have reached at present, but it seems 
to me improbable that they will long rest there. If it were a question of 
money alone, America might be approached, but it seems to me likely that 
Turkey wishes finance and foreign policy to go hand in hand, hoping that 
she can borrow money in a quarter which, while appreciating her freedom 
from territorial ambitions, will have a political interest in her existence as 
a strong and independent state. If, however, other schemes break down, 
Turkey may have recourse later to America or even to an international 
group. France docs not count at present and may be dismissed, as may also 
be Italy for, though a treaty of friendship'® has been concluded and although 
the Turkish Press makes much of the alleged close relationship, Turkey still 
entertains lively, if concealed, suspicions of Italian designs. Russia, even if 
she had the funds available, remains what she was, though in a lesser 
degree—a useful support in time of trouble but one with whom close contact 
is dangerous—a support moreover whose usefulness will diminish and with 
whom contact will become increasingly dangerous as she develops her 
strength and once more begins to nourish ideas of expansion. Next there is 
Germany who, like Russia, has not funds to spare and whose political 
designs would probably not be above suspicion. There remains Great 
Britain. Turkey has of late become increasingly convinced of our desire to 
maintain existing frontiers and of the fact that we have no territorial or other 
ambitions in Turkey. She also at present nourished no ideas of expansion 
and, if she could be assured of our moral support 1n the field of international 
politics, she would feel reasonably certain that, as regards internal politics, 
our assistance would be disinterested and that, if for instance she engaged 
British experts or advisers, they would render such whole-hearted service as 
was done by the late Sir R. Crawford." 

17, The next step might therefore conceivably take the form of more 
direct overtures to ourselves. In what I have said above I have endeavoured 
to show what Turkey might be expected to desire in the economic field. In 
the political field she might wish, thanks to the moral support of a Great 
Power whose interests march with her own, to make her position more 
secure, but she would not, I think, put her expectations very high—she 
would certainly not ask for an alliance but would probably make suggestions 
for the conclusion of a non-aggression pact on the lines which have recently 
been proposed by the Persian Government to His Majesty’s Minister at 


10 See No. 395, note 3. 
11 Successively Commissioner of Customs and Adviser to the Turkish Ministry of Finance 
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Tehran. If negotiations developed, and even perhaps in the early stages, she 
would probably indicate her willingness to join the League of Nations, She 
would of course point to the advantages which would accrue to us from such 
an arrangement—the establishment, under her aegis, of a bloc of friendly 
states (Turkey, Irak, Persia and Afghanistan) to the south of Russia, the 
greater security of India from possible Russian aggression, stability in the 
Near and Middle East, a guarantee of non-aggression against Irak, and a 
privileged position for British commercial expansion in a wide field—none of 
them unimportant in themselves but all of them involving considerations of 
imperial policy which it is quite outside my competence to discuss. 

18. It is because I see a distinct possibility of matters developing on the 
lines which I have indicated above that I submit that serious consideration 
should be given to our future policy towards Turkey and to the manner in 
which such overtures would be received. For the past five years our policy 
of passivity has served us well and our interests would perhaps best be served 
if Turkey could continue to be self sufficing and to steer an independent 
course among the nations. Circumstances may, however, very shortly make 
it desirable for us to adopt a more positive policy, while avoiding unnecessary 
commitments. Turkey is going to need a helping hand. She does, I believe, 
desire that that hand shall be ours. Will it be worth our while to offer it if 
and when it is asked for, or shall we look complacently on while it is offered 
by another who may as a result reap considerable economic and political 
advantages? Whether or not, might we not, by so doing, lose a valuable 
opportunity, which may not recur, of securing our interests in the East on 


an infinitely sounder and safer basis than was contemplated ten years ago? 
A. K. HELM 


No. 442 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 15, 6.25 p.m.) 


No. 83 Telegraphic [E 838/2/34] 
TEHRAN, February 15, 1929, 8.35 p.m. 


Resident and Senior Naval Officer left today. They were present at two 
interviews with the Minister of the Court, who was friendly and reasonable.! 
He excused the recent incidents on the ground of inexperience and excess of 
zeal of subordinate officials and begged the Resident to report any further 
incidents immediately in order that they might be enquired into. I think 
visit has been very useful and helped to clear the air. Muinister of the Court 

1 In his telegram No. 78 of February 14 Sir R. Clive had reported that certain points 
arising from a letter of February 5 from Prince Teymourtache (summarized in Tehran 
telegram No. 50 of February 5: not printed) had been discussed. This letter took up 
points raised in Sir R. Clive’s memorandum of January 30 (cf. No. 429, paragraph 2) and 


stated that the Persian Government had decided to send special instructions to their quaran- 
tine authorities in order to meet the wishes of H.M. Government. 
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assured us that .. .2 appreciated the work of British men-of-war in the Gulf in 
maintaining peace and order. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 82; repeated to Bushire No. 28. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 443 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed February 19, 11.45 a.m.) 


No. 88 Telegraphic [E 913/33/97] 


Important TEHRAN, February 19, 1929, 2 p.m. 


Following for Oliphant. 

Your private telegram of February 18th.! 

I explained the position to Tarmutache [stc] this morning and read to him 
relevant part of your telegram. 

I made personal suggestion, subject to Secretary of State’s approval, and 
His Highness entirely agreed, that our respective delegates should not raise 
question of Bahrein at Geneva and if anyone else did, should immediately 
reply that negotiations were proceeding between our two governments 
which it was hoped would result in a friendly settlement of the question. 


1 In Foreign Office telegram No. 64 to Tehran of February 18 Mr. Oliphant had sent 
a message authorizing Sir R. Clive to inform Prince Teymourtache of the imminent 
despatch of the British note of February 18 to the Persian Minister in London in reply to 
the Persian note of August 2, 1928, regarding the Persian claim to Bahrein. These notes 
were communicated to the League of Nations and are printed respectively in League of 
Nations Official Journal, May 1929, pp. 790-3, and September 1928, pp. 1360-3. 


No. 444 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 19, 8.50 p.m.) 


No. 89 Telegraphic [E 927/245/93] 


TEHRAN, February 19, 1929, 5.10 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 62.! 
I sent confidential letter yesterday to Minister of the Court in the sense of 


your telegram.? 


! Not printed. This telegram of February 16 instructed Sir R. Clive to inform Prince 
Teymourtache of the British communication of that date (printed in League of Nations 
Official Journal, April 1929, pp. 777-8) proposing that the Council of the League of Nations 
should approve in principle the abolition of the Anglo-Iraqi Judicial Agreement of 1924. 
Sir A. Chamberlain hoped that the Persian representative at Geneva would be instructed to 
support this proposal: cf. ibid., pp. 561-2, for the Council’s favourable reaction on March g. 

2 A copy of this letter was communicated to the Foreign Office in Tehran despatch No. 
124 of March 2 (not printed). 
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He expressed his warmest thanks to me this morning and said that the 
necessary instructions would be sent to the Persian delegate. He added that 
the last paragraph, truth of which he admitted and of which following is 
translation from the French had somewhat embarrassed him: 


‘Finally Persian government has repeatedly stated that the sole obstacle 
in the way of their recognition of Iraq was the fact that Persian subjects in 
Iraq did not enjoy the same privileges as those of other members of the 
League. Sir A. Chamberlain wishes me therefore to emphasize to Your 
Highness the importance of present proposal in its bearing on question of 
recognition of Iraq by Persia.’ 


His Highness enquired whether I should not be authorized to make any 
proposals about Shatt el Arab. I said that this extremely complicated 
question was being carefully considered and it was possible that before long 
I might be authorized to make a confidential communication to him on the 
subject.3 He was much relieved. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Bagdad No. 27. 


3 Foreign Office telegram No. 55 to Tehran of February 11 had instructed Sir R. Clive 
to suspend action on No. 432. 


No. 445 
Letter from Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. Oliphant 
[E 1510/19/34] 
Confidential TEHRAN, February 28, 1929 


My dear Lancelot, 

This letter should reach you a day or two before No Ruz! when as you 
know everything is knocked off for about ten days. This year Easter happens 
to fall just after No Ruz when I expect you will be hoping to break off for 
a bit yourself. 

Teymour is contemplating going to Khorassan for his holiday and if he 
does I shall try and get down to Isfahan and possibly Persepolis and Shiraz 
for a week, A little change will do us all good. 

Now the object of this letter is not to talk about holidays but about the 
prospects of reaching a settlement in our negotiations. 

Of one thing I am convinced. Both the Shah and Teymour definitely 
want to settle—and settle quickly. Cadman has the same conviction about 
his affairs. Now there is always I believe a psychological moment when the 
omens are or look like being more favourable than at other times. Such 
a moment I believe we have reached in our relations with Persia. I have 
tried to show you in recent despatches that Russian shares are on the whole 
‘en baisse’. The Persian merchant is as dissatisfied as ever with the treatment 
he receives from the Soviet. The Shah and Teymour are determined to stop 
communist propaganda. They are looking to the West for support and not 

1 The Persian new year, falling on March 21, 1929. 
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to any sort of Asiatic bloc or Moslem league. They are greatly tickled with 
the idea of Persia in partnership with His Majesty’s Government in the Oil 
Company. But if that is to work an obvious corollary is good relations with 
His Majesty’s Government and India. Teymour’s thesis is “I'reat us as 
equals, recognise our sovereign rights, forget the past, make allowance for 
our weakness, show your sympathy for our desire for national regeneration 
and we want nothing better than to be the best of friends. We want to be 
self-contained, strong and independent. We believe that you want to see us 
strong enough to hold our own and that it is even in your interest that we 
should be so. If you can only bring yourselves to recognise that the times 
have changed and that our aspirations are legitimate, we can come to terms 
and are ready to meet you more than half-way.’ 

This is really the gist of what he has said to me in numerous conversations. 

Now to return to the question of our negotiations. Teymour would like to 
come to terms before the end of May when summer is upon us and the 
exodus to the country takes place. Cadman said to him the other day that 
there would be a General Election in England about May 25th when the 
Government would go out and no one could tell what Government would 
take its place. In any case the new Government of whatever party it might 
be would be far too busy at first to have time to bother about these negotia- 
tions. Things might therefore be shelved. Teymour realised this. 

Again I learn that he assured an informant that our negotiations were 
going on pretty well and that he was confident of coming to terms before the 
summer. He has even gone so far, I learn on first-rate authority, as to have 
made provision in the budget in a disguised form for a Legation at Baghdad 
and has even sounded a prospective candidate (English-speaking) for the 
post whom he thinks would be suitable and acceptable to us. 

Now to me, even with the will on Teymour’s part, it seems hardly possible 
to have everything settled and the French text of what must be a long and 
complicated treaty or alternatively of a number of separate conventions 
agreed upon within the next three months. 

A settlement of Gulf questions I believe to be not impossible—at least in 
principle. But then there is Iraq, and if India only want to adhere later to 
the Commercial Treaty that may upset things. (Personally I cannot under- 
stand what will be the basis of Indo-Persian relations if we sign a Commer- 
cial Treaty—thereby scrapping previous treaties—and India refuses to be 
a party except possibly later.) Then there is the Treaty of Friendship and 
Arbitration to which Teymourtache attaches the greatest importance. Will 
His Majesty’s Government be ready to sign such a treaty so soon? Again 
there is the text of a non-aggressive clause. About telegraphs I shall know 
more next week? but I cannot believe Teymourtache will risk a settlement 
by obstinacy about telegraphs. Claims is another thorny problem although 


2 The chief point at issue was the validity of the extension of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department’s concession by the Anglo-Persian agreement of 1913 (printed in C. U, 
Aitchison, op. cit., vol. xiii (5th ed.), pp. 197-9), which was challenged by the Persian 
Government. On March 6, 1929, Sir R. Clive reported in his telegram No. 114 that on 
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of course enormously less so if we are to cut out war claims as the Imperial 
Bank appears to have agreed to do. Then the Duzdap Railway. 

In any case it is a heavy list. But there 1s one point I should like to empha- 
sise. If and when we come to sign these new treaties I consider it essential 
that we insist on the earliest possible ratification. There is many a slip, etc., 
and in Oriental countries the risk of a last-minute hitch from some unexpected 
cause cannot be overlooked. The Russians thoroughly realised this and 
ratification of their treaties took place within a month. It is true the present 
Majlis is a packed body, who are simply there to do what the Shah tells 
them. But what of the Shah or even Teymour? No doctor would tell you 
that the Shah’s is a good life while Teymour, stuffed up with malaria germs 
so Doctor Young’ tells me, and working at a pressure which in any ordinary 
mortal would inevitably lead to a breakdown, may always crack up. Nothing 
would really surprise me less. If therefore an agreement can be reached 
which is broadly speaking acceptable to His Majesty’s Government or at 
least considered preferable to no settlement at all the sooner it is concluded 
and ratified the better. 

Assuming that a settlement is possible this year, there appear to be two 
alternatives: 


1. To sign—as I believe Teymour hopes to do, but which seems to me 
almost impossible—by the end of May with arrangements for ratifica- 
tion say by the end of July (Moharram‘ starts on June gth). 

2. To be agreed in principle and so far as possible in detail by the end of 
May, leaving remaining details and final drafting to be fixed up during 
the summer with a view to signature in October and ratification before 
Xmas. 


You will doubtless think that I am assuming a very great deal when I talk 
of signature and ratification as even conceivable this summer but I do want 
you to realise that the Shah and Teymour are unquestionably anxious to 
settle with us as soon as possible and that Teymour—a gambler and an 
optimist—thinks that he can settle with us by May. Finally there is this 
point. The time limit of May roth served us on the whole well last spring. 
A time limit may again be to our advantage and make it possible for us to get 
things especially in the Gulf which might be impossible if the Persians were 
given more time in which to raise difficulties. 

Inshallah.s 
Yours ever, 


R. H. Crive 


the previous day Prince Teymourtache had proposed the following compromise: ‘(1) 
Central Persia Line to continue to be administered by Department until 1945. (2) Bushire 
Line to revert to Persian Government and all other lines at present run by Department. 
(3) Old agreements to be scrapped and a new one made on above lines.’ Sir R. Clive 
declined to accept this proposal. 


3 Presumably Dr. M. Y. Young of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
4 The first month of the Islamic year the first ten days of which are observed as days of 
lamentation by Shiah Moslems. 5 God willing. 
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No. 446 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved March 4, 7.5 p.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [E 1147/58/34] 


Important. Confidential TEHRAN, March 4, 1929, 1.45 p.m. 


Bagdad telegram No. 86 to Colonial Office.! 
Satisfactory settlement of Shatt-el-Arab question appears to me now to 
have become in almost equal degrees a Persia[n], Iraq, and British interest. 


(a). Persia has two practical grievances :— 


(1) the fact that port of Abadan lies in Iraq waters, 
(2) that Iraq contests her wish to have a smuggling prevention service in 
the river. 


Furthermore, Persia feels that times have changed sufficiently since treaty 
of Erzeroum to justify her in wishing for equal rights in the river with Iraq 
whom we have made the inheritor of ancient Turkish privileges and who 
without our aid could not maintain them. 

(b) While Persia has undoubtedly changed her ground in not being ready 
to recognize Iraq in return for equal judicial rights it is now clear that 
Persia will not recognize Iraq without an assurance from His Majesty’s 
Government that (? they) will urge Iraq government favourably to consider 
reasonable Persian demands in Shatt-el-Arab. It is, I believe, now recognised 
(? that) Iraq has as much or more to gain than Persia by the establishment of 
normal relations. But failing latter if no settlement is found of Shatt-el-Arab 
question, Persia will unquestionably make every effort to divert all Persian 
trade to new port at Khor Musa, consequence of which would not only 
seriously affect port of Basrah but Iraq revenue. 

(c) The interest of His Majesty’s Government seems to me to lie first in 
helping to establish normal relations between Persia and Iraq which I con- 
sider risk being indefinitely postponed without a settlement of Shatt-el-Arab. 
Secondly in their connexion with Anglo-Persian Oil Company who while 
they will be bound to make limited use of Khor Musa prefer to centre their 
shipping at Abadan. To Anglo-Persian Oil Company it 1s of real interest to 
have double outlet at Khor Musa and at Abadan, but they are always 
expected to have sufficient tonnage at Abadan to enable the channel to be 
maintained. 

The matter has reached the stage of extreme urgency as Minister of Court 
may at any moment in his conversations with Sir J. Cadman raise the 
question of Khor Musa and position of Anglo-Persian Oil Company at 
Abadan in Iraq territorial waters. 


Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Bagdad No. 29. 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 447 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recezved March 7, 10.40 a.m.) 


No. 117 Telegraphic [E 1188/58/34] 


TEHRAN, March 7, 1929, 12.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 106.! 

Minister of Court reverted to question of Shatt-el-Arab and hinted that 
if water off Abadan was to remain indefinitely Iraqi Persian government 
might in self-defence have to work for eventual shipment of oil from Khor 
Musa. I repeated that the whole question was under consideration in 
London and I hoped it might be possible to inform him of your views before 
Persian New Year March 2ist. At the same time I explained constitutional 
question in Iraq which precluded Iraq government from giving any assurance 
about frontier rectification and made it impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to promise to use their influence to that end. 

He enquired whether when mandate ceased it would be permanently 
British interest that water-way should belong solely to Iraq in view of great 
interests of His Majesty’s Government in Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

Beyond saying that Iraq had adhered to Barcelona convention? I said 
I could not discuss this point. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 117; repeated to Bagdad No. 32. 

t No. 446. 

2 The Convention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, signed at Barcelona on April 20, 


1921, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 517-27. The formalities of 
Iraqi accession were not completed until March 1, 1930. 


No. 448 


Sir R. Lindsay! to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [E 1220/58/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 9, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 106? (of the 4th March. Shatt-el-Arab). 

Paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 443 (of the 8th February) should be 
regarded as cancelled in so far as it refers to internationalisation. Further 
examination here has shown that His Majesty’s Government cannot promise 
Persia their good offices in securing the establishment of an international 
commission, such as the Danube Commission. 

What His Majesty’s Government now have in mind is the creation of a 
Conservancy Board composed of representatives of Iraq, Persia and Great 
Britain to control the water-way between the sea and the spot up-stream 
where the Persian frontier leaves the river. The control of this part of the 


t Sir A. Chamberlain was attending the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
2 No. 446. 3 No. 432. 
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water-way will be entirely separate from the administration of the actual 
port of Basra and from the port administrations of Mohammerah and 
Abadan. A neutral Chairmanship is undesirable, as such an arrangement is 
seldom if ever successful in practice and might lead to the establishment of 
control by the League of Nations under article 24 of the Covenant which it 
is the wish of His Majesty’s Government to avoid. If Persia, as seems 
probable, objects to the principle of majority decisions, there are several 
possible solutions, e.g. it could be arranged that a majority decision should 
not come into force until after a certain lapse of time, and that if within that 
period one of the Governments concerned should state its refusal to accept 
the decision, the matter should be submitted to arbitration. Consideration 
will further have to be given to questions such as dues, the manner of dealing 
with contraventions of the regulations of the Conservancy Board, etc. 

It seems possible by the adoption of some such system and an arrangement 
designed to secure the removal of Persian grievances arising out of the 
anomalous position at Abadan, to render the precise position of the frontier 
a matter of practical indifference to Persia, and it is probable that some 
satisfactory arrangement could be made regarding the second Persian 
grievance mentioned in your telegram, viz. the prevention of smuggling. 

The Colonial Office will have to consider in consultation with the Iraqi 
government (who have not yet been consulted) the financial and other 
details of any such scheme. 

For what you may tell Minister of Court please see my immediately 
following telegram.‘ 

Repeated to Bagdad No. 2. 


4 No. 449. 


No. 449 


Sir R. Lindsay to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [E 1220/58/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 9, 1929, 10 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram! (Shatt-el-Arab). 

You may now explain to Minister of Court the reasons which render 
impracticable any rectification of the frontier involving a cession of territory 
by Irak. You may at the same time give him a categorical assurance that if 
Persia will forthwith recognise Irak and will state in detail her practical 
grievances arising out of the present state of affairs and the safeguards 
which she requires, His Majesty’s Government will definitely use their 
good offices with the Iraki government to assist Persia to obtain satisfaction 
in regard to such of her desiderata as upon examination appear reasonable. 
Recognition of Irak is, however, the first step and it is essential for two 
reasons firstly, to prove Persia’s desire for friendly relations with Irak, and 


t No. 448. 
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even her good faith as she has frequently in the past promised recognition 
in return for the acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of the principle 
of equal judicial rights; secondly, because Irak must inevitably be a party 
to the present negotiations and the difficulties in the way of a settlement 
will be increased a hundredfold if direct negotiations are not possible. Minister 
of Court must realise that main cause of the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs lies in Persia’s non-recognition, and all outstanding questions, 
including the Shatt-el-Arab, would probably have been satisfactorily settled 
long ago had it been possible for the two countries to discuss them in a 
friendly manner. 

As for the method of according Persia satisfaction for legitimate grievances, 
I incline to a tripartite treaty between Persia, Irak and Great Britain (c.f. 
Angora Treaty of 5th June, 1926? to which Great Britain, Irak and Turkey 
were partics) providing possibly for the establishment of a special Board 
to control the navigation of the river, on which Persia would obtain adequate 
representation, or for such other measures as may prove acceptable to the 
parties concerned. This is not, however, the moment to discuss details. 

Repeated to Bagdad No. 3. 


2 Cf. No. 361, note 2. 


No. 450 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 2) 


No. 153 [E 1663/58/34] 
TEHRAN, March 16, 1929 


Sir, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your telegram No. gg! 
of March goth on the subject of Perso-Iraq relations, the question of the 
recognition of Iraq by Persia and a solution of the difficulties arising from 
the existing frontier in the Shatt-el-Arab, I addressed a letter on March 11th 
to the Minister of Court of which I have the honour to enclose a copy.? 

2. I handed this letter personally to His Highness and asked him to be 
good enough to read it. 

3. Instead of, as he had led me to suppose he would, expressing his 
grateful appreciation of the efforts of His Majesty’s Government to find an 
equitable solution of the Shatt-el-Arab question which would safeguard 
Persian interests, his first comment was that there could be no question of 
Persia recognising Iraq until the abolition of the judicial agreement was a 
fait accompli. What assurance had he that the French would not oppose 
this and succeed in delaying the abolition for a year or two?3 

1 No. 449. 2 Not printed. 

3 In Foreign Office telegram No. 115 to Tehran of March 19 in reply to the brief version 
of the present despatch in Tehran telegram No. 127 of March 15 Sir R. Clive was informed 
that the French and Italian delegations at Geneva had expressed objections to the proposed 


abolition of the Anglo-Iragi Judicial Agreement, but that H.M. Government had ‘every 
intention of pressing the matter forward vigorously’. 
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4. I reminded him that he had always told me that the exclusion of 
Persia from the benefits of the Judicial Agreement was much more a matter 
of amour propre than a practical grievance. The fact that His Majesty’s 
Government had now submitted to the Council of the League a proposal 
for its abolition, even though some months might elapse before the agreement 
was actually abolished, removed any Persian grievance on the score of amour 
propre. On the other hand the categorical assurance which I had been 
authorised to give him that if Persia would now recognise Iraq His Majesty’s 
Government would use their good offices with the Iraq Government to 
assist Persia to obtain satisfaction for her reasonable demands in the Shatt- 
el-Arab, was precisely what His Highness had for the past three months 
been urging me to obtain. I would not conceal from him therefore my 
opinion that his attitude was unreasonable and ungrateful and calculated 
to make the worst possible impression upon His Majesty’s Government. In 
fact if that was the spirit in which he was going to accept the generous 
efforts of my Government to find a solution of his difficulties it was hardly 
encouraging for the prospect of a successful outcome to our negotiations. 
I trusted however that His Highness would think the matter over at his 
leisure and would realise on further consideration the practical advantages 
which the proposals in my letter offered to the Persian Government. 

5. Teymourtache replied that he saw no reason to change his views. He 
would submit the matter to the Shah and the Council of Ministers who 
might of course take a different view. 

6. As it was useless to continue the conversation, I took leave of His 
Highness and left. 

7. In excuse, if excuse be possible, for the unreasonable attitude of the 
Minister of Court, I will only say that His Highness has been attempting 
to do singlehanded far more than any one man can in my opinion conceivably 
do. He has no private secretary and the letters he writes me are either 
typed out by himself or his wife often in the small hours of the morning; the 
reason for this being as Madame Teymourtache told me that he trusts no 
one but herself. In addition to the many questions which I am at present 
attempting to negotiate with him, he personally supervises and takes the 
leading part in the discussion of all the other commercial treaties which 
have been (such as the German and Russian‘) or are being negotiated. He 
controls the work of every Government Department except the Ministry 
of War. He sees the Shah daily and is present at all the meetings of the 
Council of Ministers and finally for the past month he has been negotiating 
with Sir John Cadman the intricate and complex questions of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. In addition to all this he loves going out in society and 
dines out or gives a dinner party at least five times in every week and rarely 
goes to bed before two or three in the morning. It is therefore perhaps 
hardly to be wondered at that he is excitable, nervous and overwrought. 


4 Persian commercial treaties of February 17 and March 10, 1929, with Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. respectively are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 131, pp. 392— 
7, 612-15, 
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If this results in a nervous breakdown no one will be less surprised than his 
doctor. 

8. As I stated in my telegram No. 1275 of yesterday I shall endeavour 
to obtain from His Highness before No Ruz, 1.e., the Persian New Year on 
March a2ist, a reply to my two letters of February 18th® and March 11th 
respectively regarding the proposed abolition of the Judicial Agreement and 
the question of the Shatt-el-Arab. The nature of this reply should be known 
to you before the receipt of this despatch. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to His Majesty’s High Commissioner 
for ’Iraq, Baghdad. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


5 See note 3 above. © See No. 444, note 2. 


No. 451 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved March 20, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 136 Telegraphic [E 1481/19/34] 
TEHRAN, March 20, 1929, 5.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

If you think proposal of the Minister of the Court possible, I strongly 
endorse it. I would remind you however that he considers treaty of friend- 
ship and arbitration essential part of general settlement and hopes no doubt 
for inclusion of non-ag[g]ression clause. 

1 No. 452. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 


No. 452 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 20, 5.45 p.m.) 


No. 135 Telegraphic [E 1480/19/34] 
Confidential TEHRAN, March 20, 1929, 5.40 p.m. 


During my talk yesterday about Iraq! Minister of Court said ‘In promising 
to recognise Iraq at once I seem to be acting in advance of our arrangement 
for a simultaneous all round settlement’. I replied if it had not been an 
obvious advantage to Persia to establish normal relations with Iraq as soon 
as possible, His Highness would not have done so. 

I then enquired whether His Highness had considered a date by which 

1 Sir R. Clive had reported in Tehran telegram No. 132 of March 19 that Prince Tey- 
mourtache had told him that the Persian Government would recognize Iraq. The telegram 
accordingly sent by the Shah to the King of Iraq on April g is printed with King Feisal’s 
reply in Colonial No. 55 of 1930, Report on Iraq for 1929, p. 37. V. tbid., pp. 38-9, for the 
provisional agreement of August 11, 1929, for the regulation of Iraqi-Persian relations. 
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. 


he thought we could settle remaining questions and even sign. He replied 
May 31st. I said we had a long way to go yet and I doubted if this was possible. 
He said that except for claims for settlement of which he had proposed 
commission (see my telegram No. 108? of March 4th) he saw no reason why 
we should not settle everything else. If matters dragged on through the 
summer he foresaw occasion for delay, the Shah might be absent, there might 
be change of government in England. He was strongly in favour of signing 
if possible by May 31st and he favoured the earliest possible ratification. 
He was prepared from the beginning of April to let our negotiations take 
precedence of all other matters. See in this connection my letter to Mr. 
Oliphant of February 28th.3 
Addressed to Foreign Office. Sent to India No. 77. 


2 Not printed. This telegram reported that Prince Teymourtache had made this pro- 
posal in his letter of March 2 (see No. 437, note 4). 3 No. 445. 


No. 453 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 130 Telegraphic [E 1480/19/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 27, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 135! (of the 20th March. Negotiations with Persia). 

I welcome Minister of Court’s wish that negotiations should culminate 
in a treaty settlement to be signed by May 31st though I share your doubt 
whether this will prove possible. At the best there is bound to be some exchange 
of drafts between London and Tehran, and consultation with India, which 
will all take time, and if the Persian government are going to be unnecessarily 
obstructive on questions of minor importance, as appears not improbable 
from the numerous amendments which they have proposed in the commercial 
treaty, there is absolutely no hope of an early settlement. Nevertheless, 
the last thing I desire is to dismiss the Muinister’s proposal as altogether 
impracticable at the present early stage. Much must depend upon progress 
made during the next month and upon his own willingness to abstain from 
raising difficulties upon points of minor importance to Persia. 

It has been suggested that our objective should be limited to reaching 
‘agreement on the subjects to be included in the settlement and the general 
‘lines of the solution to be adopted for each one. A skeleton treaty could 
then be drawn up and initialled by May gist indicating without drafting 
actual articles the subject with which each article shall deal and the general 
lines on which it is to run. This would then be a sort of ‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment’ between the two governments as to the settlement, and the summer 
months could be used for drafting the actual articles with a view to signature 
in the autumn. 

This proposal may be useful at a later date as an alternative to fall back 


I No. 452. 
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upon in case it proves impossible to work out everything in detail by 
May gist. I realise, however, that the best results will undoubtedly be 
obtained from the Minister of Court’s energy and desire for an early settle- 
ment if he is given a definite time limit to work to; and that if programme 
has to be cut down to the preparation of a skeleton treaty he will probably 
lose interest, and Persian officialdom during the summer will have every 
chance of being obstructive in matters of detail. If it is humanly possible 
to get everything settled and signed by May 31st we must do everything 
possible to bring this about. 

While commercial treaty and Iraqi settlements will have to be treated 
separately I consider that as many as possible of the other items in the settle- 
ment should be included in one comprehensive treaty. Steps are being 
taken to prepare as soon as possible drafts of such articles as are ready for 
drafting. It would be of assistance in preparation of friendship and arbitration 
articles if you would go through German treaty of friendship? article by 
article with Minister of Court with a view to ascertaining degree of importance 
which he attaches to each. See my telegram No. 20 (of the 19th January): 
last paragraph. There is I fear little prospect that His Majesty’s Government 
will be able to offer the Persian government a detailed arbitration agreement 
before May gist, but it may be possible to adopt their suggestion of inserting 
an article providing for the subsequent negotiation of an arbitration 
agreement. 

Repeated to India No. 21. 


2 This German-Persian treaty of February 17, 1929, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 131, pp. 385-7. 


3 No. 423. 
No. 454 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 166 [E 1726/1069/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1929 
Sir, 


With reference to my despatch No. 147! of the 28th March, relative to 
Persia’s debt to His Majesty’s Government, I transmit to you the accompany- 
ing copy of a letter on this subject from the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury.? 

2. I agree that in the first instance it is desirable strongly to contest the 
view that the war and post-war debt, which represents expenditure in 
Persia for the purpose of Persian civil and military administration, ought to be 
treated as British war expenditure; and also that for the present it will be 

! Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This formal covering despatch transmitted 
to Tehran a copy of a letter of March 27 to the Treasury regarding the correspondence 


with Prince Teymourtache referred to in No. 437, note 4. 
2 This letter of April 5 (not printed) is summarized in No. 460, §(h). 
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well to press for the ratification of the agreement to pay two million pounds 
in settlement of the debt. 
g. A further communication on the subject will be addressed to you when 
I am in possession of the views of the Secretary of State for India.3 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MONTEAGLE 


3 Subsequent correspondence relating to the manner in which Persian repayment of 
£490,000 should be effected is not printed. 


No. 455 


Ser R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 11, 6.45 p.m.) 
No. 172 Telegraphic [E 1827/19/34] 


TEHRAN, April II, 1929, 3.35 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 153! of March 28th. 

In a conversation subsequent to the receipt of your telegram No. 1302 
(March 27th) Minister of the Court said that if it were not possible to sign 
comprehensive treaty by May 31st he preferred to continue the negotiations 
into June until everything was settled. Without going into details he thought 
it was hardly feasible to include in one treaty so many subjects (see page 7 
of memorandum). 

It seemed better to embody most of them in additional protocols or 
separate conventions. 

In that case if you agree I suggest an article might be added to the treaty 
to the following effect. 

The high contracting parties being desirous so far as possible of settling 
all outstanding questions with a view to eliminating causes of misunder- 
standing to which they might give rise in the future have agreed to attach 
to the present treaty the following additional protocols. 

I should add that I did not mention to His Highness the idea of skeleton 
treaty. 

1 Not printed. This despatch transmitted to Tehran a copy of a memorandum of March 
25 by Mr. Baxter on the negotiations with Persia. 2 No. 453. 


No. 456 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Fakins ( feddah) 
Nos. 36 and 37 Telegraphic [E 1800/381/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 17, 1929, 8.30 p.m. 


Your despatches Nos. 224! (of December 28th 1928) and [45]? (of February 
gth: Proposed Commercial Treaty with the Hejaz). 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 435- 
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You may inform Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom are disposed to share his view that 
conclusion of Commercial Convention would be in the interests of both 
countries, and that they hope in due course to put forward proposals as to 
the lines on which such an agreement might be made. 

Confidential. 

From Mr. Bird’s despatch No. 45 (of February oth) and from communi- 
cations made by Hafez Wahba to the High Commissioner at Cairo (see 
Cairo despatch No. 109)3 Hejazi Government appear to have formed an 
exaggerated idea of practical benefits they would derive from conclusion of 
a commercial treaty. In any conversations with Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs you should be careful not to encourage false hopes in this respect. 


3 See No. 435, note 1. 


No. 457 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Fakins (Feddah) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [E 2098/63/91} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1929, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 37 (of March 22nd: proposed arbitration on past 
raids between Transjordan and Nejd).! 

Condition now proposed by Ibn Saud is identical in substance with that 
originally put forward by him to Sir G. Clayton (see paragraphs 32 to 34 of 
Sir G. Clayton’s report? of July roth, and final sub-paragraph of paragraph 
21 of his report? of September 3rd). Grounds on which it was then rejected, 
le. that it would unduly limit discretion of arbitrator and debar him from 
considering certain categories of claims, still apply; and if condition is 
insisted on whole proposal for arbitration may have to be abandoned and 
present unsatisfactory situation will be made worse. Amir of Transjordan 
has already accepted proposal unconditionally. 

2. You should address communication in this sense to Ibn Saud and 
make every effort to induce him to reconsider his reply. You should explain 
moreover that paragraph 4 of identic note was drafted precisely in order to 
meet Ibn Saud’s point on subject of unregistered claims, and that His 
Majesty’s Government fully intend to see that provisions of paragraph 4 
form integral part of instructions issued to arbitrator. 

You should add that he may rest assured that discretion allowed to 
arbitrator under this paragraph will not be abused; while, if he insists on 


! Not printed. This telegram reported that King Ibn Saud was prepared to agree to 
a British proposal, communicated to him in a note of January 18 from Mr. Stonehewer- 
Bird (not preserved in Foreign Office archives), for such arbitration provided that claims 
that were not registered soon after the occurrence of a raid were excluded. An identical 
British proposal had been communicated to the Emir of Transjordan. 

2 Not printed. 
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proposed condition and renders arbitration impossible, he will incur grave 
responsibility for failure of only scheme which promises to remedy present 
unsatisfactory situation in the Transjordan-Nejd frontier regions. 


No. 458 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 557 [E 1954/54/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 29, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 290! of February 25th, relative to the 
proposed visit of the Resident at Aden to the Italian Governor of Eritrea at 
Asmara, I transmit to Your Excellency, for your confidential information, 
the accompanying copy of a letter? from the Colonial Office, enclosing a 
copy of Sir Stewart Symes’s report on the visit which he paid to Signor Zoli 
between March roth and March 16th. 

2. I shall be glad if you will convey to the Italian Government, as suggested 
in the Colonial Office letter, an expression of His Majesty’s Government’s 
appreciation of the hospitality shown to Sir Stewart Symes on the occasion 
of his visit. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MONTEAGLE 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 458* 


Sir S. Symes (Aden) to Mr. Amery 
ADEN, March 19, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I visited Asmara between the roth and 
16th instant and was received and most hospitably entertained there by the 
Governor, Signor Zoli. 

2. We had several long discussions upon Yemen affairs, which was, of 
course, the principal object of my visit. The Governor expressed his views 
informally and with much frankness. I responded in the same fashion. 

3. He impressed me as being well informed and anxious not to embarrass 
us in any way. He said he had strict instructions from Rome in this sense 
and read me extracts from his despatches and instructions to his agents in 
the Yemen showing how he had on several occasions recently made it clear 
to the Imam that in no circumstances could he expect Italian support for 
an anti-British policy. Very confidentially he told me that he suspected 
his predecessor, Signor Gasparini, may not have been sufficiently explicit 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 2 Not printed. 
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on this point. He complained rather bitterly of the situation he found on 
arrival in Eritrea last May when, owing to lack of effective liaison with Aden 
and the delay in communications via London and Rome, he was ill-informed 
of our relations with the Imam and intentions regarding offensive operations 
in the Yemen. He had found the liaison I had established with him through 
the Italian consul at Aden very helpful in this respect and welcomed the 
further opportunity of my visit to co-ordinate our present tactics with the 
Imam. 

4. I said that I had no authority to discuss questions of general policy 
which had formed the subjects of the conversations held at Rome in January 
1927, but my personal opinions were that too great smoothness in our com- 
munications with the Imam at the present juncture was likely to be interpret- 
ed by him as a sign of weakness or apathy, and that the most effective retort 
to his recent rapprochement with the Soviets and Turks would be an evidence 
of Anglo-Italian political solidarity. Signor Zoli replied that he had realised 
that my present visit would provide an evidence of this sort, and felt that 
it was opportune. In the past Italy, by her later appearance in the Yemen 
field, had been obliged to challenge the view that it should be considered an 
exclusively British preserve. —The Rome conversations had made it clear 
that while British interests in the Red Sea were primarily strategic, Italian 
interests were mainly commercial. The Imam was aware of this and also 
of the political understanding between Italy and Great Britain, but he was 
still fearful and very suspicious of British designs upon the Yemen, and in 
this frame of mind was more opposed than ever to European enterprise, 
whether Italian or British. His attitude of passive hostility—he had informed 
Signor Zoli that he had abandoned any present intention of recapturing 
Dala or an invasion of the British Protectorate—might be prolonged in- 
definitely and make it possible for the Russians to get a footing, both commer- 
cial and political, in the Yemen. 

5. I agreed that the situation was difficult but, I thought, not hopeless, 
provided that Anglo-Italian accord and aversion to the commercial penetra- 
tion of the Yemen by a third Power was made manifest. Ultimately it 
must become clear to the Imam that jointly we were better able than the 
Russians to hinder or befriend him. Meanwhile, it could be an object of 
our diplomacy to persuade him that we had no intention either to annex 
his territory or to subject it to political tutelage and, further, that—leaving 
aside the questions of the islands of Perim and Kamaran and the Aden 
Protectorate—we recognised that the region of the Tihama, now subject 
(more or less) to his rule, should be an integral part of the Yemen State. 

6. Signor Zoli, after reflection, said he thought that this policy offered 
him the best prospect of success, but it must take time to mature. He then 
asked me—rather unexpectedly—whether there was a likelihood of further 
reduction in our military effectives at Aden. I said: ‘No’. He was evidently 
much relieved and told me he had feared that a time factor might dispose 
us to force the pace with the Imam. He felt strongly that this would be 
inexpedient, but was almost equally confident that with a little patience 
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friendly relations could be re-established, formally as well as actually. He 
considered this would be as much in the Italian as in British interests.3 

7. We discussed at some length the Kamaran incident of last autumn.‘ 
Gasparini, I was assured, had no prior knowledge of an intention on the 
part of a private Italian company at Hodeidah for purely commercial 
reasons to use Kamaran as an oil depot, and was fearful that any direct 
reference on the subject by him to Aden might somehow involve a formal 
recognition by Italy of British sovereign rights at Kamaran. Hence the 
circuitous communications to Rome and London and the delay in removing 
misunderstandings, due, I suggested, in part to the employment by the 
Italian company of an incompetent native agent. We agreed that difficulties 
of the kind which might occur in future would be more expeditiously arranged 
by direct communications between Asmara and Aden. I took an opportunity 
in this connexion to explain my local preoccupation with the question of 
the garrison at Kamaran and the administrative advantage of providing 
the small force required there by detachment of levies or police from Aden. 
Signor Zoli appreciated the fact that local recruits at Kamaran would not 
be sufficiently reliable. 

8. I formed the opinion from the conversations and very friendly personal 
relations as his guest for several days that, under Signor Zoli, the local 
direction of Italian activities in the Red Sea will be less political and much less 
ardent than in the time of his predecessor. It is recognised that the relatively 
lavish expenditure by Gasparini has given small material result, that the 
Imam is a bad payer (Commendatore Moreno’ss recent mission to obtain 
payment of over a million lira due from him has been unsuccessful), and that 
any considerable economic or commercial developments in the Yemen are 
unlikely. At the same time we shall, I think, be well advised to avoid all 
appearance of a desire to thwart Italian commercial activities in the region 
and, in order to prevent misunderstandings, to keep the Italian generally 
informed of our own aims in this respect. I mentioned the advent of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Craufurd,® of which Signor Zoli was already aware, 
and contradicted a not unnatural supposition that he was to be employed 


3 On November 12, 1929, Mr. Oliphant informed the Italian Ambassador of subsequent 
communications exchanged between the Imam and Sir S. Symes, as reported to the House 
of Lords by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and for the Colonies, Lord Passfield, 
on December 3: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. Ixxv, cols. 835-6. 

4 Correspondence in respect of the desire of the Societa Italo-Araba dei Petroli to 
establish an oil depot on Kamaran Island concluded with a letter of April 11, 1929, from 
the Foreign Office to the Italian Ambassador, who was informed that in general the Civil 
Administrator’s instructions were that ‘he should give no assistance to persons who desire 
to establish commercial enterprises at Kamaran or to lease land there, but that he should 
explain to any applicants that they are at liberty to make such arrangements as they may 
wish with private individuals, subject to those arrangements being in accordance with any 
rules or requirements laid down by the local Administration for securing the safety and well- 
being of the inhabitants’. 

5 Commendatore Moreno was an official of the Italian Ministry of the Colonies. 

6 Commander C. Craufurd was visiting the Yemen in order to seek a concession for a 
British company to mine salt at Salif. 
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as a semi-official emissary to the Imam. Signor Zoli told me incidentally 
that he had just received from Colonel Jacob’ a closed letter addressed to the 
Imam with the request that it might be transmitted. I advised that the letter 
should be returned to Colonel Jacob and explained the latter’s present 
situation. 

g. In these and other ways I believe that my visit will promote a friendly 
understanding between Asmara and Aden, and I would suggest that, if 
possible, a reference might be made through the diplomatic channel to the 
extraordinary hospitality and apparently spontaneous kindness shown to me 
by the Governor and his officers, military and civil, during my stay at Asmara. 

I have, &c., 
S. B. SYMEs 

7 The Resident at Aden, Sir K. Stewart, had been informed in a Colonial Office telegram 
of March 31, 1928, concerning Lieut.-Colonel H. F. Jacob, author of Kings of Arabia 
(London, 1923): ‘The Imam may be informed that Jacob has no official status, and no 


authority to speak for H.M. Government whatever. . . . It is not clear what his business is 
at present.’ 


No. 459 


Sir G. Clerk (Angora) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 21) 


No. 212 [E 2529/92/44] 
ANGORA, May 10, 1929 
Sir, 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has returned from his latest European 
tour in the best of spirits and more than ever convinced of the essential 
rightness of Turkish foreign policy and of the statesmanship of its exponent, 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey. 

2. When I visited His Excellency yesterday he favoured me with a summary 
of his impressions and conclusions. He passed rather lightly over his stay at 
Geneva, where he had evidently not found it too easy to reconcile loyal 
support of the Soviet proposals! with the actual military arrangements of 
Turkey. His Excellency was happier when talking of Germany. He had been 
much impressed by the economic power which he had seen there, and greatly 
struck by the first words President Hindenburg had addressed to him—‘I am 
sorry that I have no soldiers to show you.’ This, said Tewfik Rushdi, was 
not just the utterance of an embittered general who had seen the apotheosis 
of his country’s military power and had himself commanded hundreds of 
thousands of men in the field; it was a simple and honest man’s way of 
expressing the fact that eleven years after the war Germany was still kept 
out of her place as a Great Power, and underlying it was the truth that real 
peace would not come to Europe until the day when Germany was once again 

1 For Tewfik Rushdi Bey’s speech to the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference on April 18, 1929, and the Soviet draft disarmament convention of March 1928 
see League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
Series vill, pp. 32-4, and Series vi, pp. 347-55, respectively. 
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accepted by her peers. It was this realisation of her inequality which to 
Tewfik Rushdi accounted for the uncertainty of German policy. The 
Germans did not know how to regain their proper place in the community 
of European people; to do so by force of arms was, anyhow, for a long period, 
out of the question; could it be done by economic development, and if so, in 
what way best? Many Germans thought that the only way in which 
Germany could secure the rewards of her economic strength would be by 
the help of the United States, and the tendency to “‘Americanize’ German 
industrial enterprise was increasing daily. ‘There were however many who 
were not really satisfied at this subordination of Germany to the United 
States, and more than one German statesman had expressed his admiration 
of the position acquired by Turkey and had asked Tewfik Rushdi how it 
was done. His Excellency had answered, ‘Quite simply. By being ready to 
be friends with everybody but taking care that a friendship with one Power 
cannot be taken as directed against another.’ 

g. As regards the Reparations discussions in Paris? Tewfik Rushdi ex- 
pressed the opinion that, after a rupture or two, agreement would be reached 
in a few months, but even then the German problem would not be solved. 
Tranquillity in Europe could only be reached when the Rhine provinces 
were evacuated and Germany was conscious that she was considered as an 
equal by the other European Great Powers. 

4. The Minister for Foreign Affairs observed that his visit to Signor 
Mussolini had more than ever convinced him of the soundness of his policy 
of friendship towards Italy. There were three acts of state for which he was 
responsible and to which he would always look back with pride and satis- 
faction, and they all had the one feature in common, that their initiation had 
been unpopular in his own country and he had had a hard fight to convince 
his fellow-citizens that his proposals were right, but in the end he had 
succeeded. The first was the Mosul Treaty, the second was the Pact with 
Italy, and the third was the Agreement with M. Venizelos.3 

5. One point in connection with his Italian visit on which the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs dwelt especially was the manner in which Signor Mussolini 
had spoken of yourself and of the excellent relations which existed not only 
between Italy and Great Britain, but personally between the Foreign Ministers 
of the two countries. Tewfik Rushdi, who had evidently felt the force of 
Signor Mussolini’s personality, was manifestly impressed by the manner in 
which the Duce had emphasised his regard for you. 

6. Turning to the Greek question, Tewfik Rushdi implied that he had 
definitely spiked the guns of his opponents in the Turkish Cabinet. He said 
that there would shortly be a meeting here (Angora) of the whole Turco- 
Greek Commission, including the neutral members, when a final decision 


2 Cf. No. 1, note 4. 

3M. Venizelos was Greek President of the Council. The reference was to hopes for 
a successful outcome to current Graeco-Turkish negotiations for the settlement of questions 
arising from the Graeco-Turkish Convention of 1923 on exchange of nationals and from 
the Treaty of Lausanne. 
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would be taken by the Greeks as to which of two methods of settlement 
they proposed to adopt. The alternatives, which had already been fixed in 
principle, were either payment of a lump sum to Turkey or the handing 
over to her of the Greek properties in Constantinople. 

7. Lastly the Foreign Minister alluded to his discussions with M. de 
Chambrun.* He said that while it was more difficult for him to have with 
France the friendship that he had with Italy, since France would try to 
extend it to friendship with Poland and Yugoslavia and consequent com- 
mitments, he was none the less determined to establish the best possible 
relations with that country and, in that spirit, not only to settle the out- 
standing points at issue, but to settle them in such a way as to leave no 
soreness in the minds of the French. He said that the position as between 
M. de Chambrun and himself was that the two countries had reached 
practical agreement both in regard to the Syrian frontier and the Mersina— 
Adana railway and he was about to say to M. de Chambrun, ‘Either settle 
on the basis which our discussions have reached or go to arbitration.’ My 
French colleague whom I saw this morning told me that he had visited the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs immediately after my interview and that that 
was, in fact, exactly what Tewfik Rushdi had said to him. M. de Chambrun 
was himself quite satisfied with the proposed agreement and he hoped that 
it would very shortly become definitive. 

I have, &c., 
GeorcE R. CLERK 


4 French Ambassador at Constantinople in succession to M. Daeschner. 


No. 460 


Memorandum by Mr. Baxter 


[E 2697/19/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 27, 1929 


Present State of Negotiations with Persia 


On March 27 last Sir R. Clive was informed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment welcomed the wish of the Persian Minister of Court that the present 
negotiations should culminate in a treaty settlement to be signed by May 31. 
His Majesty’s Government, however, shared Sir R. Clive’s doubts whether 
this would prove possible. At the best there was bound to be some exchange 
of drafts between London and Tehran and consultation with India, which 
would all take time; if the Persian Government were going to be unnecessarily 
obstructive on questions of minor importance, there was absolutely no hope 
of an early settlement. Much must depend upon the progress made during 
April.! 

Sir R. Clive subsequently reported that if the negotiations were not 


t See No. 453. 
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completed by May 31, the Minister of Court preferred to continue the 
negotiations into June until everything was settled.? 

In these circumstances it may be well to summarise the present state of 
the negotiations, describing progress made under each heading since the 
Foreign Office memorandum of March 25 in E 1558/19/34.3 


(a) Commercial Treaty. 


The Persian counter-draft* was fully considered by the various Depart- 
ments of His Majesty's Government concerned, and as the result of an 
interdepartmental meeting, detailed instructions on practically every 
article were sent to Sir R. Clive on April 26.5 The full results of Sir R. Clive’s 
subsequent negotiations with the Persian Government are embodied in a 
memorandum® which left Tehran on May 13, but has only been received 
today. It is, however, clear from Sir R. Clive’s recent telegrams that there 
are still a great number of important questions outstanding, that the Persian 
attitude has been by no means conciliatory, and that, in fact, they have even 
raised new and unexpected difficulties (e.g. insistence on reserving the right 
to exempt Persian companies from taxation and to apply certain taxes to 
foreign companies only). 


(b) General Treaty; Articles of Friendship, Arbitration etc. 


Four draft articles? were prepared in the Foreign Office and sent officially 
on April 19 for the concurrence of the Departments concerned. Article 1 
provided for perpetual peace and friendship, and, in the second paragraph, 
contained a non-aggression clause on the lines of the League Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact; Article 2 provided for the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations; Article 3, regarding arbitration, was the stock arbitration article 
for British commercial treaties; and Article 4 provided that nothing in the 
Treaty should in any way prejudice the rights or obligations of the High 
Contracting Parties under the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Various criticisms of these draft articles were made by the Admiralty, 
Colonial Office, and Dominions Office, and an interdepartmental conference 
was held on May 22, which agreed to amended versions of Articles 1 (non- 
aggression) and 3 (arbitration). The Dominions Office, however, insisted on 
the necessity for consulting the Dominions before the non-aggression clause 
could be proposed to the Persian Government; the Dominions have therefore 
been asked, if they have any observations as to the proposed procedure, to 
state them by telegraph as soon as possible. 

The arbitration article has already been proposed to the Persian Govern- 
ment in connexion with the Commercial Treaty, and the Persian Govern- 
ment have refused to accept the principle that every dispute should be 


2 See No. 455. 3 V. ibid., note 1. 

4 This text was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Tehran despatches Nos. 127 of 
March 2 and 150 of March 16, not printed. 

5 Foreign Office telegram No. 154 to Tehran is not printed. 

6 This memorandum of May 11 by Mr. Lingeman is not printed. 

7 Not printed. 
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referred to The Hague Tribunal ‘unless in any particular case the High 
Contracting Parties agree otherwise’. 


(c) Henjam Agreement. 
(d) Basidu Agreement. 


(e) Wireless Agreement. 
No progress. The comments of the Persian Government on the British 
drafts® have not yet been received. 


(f) Renunciation of Persian Claim to Bahrein. 


After consulting the Government of India, the India Office prepared 
three draft proposals for an article regarding the status of Bahrein. These 
three proposals have been forwarded to Sir R. Clive, to whose discretion 
it has been left which proposal could best be put forward to the Minister of 
Court.9 


(g) Renunciation of Persian Claims to Tamb and Abu Musa. 


The India Office have consulted the Government of India on the general 
form of this article; and have undertaken informally to communicate a 
draft for Foreign Office consideration. 


(h) Persian Debt to Hts Majesty's Government. 


It was suggested in Foreign Office memorandum of March 253 that one 
of the articles in the proposed treaty should deal with the renunciation by 
His Majesty’s Government of the war and post-war debt; and that another 
should provide for the funding by Persia of the pre-war debt. These articles 
have not yet been put into draft form. 

As regards the former article, Sir R. Clive has suggested" that ‘if the settle- 
ment of (private and commercial) claims is to be connected with the re- 
mission of the Persian debt, it might be possible to make some arrangement 
whereby the remission of a part of this debt (up to, say, half a million 
sterling) is held in suspense until such time as the claims are settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties’. 

As regards the other article, the Treasury have proposed two alternative 
schemes for the repayment of the £490,000 pre-war debt. The scheme which 
they prefer is based on the fact that these pre-war advances were originally 
payable by half-yearly instalments of £50,000, commencing on July 1, 


8 Cf. No. 439. 

° Foreign Office despatch No. 244 to Tehran of May 23 is not printed. It stated in 
particular: ‘Draft ‘‘B’”, by which Persia recognises the independence of the Sheikhs of 
Bahrein and their special treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government might... be 
preferable, as it would make it impossible for Persia at any future time to support a claim 
to the islands by some third party, and also prevent her from pursuing a policy of non- 
recognition similar to that which has given rise to so much difficulty in the case of Iraq.’ 

10 In Tehran despatch No. 229 of April 29, not printed. 
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1915; or alternatively repayable in full out of any large loan issued by Persia. 
They propose therefore that the Persian Government should be asked 
to repay the advances by nine half-yearly instalments of £50,000, commen- 
cing on July 1, 1929, together with one final instalment of £40,000, on 
condition that in the event of the issue of a loan by Persia, the outstanding 
advances shall be repaid in full. The amount of the advances outstanding 
from time to time would of course continue to carry interest at 7%. The 
views of the Treasury have been sent to Sir R. Clive for his guidance." 


(t) Private and Commercial Claims. 


An Anglo-Persian Claims Commission of Enquiry has been set up,'? and its 
first meeting took place on April 22. The Persian and British representatives 
agreed to send each other lists of the claims, giving names of the claimants, 
the dates of the claims and the amounts involved, after which the claims 
would each be examined and discussed on its merits. Sir R. Clive points out!® 
that a protracted examination of the claims on both sides would thus appear 
to be a necessary preliminary before a definite settlement can be envisaged, 
and that there 1s little chance of making much headway in this matter before 
the end of May. On the other hand, he feels justified in hoping that the Persian 
Government intend to examine the claims seriously and conscientiously, 
which is really all that they can engage to do at the present stage. Sir R. 
Clive has suggested that it might be possible to make some arrangement 
whereby the remission of a part of the Persian debt to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is held in suspense until such time as the claims are settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties (see (h) above). 


(j) Lighting and Buoying. 

No progress. The Government of India are prepared to agree to the 
suggestion that a Persian member might be admitted to the Bombay Advisory 
Committee, and that an informal conference on the subject of lighting and 
buoying might be held. 


(k) Visits of British Warships to Persian Ports. 


As a result of semi-official correspondence with the Admiralty, a draft 
article is now under consideration, whereby Great Britain and Persia shall 
each accord to the warships of the other, in the ports and territorial waters 
of the territories to which the treaty applies, facilities and privileges in 
accordance with ordinary international practice; and the usual notice can 
be dispensed with in the case of a warship stationed in the vicinity of one of 
the territories to which the treaty applies. 


11 See No. 454. 

12 In his telegram No. 168 of April 8 recommending that Sir A. Chamberlain should 
agree to Prince Teymourtache’s proposal to this effect (cf. No. 452), Sir R. Clive had stated 
that from a rough analysis of British claims against Persia it appeared that the gross total 
could be reduced to about £800,000. 
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(1) Persian Territorial Waters. 


Sir R. Clive has been instructed!3 in case a favourable opportunity arises 
in the Commercial Treaty negotiations, to bear in mind the possible desira- 
bility of endeavouring to secure agreement on the principle of the three 
mile limit by inserting a passage referring to ‘the three mile belt forming 
the territorial waters of’. It is, however, realised that it may be difficult to 
explain to the Persian Government why the insertion is required at the 
present stage, and that it may be better to let the question alone. 


(m) Duzdap Railway. 

At the request of the Persian Minister of Court, certain information 
respecting the Government of India’s proposals has been obtained and 
communicated to the Minister by Sir R. Clive.'* The views of the Persian 
Government on the subject are still awaited. 


(n) YLelegraphs. 

As the result of voluminous telegraphic correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of India, the India Office have not been able to reach agreement 
with them on the detailed proposals which might be made by Sir R. Clive to 
the Persian Government. On the 24th May the India Office stated officially!s 
that ‘an early decision of the whole telegraph question, which is extremely 
complicated and has important financial implications, cannot be looked for’. 

On the same date, May 24, the Foreign Office drew the attention of the 
India Office's to the importance on political grounds of securing that the 
proposed general settlement of outstanding questions should be as compre- 
hensive as possible, and for that reason should include a settlement of 
telegraph questions. It was therefore hoped that every effort would be made 
whereby detailed instructions might be sent to Sir R. Clive at the earliest 
possible moment. 


(0) Slavery Convention. 
No progress. 


(p) Perso-Iraq Relations. 


Persia recognised Iraq on April 25, and negotiations between the two 
countries are expected to begin at Bagdad as soon as the new Persian 
representative has arrived. 

As regards the form of the treaty, the Government of India have confirmed 
that they wish all treaties which may concern them to be signed on their 
behalf, but not the Shatt-el-Arab Agreements. The Dominions Office have 
raised no objection to the proposal that the general treaty can be confined on 


our side to Great Britain and Northern Ireland and to India. 
C. W. BAXTER 


13 In Foreign Office telegram No. 168 to Tehran of May 10, not printed. 

14 Sir R. Clive’s note of May 4 to Prince Teymourtache, transmitted to the Foreign 
Office in Tehran despatch No. 243 of the same date, is not printed. 

18 This letter is not printed. 
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No. 461 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 17) 


No. 307 [E 3074/99/34] 
TEHRAN, June I, 1929 
Sir, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 282 of May 18th on the subject of the 
recent trouble at Abadan,! I have the honour to report that I took advantage 
of an aeroplane which had been chartered by the Representative of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company for the purpose of bringing up to Tehran Mr. 
Gass, Assistant General Manager of the Company in the South, to send 
down Mr. Vice-Consul Brenan to Ahwaz for a brief visit. 

2. I had three objects in view in sending Mr. Brenan: 


1. To bring the Legation into personal touch with the two junior Indian 
Political Officers who are in charge respectively of the Consulate at 
Ahwaz and the Vice-Consulate at Mohammerah. 

2. To convey my thanks to the Governor General of Khuzistan for the 
energy he had displayed in assisting the Oil Company in the recent 
trouble. 

3. To report to me independently his impressions. I may add that Mr. 
Brenan although only holding the rank of Vice-Consul is an experienced 
and capable officer in whom I have complete confidence. He speaks 
Persian very well, knows the country and was employed on war service 
on the Eastern frontier of Persia before joining the Levant Service in 
1921 at the age of 33. 


3. Mr. Brenan left Tehran in the early morning of May 25th, reached 
Ahwaz at 9 a.m., proceeded to Abadan and Mohammerah on the 26th and 
returned to Tehran on the 28th in company with Mr. Gass. 

4. The chief impressions he gained were: 


1. That the Persians appeared to have no security police of any kind 
either at Mohammerah or Abadan. 

2. That Mohammerah was full of undesirable Russians mostly Caucasians 
(including Armenians) who frequented the River Grand Hotel which 
was almost like a Russian Club. 


! Not printed. This despatch related to ‘the trouble which started at Abadan on May 
4th as a sort of May day demonstration by certain Armenian elements among the Company’s 
employees’ and to Sir R. Clive’s brief statement which formed the substance of the report 
in The Times, May 8, 1929, p. 16. Sir R. Clive reported that on May 7 he had told Prince 
Teymourtache that ‘this trouble need never have arisen if the Persian Government had not 
allowed a Soviet Consulate to be established at Ahwaz’. Sir R. Clive further reported that 
he had suggested to the Senior Naval Officer on May 17 that it would be a wise precaution 
to have one or two ships available in or near the Shatt-el-Arab and that he had ‘previously 
warned Teymourtache without informing His Highness that British warships had been 
requested to stand by, that in the event of a serious outbreak occurring immediate steps 
might have to be taken to evacuate the women and children from Abadan’. 
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3. That the arrival of three Soviet ships in the Shatt-el-Arab during May 
with no cargo which anyone particularly wanted to buy but with 
consignments of arms and of propaganda, could not possibly be dis- 
sociated from the recent outbreak of trouble at Abadan. 

4. That the origin of the trouble could in no way be ascribed to the work- 
men being paid an insufficient wage. 

5. That the movement was not a sporadic attempt to injure the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company but was a carefully prepared Communist plot 
directed not only against the Anglo-Persian Oil Company but against 
the Persian Administration generally. 

6. That the senior Persian officials in the Customs had been suborned and 
were in the pay of the controlling Communist organisation, the 
Belgian Customs Director being a mere cypher, calculated to take the 
line of least resistance and not risk unpopularity by showing up his 
Persian staff. 

7. That although the Soviet Consulate in Ahwaz was unquestionably 
implicated in the whole affair, there was no conclusive evidence 
against the Consul and the mainspring of this Communist organisation 
had not yet been located. 


. To these impressions which were gained in conversation with the two 
Consular Officers, the Deputy Governor General at Ahwaz and the leading 
officials of the Oil Company, I would add one which I had gained in a 
conversation with Teymourtache two days ago and which confirms the im- 
pression made on Mr. Gass after a long conversation which he had on the 
same day with the Minister of Court. 

6. Among the most suspect Persians in the South is .. .? who, with his son 
and three sons-in-law, is known by the Company to have been intimately 
concerned with the creation of the workmen’s clubs in Abadan. This man is 
a Bushiri and the Bushiri in general are among the least reliable and most 
easily influenced members of the Company’s employees. I spoke to Tey- 
mourtache about him. The latter denied at once that this man could possibly 
be a Communist. He was a rich man, he said. His grievance was purely a 
personal one against the Company and the Governor of Abadan in con- 
nection with concessions he had wished to obtain for an electric light 
installation at Mohammerah and a tramway in Abadan. While the latter is 
true I had been assured that there was no possible doubt about his connection 
with the Communist movement. I had the impression therefore that. . .? 
enjoyed protection in the highest quarters and there is no doubt that this is 
so. It is after all more or less of a truism that any complaint against a 
Persian official by a foreigner or a foreign Company is generally speaking 
disbelieved while appreciation of the services of a Persian is apt to be viewed 
with suspicion. Moreover it must be remembered that every deputy in the 
present Majlis is there only with the consent and approval of the Shah and 
the Minister of Court. Any further complaints against ... 2 could therefore 


2 A personal reference is here omitted. 
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have little chance of success unless supported by incriminating documentary 
evidence. 

7. On the other hand Teymourtache assured me that the two most 
notoriously pro-Russian employees in the Customs at Mohammerah would 
be immediately removed. I said not, I trusted, to Duzdap as I had heard it 
reported. No, he replied, they were being recalled to Tehran and he would 
see to it that they were not sent to Duzdap. 

8. The interview which Mr. Gass had with the Minister of Court appears 
on the whole to have been satisfactory. —Teymourtache while insisting that 
an enquiry should be held into the question of wages and the general condi- 
tion of the workmen, agreed that this could only take place when all signs 
of the present trouble had disappeared. On the subject of the garrison to be 
maintained and the police he gave satisfactory assurances while he informed 
me that a force of security police would be organised who would be in- 
structed to keep in touch with the Company. 

g. On one point however Mr. Gass tells me that Teymourtache somewhat 
embarrassed him when he spoke with great indignation of the near-by 
presence of British warships. His Highness said nothing to me about this, 
but I propose when next I see him to express my surprise at his having com- 
plained about this to Mr. Gass without saying a word to me. I shall tell him 
frankly that I should not have hesitated to call in the aid of British warships 
if the Persian Authorities had lost control of the situation and British life and 
property had been seriously endangered. At one moment the position was 
actually critical and it would have been inconceivable for a British warship to 
have been lying in the Shatt-el-Arab without lending assistance if for instance 
the refinery at Abadan had been blown up and the bungalow quarter attacked 
by the mob. Reference to paragraph 4 of my despatch No. 282 of May 18th 
will show that I had already hinted as much to His Highness. 

10. Both Mr. Gass and I tried to impress upon him that the Communist 
movement in Khuzistan was as much directed against the Persian Authori- 
tics in general as against the Company and that any relaxation of the present 
precautions would recoil on the Persian Government. While Teymourtache 
still only half believes this, he is beginning to realise that there 1s some 
truth in it.3 

Copies of this despatch have been sent to the Government of India, His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Iraq, Baghdad and His Majesty’s Acting 
Consul at Ahwaz. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. CLive 


3 Sir R. Clive further reported in Tehran telegram No. 245 of June 13: ‘Manager of 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company reports from Abadan that situation appears well under 
control and present arrangements of senior naval officer sufficient safeguard, whereby two 
of His Majesty’s ships at present remain in wireless [? communication] ready to move 
immediately if required. Manager deprecates appearance of His Majesty’s ships at Abadan 
so long as Persian troops can control situation.’ Sir R. Clive added in his telegram No. 
249 of June 20 that the Manager had reported that the special situation could be regarded 
as at an end. 
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No. 462 


Mr. Jakins (jfeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/94] 
JEDDAH, June 2, 1929, 12 noon 


I took advantage of arrival of Ibn Saud in Jeddah to make verbal com- 
munication to him on question of arbitration on lines of your telegram 
No. 40.! 

His Majesty vigorously maintained his point of view, which appeared 
chiefly to be based on his suspicions of authorities and officials in Trans- 
jordania. He expressed his preference and willingness to rely on sense of 
justice of His Majesty’s Government, to whose decision he was perfectly 
prepared to leave complete settlement of claims. 

He demurred when reference was made to responsibility he would incur 
if he insisted on retention of his proposed condition, but appreciated amplified 
assurances contained in your telegram. He said he would reply in due course 
to note I was to address to him in the matter. 

(Repeated to Jerusalem, No. 95.) 


1 No. 457: 


No. 463 


Mr. Jakins (Jeddah) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 3, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 75 & 76 Telegraphic [E 2817/63/91] 
JEDDAH, June 2, 1929, 12 noon 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs subsequently came to see me and said that if 
I would undertake not to send note King was prepared to put forward 
following proposal for approval of His Majesty’s Government; “that question 
of arbitration in the form proposed should be abandoned and that claims of 
both sides should be referred to His Majesty’s Government for decision at 
their absolute discretion’. 

On enquiry I discovered that note had already been despatched. It 
reproduces two paragraphs of your telegram No. 40? almost textually and a 
copy left Jeddah in bag May 13th3 now due in London. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has now paid further visit to Jeddah. He 
produced note and said that His Majesty took exception to reference in 
final sentence of his incurring a ‘grave responsibility’. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs considered it would have been preferable if instead of “Your Majesty 
will incur grave responsibility’ the words ‘His Majesty’s Government cannot 


1 No. 462. 2 No. 457. 
3 Jeddah despatch No. 109 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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accept grave responsibility’ had been used. (This of course is formula which 
he himself uses.) Mi£inister for Foreign Affairs said that existing phrase 
contained very strong language which would call for an equally strong 
reply. The King had no desire to enter into sharp correspondence with His 
Majesty’s Government, he wished relations always to be friendly and un- 
ruffled. He therefore suggested last sentence of note should be withdrawn 
in which case he would put forward proposal referred to in my immediately 
preceding telegram.* 

Addressed to Foreign Office Nos. 75 & 76, repeated to Jerusalem Nos. 96 
and 97. 


4 Foreign Office telegram No. 61 of June 14 in reply stated that Mr. Jakins might ‘as 
exceptional measure withdraw note and replace it by one not containing sentence to which 
exception has been taken’. 


No. 464 


Mr. Fakins (Jeddah) to Mr. A. Henderson" (Received July 3) 


No. 138 [E 3373/3/91]* 

His Majesty’s acting agent and consul at Jeddah presents his compli- 
ments to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
has the honour to transmit to him a note to the Acting Hejaz Minister 
for Foreign Affairs respecting the interpretation of article 6 of the Bahra 
Agreement. 


ENCLOSURE IN No, 464 
Mr. Jakins (Jeddah) to the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mecca) 


(After compliments.) 


Your Excellency, JEDDAH, June 9, 1929 

With reference to the question of the interpretation placed by His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government on article 6 of the Bahra Agreement, I am directed 
to confirm the statements made to your Excellency by Mr. Stonehewer-Bird 
on his return from leave in January last? that the article in question contem- 
plated raids and the pursuit of raiders across the frontier, and that it did not 
contemplate incursions on a vast scale amounting to armed attacks; that 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government was not limiting the scope of article 6, 
but was providing against two eventualities which were not contemplated 
under that article :— 


(1.) An organised attack in force, which His Majesty was unwilling to 
prevent, i.e., an aggression amounting in fact to an act of war; and 


t Mr. Henderson had been appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on June 8 
in the administration formed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 2 Cf. No. 436. 
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(2.) An incursion which His Majesty was unable to prevent, 1.e., an 
aggression resulting in a revolt against His Majesty’s authority; 


and that it was in these special circumstances only that His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government reserved the right of pursuit over the border. 

2. I am now to explain that the statement in the letter which, as your 
Excellency is aware, His Majesty was pleased to address to me on the 23rd 
January last? to the effect that His Britannic Majesty’s Government are now 
attempting to attach a condition to their undertaking to be bound by the 
article does not correctly represent the position. On the contrary, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government have assured the Hejaz Government that 
they intend to observe the provisions of that article, and they recognise that 
British forces in Iraq, as well as Iraqi forces, are covered by its terms. The 
position is, indeed, that His Britannic Majesty’s Government have every 
intention and desire to observe the provisions of the article, and will naturally 
continue to do so, so long as a normal situation exists. They have, however, 
thought it only fair to warn the Hejaz Government that in the event of a 
situation of grave danger to Iraq being brought about by the actual occur- 
rence of a serious attack on a large scale against a township in Iraq, or of 
continuous raiding by Nejd tribes, which the Hejaz Government prove 
unable to prevent or punish, His Britannic Majesty’s Government must 
reserve their liberty of action and their right to take the necessary measures 
against those guilty of the attack, if this should prove, in their opinion, the 
only means of defending the Iraq tribes, for whose safety they are responsible, 
from further aggression. If, however, the Hejaz Government would establish 
the same degree of control over their tribes as has recently been enforced by 
the Iraq Government, who have effectively restrained their tribes from raiding 
Nejd, there would be no occasion for British forces to cross the frontier in 
any circumstances, and thus no hesitation on the part of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in falling in with the wishes of the Hejaz Government 
in the matter of article 6 of the Bahra Agreement.3 

(Respects.) 

H. G. JAkins 


3 On July 16 Mr. W. L. Bond, who had succeeded Mr. Stonehewer-Bird as H.M. Acting 
Agent and Consul at Jeddah, reported in Jeddah despatch No. 185 that he had received a 
note (not printed) of July 10 in reply to the present note. He stated that Sheikh Fuad 
Hamza was ‘still of opinion that His Majesty’s Government are raising new issues and are 
in reality modifying the article in question by giving to it an interpretation which it does 
not bear. ...I venture to suggest therefore that the matter be temporarily left in abey- 
ance...’ 
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No. 465 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [E 2955/95/34] 


TEHRAN, June 10, 1929, 5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 233.! 

Minister of Court having written to me somewhat intemperate letter? on 
the subject of smuggling of British arms into south Persia in spite of presence 
of British warships in the Gulf, I am replying: 1. Under arms traffic conven- 
tion3 uncontrolled export of British arms to Persian Gulf is impossible. 2. 
Apart from arms in possession of Arabs after the war some of which may have 
reached Persia I cannot admit without proof that there has been any influx 
of British arms. 3. If Persian government had good reason to suspect smugg- 
ling of arms into Persia from a British controlled area they have never drawn 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to the traffic. 4. His Majesty’s 
Ships have no authority so far as I know to detain and search for contraband 
vessels proceeding to Persian Coast. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 236, repeated to India No. 118, Bushire 
for Senior Naval Officer telegram No. 80, and Shiraz telegram No. 12. 

! Not printed. In connexion with rumours of British support for a rebellion against the 
Persian Government by the Qashqai tribe, this telegram of June 7 stated that Sir R. Clive 
had no information about the amount or origin of British arms smuggled into south Persia. 
In his telegram No. 232 of the same date he had reported that he had informed Prince 
Teymourtache that ‘corruption prevailing among Persian customs officials in the south 
was partly responsible for contraband traffic. He did not deny this and added that he was 
convinced that His Majesty’s Government and Government of India had no interest in 


encouraging disorder in south Persia. He also admitted that Soviet agents were taking 
advantage of the situation to inspire anti-British propaganda as they had been doing at 


Abadan.’ 
2 This letter of June 8, Sir R. Clive’s reply of June 10 and a further exchange of June 12 


and 14 were transmitted to the Foreign Office in Tehran despatch No. 341 of June 15, not 


printed. 
3 The convention relative to the control of the trade in arms and ammunition signed at 


St-Germain on September 10, 1919, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, 


PPp- 909-24. 
4 In his telegram No. 238 of June 11 Sir R. Clive requested that the words ‘within 


Persian territorial waters’ should here be added to the text. 


No. 466 


Mr. Fakins (Jeddah) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received uly 9) 


No. 141 [E 3450/3/91) 
JEDDAH, June 12, 1929 
Sir, 
With reference to your despatch No. 85! (E 1990/3/91) of April 24 I have 
the honour to state that I duly informed the Acting Minister for Foreign 
1 Not printed. This despatch referred to No. 410 and gave the instructions on which 
Mr. Jakins was acting. 
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Affairs that His Majesty’s Government are examining, in consultation with 
the Iraqi Government, the points raised by King Ibn Saud and are consider- 
ing whether it would be possible to conclude an arbitration agreement on the 
lines suggested. 

2. In this connexion I have the honour to report that during the course of 
one of my recent interviews with him His Majesty recapitulated for my 
benefit the history of Nejd from the time of the former domination by the 
Rashids.? He included a reference to Sir Percy Cox in terms similar to those 
employed to Sir Gilbert Clayton last year.3 

g. As regards the proposed Iraq-Nejd arbitration His Majesty clearly 
showed that he appreciated the point of view of His Majesty’s Government 
regarding the number of arbitrators. He stated that both parties should 
choose an equal number of arbitrators and that a third or fifth arbitrator 
should be added by agreement between the Governments concerned. 

4. His Majesty explained that harm resulting from the arbitration could 
be avoided if before giving a final and definite decision the arbitrators 
referred their findings to the Governments concerned for comment. As you 
are aware, Sir, a clause to this effect was included in the conditions proposed 
for the arbitration of Transjordan-Nejd raid claims. 

5. Finally with reference to the question of the examination of the existing 
frontiers, Ibn Saud confirmed in my mind the dominant impression left by 
the enclosure to Mr. Stonehewer Bird’s despatch No. 44‘ of February 6 that, 
not having secured his own interpretation of Article 3 of the Uqair Protocol, 
His Majesty now seeks to amend Article 1. Visits may be paid to the area 
concerned but Ibn Saud’s deeper object is to secure a revision of the frontier. 
I gave His Majesty no encouragement in this matter and received his 
remarks without comment. 

6. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner for Iraq. 

I have, &c., 
H. G. JAKINS 


2 The pro-Ottoman Rashids had been in the ascendant in Arabia in the nineteenth 
century. 
3 See No. 393, note 3. * No. 431. 


No. 467 


Mr. A. Henderson to Str R. Clive (Tehran) 
Nos. 198 and 199 Telegraphic [E 3021/95/34} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 19, 1929, 10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 237! (of June roth: Alleged smuggling of British arms 
into Southern Persia). 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Sir R. Clive reported on the situation in south Persia and 
enquired whether his letter of June 10 summarized in No. 465 was approved. 
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You will see from Arms Traffic Memorandum on page 151 of document 
enclosed in Foreign Office despatch No. 531 of 1928? that Arms Traffic 
Conventions} have not been ratified. In accordance with an agreement 
of 1920 between the principal signatories of the 1919 convention,‘ the 
Commander-in-Chief East Indies still has instructions to apply that con- 
vention as regards the special areas defined in Chapter 2, which include 
Persian Gulf. The 1897 Agreement with Persia, see page 83 in Library 
paper 7093 of 1899,5 certainly included Persian territorial waters, see 
especially concluding words of Persian note. I have no further observations 
on the terms of your reply. 

In view of evidence in possession of His Majesty’s Government that Rus- 
sians have been collecting British rifles for introduction into Persia (see Lord 
Monteagle’s private letter of March 13th, 1928)® and recent reports that 
arms have been landed at Mohammerah from Soviet ships, it seems con- 
ceivable that Russian ships may have landed British arms in Southern 
Persia, possibly with the connivance of venal customs officials, for distribu- 
tion to disaffected tribes. If Gonsul-General at Bushire considers this likely 
you may think it desirable to mention the possibility to the Minister of 
Court. 

In any case you should impress on him that His Majesty’s Government are, 
and always have been, most anxious to put a stop to the illegal importation 
of arms into Southern Persia, a traffic which is injurious both to British and 
Persian interests. You may bring to his notice the steps taken in the past 
at great trouble and expense by His Majesty’s Government to suppress 
organised gun-running, notably the treaty engagements etc. entered into 
with the states bordering on the Persian Gulf. His Majesty’s Government 
are under the impression that (owing entirely to these British efforts) the 
traffic at the present day is of inconsiderable dimensions. But you should 
point out that the three or four British warships stationed in the Gulf are 
obviously unable, despite continual vigilance, completely to prevent arms 
smuggling along a coast-line of nearly one thousand miles. Even a very 
large number of patrol vessels could not altogether prevent smuggling vessels 
from slipping through at night. The difficult task of His Majesty’s Ships would 


2 This covering despatch of November 8, 1928, is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. The enclosed ‘Historical Summary of Events in Territories of the Ottoman 
Empire, Persia and Arabia affecting the British Position in the Persian Gulf, 1907-1928” 
(P.G. 13) is not printed. The memorandum in question was by the India Office and 
entitled ‘Arms Traffic in the Persian Gulf, 19g08—1928’. 

3 For the convention of 1919 cf. No. 465, note 3. The convention for the supervision of 
the international trade in arms signed at Geneva on June 17, 1925, is printed in Cmd. 3448 
of 1929. 

4 Correspondence regarding this understanding between the British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, and Japanese Governments that, pending ratification, the convention of 1919 was 
applicable only to the prohibited zones specified in chapter II thereof is not printed. 

5 i.e. the Confidential Print, ‘Correspondence respecting Trade in Arms in Persia, 
Muscat, &c. 1880-98.’ The Anglo-Persian exchange of notes of December 1897 under 
reference is not printed. 

6 Not printed. 
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however be facilitated by wholehearted co-operation of Persian Customs and 
other local officials, such as has never been forthcoming in the past. Now 
that the Persian government seem alive to the importance of the question, 
It is to be hoped that effective co-operation may be arranged. Persian 
government should be asked to communicate any positive evidence, as 
distinct from Russian-inspired bazaar rumours, which may reach them 
proving the existence of any organized arms traffic, its extent, the route 
followed by the smugglers, and the point of entry into Persia. It would also 
be well if Persian government would send categorical instructions to their 
representatives in the Gulf to co-operate with British representatives in every 
way which will lead to the suppression of the traffic. His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Bushire and Senior Naval Officer Persian Gulf will no doubt 
supply you with detailed recommendations as to the most effective form 
which such co-operation should take. 

I agree with government of India (see their telegram No. 1963 S® of 
June 14th) that our explanations regarding arms smuggling should be 
supplemented by a protest against insinuations in censored papers that 
Great Britain is behind the rebels. 

Repeated to India Nos. 31 and 32, Bushire Nos. 4 and 5. 


No. 468 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 26, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 255 Telegraphic [E 3265/19/34] 


TEHRAN, june 26, 1929, 12.50 p.m. 

Minister of Court referred yesterday to our treaty negotiations and said 
an impression prevailed that His Majesty’s Government had lost interest 
in the matter. 

He did not believe this but recognised that change of government may 
have entailed some delay. 

I said that treaty making was inevitably a longer and more cumbrous 
business for His Majesty’s Government than for any other Power. In the 
present case India had to be consulted on every point and Dominions re- 
garding treaty of friendship and relevant articles of commercial treaty. I 
understood view of Foreign Office to be that as it had not been possible to 
conclude treaties by the end of May discussions should be continued in the 
hope of reaching agreement by the autumn so that treaties may be signed and 
if possible ratified by the end of the year. He said he hoped very much this 
would be done. I had no doubt, I added, that present government was as 
anxious as the last government to settle all outstanding questions. 

I venture to think that if I am authorised to convey friendly messages 
from yourself to the Minister of Court in this connexion, it would be much 
appreciated. | 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India No. 125. 
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No. 469 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 205 Telegraphic [E 3265/19/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Juné 29, 1929, 5.15 p.m. 


Please convey to the Minister of the Court the following personal message 
from me. 

Since assuming the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, I have 
been studying the numerous questions with which it will be my duty to deal, 
including the Anglo-Persian negotiations. While regretting that I have not 
the pleasure of knowing Your Excellency personally, I wish to assure you of 
the interest which I take in the matter and my earnest hope that the negotia- 
tions so assidiously [stc] conducted by you and Sir R. Clive for a settlement of 
outstanding questions between our two countries may be consummated by 
means of a treaty in the course of the next few months. 

I am convinced that with mutual goodwill all outstanding difficulties will 
be overcome and that it will be our privilege to place the traditional friend- 
ship between Persia and Great Britain upon a new and stronger treaty basis 
towards which my predecessor has been aiming from the outset of your dis- 
cussions with His Mayjesty’s Minister. 


No. 470 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 16) 


No. 358 [E 3557/95/34] 
TEHRAN, june 29, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 256! of June 26th and in continuation 
of my despatch No. 341? of June 15th, I have the honour to enclose herewith 
copy of the memorandum; which I handed on the previous day to the 
Minister of Court rebutting the allegations which have been made that His 
Majesty’s Government were in sympathy with the Qashqai rebels and had 
even furnished them with arms and that His Majesty’s Ships in the Gulf had 
not stopped the contraband trade in arms. 

2. Although a document communicated to the Minister of Court is not 
official in the sense that it would have been if handed to the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, it is as you are aware the usual practice now in the case 
of any urgent or important matter to deal directly with the Minister of Court 
over the head of the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. Moreover in the 
present case as I was anxious that His Majesty should read this memorandum * 
I communicated it to Teymourtache in English with a Persian translation 


1 Not printed. This telegram briefly reported Sir R. Clive’s present conversation with 
Prince Teymourtache. 
2 See No. 465, note 2. 3 Not printed. 
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attached instead of in French which 1s the language usually employed in 
our communications. 

3. The Minister after reading through the memorandum again repeated 
in the most emphatic language that neither His Majesty nor himself doubted 
the good faith of His Majesty’s Government. The fact remained however 
that there was a big illicit traffic in arms and he had Just received news from 
the Customs indicating that Koweit was probably the centre of the traffic. 
It was believed that a certain Sheikh Maskur Khan (Tangestani) was one of 
the principal receiving agents on the Persian side and that arms were landed 
among other places at two small crecks to the West of Bushire called Skiv 
and Bostaru. I told His Highness that His Mayjesty’s Consul-General at 
Bushire was at present on a visit to Koweit and was enquiring into the ques- 
tion of the arms traffic. His Majesty’s Government were only too ready to 
assist in stopping this traffic, if it was shown to exist, and His Mayjesty’s 
Consul-General and the Senior Naval Officer would readily cooperate with 
the Persian Authorities in the Gulf if the Persian Government so desired. 

4. His Highness made no comment on this and will presumably first 
submit my memorandum to His Majesty. 

5. In the course of our conversation however he elaborated at length the 
necessity for Persia to maintain the best and most friendly relations with 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Only two coun- 
tries really counted in Persia’s foreign policy, Russia and Great Britain. He 
dismissed Afghanistan as a land of chaos, and Turkey as a poor country like 
Persia who could be of no help to the latter. Iraq he described as a satellite 
of Great Britain who would always direct her foreign policy. From this he 
passed to the question of our negotiations and he expressed the hope that 
His Majesty’s present Government would display the same anxiety to settle 
outstanding questions as the late Government. I replied that I had no doubt 
whatever on this point, and that I felt sure he could count on your sympathy 
and good will. 

I have sent copies of this despatch and enclosure to the Government of 
India, His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Iraq, Baghdad and His Majesty’s 
Acting Consul-General at Bushire. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


No. 471 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recewed July 4, 8 p.m.) 
No. 264 Telegraphic [E 3390/19/34] 


TEHRAN, July 4, 1929, 8.42 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 205.! 


In reply to my letter conveying your message Minister of Court has 
written requesting me to express his warmest thanks for your telegram 


1 No. 469. 
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‘which shows that His Majesty’s Government desire to see finally and success- 
fully settled questions which have for some time been under discussion be- 
tween His Majesty’s Minister and myself’. After referring to pacific policy 
of Persian government and desire for most friendly relations with all her 
neighbours, Minister hoped that the most cordial relations based on respect 
for their mutual rights and common interests would be maintained between 
Persia and British Empire, and that with your valuable assistance my task and 
that of the new Persian Minister who will interpret the view of his govern- 
ment will be crowned with success and a new page opened in the relations of 
the 2 countries. 

Whilst hoping that bonds of friendship and mutual confidence may be 
drawn still tighter I present my respects to Secretary of State and can only 
regret that I am not personally acquainted with him’.? 


2 This quotation should probably open at the beginning of the paragraph. 


No. 472 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 350 [E 3591/95/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 9, 1929 
Sir, 

The Persian Minister in Paris came to see me to-day and was accompanied 
by Sir John Cadman. 

2. Hussein Khan Ala began by referring to the great difficulties which 
were being encountered by the Persian Government in connexion with arms 
smuggling in the Persian Gulf, and said that, rightly or wrongly, there was 
an impression in Persia that His Majesty’s Government were not developing 
the necessary energy to suppress the traffic, and that more might be done by 
His Majesty’s ships in the Gulf. 

3. I pointed out to the Minister that the question was engaging my 
attention, but that I could not admit that His Majesty’s Government could 
be held responsible for the smuggling that was going on. It must be re- 
membered that the coast line to be watched over was over 1,000 miles in 
length, and that the naval forces at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government 
in the Gulf were not such as to make it possible to ensure that no arms were 
smuggled. 

4. The Minister then proceeded to refer to the attitude of certain British 
elements in Persia, who, he suggested, were impeding the friendly develop- 
ment of Anglo-Persian relations. He hoped very much that I would send the 
necessary instructions to see that this obstructionist attitude was abandoned, 
and that I would also do what was in my power to accelerate the negotiations 
between the two Governments. 

5. I told Hussein Khan Ala that his allegations as regards the attitude of 
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British elements in Persia came to me as a great surprise. It was the first 
time that I had heard any hint to this effect, and he must understand that 
before I could act as he desired he must be good enough to supply me with 
more specific material than the rather vague charges which he was now 
bringing. I pressed him several times on these lines, without, however, 
obtaining anything more than a reiteration of his general statement. At one 
moment he had mentioned the personnel of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department as a possible source of the obstruction to which he had pointed, 
but as he did not elaborate the point I let the matter drop. 

6. In conclusion the Minister asked me whether he might assure his 
Government of the friendly dispositions of the new Government in England 
towards Persia. I told him that he might certainly give this assurance, and 
that he might rely upon me to do what was possible to bring the present 
negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. 

7. The Minister thanked me and then withdrew. 

Iam, &c., 
[For the Secretary of State] 
MONTEAGLE 


No. 473 
Mr, A. Henderson to Mr. Bond (feddah) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [E 3462/63/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1929, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 96! (of June 26th—Nejd-Transjordan raids arbitra- 
tion). 

You may inform Hejazi government that His Majesty’s Government share 
their anxiety to settle the question as soon as possible, and that they have no 
objection to acting as arbitrator if requested to do so by governments con- 
cerned. In that case, however, it would be necessary for His Majesty’s 
Government to appoint an investigator, who would examine matter on the 
spot, and whose procedure would be the same as that of the arbitrator 
previously proposed, except that he would report to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who would deliver final judgment. Same arrangements regarding 
expenses would apply in case of investigator as were proposed for arbitrator. 

Before proceeding further in the matter, however, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be glad to know whether they are correct in assuming that above 
is what Hejazi government have in mind.? 


1 Not printed. This telegram transmitted an extract from a note of June 24 from Sheikh 
Fuad Hamza making the proposal for British arbitration referred to in No. 463. 

2 Mr. Bond transmitted to the Foreign Office in his despatch No. 176 of July 13 a copy 
of the note sent accordingly to Sheikh Fuad Hamza. Mr. Bond summarized in Jeddah 
telegram No. 118 of August 9 the Hejazi reply of August 6 (not printed) which gave ‘His 
Majesty’s Government “‘carte blanche” .. . Hejaz Government will welcome any measures 
taken of whatever nature which may expedite settlement.’ 
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No. 474 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 228 Telegraphic [E 3649/95/34) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1929, 10.30 p.m. 


On July 19th Persian Minister in Paris left with me a telegram! dated 
July 15th from Minister of Court, terms of which are substantially the same 
as those of his letter enclosed in your despatch No. 388? of July 14th. I am 
forwarding to Persian Minister in Paris copies of that letter and of your 
reply. 

After informing him of substance of your covering despatch, I proceed as 
follows: ‘I must confess that I sympathise to the full with Sir R. Clive’s 
disappointment. It must indeed be discouraging for him and for the other 
British officials in Persia and in this country, who have steadily made it 
their endeavour for many years to strengthen the friendly relations between 
Persia and this country, to find that the Persian government have taken no 
steps whatever to contradict these malicious and obviously ridiculous items 
of local gossip, and have even apparently contemplated the possibility that 
there could be some foundation in fact for the rumours of encouragement 
by British agents of Persia’s disaffected tribes. It should be evident to the 
Persian Government from the history of the past few years that the one wish 
of His Majesty’s Government Is to see a strong and independent government 
at Tehran, and that it is far from their wishes that the peace and prosperity 
of Persia should be jeopardised by internal disturbances.3 How can it really 
be supposed that it is in the interest of His Majesty’s Government to create 
or encourage such disturbances in Persia? The fact is rather that it is the 
primary object of certain other interested parties in Persia and elsewhere to 
endeavour to break down the good relations now existing between our two 
countries, and consequently to spread and magnify bazaar rumours of this 
nature, in the hope that by playing upon the credulity and the fears of ill- 
informed persons they will be able to create suspicions and dissensions 
between Persia and Great Britain, and thus weaken the present Persian 
government for their own ends.’ 

Letter adds that Colonel Lawrence has not been out of this country since 
January, and requests Minister to urge upon his government desirability of 
taking immediate steps to put a stop to this distressing campaign of calumny, 


1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. Sir R. Clive described the enclosed letter of July 13 from Prince Tey- 
mourtache as ‘repeating various absurd rumours of English machinations’, The letter 
alleged in particular that Colonel T. E. Lawrence, formerly of the Hejaz Expeditionary 
Force, ‘déguisé en mollah, se rendrait 4 Souleimanieh dans le but de se diriger vers les 
régions kurdes’. Sir R. Clive further enclosed his reply of July 14 rebutting these allegations 
and commented: ‘It is discouraging that His Highness should send me such a letter.’ 

3 For a statement to this effect on July 25 by Mr. Hugh Dalton, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 230, cols. 
1490-1. 
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which should never be allowed to obscure the good relations between the 
two governments.‘ 

4 Mr. Henderson’s letter of July 29 to Mirza Hussein Khan Ala (not printed) here 
included a final sentence reading: ‘I urge this with the more confidence, as Sir R. Clive 
telegraphed to me on July 20 [in Tehran telegram No. 283, not printed] that the Minister 
of Court had assured him that His Majesty the Shah and His Highness himself were now 
convinced that the recent troubles were not due to British action.’ Sir R. Clive had added 
in particular in his telegram No. 284 of July 20: ‘Regarding the Russian attitude towards 
the present unrest the Minister said that close watch was kept on the Soviet Consuls at 
Shiraz, Isfahan and Ahwaz. When the Soviet steamer ‘“‘Loos’’ recently called at Moham- 
merah not even the Captain had been allowed to land until, as a result of representations 
of the Soviet Ambassador, he had telegraphed permission. His Majesty was well aware 
that the Soviet government had no sympathy for the Pehlavi regime and that they wished 
for nothing better than a state of disorder in Persia, but he had no direct evidence of Soviet 
instigation of tribesmen.’ 


No. 475 


Sir R. Clive (Gulhek) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 19) 


No. 426 [E 4085/19/34] 
GULHEK, August 10, 1929 


Sir, 

As authorised in your telegram No. 226! of July 29th, I arranged to see the 
Minister of Court this morning when I left with him an outline of the proposed 
general Treaty. I have the honour to enclose a copy. 

2. I told His Highness that I did not propose to-day to discuss the Treaty 
in detail but I suggested that we should read through together. the articles 
at present drafted, when I would give such explanations as I could, and he 
could make such comments as occurred to him. 

g. As regards Article r. I explained that as a concession to the views he 
had expressed to me last winter His Majesty’s Government had been pre- 
pared to include a non-aggression clause. At the same time the clause had 
been amplified in a reciprocal sense so as to cover the various Sheikhdoms 
and Rulers on the South side of the Gulf together with the Kingdom of 
‘Iraq. He made no comment except to ask whether this included Bahrein. 
I said, Yes, but we would come to the article on Bahrein later. 

4. Article 2, His Highness suggested the addition of a phrase at the end 
‘not less favourable than that accorded to any other Power’. I said that I 
imagined this was unnecessary but that I would submit the point to you. 

5. Article 3. After reading through this Article His Highness at once 
objected to the second paragraph. I said the second paragraph merely con- 
secrated in treaty form the arrangements existing to-day. Teymourtache 
replied that to-day’s arrangements were admittedly only temporary and to 
include this clause in the Treaty would be very wounding to Persian amour 
propre. I then cited the precedent referred to in the third paragraph of 
Admiralty letter' to Lord Monteagle of May rst in which it is stated that 
British, French, Belgian and German vessels of the North Sea Fishery Patrol 

1 Not printed. 
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being regularly employed in that area could call at any port without pre- 
vious notice. His Highness argued that this evidently was an international 
arrangement in the mutual interest of four countries and he did not consider 
this as a precedent for the Persian Gulf. I replied that I did not agree with 
his contention and it seemed to me impracticable and cumbersome that 
every time one of the vessels stationed in the Persian Gulf wished to call at a 
Persian port a formal request had to be made through this Legation. If this 
was so, I said, it would be necessary to count at least a week on each occasion 
before the necessary authority was obtained. I then cited two instances 
when this would be most inconvenient. (a) in the case of a vessel wishing to 
oil at Abadan; (4) in case His Majesty’s Consul-General at Bushire had 
suddenly, at short notice, to cross the Gulf to somewhere on the Arab side. 
His Highness replied that as regards oiling at Abadan he was quite prepared 
to meet us and to arrange that notification to the local Governor should be 
sufficient. The latter would be given authority to allow the vessel to oil at 
Abadan without reference to Tehran. As regards the second case he pointed 
out that I had on occasion pressed for urgent permission for an aeroplane to 
cross Persian territory and he recalled one occasion on which this permission 
had been granted and settled within two hours. He was quite prepared to 
guarantee to me that in urgent cases permission could be as quickly obtained 
for the visit of warships. It was not, he went on to say, that the Persian 
Government wished to prevent British warships calling at Persian ports, but 
it was simply a question of amour propre for the Persian Government not to 
put into the Treaty an arrangement such as that proposed in the second 
paragraph of Article 3 whereby British warships could go in and out of 
Persian ports whenever they liked and without previous notice. While not 
accepting His Highness’ point of view I said we had better go on with the 
next article. 

5 [sic]. Article 4. (Henjam). His Highness was inclined to think that to put this 
long article in its present form into the Treaty was too cumbersome and that, 
at any rate, the greater part of the article could be attached as an annex to 
the Treaty. We then read through the article and he said that while there 
were certain things to which he objected as contrary to Persian sovereign 
rights he was agreeable in principle to our having reasonable facilities at 
Henjam. What he particularly objected to were two points in paragraph 
(e), one, that the British Naval authorities should have the right to send and 
receive sealed bags of postal matter. This he said was contrary to international 
postal conventions and would be criticised in the Majlis, when the Treaty 
came to be submitted, as a definite infringement of Persian sovereign rights. 
The other point referred to freedom of customs for the goods imported by 
His Majesty’s Ships into Henjam. The same objections he said applied. On 
the other hand he was quite prepared that goods and stores might be kept 
in bond at Henjam for the use of the Navy and that some means might be 
found of allowing the small quantity which would actually be required ashore 
not to pay customs duty. But he was not prepared to state in the Treaty the 
right to Customs exemption for these stores. His Highness raised no other 
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specific objections but I have the impression that he will submit a counter- 
draft of the article. 

6. Article 5. With regard to this article His Highness only remarked that 
the second paragraph of section (5) seemed rather absurd to include in the 
Treaty and might be omitted. 

7. Article 6. He made no observations. 

8. Article 7. (Bahrein). He at once objected to this as begging the whole 
question of Bahrein. I said we would not discuss the point now for in the 
end we should have to consider the Treaty as a whole. 

g. Article 8. The same would apply to this article. 

10. Article 9. His Highness said he would like to have something much 
more definite with regard to lighting and buoying. I said this was all I 
had been authorised to submit to him but, as he would see, it left a way open 
to a discussion of the whole question. 

11, Article ro, Slavery. I told His Highness that His Majesty’s Government 
were not prepared to accept this counterdraft? but as a concession, if he would 
accept our original proposal, would be prepared to limit its duration until 
the year 1936. I said we hoped that before that date arrived the Persian 
Government might be able to play their part in helping to suppress slavery 
in the Gulf, and in the circumstances I saw nothing wounding to Persian 
amour propre in our proposal. His Highness hotly contested this and said that 
when he had proposed the reciprocal right of search this was merely to save 
the Persian face because, as I knew, the Persians had no war vessels of any 
kind which were in a position to carry out a search. He could not see there- 
fore why we should not accept his proposal which gave us all we wanted 
while saving the Persian face. He then went on to say that under recent 
legislation any slave who set foot on Persian soil was automatically a free 
man. Persia was as much opposed to slavery as His Majesty’s Government 
and was only too ready to collaborate in its suppression within the limit of 
her sovereign rights. She could therefore never accept any one-sided agree- 
ment and would agree to no form of Slavery convention except on a basis of 
absolute reciprocity. 

12. We did not discuss any of the other articles and I am to have another 
interview with His Highness on August 20th when he will have had time to 
study the present proposals in detail and will, no doubt, submit his own 
counter proposals. 

13. I told His Highness that I was leaving the draft in its present skeleton 
form in order that he might see roughly what sort of Treaty we had in mind 
and that it appeared to His Majesty’s Government more convenient to 
include all these various subjects in one Treaty. He did not demur to this 
and I said that there might possibly be other articles to be put in later. 

14. I am sending a copy of this despatch, with its enclosure, to the Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Curve 


2 See No. 422, note 2. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 475* 


Projet de Traité. 


Sa Majesté le Roi de la Grande-Bretagne, de l’Irlande et des Dominions 
britanniques au dela des Mers, Empereur des Indes, et Sa Majesté impériale 
le Shah de Perse, 

Désireux de renforcer les relations amicales existant entre eux, 

Ont résolu de conclure un traité a cet effet et ont donné comme leurs 


plénipotentiaires: 
Sa Majesté le Roi de la Grande-Bretagne, de I’Irlande et des Dominions 
britanniques au dela des Mers, Empereur des Indes: 3 
Pour les Indes: 3 


Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse: 3 
Lesquels, ayant communiqué leurs pleins pouvoirs, trouvés en bonne et due 
forme, ont convenu comme suit: 


ARTICLE I°, 


Il y aura paix perpétuelle et amitié sincére entre les hautes parties con- 
tractantes et entre leurs successeurs respectifs. 

Chacune des hautes parties contractantes, d’accord avec les obligations 
lui incombant par suite du Pacte de la Société des Nations et du Traité 
multilatéral pour la Renonciation de la Guerre, signé a Paris le 27 aoft 
1928, s engage a respecter l’intégrité territoriale et ’'indépendance politique 
de l’autre haute partie contractante, y compris des territoires pour la 
défense desquels celle-ci est responsable, et de tout autre Chef d’Etat dont les 
relations conventionnelles avec cette haute partie contractante a la date de 
la signature du présent traité ne permettent pas la cession d’un tel territoire 
a une autre Puissance quelconque. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Les hautes parties contractantes sont d’accord pour maintenir leurs 
relations diplomatiques sur un pied de parfaite égalité. Elles conviennent que 
les représentants diplomatiques de chacune d’elles recevront, sur le territoire 
de l’autre, le traitement consacré par l’usage et la pratique du droit commun 
international. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Sa Mayjesté impériale le Shah de Perse accordera aux navires de Sa 
Majesté britannique de la marine royale des Indes, et de la flotte auxiliaire 
dans les ports et les eaux territoriales persanes, et Sa Majesté britannique ac- 
cordera aux vaisseaux de guerre persans dans les ports et les eaux territoriales 
du Royaume-Uni, des Indes et de toutes les colonies britanniques les facilités 
et les priviléges consacrés par usage international habituel, et qui ne doivent 
étre d’aucune facgon moins favorables que ceux accordés aux navires de guerre 
d’une autre Puissance quelconque. 


3 Omission in filed copy. 
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Les hautes parties contractantes conviennent de ne pas insister sur le 
préavis habituel pour chaque visite rendue aux ports de l’un quelconque des 
territoires mentionnés au paragraphe précédent par un vaisseau de guerre de 
autre haute partie contractante stationné dans les eaux avoisinantes a ce 
territoire, pourvu que les noms des vaisseaux de guerre stationnés dans le 
volsinage aient été récemment communiqués au Gouvernement du territoire 
intéressé, et que les autorités locales soient prévenues de la visite au plus tot 
et autant que possible d’avance. 


ARTICLE 4. 
(Henjam.) 
(A.) 

Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse consent a la continuation des 
facilités spéciales dont Sa Majesté britannique a joul jusqu’a présent dans 
lenceinte actuellement marquée sur lile de Henjam et a cet effet s’accorde 
a céder a bail ce terrain a Sa Majesté britannique dans les conditions 
suivantes. 


(B.) 
La période du bail sera de cinquante ans et les facilités continueront jusqu’ 
ace qu’elles soient terminées par commun accord entre les deux Souverains. 


(C.) 

Le but dans lequel Sa Mayjesté britannique désire la prolongation des 
facilités spéciales 4 Henjam étant l’approvisionnement en vivres et en 
combustible des navires de guerre de Sa Majesté britannique, de la marine 
royale des Indes, et de la flotte auxiliaire de service dans le golfe Persique et 
le maintien d’une station télégraphique et radiotélégraphique, Sa Majesté 
impériale le Shah de Perse est d’accord a ce que, dans l’enceinte spécifiée, Sa 
Majesté britannique aura le droit de maintenir un dépét de charbon et de 
conserver ses facilités actuelles en ce qui concerne les réservoirs de pétrole 
et la station télégraphique. Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse s’accorde 
a ce que les autorités britanniques aient le droit de construire les batiments 
nécessaires. 

(D.) 

Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse s’accorde 4 ce que les facilités 
actuelles pour la récréation des marins, dans l’enceinte spécifiée, y compris le 
terrain de sport et la cantine navale, soient retenues par Sa Majesté britan- 
nique. 


(E.) 

Sa Majesté impeériale le Shah de Perse est d’accord 4 ce que, dans |’enceinte 
spécifiée, Sa Majesté britannique se charge des arrangements nécessaires pour 
la protection des biens de Sa Majesté britannique et pour la sanitation dans 
lenceinte. Les autorités navales auront le droit de recevoir et d’envoyer des 
sacs scellés de matiére postale. Les importations et les exportations pour les 
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navires de Sa Majesté britannique, de la marine royale des Indes et de la 
flotte auxiliaire, pour la cantine navale et pour les stations télégraphiques 
et radiotélégraphiques seront a la fois libres de tout contréle et exemptes de 
droits de douane et de taxes analogues; mais Sa Majesté britannique 
s’engage, pour sa part, a ce que toutes autres marchandises importées ou 
exportées continueront a étre assujetties aux droits de douane habituels. Sa 
Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse acceptera comme témoignage du contenu 
d’un envoi quelconque un certificat délivré par lofficier responsable et 
diment autorisé. 


(F.) 

Dans l’enceinte spécifiée, aucune taxe, y compris taxe de route, ne sera 
prélevée. 

(G.) 

Conformément a l’article 34 de la Convention sanitaire internationale de 
1912,* les navires de Sa Majesté britannique et de la marine royale des Indes 
et de la flotte auxiliaire, ayant 4 bord des médecins, seront dispensés de 
pratique, pourvu que les autorités compétentes soient informées par radio, 
pas moins que six heures auparavant, que le navire doit arriver et qu’il est 
en saine condition dans le sens des conventions sanitaires. 


(H.) 

Conformément a lusage international, il sera permis aux équipes des 
navires de Sa Majesté britannique et de la marine royale indienne et de la 
flotte auxiliaire de débarquer, de rester dans l’enceinte précitée, et d’em- 
barquer sans étre soumis aux formalités de passeport ou d’autres formalités, 
quils portent ou non l’uniforme. 


(I.) 

La station 4 Henjam sera louée a Sa Majesté britannique (représentée par 
’Indo-European Telegraph Department), qui pourra s’en servir a condition 
que tous les frais de maintien soient a la charge de Sa Majesté britannique et 
que les messages envoyés de temps en temps par Sa Majesté le Shah de 
Perse soient transmis gratis. 


(J.) 

Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse donne son assentiment a l’usage 
libre et sans restriction de la rade entre les iles de Henjam et de Kishm pour 
le mouillage des navires de Sa Majesté britannique, de la marine royale des 
Indes et de la flotte auxiliaire. 


ARTICLE 5. 
(A.) 
Sa Majesté britannique s’engage a céder a Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de 
Perse les droits dont il a joui 4 Basidu depuis 1820. L’enceinte dans laquelle 


4 Printed with related documents in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 108, pp. 230-83. 
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Sa Majesté britannique a exercé un contréle pendant cette période a une 
grandeur d’a peu prés un mille anglais carré. 


(B.) 

Sa Majesté britannique cédera 4 Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse 
tous les batiments et les ouvrages qui lui appartiennent et qui ont une valeur 
de 20,000 a 25,000 roupies. 

Il est a noter que les villages d’alentour et les dhows persans dépendent 
pour leur eau des puits situés dans l’enceinte. 


(C.) 
Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse fera respecter les tombeaux dans les 


cimetiéres britanniques a Basidu et entreprend a accorder aux autorités de 
Sa Majesté britannique toute facilité raisonnable pour en assurer le maintien. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Sa Majesté britannique cédera définitivement 4 Sa Majesté impériale le 
Shah de Perse !a poste T.S.F. 4 Henjam et tous les appareils de radiotélé- 
graphie aux stations de Bouchir et de Lingah a partir de la date de la 
ratification du présent traité. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Sa Majesté impériale le Shah de Perse reconnait lindépendance des 
Sheikhs Gouverneurs de Bahréin et les relations spéciales qui les unient au 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique dans le Royaume-Uni de Grande- 
Bretagne et de I’Irlande du Nord et au Gouvernement des Indes. 


ARTICLE 8. 


Les hautes parties contractantes, dans lintérét des relations amicales 
actuellement si heureusement existant entre elles, sont d’accord pour regarder 
comme réglées par ces présentes sur la base du statu quo actuel toutes questions 
pendantes quant a la souveraineté sur certaines iles dans le golfe Persique 
autres que celles mentionneées dans les articles (Henjam, Basidu, Bahréin) du 
présent traité. Sont reconnues notamment la souveraineté de Sa Majesté 
impériale le Shah de Perse sur Vile de Sirri, et la souveraineté des Sheikhs 
Jowazimi d’Oman sur les iles de Tamb (avec Nabiqu Tamb) et d’Abu 
Musa. 


ARTICLE 9. 


Les hautes parties contractantes, convaincues que le maintien de l’unité de 
contréle administratif qui existe actuellement en ce qui concerne le service 
des fanaux et des bouées dans le golfe Persique est désirable dans l’intérét de 
la navigation générale, s’accordent pour examiner plus a fond la possibilité 
de coopérer a cet égard. 


ARTICLE 10. 
(Question de I Esclavage.) 
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ARTICLE II. 
(Question du Chemin de fer Duzdap.) 
Des propositions ont été soumis par la Légation le 17 janvier et le 4 mai.5 


ARTICLE 12. 
(Réclamations.) 


ARTICLE 13. 
(La Dette.) 


ARTICLE 14. 

Les hautes parties contractantes sont d’accord que tout différend qui peut 
s’élever entre elles quant a l’interprétation ou a l’application des prescriptions 
du présent traité sera, 4 défaut d’étre résolu par d’autres moyens, ala demande 
de l’une ou de I’autre des deux parties soumis a l’arbitrage. 


ARTICLE 15. 
Rien dans le présent traité ne saura en aucune facon préjudicier ni les 
droits ni les obligations qui incombent aux hautes parties contractantes selon 
le Pacte de la Société des Nations. 


ARTICLE 16, 
( Ratification.) 
Le présent traité sera ratifié et les ratifications échangées a Londres 
aussitét que possible. Il entrera en vigueur avec l’échange des ratifications. 
En foi de quoi les plénipotentiaires susmentionnés ont signé le présent 
traité et y ont affixé leurs sceaux. 


8 The proposals of January 17 were a French translation of the memorandum of January 
18, 1928 (cf. No. 335, note 9). For Sir R. Clive’s note of May 4, 1929, cf. No. 460 §(m). 


No. 476 


Sir R. Clive (Gulhek) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 2) 
No. 439 [E 4369/19/34] 


Confidential GULHEK, August 21, 1929 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 426! of August roth I had the honour to enclose the 
outline of the proposed General Treaty as communicated by me to the Minis- 
ter of Court. 

2. I now beg leave to enclose copy of a letter dated August 2oth which I 
have received from His Highness and in which he gives his views on the 
general question of the Treaty and each article in particular. 


1 No. 475. 
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3. You will observe that in the fourth paragraph of the letter His Highness 
draws attention to four points which, in his opinion, require to be settled, 
either as a part of the Treaty, or separately. The first of these relates to the 
question of income tax payable by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company to His 
Majesty’s Government, and the Persian claim to part of that tax as set forth 
in the Minister of Court’s letter of April 6th last which was enclosed in my 
despatch No. 193? of April 6th. At an interview which I had with His 
Highness yesterday afternoon I told him that I had so far received no reply 
to this despatch but the question was doubtless under consideration by the 
Treasury.3 He said that if His Majesty’s Government were unwilling to refund 
to Persia a part of this tax, the Persian Government would probably them- 
selves impose an income tax on the Company’s operations in Persia which, 
combined with the English income tax payable, would be a very heavy 
burden to the Company. I made no comment on this beyond saying that I 
would inform you of what His Highness had said. 

4. With regard to the question of Telegraphs I told him that the matter 
was a complicated one and that I was not in a position as yet to make any 
definite proposals to His Highness and I trusted that he would agree to 
leave this matter for the time being in abeyance. This he agreed to do. 

5. [ enquired what he meant by his reference to the question of the Shatt- 
el-Arab in connection with our present Treaty negotiations. He replied that 
although this had nothing to do with the actual Treaty yet he was mindful 
of the assurance which I had given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
that a reasonable arrangement, agreeable to the Persian Government, 
would, if possible, be made in regard to this question‘ and that he hoped that 
the negotiation of this arrangement, even if it did not take place in Tehran, 
but Baghdad, might proceed, pari-passu, with our negotiations. I said that 
It appeared to me that it was for the Persian representative in Baghdad to 
raise the question with the ’Iraq Government as it had been definitely agreed 
that the negotiations would take place in Baghdad. He said he would tele- 
graph to the Persian Minister to do so. 


2 This letter and despatch are not printed. The letter stated in particular: ‘nous voulons 
éviter autant qu’il est possible la double imposition de la Compagnie, qui serait sans cela 
inévitable en vertu de notre loi nouvelle d’impéts sur les revenus; nous nous croyons donc 
justifiés d’avoir notre part dans les impéts que le Gouvernement Britannique percoit sur 
les revenus de 1’A.P.O.C., et de recevoir toute la part afférente aux revenus produits sur le 
territoire persan.’ 

3 In accordance with instructions in Foreign Office despatch No. 400 to Tehran of 
August 15 (not printed) Sir R. Clive sent a letter to Prince Teymourtache on August 28. 
He stated in his annual report on Persia for 1929 that the letter informed Prince Teymour- 
tache that ‘a discussion of the complicated question of double income-tax seemed premature, 
inasmuch as the proposed Persian Income-Tax Bill had not yet even been submitted to the 
Majlis. The question was one of principle which would affect other interests besides those 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. It would also be necessary to distinguish between 
income derived from the operations of the company in Persian territory and income derived 
from operations outside Persia. No further communication was received from the Minister 
of Court before the year closed.’ 

4 See No. 450. 
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6. It is interesting, and I consider satisfactory, that His Highness should 
state that the successful result of the negotiations between himself and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company must depend on the goodwill and support of 
His Majesty’s Government. I have always considered, as I told Sir John 
Cadman last spring, that it was advisable, both from our point of view 
and from his, that the Persian Government should realise that His Majesty’s 
Government had a definite interest in his negotiations and that a satisfactory 
settlement was more probable if it coincided with the conclusion of our 
general Treaty in order that both might be submitted simultaneously for 
the ratification of the Majlis. Teymourtache clearly realises that His Majesty’s 
Government, as the biggest shareholder in the Company and with her large 
political interests in Persia, must be favourable to any agreement that is to 
be made between the Persian Government and the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. His Highness showed me a letter which he had that morning 
received from Mr. Greenhouse’ stating that one of the Directors of the Com- 
pany would arrive in Tehran in September to continue negotiations, as Sir 
John Cadman was unavoidably prevented from coming out on that date 
although he was prepared to come out again later, if necessary. 

7. The point made by His Highness in the fifth paragraph of his letter 
appears to be reasonable. While the Treaty of Friendship may it is hoped be 
perpetual the Persian Government can hardly be expected to include in 
such a Treaty articles of a limited duration. His idea is that such articles, 
while possibly being referred to in the General Treaty, should form protocols 
to the Treaty. 

8. In the sixth paragraph His Highness enquires what is the position of the 
Dominions in regard to this Treaty. I told him yesterday that the Treaty, 
in accordance with the preamble, was to be made on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain, and the Government of India but that I pre- 
sumed that the first sentence of Article 1 of the Treaty, in which it is stated 
that there shall be perpetual peace and sincere friendship between the 
High Contracting Parties and their successors, would, so far as we were con- 
cerned, include all British subjects whether they lived in England, India or 
any of the British Dominions. He said that if that was correct he saw no 
particular necessity, so far as Persia was concerned, for the adherence of the 
individual Dominions. 

g. You will observe that His Highness suggests an alternative to the second 
paragraph of Article 1. I shall be glad to learn whether you consider that 
this proposal is considered sufficiently comprehensive. It is certainly both 
shorter and simpler than the wording of the draft. 

10. I told His Highness that it seemed to me that the point raised in 
paragraph 8 of his letter was unnecessary and that even should either of the 
High Contracting Parties cease to be a member of the League of Nations the 
engagement would remain in force. If this were your view, he replied, he 
was quite satisfied. 

11. We then came to Article 3 and, as foreshadowed in my despatch No. 

Ss Mr. Greenhouse was evidently in charge of the company’s office at Tehran. 
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426, His Highness, as will be seen from his letter, flatly refuses to agree to the 
second paragraph; in fact he is only prepared to include this article up to 
the words ‘consacré par l’usage international habituel’ although he has no 
objection to the most-favoured-nation treatment provided this is of limited 
duration. This could, if necessary, he said, be mentioned in a protocol. 

12. His Highness then proceeded to amplify the remarks made in para- 
graphs 11 to 15 of his letter on the subject of equal rights, perfect reciprocity, 
etcetera. He insisted that he had no wish to limit the activities of His 
Majesty’s Ships in the Gulf, they were always welcome in Persian ports when 
they wished to come but they must ask permission to do so in accordance 
with international usage; he said that he was prepared to go as far as possible 
to meet us, for instance, ships wishing to oil at Abadan would be allowed to 
call there without reference to Tehran as the Governor would be authorised 
to give the necessary permission. Similarly, in the case of Bushire, should the 
Resident (he was always referred to throughout the conversation as His 
Majesty’s Consul-General) urgently require to be transported across the 
Gulf by one of His Majesty’s Ships he was prepared to arrange that the 
Governor should be authorised in exceptional cases to give permission for one 
of His Majesty’s Ships to call without reference to Tehran, but no reference 
to this could be made in the Treaty. 

13. As I am convinced that His Highness will not give way on this point I 
am inclined to suggest that I might be authorised to propose to His Highness 
an exchange of notes on the subject wherein the Persian Government will 
give me an assurance that the Governors of Bushire and Abadan—and any 
other port that you may consider necessary—would be authorised in urgent 
cases to give immediate sanction to the visit of one of His Majesty’s Ships 
without reference to Tehran. 

14. You will observe that the Minister of Court has submitted a counter- 
draft regarding Henjam in the form of a brief article in the Treaty with an 
additional protocol.® After discussing the matter with His Highness yester- 
day I consider that he is being far more amenable over this question than 
was anticipated last autumn during the meetings of the Persian Gulf Sub- 
Committee. There are four main points on which his draft differs from ours 
(a) he offers twenty years lease instead of fifty (b) he refuses the postal 
facilities as I anticipated (c) he requires a certificate to be handed to the 
Quarantine officer at Henjam in every case (d) he asks for a sum to be fixed 
by mutual agreement in payment of the lease. 

15. Regarding (a) I asked him why he suggested twenty years; he said 
fifty years was too long and he remembered that we had suggested twenty 
years continuation of most-favoured-nation treatment in the draft Com- 
mercial Treaty and therefore he himself suggested twenty years for the lease. 
I did not discuss the matter further but said that I should refer the matter to 
you. I anticipate that we should have little difficulty in getting a twenty-five 
years lease and it might be possible to get thirty. (b) He said he could not 
possibly agree to the free receipt and despatch of sealed postal matter at 

6 The draft protocol proposed by Prince Teymourtache is not printed. 
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Henjam as this was contrary to the International Postal Convention.’ I said 
that what we proposed was only a practical measure for the convenience of 
His Majesty’s Ships; the post office at Henjam was, I imagined, a very small 
affair and I doubted whether it would be capable of dealing adequately with 
perhaps some thousands of letters at a time arriving for the officers and crews 
of His Majesty’s Ships. His Highness replied that he was quite prepared to 
agree to any reasonable suggestion provided it was not contrary to the 
International Postal Regulations, but the mail must pass through the Post 
Office, for instance, all the letters for any one ship might be put into one bag 
at Karachi addressed to the Commanding Officer; it was for us to suggest any 
practical method which could be justified in the Majlis. (¢) Quarantine. He 
proposed, I said, that a countersigned certificate should be handed to the 
Quarantine Officer and if he was not there that after an hour’s delay the 
certificate might be handed to the Customs Officer. I said that this hour’s 
delay seemed to me absurd and unnecessary and he finally agreed that it 
would be sufficient if the certificate was handed in as soon as the ship arrived 
at the Quarantine office whether the Quarantine Officer was there or not. 
(d) Regarding the amount to be paid for the lease I was unable to extract 
anything definite from His Highness. I asked if he merely meant a nominal 
rental; he said in a certain sense, yes; the Persian Government did not want 
to make money out of it. Eventually I had the impression that if some such 
rent as a thousand pounds sterling was offered that might be acceptable; 
on the other hand whatever rent it is eventually agreed to pay will probably 
form part of the general financial settlement come to under the Treaty. 

16. Regarding Basidu His Highness also submits a counter-draft. I 
objected to this on two grounds (a) because no mention was made of the 
buildings we were handing over free and (5) because the right for a British 
authority to see that the Cemetery was kept up was not given. He said that 
he was quite prepared to add a reference to the property ceded and to agree 
to a visit once, or, if necessary, twice a year, of a British authority to see to 
the upkeep of the Cemetery. 

17. We next came to one of the most contentious articles in the Treaty, 
namely, the question of Bahrein. I said to His Highness that I understood 
from his letter that the Persians were asking in return for withdrawing their 
shadowy claim to Bahrein (a) that we should wipe out the Persian debt (5) 
that we should provide them with no less than ten gunboats (c) that His 
Majesty’s Government should make themselves responsible for British claims. 
I enquired if His Highness was serious in making these proposals, to which he 
replied that I had not included all the proposals he had in mind because he 
also intended to include the debt owed by the Persian Government to the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

18. I decided at once to say nothing about the discretionary authority I 
had to give up the one million five hundred and ten thousand pounds of debt 
in return for a satisfactory all-round settlement.’ I took the line rather of 


7 The Universal Postal Convention signed at Stockholm on August 28, 1924, was 
published by H.M.S.O. in 1925. 8 See No. 411. 
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deriding his proposals as exaggerated and absurd. I enquired if His Highness 
had followed in the telegrams the course of recent events at the Hague.° If 
so he would have noticed that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
a very careful guardian of the British taxpayers money, and that he could 
hardly imagine that Mr. Snowden would be prepared to agree to a sum of 
money, which could be hardly less than three million sterling, being paid over 
to the Persian Government in order to settle the sovereignty of an island 
when, if the question were submitted to arbitration we considered that our 
claim would almost certainly be acknowledged. As His Highness said in his 
letter there were two ways of settling the question of Bahrein, either by 
arbitration or by friendly agreement; I understood he preferred friendly 
agreement. He interrupted to say that he most certainly did and that he had 
not the smallest desire for arbitration. I then left the question of finance and 
attempted to elicit what His Highness had in mind when in paragraph 22 of 
his letter he suggests that His Majesty’s Government should provide Persia 
with some ten gunboats. This part of our conversation I have recorded in 
a separate despatch.!° 

19. In paragraph 23 of his letter Teymourtache speaks of the Persian 
Government having the right to appoint their ‘representative’ in Bahrein to 
protect Persian interests. I explained to him that there could be no question 
of appointing a Persian Consul. The Sheikh of Bahrein would not hear of 
foreign Consuls. Bahrein was a small island and once one country appointed 
a Consul, half a dozen others might wish to do the same, the Americans to 
protect their missionaries, the Germans to look after the occasional German 
ship that might call there and so on. His Highness replied that it was pre- 
cisely because he realised that there might be difficulties about a Consul that 
he had used the word ‘representative’. He went on to speak of the importance 
of the Persian colony, of the Persian school, etcetera. I said that there were 
always apt to be unfortunate differences between the Sunni and the Shiah 
inhabitants of the island and that it was much best to leave it to the Political 
resident to keep the peace. Finally he reduced his demand to one of the 


9 See Volume VI, Chapter ITI. 

10 Tehran despatch No. 440 of August 21 is not printed. Sir R. Clive reported that 
Prince Teymourtache further expressed a wish for assistance from British naval personnel 
and for British help in suppressing the contraband trade. ‘He was prepared to recognise 
that Great Britain must always be the first Power in the Persian Gulf. Persia was content 
with second place, but she wished and intended to establish her right to that second place, 
and to have her territorial waters respected. . . . He did not for a moment wish to contest 
our claim to control the southern shores of the Gulf.’ Sir R. Clive submitted for considera- 
tion that ‘His Majesty’s Government having reluctantly expressed their willingness in 
return for a satisfactory all-round settlement, to forego [sic] £1,510,000 of the agreed debt of 
£,2,000,000 the latter might be reduced to £1,000,000, while out of the remaining £510,000 
a small fleet of contraband chasers might be provided.’ He further submitted (paragraph 
10): ‘might not a Persian naval preventive service under British command afford a 
possible solution of the Slave trade question and render an agreement on the lines proposed 
by His Majesty’s Government unnecessary while minimising the danger of accepting the 
Minister of Court’s counter-proposal? Again ... might not this proposal tend to simplify 
other questions in the Gulf as between His Majesty’s Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment.’ 
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leading members of the Colony being authorised to speak on their behalf 
and though he did not employ the word ‘Agent’ his request practically 
amounted to a sort of unofficial agent. I should be glad to learn whether 
it would be possible to meet his wishes in this modified form. 

20. Tamb and Abu Musa. Article 8. 

I said that the attitude he adopted about these islands (see paragraph 27 
of his letter) was quite unreasonable and although we might sympathise 
with his fears that the islands should become depots for the contraband 
trade, we could not admit Persian claim to sovereignty. 

21. At this point our conversation had lasted nearly four hours and I took 
my leave. Teymourtache may very likely accompany the Shah on a short 
trip to the mountains at the end of the week, but I shall hope to resume the 
conversation at an early date. 

22. With regard to paragraphs 29 and 90 of his letter, I should be glad to 
learn what reply I may give to His Highness on the question of a ‘small 
conference’ of the interested parties to discuss the question of lighting and 
buoying in the Gulf. You will observe that he at present declines to include 
in the Treaty any article on the subject, his contention being that the lighting 
and buoying of the Persian coast is a purely Persian obligation, but that he is 
willing to discuss the matter with a view to a uniform system being adopted. 

23. In paragraphs 31 and 32 of his letter he declines to recede from the 
attitude he had previously adopted on the question of slavery in spite of the 
arguments contained in your telegram No. 109! of March 15th which I 
had already at my last interview put to him as forcibly as I could. (See 
paragraph 11 of my despatch No. 426 of August roth.) In this connection I 
beg leave to refer you to paragraph 10 of my despatch No. 440" of August 21st. 

24. Teymourtache has never taken the smallest interest in the question 
of the Duzdap Railway as is shown by paragraph 33 of his letter. I propose 
to raise the question at our next interview.’ 

25. The question of claims (paragraphs 34 and 35, of his letter) 1 am deal- 
ing with in a separate despatch.?3 

26. I should be glad to learn your views on His Highness’ counter-proposal 
to Article 14—Arbitration—as given in paragraphs 37-39 of his letter. 

11 See No. 422, note 2. 

12 Sir R. Clive reported in Tehran despatch No. 452 of August 31 on his inconclusive 
discussion of this question on August 27 with Prince Teymourtache who ‘said that the 
Persian Government would shoulder no liability for the railway’. Sir R. Clive added that 
Mirza Mahmud Khan Jam, the Governor-General of Khorasan, had, however, stated that 
the route ‘provided an invaluable check on the former Russian trade monopoly of the 
province’ and to close down the railway ‘would be a great loss to Khorasan’. This question 
remained unsettled at the end of 1929. 

13 Tehran despatch No. 443 of August 24 is not printed. Sir R. Clive reported that on 
August 20 he had pointed out to Prince Teymourtache that the attitude adopted in these 
paragraphs was ‘utterly unreasonable’. In concluding his despatch he suggested that H.M. 
Government should ‘try to come to some settlement in regard to the special claims and to 
urge the Minister of Court to accept the inclusion in the Treaty of an article under which 
the High Contracting Party [sc] would agree to set up a claims commission for the settle- 
ment of all remaining claims’. 
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27. The supplementary article suggested in paragraph 40 would appear 
to be an afterthought in order to justify a tax on the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company in the event of His Majesty’s Government being unwilling to meet 
him on the question of income tax which is referred to in paragraph 3 of 
this despatch. 

28. I hope I may be favoured with your views on Teymourtache’s letter 
as explained above at as early a date as possible. 

A copy of this despatch, with enclosure, has been sent to the Government 
of India. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Ciive 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 476* 
Letter from Prince Teymourtache to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 


TEHERAN, le 20 aout 1929 
Mon cher Ministre, 

J'ai bien examiné le projet de traité que vous avez bien voulu me sou- 
mettre le 10 aodt courant. 

2. Je crois que, si nous maintenions toutes les questions mentionnées dans 
le projet, le traité serait surchargé. A mon sens, il est préférable de régler les 
questions dont la réglementation demande des détails (telles que Henjam, 
esclavage, &c.) par les protocoles annexés au traité. 

3. Il y a des questions qui ne peuvent figurer ni dans le traité ni dans les 
protocoles. 

4. Je veux, en outre, attirer l’attention de votre Excellence sur ce point 
qu’il reste encore quelques questions a régler entre nous, telles que la 
question de la double imposition (que j’ai soumise 4 votre Excellence dans 
ma lettre du 6 avril 1929),? la question des contestations télégraphiques 
(concernant lesquelles votre Excellence me soumet une proposition par sa 
lettre'* du 12 juillet écoulé; mais cette proposition demande a étre discutée 
et, une fois acceptée par les deux parties, doit étre insérée quelque part), et 
peut-étre d’autres questions qui, toutes [szc] en restant des questions sépareées, 
ont pour nous un intérét considérable et dont la solution dépendrait sirement 
du concours du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique (telles que la 
question de Chatt-el-Arab, nos négociations avec A.P.O.C., &c.). 

5. En outre, les engagements contractés pour un certain nombre de ques- 
tions doivent avoir une durée déterminée. 

6. En plus, j’ai a prier votre Excellence de vouloir bien me dire a quelles 


14 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. In his annual report on Persia for 1929 Sir 
R. Clive summarized the letter as ‘reaffirming the validity of the prolongation of the [Indo- 
European Telegraph] department’s concession, but stating that once the validity was 
acknowledged by the Persian Government the department would be ready to negotiate the 
transfer to the Persian Government of all the lines under its administration with the excep- 
tion of the Central Persia, the Gwadur-Jask, and the Tehran-Bushire lines, which carry 
international traffic’. 
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parties de l’Empire de Sa Majesté britannique ce traité s’appliquerait et 
quelle serait la modalité de l’adhésion des Dominions a ce traité. 

7. Egalement dans l’article 1% du traité il s’agit des territoires pour la 
défense desquels Sa Majesté britannique est responsable et des chefs d’Etat 
dont les relations conventionnelles a la date de la signature du présent traité 
ne permettent pas la cession d’un tel territoire a une autre Puissance quel- 
conque. Or, pourriez-vous me dire quels sont ces territoires et quels sont ces 
chefs d’Etat? N’est-il pas préférable de biffer dans cet article 4 partir de 
‘pour la défense . . .”45 jusqu’a la fin de article et remplacer cette partie par: 
‘y compris les territoires sous administration, protection ou mandat de 
celle-ci.’ 

8. Au commencement du paragraph 2 de l’article 1%, ot il s’agit des 
obligations de la haute partie contractante en vertu du Pacte de la Société 
des Nations, il est évident que cette obligation ne peut rester en force tant 
que les parties sont respectivement membres de la Société des Nations. 

g. Pour l’article 2 il n’y a pas d’objection. 

10. L’article 3 ne peut pas, a mon avis, figurer dans un traité perpétuel, 
car les avantages du traitement de la nation la plus favorisée doivent étre 
soumis a un délai. N’est-il pas préférable de régler la question des bateaux 
de guerre par un protocole, méme faisant corps au traité, si vous voulez, ol 
lon pourrait donner plus de régularité a la question? 

11. Quant a larticle méme: 


(1.) Voudriez-vous m’expliquer la signification de la ‘flotte auxiliaire’? 

(2.) Je préférerais voir employé le méme terme de ‘navire’ ou ‘vaisseaux’ 
pour les deux parties, étant donné que je proposerai d’ajouter aprés 
‘les colonies britanniques’ et avant ‘les facilités’: ‘tant que lesdits 
navires (ou vaisseaux) des deux hautes parties contractantes se con- 
forment aux lois et reglements en vigueur dans ces ports et territoires.’ 

(3.) Quant au paragraphe 2 de l’article 3, c’est-a-dire “Les hautes parties 
contractantes conviennent . . .”!5 jusqu’a la fin de l’article, il est 
absolument inacceptable pour nous. J’ai eu ’honneur d’expliquer 
longuement les raisons de cette impossibilité. J’ai eu occasion de 
parler a votre Excellence du désir du Gouvernement persan d’avoir 
des relations d’une parfaite cordialité avec le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté britannique, de resserrer de plus en plus les liens d’amitié, de 
lestime mutuel et de la communauté d’intéréts qui, espérons, lient 
et doivent lier les deux pays. 


12. Cet état d’esprit dominait toujours nos négociations. Je me permets de 
citer @ votre Excellence un passage de ma lettre du 10 mai 1928:76 *, , 15 
Vous savez que nous tous souhaitons de continuer a resserrer de plus en 
plus les liens de relations cordiales avec la Grande-Bretagne, nous voulons 
créer un champ de collaboration entre les deux pays, nous désirons qu’une 
confiance mutuelle puisse exister entre les deux Etats. 

13. ‘Pour arriver a ce but, la Perse d’aujourd’hui espére voir ses relations 


1s Punctuation as in quotation in filed copy. 16 See No. 385. 
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avec |’Empire britannique établies sur de nouvelles bases: l’égalité de droits, 
la communauté d’intéréts, la reconnaissance de ses légitimes aspirations. . .’15 

14. Les ressortissants britanniques sur le territoire persan, les bateaux 
marchands et de guerre britanniques dans les eaux territoriales et ports 
persans, qui sont également territoire persan, rencontreront toujours les 
facilités nécessaires et l’accueil amical. Votre Excellence m’a parlé de la 
possibilité du retard des autorisations a accorder. Pour éviter ce retard 
suppose, pour les cas que les bateaux de guerre auront a s’approvisionner de 
combustible ou, par suite d’une avarie, seront obligés d’entrer dans les 
ports persans, il y a moyen de trouver une formule satisfaisante. Ce 
point de vue assuré, quelle serait la raison de ne pas appliquer aux eaux 
territoriales et ports persans les mémes dispositions généralement pratiquées 
par et a l’égard de tous les pays? Pourquoi ne pas considérer la Perse 
comme n’importe quel autre pays? Nous vous prions de nous accorder les 
mémes droits et employer a notre égard le méme procédé que vous prati- 
quez pour entrer dans les ports de tout autre pays étranger. 

15. A mon sens, chaque bateau de guerre, pour obtenir le droit d’entrer 
dans le port d’un pays étranger, doit se soumettre aux réglements en force 
dans ce port qui sont conformes 4 la pratique internationale. Cette idée 
doit étre formulée dans l’accord concernant les bateaux de guerre. En plus 
et pour éliminer tout élément de souci, on pourrait, peut-étre, ajouter: ‘I 
reste entendu les formalités de l’admission des vaisseaux de guerre de l’une 
des hautes parties contractantes dans les ports de l’autre haute partie con- 
tractante, dans le but de s’approvisionner de combustible ou par suite d’une 
avarie subie, doivent s’effectuer de telle fagon qu’une perte de temps inutile 
soit évitée.’ 

16. Les détails de la question de Henjam, c’est-a-dire les conditions du 
bail d’une enceinte, sortent absolument des cadres d’un traité. On pourrait, 
peut-étre, se contenter d’un article et renvoyer les détails au protocole 
annex€é au traité. 

On pourrait dire, par exemple: 

Article 4.—Sa Majesté impériale le Schah de Perse et Sa Majesté britan- 
nique se mettent d’accord pour la question du bail de Henjam conformé- 
ment aux dispositions du protocole annexé 4 ce traité. 

Quant au protocole, je me permets de vous soumettre ci-joint un projet 
y relatif.¢ 

17. Pour Bassidou (Ba-Saidou) je considére qu’un seul article suffirait, la 
mention du prix 20 a 25 mille roupies et la dépendance des dhows (?) per- 
sans des puits de |’enceinte ainsi que la grandeur de l’enceinte n’ayant au- 
cune importance pour figurer au traité. 

L’article suivant me parait amplement suffisant: 

Artiwle.—Sa Majesté britannique céde a Sa Majesté impériale le Schah 
de Perse tous les droits qu’elle avait sur Bassidou. Sa Majesté impériale 
le Schah consent a charger ses autorités de respecter et de maintenir les 
tombeaux dans les cimetiéres britanniques de Bassidou. 

18. Pour l’article 6 il n’y a rien a dire. 
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1g. Par l’article 7 vous tranchez 4 notre préjudice une des grosses questions 
entre nous. 

20. Nous considérons que Bahrein appartient 4 Empire persan. Vous 
prétendez le contraire. Nous avons fait des échanges de notes a cet effet.'7 

21. Je rappelle également 4 votre Excellence notre entretien a ce sujet, 
qu’une fois les droits persans sur Bahrein reconnus, il y a toujours possibilité 
de s’entendre la-dessus.!8 Vous voulez l’indépendance de Bahrein et la 
reconnaissance des droits du Cheikh de Bahrein parce que vous avez signé 
un traité!9 avec lui. C’est précisément ce droit de conclure un traité qui est 
contesté par nous. 

22. Il faut que cette question soit tranchée ou par la décision d’une 
autorité reconnue qualifiée par vous et nous ou par une entente. Nous 
sommes préts pour les deux solutions. Si vous préférez vous entendre avec 
nous, nous sommes préts de reconnaitre l’indépendance de Bahrein et les 
droits souverains du cheikh. Mais nous devons recevoir des compensations 
justes pour cette perte. Les iles parsemées dans le golfe Persique, en premier 
lieu, et les pays cétiers arabes du golfe, en second lieu, servent comme bases 
de contrebande et repaires des contrebandiers opérant contre nous. Si nous 
avions la possibilité de prendre possession de Bahrein et d’autres iles, telles 
que Tombes, Abou-Moussa, &c., notre lutte contre la contrebande du 
sucre, du thé, des armes, de opium, du tabac serait beaucoup plus efficace. 
Nous serions tout a fait justifiés, si nous demandions parmi d’autres compensa- 
tions, en échange de l’indépendance de Bahrein, quelques petites unités 
navales, par exemple six petits bateaux neufs de 200 tonnes et quatre de 1000 
tonnes, pour pouvoir lutter contre la contrebande et policer nos eaux terri- 
toriales. 

23. Nous avons également une assez grande colonie a Bahrein (disons 
entre parenthéses qu’elle y est trés mal traitée depuis quelque temps), nous 
ne pouvons rester indifférents a leurs sort et intéréts. Nos ressortissants 
doivent avoir le droit des’y livrer au commerce eta l’industrie; et le Gouverne- 
ment impérial doit avoir le droit d’y nommer son représentant pour 
protéger les intéréts de ses ressortissants. 

24. En plus, en échange des pertes territoriales, il est juste que la Perse 
recoive les compensations en espéce. Malgré que la Perse n’a pas de grandes 
dettes 4 rembourser au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique et qu’une 
partie de ces dettes qui demande a étre approuvée par le Medjliss a été 
dépensée dans les intéréts britanniques pendant la guerre, néanmoins, on 
pourrait, peut-étre, fixer les limites des compensations en espéce a ce que le 
Gouvernement persan doit au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique, 
au Gouvernement des Indes et aux sujets britanniques du chef des réclama- 
tions, aprés la reconnaissance de la justesse de ces réclamations. 

25. Il est évident que dans le traité il n’y aurait pas une liaison apparente 


17 See Nos. 323, note 6, 335, note 7, and 443, note 1. 
18 See No. 419. See also No. 440. 
19 For British treaties with the Sheikh of Bahrein, 1820-1914, see C. U. Aitchison, of. cit., 
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entre la question de Bahrein et les questions susmentionnées, mais nous 
devons savoir confidentiellement qu’une relation étroite existe entre toutes 
ces questions. 

26. Ce point de vue expliqué et sous réserve de lacceptation des points 
susmentionneés, la rédaction de I’article concernant Bahrein serait la suivante: 


Article 7,—Sa Majesté impériale le Schah de Perse et Sa Majesté britan- 
nique se mettent d’accord pour reconnaitre Il’indépendance de Bahrein et 
les droits souverains du Cheikh régnant. Sa Majesté impériale le Schah de 
Perse aura le droit d’y nommer son représentant pour protéger les intéréts 
de ses sujets y résidant. Ces derniers auront la faculté de s’y livrer au com- 
merce et a lindustrie dans les conditions accordées a la nation la plus 
favorisée. 


27. Quant a l’article 8 du projet du traité, les iles de Tomb (avec Nabique 
Tomb) et Abou-Moussa appartenant incontestablement a4 la Perse, nous 
tenons a ce que nous puissions nous-mémes imposer notre autorité a ces 
parties de Empire. I] est donc inutile de parler dans le traité de statu quo 
actucl quant a la souveraineté sur certaines iles dans le golfe, de Tomb et 
Abou-Moussa. Surtout l’ile de Tomb avec Nabique Tomb a une importance 
tellement considérable pour nous qu’elle ne peut pas étre détachée du terri- 
toire persan. 

28. L’ile de Sirri, dans laquclle depuis trés longtemps un poste de douane 
existe, ne peut pas figurer parmi les territoires contest¢s. 

29. L’article g souléve une question qui ne peut pas figurer dans un traité 
de lespéce du présent et que je considérais d’aprés nos négociations comme 
r¢églée. En effet, il serait difficile de contester notre droit de vouloir nous 
charger du service des fanaux et des bouécs dans nos ports et eaux territoriales. 
Je me souviens qu’au cours de notre conversation du 7 janvier écoulé, je 
vous avais dit qu’en ce qui concerne les phares, balises, bouées et autres 
ouvrages de la sorte, destinés a assurer la sécurité de la navigation sur nos 
cétes, le Gouvernement impérial entendait les avoir entre ses mains et en 
assurer par ses propres moyens le fonctionnement. Au surplus, reconnais- 
sant la justesse de votre point de vue sur l’utilité qu'il y aurait a unifier le 
systéme de l’éclairage et de la signalisation des cétes, et de balisage en 
général, j’ai suggcéré la réunion d’une conférence des représentants des 
Etats intéressés pour que chaque Etat intéressé puisse prendre a sa charge et 
mettre dans toute la mesure du possible en application sur son propre 
territoire et dans ses eaux les mesures adoptées.”° 

go. Pour arriver a ce but, la solution la plus simple serait de convoquer 
une petite conférence des représentants des pays intéressés, d’y discuter la 
question et adopter les mesures générales applicables dans tous les ports et 
aux eaux territoriales desdits pays. On pourra s’entendre sur la date et le 
programme de la conférence par un simple échange de notes. 

31. Quant a l’article 10, le Gouvernement impérial de Perse ayant a 
charge de lutter par tous ses moyens contre l’esclavage et, selon la loi du 


20 See No. 420. 
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pays, la simple arrivée dans les eaux territoriales et sur le territoire persan 
rendant libre tout esclave et les autorités gouvernementales ayant a charge 
de poursuivre et punir sévérement tout coupable de l’attentat a la liberté 
individuelle, le Gouvernement impérial de Perse continuera a maintenir sur 
son territoire l’abolition de lesclavage et la répression de la traite des 
esclaves sans les obligations contractuelles. Néanmoins, vu que la Convention 
de Genéve du 25 septembre 1926,?! relative a l’esclavage, prévoit, et recom- 
mande dans son article 3 de faire les arrangements particuliers, nous n’avons 
pas d’objection de prendre les dispositions bilatérales contre l’esclavage. 
Dans ce cas, on pourrait mettre un article dans le traité disant: “Sa Majesté 
impériale le Schah de Perse et Sa Mayjesté britannique, préoccupées d’affer- 
mir l’abolition de l’esclavage dans toutes ses formes, réalisée sur leurs 
territoires respectifs, et de contribuer a la répression de la traite des esclaves 
sur terre et sur mer par tous les moyens en leur pouvoir, en particulier, par 
Pétablissement d’une coopération effective entre eux dans la haute mer; 


‘Constatant au surplus que la Convention anglo-persane sur la Suppres- 
sion de la Traite des Esclaves de mars 1882 est devenue caduque et de nul 
effet, ont résolu de régler cette question conformément au protocole y 
relatif annexé au présent traiteé.’ 


32. Le projet que j’ai eu Phonneur d’envoyer a votre Excellence a cet 
effet, par ma lettre du 13 janvier écoulé,'! pourra devenir le protocole en 
question. 

33. Pour la question du Chemin de Fer de Duzdab, soulevé par l’article 
11 du projet, je n’ai pas encore un point de vue arrété; je considére que ce 
n’est pas une question importante pour étre réglée par un traité, surtout que 
je doute beaucoup de lutilité de ce chemin de fer dans son état et sa portée 
actuels. 

34. L’article 12 concernant les réclamations devrait étre rédigé (voir 
question de Bahrein) dans ce sens que les deux hautes parties contractantes 
considérent inutile de donner suite aux réclamations et le Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté britannique prend a sa charge de les liquider par ses propres 
moyens. 

35. Si votre Gouvernement n’est pas d’accord avec cette solution, alors il 
est inutile de parler des réclamations dans le traité, étant donné que ces 
réclamations doivent étre en premier lieu vérifiées et reconnues par le 
Gouvernement impérial, et c’est seulement aprés leur reconnaissance que 
nous devons nous entendre sur la modalité de leur liquidation. Or, nous 
n’avons pas encore fini avec le premiére étape de la question. 

36. La teneur de l’article 13 (dette) devrait étre considérée de la méme 
fagon que l’article précédent. 

37. Pour l’article 14 je n’ai rien a dire sur le principe. Seulement, je 
voudrais bien élargir et compleéter l’article. 

38. D’abord, pourquoi nous restreindre a l’interprétation ou a l’applica- 


21 This international convention for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade is printed 
in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 134, pp. 355-60. 
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tion des prescriptions du présent traité pour régler les différends par l’arbi- 
trage? 

Les deux pays étant membres de la Société des Nations, pourquoi n’adop- 
terions-nous pas un des modeéeles de conventions bilatérales de conciliation, 
d’arbitrage et de réglement judiciaire recommandés par la Société des 
Nations ?22 


39. N’y a-t-il pas moyen de donner au moins a l’article la rédaction 
suivante: 


Article 14. Les hautes parties contractantes sont d’accord que les 
différends de toute nature, sauf ceux dont l’objet, d’aprés la législation 
intérieure de lune des parties, reléve de la compétence de ses autorités 
judiciaires ou administratives, qui viendraient a s’élever entre elles et qui 
n’auraient pu étre résolus par la voie diplomatique, a la demande de 
Pune ou de l’autre partie, seront soumis a l’arbitrage. Pour régler la 
procédure arbitrale une convention spéciale sera conclue entre les hautes 
parties contractantes. 


40. On pourrait, peut-étre, ajouter a ce traité ou plutdét au traité de com- 
merce et de navigation, un article supplémentaire, tel que: 


Article .23—-Les hautes parties contractantes se mettent d’accord que 
chacune d’elles percoit Pimpét afférent a la partie des revenus produits 
sur son territoire par les entreprises ayant des établissements stables dans 


les deux Etats, 4 l'exception des entreprises de navigation maritime et 
acrienne. 


41. Si votre Excellence voulait discuter mes points de vue exposés dans 
cette lettre, je serais toujours a sa disposition. 


Veuillez, &c., 
TEYMOURTACHE 


22 The model bilateral conventions adopted by the Assembly in September 1928 are 
printed in League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 64, pp. 498-509. 
33 Omission in filed copy. 


No. 477 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 13, 9 a.m.) 
No. 314 Telegraphic [E 4657/95/34) 
TEHRAN, September 12, 1929, 5.35 p.m. 


Following is résumé of conversation yesterday with the Shah at audience 
which I had requested in order to present the Military Attaché. 

After preliminary polite conversation the Shah enquired whether I had 
anything special to say to him. 

I said that while you were pleased to note the improvement in tribal 
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situation which appeared to be on the way to a satisfactory settlement, you 
had felt that unjustified suspicions of British policy in Persia and recent anti- 
British ...' were very discouraging. Policy of His Majesty’s Government had 
been consistent and had not changed. They wished to see strong indepen- 
dent Persia, financially sound and capable of maintaining order. They were 
anxious for early settlement of treaties now under consideration. 

His Majesty complained of the attitude of the British press which I later 
contested, said that so many reports of British sympathy with tribesmen had 
reached him that he could not ignore them and maintained hotly that there 
was no analogy between the situation in Afghanistan and in Persia but 
added finally that he was grateful for my assurance; he now entirely believed 
in the good faith of His Majesty’s Government and was as anxious as H.M. 
Gov't. for earliest settlement of treaties. 

Minister of the Court interpreted. 

Full report by bag.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India No. 176. 


1 The text is here uncertain. A comparable phrase in Sir R. Clive’s full report of this 
conversation in Tehran despatch No. 470 of September 12 (not printed) here includes 
‘propaganda’. 

2 Cf. note 1 above. 


No. 478 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received September 12, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 315 Telegraphic [E 4658/19/34] 
TEHRAN, September 12, 1929, 5.35 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Interview was very cordial. 

I gained following impressions. 

(1) His Majesty has temporarily at any rate got over his suspicions of 
British policy. 

(2) He genuinely desires most friendly relations as he realises more and 
more that these are essential to Persia. 

(3) He is anxious for earliest possible treaty settlement. I said I hoped 
that treaty could be signed by the end of the year and ratified by Noruz 
(March aist). 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to India No. 177. 


™ No. 477. 
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No. 479 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 


No. 458 [E 4369/19/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 25, 1929 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 439! of the 21st August, enclosing a 
copy of a letter addressed to you on the 2oth August by the Persian Minister 
of Court, in which his Highness sets forth at length his views on the nature of 
a treaty settlement of the various questions outstanding between Persia and 
this country. 

2. It will require some little time and much discussion between the inter- 
ested Departments of His Majesty’s Government before I am in a position to 
send you detailed instructions on each of the various questions raised in your 
despatch and its enclosure. It appears, therefore, desirable, in order that 
there may not be a prolonged break in your conversations with the Minister 
of Court, to formulate in advance for your guidance in these discussions my 
general impressions on some of the more important political questions 
involved, even though these will require to be supplemented later by more 
detailed instructions. 

3. In the first place, I am glad to observe that the Persian Government 
have apparently realised the necessity for a final and definite renunciation 
of their antique claim to sovereignty over the Bahrein islands; and I welcome 
the inclusion in paragraph 26 of Taimourtache’s letter of a draft article by 
which Persia recognises, once and for all, the independence and the sover- 
eign rights of the ruling Sheikh. It is, in my opinion, a distinctly favourable 
omen that the Persian Government have themselves put forward at this early 
stage a draft which, although not entirely acceptable in itself, can at least be 
regarded as a basis for further discussions. 

4. It would be unwise to attach importance to the absurd compensation 
required by the Persian Government as a condition of the withdrawal of this 
claim. Taimourtache himself admits, in paragraph 25 of his letter, that there 
can be no direct connexion in the treaty between the Bahrein article and the 
concessions which he considers Persia entitled to expect in return. Persia 
will, in any case, obtain many advantages from the treaty, and I do not 
consider that the inability of His Majesty’s Government to agree that the 
Persian pretensions to these Arabian islands have any market value need 
prove an insurmountable obstacle to an agreement. You should, therefore, 
continue to take the line that the Persian proposals do not merit serious 
consideration; and you should make it clear that, as was very fully explained 
in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s note of the 18th February last to the Persian 
Minister in London,? His Majesty’s Government regard the Persian case 
about Bahrein to be unfounded; that they consider themselves entitled to 
insist, and as an essential part of the general settlement, on the uncondi- 
tional abandonment of Persia’s pretensions on the Arabian side of the Gulf, 

t No. 476. _2 Cf. No. 443, note 1. 
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and that Persia obviously loses nothing, but, on the contrary, stands to gain, 
by the abandonment of such shadowy and worthless claims, which merely 
render difficult the establishment of satisfactory relations both with her 
immediate neighbours and with His Majesty’s Government. 

5. As regards the Islands of Tamb and Abu Musa, I approve your language 
to the Minister of Court, as reported in your despatch No. 4543 of the 31st 
August. It is impossible for His Majesty’s Government to admit that Persia 
has any legal claim to either of these islands, or to sacrifice the rights of the 
Arab owners, with whom they are in close treaty relations. In their opinion 
it would be difficult to challenge the legal right of ownership of the Jow- 
asimi Arabs, based as it is on possession during the past two centuries. Any 
attempt by Persia to occupy these islands by force could only be regarded as 
a flagrant case of aggression against the territorial integrity of the Arab 
rulers, and could not be permitted. You will, no doubt, have opportunities, 
in discussing this question with the Minister of the Court, of drawing his 
attention to the fact that it would be impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to betray the interests of the Arab chiefs which have been entrusted to 
them. 

6. The possible solution of the question of the Island of Tamb suggested 
In paragraph 7 of your despatch No. 454, whereby the Persian 
Government should purchase the island from the Jowasimi sheikhs, is one 
worthy of serious consideration. You will realise, however, that a solution on 
such lines would present numerous difficulties and may ultimately prove to 
be impracticable. No mention of it can, therefore, be made at present to the 
Minister of Court. 

7. As regards the Island of Sirri, mentioned in paragraph 28 of Taimour- 
tache’s letter, it would be well to make it clear that neither His Majesty’s 
Government nor the Government of India have ever admitted Persia’s 
claim to ownership; but it is certainly not for them to object to the omission 
of all mention of this island in the treaty if the Persian Government so desire. 
The Jowasimi Arabs still claim this island, and the main object of His 
Majesty’s Government in proposing to mention it in the treaty was to meet 
the Persian Government’s supposed views and to assist them in finding a 
means of saving face in connexion with the abandonment of their claim to 
Tamb and Abu Musa. 

8. Finally, you should make it clear to the Minister of Court that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot contemplate the possibility of themselves 
satisfying the just claims of British subjects which have not yet been settled 
by the Persian Government. You may think it desirable in this connexion 
to refer to paragraphs 10-14 of Taimourtache’s note, in which he insists, in 
reply to an apparently innocuous proposal regarding the visits of British 
warships to Persian ports, on the wish of Persia to be treated in the same way 


3 Not printed. This despatch reported that on August 27 Prince Teymourtache had stated 
in particular that it was of vital importance to the Persian Government to control Tamb 
which they were convinced was used as a regular depot for smuggling. Sir R. Clive had 
replied that ‘the Persian claim to these islands was of a most flimsy nature’. 
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as other nations are treated by Great Britain. I leave it to your discretion 
whether to point out that His Majesty’s Government have every sympathy 
with Persia’s wishes in this respect, and have themselves no wish nor inten- 
tion of treating Persia differently from other nations. But they expect Persia, 
on her part, to recognise her responsibilitics and obligations, as do other 
nations, and to settle the just claims of foreigners. Some of the claims of 
British subjects have been outstanding for more than twenty years. His 
Majesty’s Government trust that she will realise the absolute necessity of 
arriving at an early and equitable settlement of this matter. 
g. I shall hope to send you further and more detailed instructions at an 
early date. 
Iam, &c., 
[For the Secretary of State] 
G. W. RENDEL* 


4 A senior member of the Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 480 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 254 Telegraphic [E 5256/2/34} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1929, & p.m. 


Your despatch No. 439! (of August 21st) paragraphs 11 to 13 (visits of His 
Majesty’s Ships to Persian ports). 

Following are views of Admiralty after consulting Commander-in-Chief 
East Indies and Senior Naval Officer Persian Gulf:— 

Persians are within their strict rights in international law in requiring 
His Majesty’s Ships to obtain permission before entering their ports, but in 
practice these rights are greatly modified as a matter of international 
courtesy and convenience. Apart from special exceptions (e.g. naval ports 
and inner waters) it is unusual for any country to require more than formal 
notice for visits of foreign warships to its ports. In case of vessels on regular 
patrol of given area even this is often dispensed with, e.g. North Sea Fishery 
Patrol (see paragraph 3 in Admiralty letter of May rst? sent to you on June 
6th) and visits to Bahamas by United States ships employed in prevention 
of liquor smuggling. Circumstances of these cases are very similar to those in 
Persian Gulf, and there is therefore nothing unusual or derogatory to Persia 
in provisional arrangements embodied in your memorandum of May 18th, 
1928,3 which Article 3 of our draft treaty would perpetuate. In the first 
instance an endeavour should be made by use of these arguments to retain 
the arrangement set forth in paragraph 2 of that article. Only in the last 
resort and subject to the following modifications would we be prepared to 
consider as minimum terms (under which it would not be altogether im- 
possible for His Majesty’s Ships to carry out their duties) the rules indicated 


t No. 476. 2 Not printed. 3 See No. 390. 
S11 


in paragraph 12 of your despatch. (1) Proposed special arrangements at 
Bushire and Abadan to apply to all visits and not merely to cases of emergency, 
and also to apply to Kharag Island. (2) Unless it can be made clear that the 
Governor’s permission will not be withheld, proposal should be modified so 
as only to require that His Majesty’s Ships should give reasonable notice to 
the Governor. Even subject to these modifications acceptance of Persian 
proposal would cause much inconvenience to His Majesty’s Ships, as unfore- 
seen circumstances may always entail alteration of programmes. Persians 
are grudgingly giving the barest civilities and facilities and yet ask for 
most generous and friendly treatment in their proposals for formation of a 
Persian navy. 

The foregoing will indicate to you nature of our desiderata, and you have 
full discretion to employ whatever method you consider best calculated to 
secure a satisfactory settlement. You are best able to judge whether it is 
preferable to discuss the question further with the Minister of the Court 
before you leave for Bushire,* or to defer such conversation until you have 
talked the matter over with Senior Naval Officer and Political Resident. 

Repeated to India No. 38. 


¢ On October 23. 


No. 481 


Sir .R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received October 22, 9 p.m.) 
No. 337 Telegraphic [E 5469/19/34] 
TEHRAN, October 22, 1929, 5 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 252! of October 15th. 

I spoke to Minister of Court yesterday in the sense of your despatch No. 
458,2 September 25th, as regards Bahrein and claims and said I hoped for 
definite instructions on my return from the Gulf when I would also discuss 
his counter proposals regarding Henjam.3 I told him his naval proposals 
were being referred to the Cabinet. 

He replied that while he realized that interdepartmental discussion 
rendered delay inevitable, he hoped this would be minimized. He was most 


1 Not printed. This telegram informed Sir R. Clive of the situation as regards inter- 
departmental consideration of points raised in his negotiations with Prince Teymourtache 
and expressed the view that he should act on No. 479 before visiting the Persian Gulf. 

2 No. 479. 

3 A memorandum dealing with points arising from Prince Teymourtache’s proposals on 
Henjam in No. 476 had been transmitted to Tehran in Foreign Office despatch No. 478 
of October 10, not printed. No further discussion on this question took place in 1929. In 
his annual report on Persia for 1929 Sir R. Clive commented: ‘In general it seemed likely 
that a satisfactory agreement as regards Henjam would be reached. The matter is important 
as Henjam is really the only possible base in the Gulf for His Majesty’s ships.’ In regard to 
Basidu Sir R. Clive was instructed on the same day in Foreign Office despatch No. 483 to 
Tehran that he might accept the draft article in paragraph 17 of the enclosure in No. 476 
subject to the amendments proposed in paragraph 16 of No. 476. 
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anxious that both treaties as well as arrangement with Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company should be signed and ratified by next March. He could control 
present Majlis but deputies in anticipation of election next summer lost 
interest after No Ruz holiday and it was then more difficult to get things 
settled. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Government of India No. 194. 


No. 482 


Sir G. Clerk (Angora) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received November 11) 


No. 440 [E 5818/90/44} 


ANGORA, October 30, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 482! of October 30 last year, I have the 
honour to report that I and the available members of my staff attended 
yesterday the official celebrations of the sixth anniversary of the Turkish 
Republic. 

2. The events of the day were a repetition of those of last year and need not 
be recapitulated, though I might mention one or two small points which 
mark an advance. For instance, instead of being kept waiting in a small and 
stuffy room for our reception by the President, we were formed up and 
received ten minutes before the official time and one or two of my colleagues 
were Caught napping. They were rather indignant, but the rest of us were 
delighted to experience this development of Turkish punctuality. Then the 
seats from which we witnessed the review were placed in a reasonably com- 
modious covered stand where we could sit through the rather weary hours 
with a measure of decent comfort. The review itself marked no great 
departure from that of last year, except that the aeroplanes which manceuvred 
overhead while it was going on had evidently been diligently practising the 
evolutions carried out by the aircraft of H.M.S. ‘Couragcous’? and flew in 
very steady and level groups of three and five, a feat which would not have 
been possible for them lastyear. The other noticeable feature of the procession 
was the increased number of school children of Angora of all ages, very 
simply and tidily dressed and clearly conscious of their share in Turkey’s 
great day. It was noticeable that these children came in for far more cheers 
and applause from the deputies’ stand and from the general public than did 
any of the military elements of the procession. I might also include in the 
improvements to be noted the fact that the band this year played twenty 
bars in turn of three different tunes instead of limiting themselves to the 


1 Not printed. 

2 On October 12 a British naval squadron including H.M.S. Courageous had arrived in 
Constantinople on the first British naval visit since 1923. During the visit aircraft from 
H.M.S. Courageous had given displays and Admiral Sir F. Field, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, had visited Angora. 
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March of Independence. The dinner given in the evening by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the subsequent ball of the Turk Ojak? were much 
the same as last year, but better organized and far more natural. 

g. So far as I have any personal impressions to record, they are that the 
friendliness of the Turks of all sorts and the warmth of their references to 
the naval visit took me by surprise. The Gazi engaged me in a personal 
conversation of the most friendly nature shortly after dinner and said that 
he and the country had meant by their cordial welcome of Admiral Field 
and the British Squadron to shew their great appreciation of the compliment 
to Turkey which the visit implied. He added that there could not have been 
a better representative of my country on such an occasion than Admiral 
Field himself. Apart from that, our conversation was of a general nature 
chiefly concerned with the possible economic development of Turkey and the 
difficulties to be overcome, and contained nothing of direct political interest, 
but I have never found the Gazi so simple and friendly, so clearly desirous to 
shew his appreciation of the relations between our two countries, and so 
devoid of the Napoleonic pose which has hitherto been present in even his 
most expansive moments. I am sorry to have to add that he was obviously 
tired and feeling the strain of the long day of ceremonies and for the first 
time his most intimate entourage admitted to me that he had been overtiring 
himself and needed rest. 

4. The friendliness of all the other Turkish leaders was as marked as that 
of the Gazi. The Prime Minister was even more cordial than usual, while 
even the grim President of the National Assembly actually came spontane- 
ously to greet me and pledge me in the inevitable glass of sweet champagne. 
There is no doubt that the naval visit has made a deep impression, and the 
friendly, almost enthusiastic, greetings which I met with on all sides from 
the Turkish leaders were, I think, owing to their sudden realization of the 
growth of friendliness between the two countries which that visit has demon- 
strated. 

5. In my despatch No. 3854 of August 14 last year I said that: 

‘It was perhaps not unnatural that the speeches made on this occasion 
should have referred to the detested period of the Allied occupation of 
Constantinople. A deputy and another unofficial speaker used no mea- 
sured terms in alluding to the Allies’ treatment of the city and its in- 
habitants, and when the Allies are spoken of in this connexion, it is always 
ourselves who are in mind. It is a fact to be reckoned with that the bitter 
memories entertained by Turks of all classes of the British military occupa- 
tion are dying very hard and that moreover they are in some measure kept 
alive by an annual ceremony in memory of the Turkish sentries who were 
killed in the first moments of the occupation.’ 

That was true at the time it was written, and I am nearly as much surprised 
as the Turks themselves at the development of our relations during the past 


3 i.e. a club founded with the purpose of cultivating “Turkism’ and modernism. 
4 Not printed. This despatch related to the unveiling of a monument of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha in Constantinople on August 8, 1928. 
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year—a development the extent of which neither they nor I would have 
realized unless the naval visit had brought it out. 

6. I do not mean to convey by this that we are now established as the 
Turks’ best friends or that we can expect any especial favours in the way of 
concessions or supply of materials or provision of technical advisers. For all 
such things Turkey will still go to what she thinks, unfortunately usually 
wrongly, the best and cheapest market, but what it does mean is that the 
Turks feel that we have confidence in their pacific policy of putting their house 
in order and seeking nothing but peace alone, while they for their part 
equally see that we have no hidden intentions against Turkey and ask for 
nothing better than to be the best of friends with them. 

I have, &c., 
GeorcE R. CLERK 


No. 483 


Mr, A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 526 [E 5593/19/34] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1929 
Sir, 

I observe from paragraphs 37-39 of the letter addressed to you by the 
Persian Minister of Court on the 2oth August, a copy of which was enclosed 
in your despatch No. 439! of the 21st August, that his Highness has proposed 
that the general treaty now under negotiation with the Persian Government 
should contain a very much wider provision relating to arbitration than that 
hitherto contemplated by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

2. His Highness suggests that instead of confining arbitration to questions 
of interpretation arising out of the treaty, all disputes, whatever their nature, 
which cannot be composed through the diplomatic channel, save such as 
fall within the competence of the judicial or administrative authorities of one 
of the parties to the treaty, shall be submitted to arbitration. 

3. The future policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the general 
question of their entering into bilateral treaties of arbitration 1s at present 
under consideration, as a consequence of the signature by His Mayesty’s 
Government of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice,? and it is not yet determined (1) whether or no they 
should, in view of that signature, abandon the practice of concluding bi- 
lateral treaties of arbitration; (2) if not, what should be the form of such 
bilateral treaties, and to what reservations they should be subject; and 
(3) to what extent arbitration commitments may properly be under- 
taken otherwise than as a result of common action by all His Mayjesty’s 


1 No. 476. 

2 The declaration made by Mr. Henderson on September 1g on signature of the Optional 
Clause (see article 36 of the Statute of the Court, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 114, pp. 860-72) is printed in Cmd. 3421 of 1929. 
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Governments.3 It is clearly essential to await a decision on these general 
questions before considering the attitude to be adopted in regard to the 
present Persian proposal. Such a decision may not be taken for some 
considerable time. 

4. You should, therefore, for the present defer all further discussion with 
the Persian Government regarding the proposed arbitration provisions in 
both the general treaty and the commercial treaty. You will, of course, 
understand that the explanation given in the foregoing paragraph is intended 
solely for your private information and should not be communicated to the 
Persian Government. If any explanation to the Persian Government be- 
comes necessary, it should be confined to the statement at the beginning of 
paragraph 3, namely, that the future policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom in regard to the general question of their entering 
into bilateral treaties of arbitration is at present under consideration, as 
a consequence of the signature by them of the Optional Clause of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Iam, &c., 
[for the Secretary of State] 
MONTEAGLE 


3 Cf. Volume VI, No. 443. 


No. 484 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received November 13, 10.10 a.m.) 


No. 356 Telegraphic [E 5890/19/34] 
TEHRAN, November 13, 1929, 6.20 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 267! of November oth. 

1. I had hoped on my return from the Gulf to have received instructions 
to speak to the Minister of the Court on various questions which especially 
interest him such as Telegraphs, Persian Naval proposals, Shat[t]-el-Arab 
(conservancy board)? and Bushire Residency.3 

2. On none of these am I yet authorised to speak tohim. Ontheother hand 
His Majesty’s Government wish him to give way on the question of men-of- 
war, to modify his counter proposals about Henjam, to make a new slave 
convention, to withdraw his request for representative at Bahrein and his 
claim to Tamb. 

3. I have now been back a week but have not yet seen His Highness. 


1 Not printed. This telegram enquired whether Sir R. Clive would be embarrassed by 
a negative attitude to the Persian desire for a representative at Bahrein. 

2 Cf. No. 432, paragraph 5. 

3 At an interview in February which Sir F. Johnston and Captain Boyes had attended 
(cf. No. 442) Prince Teymourtache had raised the question of the Union Jack flown outside 
the Residency which he considered to be an infringement of Persian sovereignty. Sir R. 
Clive had hinted unofficially that the Residency might be transferred from Persian soil. 
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While I do not despair of getting him to meet us on some or even all these 
questions, I do not want to put them forward until I can simultaneously have 
something to offer (see my telegram No. 3374 of October 22nd). In this 
treaty it is almost impossible to hope to settle individual articles by themselves 
as in a commercial treaty. The whole treaty is one of give and take and we 
cannot hope to take until we have settled how far we are prepared to give. 
4. I trust I have made myself clear and that it may be possible shortly to 
send me instructions on the points mentioned in paragraph 1. At the same 
time I cannot further delay going to see His Highness and propose to have a 
friendly general talk with him regarding my visit to the Gulf and Abadan.5 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 356, repeated to India No. 209. 


4 No. 481. 

S Sir R. Clive reported on this conversation, which took place on November 15, in his 
despatch No. 569 of November 16, which stated in particular that Sir R. Clive informed 
Prince Teymourtache that ‘he appeared to be under a complete misapprehension as to the 
attitude of H.M.G.’ on the question of visits of British warships to Persian ports. “He 
seemed to think that we were asking from the P[ersian] G[overnment] what we should not 
expect to receive from other countries. . . . I could see absolutely nothing wounding to 
Persian amour propre in our present proposals. H[is] H[ighness] began by saying he 
regretted he could not agree. The Persian Government were determined to have a small 
Persian navy of their own and to insist on their territorial waters being respected. ... I see 
little hope at present of getting H.H. to yield on the question of asking and obtaining 
permission in advance, and I do not propose again to raise the matter until I have received 
instructions to speak to him about his navy proposals, the transfer of the Bushire Residency 
and other questions which specially interest him.’ 


No. 485 


Foreign Office Memorandum' 
[EZ 5909/821/97] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 13, 1929 


Proposed Establishment of Full Diplomatic Relations between Ibn Saud and Great 
Britain 

King Ibn Saud of the Hejaz and Nejd has for some time been pressing for 
the establishment of full diplomatic relations with this country. He is anxious 
to establish a Hejaz-Nejd legation in London and wishes His Majesty’s 
Agency and Consulate at Jeddah to be raised to a legation. He has taken 
up the matter both through Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, who recently came to 
this country to attend the International Postal Congress, and through the 
Hejaz Ministry for Foreign Affairs and His Majesty’s Agent at Jeddah. The 
political arguments in favour of the adoption of this proposal are briefly as 
follows. 


t According to the docket this memorandum was by Mr. Rendel. The last sentence was 
in the handwriting of Mr. Oliphant. Mr. Henderson initialled ‘A.H.’ at foot. 
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Ibn Saud, who has consistently shown feelings of marked friendship for 
Great Britain, is by far the strongest power in Arabia. He is the independent 
ruler of the greater part of the Arabian peninsula and has established a 
position and prestige which make him a factor of first-class importance 
throughout the Moslem east. Our relations with him, therefore, necessarily 
have a considerable reaction on our position in India and elsewhere. 

Ibn Saud’s territories, which cover an immense area, occupy a key position 
on the route to the East, both by the Red Sea and by the Persian Gulf. The 
development of a British air route to India via the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, to which the Air Ministry attach great importance, is dependent on 
our retaining and developing Ibn Saud’s good will. 

His territories further share open frontiers of over a thousand miles in 
length with territories under British mandate, or for the safety of which His 
Majesty’s Government are in some way responsible. The maintenance of 
peace and security on these frontiers depends almost entirely on our main- 
taining close and friendly relations with Ibn Saud and his Government. 

A further point of importance in our relations with Ibn Saud is the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Every year many thousand British subjects and pro- 
tected persons, mostly Moslems from British India, make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This vast yearly influx of British subjects into Ibn Saud’s territory, 
where it is necessary to make sure that they are not exposed to unnecessary 
danger, hardship or difficulty, means that we are in constant relations with 
him, and that the interests of His Majesty’s Government in the Hejaz are in 
fact more important than those of any other power. 

Ibn Saud, who had already consolidated his position in central and north- 
ern Arabia while he was Sultan of Nejd, has now been firmly established as 
King of the Hejaz and Nejd for over three years, and there is no reason 
seriously to doubt the stability of his régime. He has indeed enforced public 
security, adequate administration, and respect for the authority of the 
Government, throughout the Hejaz, more effectively than has ever been 
the case in the past. We have fully recognised his position politically by the 
Treaty of Jeddah of June, 1927, and the fact that ordinary diplomatic rela- 
tions have not yet been established between his territories and this country 
is anomalous and inconvenient. If we now refuse Ibn Saud’s reiterated 
request for the establishment of such relations, we shall certainly cause him 
serious offence, and the reaction on our numerous and important interests 
in his territories is likely to be most unfortunate. 

The French Govf[ernmen]t have just app[oin]ted a Chargé d’Affaires. 

A. H. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 552 [E 5541/52/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 454! of August 31 and to paragraphs 
5, 6 and 7 of my despatch No. 458? of September 25, regarding the islands of 
Tamb, Abu Musa and Sirri in the Persian Gulf, I transmit to you the ac- 
companying letter from the India Office enclosing copy of subsequent 
correspondence? on this subject with the Government of India and the 
Political Resident at Bushire.* 

2. You will have observed from the Political Resident’s report of September 
25 that there is no foundation for the statements of the Minister of Court, 
reported in paragraphs 2 and 3 of your despatch No. 454, respecting the 
population of the island of Tamb and its use as a regular smuggling depot. 
As regards your suggestion that a solution of the problem should be sought 
in the purchase of this island by Persia from the Jowasimi Sheikhs, it seems 
improbable that Persia will herself put forward a substantial offer, and it is 
also improbable, in the opinion of the Political Resident, that such an offer, 
if put forward, would be accepted by the Sheikh of Ras-el-Khaimah. 

Iam, &c.,, 
(For the Secretary of State) 
G. W. RENDEL 


1 See No. 479, note 3. 


2 No. 479. 
3 This correspondence is not printed. The covering letter of October 25 from the India 


Office in particular expressed the view that ‘it would be politically impossible to consider 
any compromise in this connexion which would involve, or have the appearance of involv- 
ing, the sacrifice of the interests of the Trucial Arabs.’ 

4 Colonel C. C. J. Barrett, who had been Acting Political Resident in the Persian Gulf 


from April 28 to November 9g, 1929. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 556 [E 5892/19/34)" 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Wovember 21, 1929 
Sir, 

In paragraphs 8, g and 10 of your despatch No. 439! of the 21st August you 
reported on certain questions, relating to the preamble and article 1 of the 
draft general treaty with Persia, which had arisen in the course of your 
negotiations with the Persian Minister of Court. I propose in the present 


t No. 476. 
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despatch to formulate, for your information and guidance, my observations on 
each of these questions. 

2. I approve the language held by you to Taimourtache, as reported in 
paragraph 8 of your despatch under reference. Under the existing constitu- 
tion of the British Empire, His Majesty cannot be at peace with any foreign 
country in respect of one part of his Empire and at war in respect of another. 
The question of the participation of the Dominions in the present treaty 
(which has never yet been contemplated) would arise in an acute form if 
arbitration provisions of a general character were included in it, because 
hitherto it has been the policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom only to enter into arbitration commitments of a general character 
in common with the whole of the Empire. For the reasons given in my des- 
patch No. 526? of the 31st October, it is not at present possible to give you 
any information about the readiness of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom to enter into general arbitration commitments 215-d-o1s 
Persia; therefore this point must be held over for consideration at a later 
stage of the negotiations. It is almost certain that, if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do enter into such commitments with Persia, they would prefer, 
following the general British practice, those commitments to be placed in a 
separate arbitration treaty (in which the Dominions could participate 
without being involved in the general Anglo-Persian treaty). There seems 
in any case to be no scope for a Dominions accession clause in the present 
treaty, because (1), on the assumption that the treaty contains no general 
arbitration provisions, there seems to be no reason for Dominion participa- 
tion, and (2), on the very improbable assumption that this treaty does con- 
tain general arbitration provisions, the participation of the Dominions 
would more suitably be effected by signature on their behalf. 

3. I hope that no further communication need be made to Taimourtache 
on this subject; but, if you find it necessary to return any reply in writing 
to paragraph 6 of his Highness’s letter of the goth August,3 I shall be glad 
if you will first submit the terms of the proposed communication to me for 
my approval. 7 

4. As regards the question raised in paragraph g of your despatch, it is 
essential to preserve in the second paragraph of article 1 the words: “Tout 
autre Chef d’Etat dont les relations conventionnelles avec cette haute partie 
contractante a la date de la signature du présent traité ne permettent pas la 
cession de son territoire 4 une autre Puissance quelconque,’ because without 
them Iraq and the sheikhs on the Arabian coast of the Gulf would not be 
covered. As regards the sheikhs, the position is that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have a series of treaties which place many of the sheikhs under British 
protection, although they are not technically ‘British Protectorates,’ and the 
generic term usually employed to describe them is ‘a veiled protectorate.’ 
Consequently, it seems unsafe, and politically undesirable, to contend that 
they would be covered by the word ‘protection’ in the Persian formula. 
On the other hand, there would be no harm in substituting the Persian 

2 No. 483. 3 The enclosure in No. 476. 
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formula: ‘y compris les territoires sous administration, protection ou mandat 
de celle-ci’ for the words ‘pour la défense desquels celle-ci est responsable’ in 
the British draft; and the second paragraph of the article would then read 
as follows :— 


‘Chacune des hautes parties contractantes d’accord avec les obligations 
lui incombant par suite du Pacte de la Société des Nations et du Traité 
multilatéral pour la Renonciation de la Guerre, signé a Paris le 27 aoit 
1928, s’engage a respecter l’intégrité territoriale et l’indépendance poli- 
tique de l’autre haute partie contractante y compris les territoires sous 
administration, protection ou mandat de celle-ci, et de tout autre Chef 
d’Etat dont les relations conventionnelles avec cette haute partie con- 
tractante a la date de la signature du présent traité ne permettent pas la 
cession de son territoire a une autre Puissance quelconque.’ 


5. The first part of this formula would cover all British Protectorates and 
mandated territories, and the second half of it the sheikhs of the Arabian 
shore of the Persian Gulf and also Iraq, provided that at the time of the 
signature of the treaty the 1922 Anglo-Iraqi treaty* has not been replaced. 
In [sic] is, indeed, evident that this condition will in fact be fulfilled, for the 
new Anglo-Iraqi treaty now in course of preparation is only to enter into 
force after Iraq’s admission to the League of Nations in 1932. 

6. As regards Taimourtache’s question, ‘What are the territories and which 
are the heads of States’ to which the article applies, the adoption of his 
formula renders it unnecessary to reply except as regards the heads of States. 
A list of these heads of States is attached as Annex 1 to this despatch; this 
might form an annex to article 1 of the treaty, or, if the Minister of Court 
prefers, it could be embodied in an exchange of notes, which would state 
merely that the heads of States whose treaty relations with His Britannic 
Majesty preclude cession of territory to another Power are as given. A list 
of the Asiatic territories under the administration, protection or mandate of 
His Britannic Majesty is also attached for your information as Annex 2 to 
this despatch.’ This has been prepared in preference to a list giving all the 
territories under ‘administration, protection or mandate’ for which the 
Government in London are responsible, because it might be asked why 
such a list does not include the mandated territories of the Dominions, and 
it is desirable to avoid correspondence both with Persia and with the Domin- 
ions on the application of the article either to the Dominions themselves or 
to their mandated territories. The Asiatic territories are all those which could 
conceivably be of any interest to Persia, and this list, though not suitable for 
inclusion in the treaty or even for an exchange of notes, can be used to give 
information to the Persians if (which seems unlikely) such information 1s really 
required. 

7. As regards paragraph 1o of your despatch, the view of His Majesty’s 


4 This treaty of alliance of October 10, 1922, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 


vol. 119, pp. 389-94. 
5 Not printed. 
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Government is that the treaty is being concluded on the basis that Great 
Britain and Persia will both continue to be members of the League of 
Nations and parties to the Kellogg Pact, and does not contemplate circum- 
stances where this fundamental basis does not exist. I shall be glad if you 
will reply to the above effect, and should add that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of withdrawing from the League of Nations, and 
presume that Persia has no such intention either; the question raised by 
Taimourtache is therefore purely academic. 

8. You might also point out that the Kellogg Pact has no means o, 
denunciation, and that, even in the event of withdrawal from the League of 
Nations, both parties would remain bound by the terms of the pact. 

g. I observe, lastly, that the text of the draft treaty enclosed in your 
despatch No. 426° of the roth August, although it contains in the clause of | 
the preamble relating to the appointment of plenipotentiaries the words 
‘for India,’ does not include the words ‘for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland.’ This omission should be rectified in any subsequent draft of the 
treaty. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ANNEX 1 TO No. 487 
List of Heads of States whose Treaty Relations with His Britannic Majesty preclude 
Cesston of Territory to another Power. 
The King of Iraq. 
The Sheikh of Koweit. 
The Sheikh of Bahrein. 
The Sheikh of El Katr. 
The Sultan of Muscat. 
The Sheikhs of Abu Dhabi, Dabai, Ajman, Shargah, Ras-al-Khaimah 


and Umm-al-Qaiwain. 


6 No. 475- 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 274 Telegraphic [E 5890/19/34] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 27, 1929, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 356! (of November 13th: Treaty negotiations with 
Persia). 

I am disappointed at not being able to send you instructions on the four 
points mentioned in the immediate future. Every effort will be made to 
reduce delay to a minimum but as you are aware, each of these points has 
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involved consultation not only with other government departments but with 
other governments, (i.e. India and Iraq) and some delay is still unavoidable. 
Instructions on individual questions will therefore still be sent separately, as 
and when ready, irrespective of degree of interest taken in them by Minister 
of Court. I sympathise with you in your difficulties but this seems to be the 
only practical procedure. Whether to postpone action on such instructions 
as you have already received is a question on which I am prepared to leave 
you entire discretion. 


No. 489 


Sir R. Clive (Tehran) to Mr, A. Henderson (Received December 16) 
No. 595 [E 6550/19/34] 


TEHRAN, December 1, 1929 
Sir, 

Your despatch No. 556! of November a2tst reached me yesterday 
afternoon. The same evening the Minister of Court had invited me to 
dinner in order that we might have a talk about various matters, and 
I took the opportunity to refer to the point raised in Paragraph 7 of your 
despatch. Reference is therein made to Paragraph 10 of my despatch No. 
439? of August 21st, in which I stated that I had told His Highness that the 
point raised in Paragraph 8 of his letter of August 20th} in regard to Article 1 
of the draft treaty appeared to be unnecessary, as, in my opinion, should 
either of the high contracting parties cease to be a member of the League of 
Nations, the engagement to respect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the other would none the less remain in force. Last night 
I informed His Highness that I was now authorised to say that His Majesty’s 
Government had no intention whatever of withdrawing from the League of 
Nations, and that they presumed that Persia had no such intention either. 
Moreover the treaty was being negotiated on the basis that both countries 
would continue to be members of the League of Nations and parties to the 
Kellogg Pact. In these circumstances, the point raised in Paragraph 8 of 
his letter to me of August 2oth did not arise. 

2. His Highness replied that he entirely accepted what I said. He was 
sure that His Majesty’s Government had no intention of withdrawing from 
the League of Nations but circumstances, however unlikely, could conceivably 
arise which, at some future date, might determine His Majesty’s Government 
to go back on the intention which they had to-day. Again with reference to 
the Kellogg Pact, had not His Majesty’s Government made certain reserva- 
tions? He begged me to believe, however, that he was not for a moment 
questioning the good faith of His Majesty’s Government, but to speak quite 
frankly he was somewhat disappointed with the wording proposed. If, for 
instance, His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to consider some 
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such wording as the following the effect in Persia would, when the treaty 
came to be published, be very different to the effect which would be pro- 
duced by the present draft.4 He had in mind some such wording as this, 
‘Each of the high contracting parties, in view of the obligations incumbent on 
them as members of the League of Nations and in view of the Multi-Lateral 
Treaty for the renunciation of war signed in Paris on August 27th 1928, and 
in view of the ancient ties of friendship existing between them, guarantees 
to respect the territorial integrity and political independence of the 
other etc.’ 

3. He went on to explain that he would, of course, have preferred a separ- 
ate non-aggression treaty such as Persia had with her other neighbours, but 
he realised that this was impossible. Moreover, conditions had changed 
since he first made his proposal; the downfall of Amanullah had, at any rate 
for the moment, removed any danger of aggression on the partof Afghanistan. 
He hoped I realised, however, that there was all the difference in the world 
from the Persian point of view between saying ‘in accordance with the inter- 
national obligations’, and saying ‘in view of these obligations’ with the 
addition of some such phrase as he suggested. Any Persian, reading the 
article as at present drafted, would simply say this means nothing atall, itmerely 
re-affirms existing obligations, whereas on reading the article drafted on the 
lines he suggested would at once realise that the relations between Persia and 
His Majesty’s Government were being genuinely and whole-heartedly 
established on a new basis of mutual friendship and confidence. Persia’s 
other neighbours also would be much more impressed by the wording he 
suggested. 

4. I told His Highness that I would submit to you what he said. I shall 
take an early opportunity of discussing with him the other points raised in 
your despatch. 

5. A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Government of India. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Crive 


4 i.e. that in the enclosure in No. 475. 


No. 490 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive (Tehran) 
No. 585 [E 5721/642/34) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 320! of the 28th September and pre- 
vious correspondence regarding the claims of British subjects against the 
Persian Government, I transmit to you the accompanying copy of a memor- 
andum! prepared in this Department explaining the difficulties in the way of 

t Not printed. 
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the procedure recently under consideration whereby, as a part of the general 
treaty settlement, a claims commission with a neutral president should be 
established to decide by an arbitral award such outstanding claims as the 
British and Persian Governments might agree to bring before it. You will 
observe from this memorandum that it has not proved possible to devise a 
treaty formula which would be likely to be accepted by Persia and yet would 
exclude from the purview of the proposed commission not only the counter- 
claims which the Persian Government are known to be preparing, but also 
the Atychides claim,2—the reopening of which case, itself involving a large 
sum of money, is open to strong objection as it might lead to innumerable 
claims that other Prize Court cases which have been judicially settled should 
similarly be reopened. 

2. In these circumstances, and in view of the admittedly doubtful nature 
of many of the British claims, and the consequent possibility that the awards, 
or balance of awards, given by a neutral claims commission in favour of 
British claimants might be so small as not even to cover the expenses of the 
commission, it is clearly necessary to abandon, at least for the present, all 
attempts to induce the Persian Government to agree to the establishment of 
such a commission. I should however be most reluctant to agree, unless 
indeed it becomes evident that there is no satisfactory alternative, to the 
complete omission of the claims question from the general settlement, or to 
a solution on the lines of Article 71 of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

g. As regards the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government should now 
themselves carry out a thorough investigation of British claims with a view 
to abandoning those which may be found to possess little or no legal validity, 
I am disposed to agree that this should be the first step to be taken in the 
matter. It occurs to me however that if, as I understand to be the case, all 
the British claims have in the past been presented to the Persian Govern- 
ment, and if His Majesty’s Government were now to abandon a considerable 
number of them, the Persian authorities might be encouraged to believe 
that their policy of simply ignoring British claims was achieving its purpose, 
and that if they continued to take no action the remainder would in time 
also be abandoned. 

4. I shall be glad to receive as soon as possible your considered views 
on the whole question. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MONTEAGLE 


4 Ina minute of March 20, Mr. H. Ritchie, then a Technical Assistant in the Treaty Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, had explained that this claim related to a ship ‘owned by one 
S. Atychides, a Turk, who became naturalised in Persia. This vessel was seized at Bombay 
after the outbreak of war with Turkey, and was condemned by the Prize Court there, on 
the established ground of Prize law, that the owner was commercially domiciled in Turkey, 
an enemy country.’ 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Clive ( Tehran) 
No. 600 [E 6303/33/91] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 5, 1929 
Sir, 

In paragraph 26 of the letter of the 2oth August from the Minister of 
Court, a copy of which was enclosed in your despatch No. 439! of the 21st 
August, his Highness put forward a draft treaty article regarding Bahrein, the 
terms of which were as follows :— 

‘Sa Majesté impériale le Schah de Perse et Sa Majesté britannique se 
mettent d’accord pour reconnaitre l’indépendance de Bahrein et les droits 
souverains du Cheikh régnant. Sa Majesté impériale le Schah de Perse 
aura le droit d’y nommer son représentant pour protéger les intéréts de 
ses sujets y résidant. Ces derniers auront la faculté de s’y livrer au com- 
merce et a l’industrie dans les conditions accordées a la nation la plus 
favorisée.’ 

2. The first sentence of this draft, by which the high contracting parties 
agree to recognise the independence of Bahrein and the sovereign rights of 
the ruling sheikh, omits the passage in the British draft by which Persia was 
to recognise the existing treaty relations which unite the sheikhs of Bahrein 
with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and with the Government of India. The recognition by 
Persia of those treaty relations will, however, be provided for elsewhere in 
the treaty if agreement is reached on the lines proposed in my despatch No. 
5562 of the 21st November. Provided, therefore, that this question can be 
settled in connexion with the non-aggression article of the treaty, as suggested 
in my despatch above-mentioned, the first sentence of Teymourtache’s 
Bahrein draft article can be accepted as it stands. 

3. The sccond sentence, relative to Persia’s right to appoint a representa- 
tive at Bahrein, has already been the subject of some correspondence, and 
you will be aware from the India Office letters enclosed in my despatch No. 
5433 of the 7th November that the Government of India and the India 
Office are anxious that at least, in the first instance, you should press for the 
maintenance of the existing arrangement, leaving the British political agent 
in Bahrein, who is an impartial guardian of Persian interests, to safeguard 
those interests. But whatever arrangement may be reached on this point, I 
consider that it should not be included in the treaty, and that the second 
sentence of Teymourtache’s draft article must be omitted altogether. 

4. The third sentence, by which Persians resident in Bahrein shall have the 
right to engage in commerce and industry under the conditions accorded to 
nationals of the most favoured nation, will clearly have to be expanded to 


t No. 476. 2 No. 487. 
3 This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The 
enclosed letters of October 28 and November 4 from the India Office are not printed. 
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give similar rights to Bahreinis in Persia. This sentence must, therefore, be 
redrafted as a separate paragraph, to run as follows :— 


‘His Britannic Majesty agrees, on behalf of the Sheikh of Bahrein, that 
Persian nationals in Bahrein shall have the right to engage in commerce 
and industry under the conditions accorded to nationals of the most 
favoured forcign country, so long as Bahreini nationals in Persia shall have 
the right to engage in commerce and industry under the conditions 
accorded to the nationals of the most favoured foreign country.’ 


Iam, &c., 
[For the Secretary of State] 
MONTEAGLE 


No. 492 


Mr. Bond (feddah) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received December 6, 7 p.m.) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [E 6369/63/97] 


JEDDAH, December 6, 1929, 5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 173.! 

Following is gist of note dated November 23rd, received from the King: 

Referring to my communication to Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
presumably of November 6th? he adverts to the persistent raids by Arabs of 
Trans-Jordania. They now attack as far South as the region of Hail. 

If matters continue thus the people of Nejd will be compelled to take 
action themselves. This would not be in the interest of either country. He 
has suggested that the British Government should terminate the situation 
but no effective reply has been received. Now, lest the matter should become 
serious he proposes the following alternative solutions. 

The British Government shall themselves arbitrate the question of looted 
property so that the rights and obligations may be defined. The British 
Government shall execute their decision as regards Trans-Jordania and 
notify him of it for execution in his own territory. It is important though 
that such decision should be immediate and effective. Drastic and effective 
measures should then be taken by the British Government to prevent attacks. 
This would mean exemplary punishment of the offenders and immediate 
return of the looted property. 

2. If this proposal is impracticable he suggests that bedouins of either 
side be left free to settle matters themselves, towns remaining neutral. This 
alternative is fraught with dangers and is suggested only because Trans- 
Jordanian government has so far been unable to prevent its subjects attacking 
his people. 

t This telegram of November 25 summarized a note from Sheikh Fuad Hamza regarding 
raids from Transjordan into the Hejaz. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This note related to Hejazi raids on Trans- 
jordan. 
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3. He is absolutely certain that Arabs of Beni Sakhr and Howeitat and 
other Trans-Jordanian tribes have no desire to fight or annoy him and if they 
were left to themselves they would not dare to attack. These raids are, he is 
convinced, due to instigation from high quarter. If British Government do 
not desire to take effective and forcible preventative measures he suggests, 
in the absence of any evidence of real good faith on the part of Trans- 
Jordanian government, that he should himself proceed to make friendly 
agreements with tribes of Trans-Jordania—which he could accomplish 
without difficulty—and thus remove the cause of dispute. 

He requests an early reply. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 183, repeated to Jerusalem No. 241. 


No. 493 


Memorandum by Mr. Rendel 
[Z 6494/3/97] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1929 
Proposed arbitration in regard to Iraq frontier posts 


About a year ago H.M. Agent at Jeddah reported that King Ibn Saud 
was prepared to accept in principle the offer of His Majesty’s Government 
and of the Iraqi Government that the points in dispute should be referred 
to arbitration. His acceptance, however, was subject to certain conditions 
which were not clear and required further explanation. It soon appeared 
that Ibn Saud’s conditions were of a sweeping nature and involved, among 
other points, a possible revision of the entire frontier line between Nejd and 
Iraq which had been laid down by the Protocol of Uqair. A lengthy dis- 
cussion with the Hejazi Government ensued, and about the middle of April 
[stc]! the Hejazi Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs eventually suggested 
that a formal arbitration agreement should be concluded. The draft? of 
such an agreement was immediately prepared, but as the Iraqi Government 
were to be one of the parties to it, it was necessary to obtain their con- 
currence in its terms before it could be submitted to the Hejazi Government. 
Unfortunately the political crisis in Iraq made it exceedingly difficult to 
obtain an early decision from the Iraqi Government on the matter, which 
was further complicated by the fact that, although the Iraqi Government 
had agreed to the arbitration as originally proposed, the conclusion of an 
arbitration convention on the lines suggested by the Hejazi Government 
involved the submission of the whole matter, under the terms of the Iraqi 
Constitution, to the Iraqi Parliament, who would have to ratify the proposed 
convention before it could take effect. The reply? of the Iraqi Government, 
which was received early in July, raised certain new points which had to be 


t The reference would appear to be to Sheikh Fuad Hamza’s proposal reported in 
No. 427. 
2 Not printed. 
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considered in consultation with the Colonial Office, India Office and Air 
Ministry, but an answer} was despatched to Bagdad on August 2 agreeing to 
many of the amendments in the draft convention desired by the Iraqi 
Government. Meanwhile, the rebellion against Ibn Saud in North-Eastern 
Nejd* had assumed serious proportions, and it was clear that even if an 
arbitration convention were concluded, there would be no possibility of 
implementing it until normal conditions had been re-established. Sir G. 
Clayton was indeed at one time inclined to allow the whole matter to remain 
in abeyance until Ibn Saud should have completely reasserted his authority. 
The Iraqi Government were, however, pressed for a reply on October 24, 
and the Colonial Office were again reminded of the matter in a private 
letter? from the Eastern Department on December 4.5 


G. W. RENDEL 


3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

4 Cf. Colonial No. 55, Report on Iraq for 1929, pp. 40-3. 

$ For a brief summary of letters exchanged in February 1930 between King Feisal 
and King Ibn Saud regarding the frontier posts see Colonial No. 62, Report on Iraq for 


1930, P- 34- 


No. 494 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Bond (Feddah) 
No. 151 Telegraphic [E 6626/821/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1929, 7.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 191! (of December 19th). 

His Majesty’s Agency will become Legation and you will become Chargé 
d’Affaires on date on which you formally notify Hejazi government of His 
Majesty’s decision. Receipt of your new credentials need not be awaited. 

Report action when you have taken it at moment which appears to you 
opportune,? 


1 Not printed. 
2 According to the docket of Jeddah telegram No. 196 of December 21 (text missing from 
the file) Mr. Bond acted on these instructions that day. 


No. 495 


Mr, A. Henderson to Mr. Bond (feddah) 
No. 149 Telegraphic [E 6621/63/91] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1929, 9.10 p.m. 
Following is message referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 


t Not printed. This telegram explained that the present message was H.M. Govern- 
ment’s reply to King Ibn Saud’s note summarized in No. 492. 
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Begins. 

His Mayjesty’s Government have been informed by the British Agent at 
Jeddah of Your Majesty’s note of November 23rd? regarding the Transjordan 
situation which has long been engaging their earnest attention. 

Your Majesty suggests three possible solutions of the problem of raiding 
and counter-raiding. Of these His Majesty’s Government regret that for 
reasons of general policy which Your Majesty will readily understand, they 
cannot contemplate either the second or the third. 

The measures which they have already taken or are in process of taking 
are, however, practically identical with the first solution advocated in Your 
Majesty’s note. 

In view of Your Majesty’s acceptance of the suggestion put forward in 
Mr. Bond’s note of July 13th3 for the appointment of a British investigator to 
deal with the question of the restitution of loot, and of the recent uncondi- 
tional acceptance of that proposal by His Highness the Amir of Trans- 
jordan, they are proceeding forthwith to the selection of a suitable officer 
for this purpose who will be instructed to proceed to the affected area at the 
earliest possible moment. On the receipt of his report His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will proceed to give their arbitral award and to take the necessary 
measures for their execution in Transjordan. The awards will also be 
communicated to Your Majesty without delay for similar action in Your 
Majesty’s territories. 

As regards the measures to be taken to prevent attacks and to punish 
offenders, punitive action has within the last few months been taken in a 
large number of cases against Transjordanian tribes convicted of having 
carried out raids into Nejd and the Hejaz, and in some cases loot has actually 
been restored, whereas no loot has yet been returned by Your Majesty’s 
tribesmen. The measures taken in the case of Transjordanian tribes have, — 
however, been rendered exceedingly difficult by the fact that no correspond- 
ing measures have apparently been taken against Hejazi and Nejdian 
tribes who have been guilty of raids against Transjordan on a more exten- 
sive scale. 

In view, however, of the increasingly unsatisfactory situation as regards raids 
both from Transjordan and from Your Majesty’s Dominions, His Majesty’s 
Government are now reconsidering the whole problem in consultation with 
the High Commissioner for Transjordan.‘ 

Ends. 

Addressed to Jeddah No. 149. Repeated to Jerusalem. 


2 See No. 492. 

3 See No. 473, note 2. 

4 In requesting the views of the High Commissioner, Sir John Chancellor, on the situa- 
tion in Eastern Transjordan, the Colonial Secretary stated in particular in a telegram of 
December 20 to Jerusalem: ‘Foreign Office have strongly represented that continuance of 
present unsatisfactory situation must react unfavourably on general relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and Ibn Saud, and largely vitiate measures already taken in other 
directions to improve such relations.’ 
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No. 496 


Mr. Edmonds (Angora) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recewved December 30) 


No. 494 [E 6768/474/44) 
ANGORA, December 20, 1929 


Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 491! of the 18th instant, I have the 
honour to report that Monsieur Karakhan? arrived at Constantinople in a 
destroyer on the 12th instant, reached Angora the next day and left Angora 
on the 17th. During his few days’ stay he was the object of the utmost 
courtesy and hospitality on the part of the authorities. It is safe to say that 
it is a long time since any particular attention paid to an Armenian in 
Turkey has been of this nature. If by the protocol which he took away in 
his pocket Monsieur Karakhan has in any measure humbled Turkey, it is 
to be hoped that members of his race see some poetic justice therein. 

2, The visit was certainly a success. The Government and the Soviet 
Embassy sustained an intensive exchange of official hospitality. At the 
two balls at which members of the diplomatic corps were present, Monsieur 
Karakhan with his back to the wall watched the dancing beys and hanums3 
with a sphinxlike air. He talked to people through an interpreter or in 
pretty good English and was shadowed himself by his own Assistant-Director 
of the Protocol. As soon as the date of Monsieur Karakhan’s visit was fixed 
the Ghazi had suddenly gone off with his cronies to see how his new hobby, 
the development of a watering place at Yalova, was getting on. He seemed 
to have done nothing particular while there and he returned to Angora only 
just in time to give Monsieur Karakhan an audience. This absence caused a 
little speculation. The Ghazi may have wished to be associated as little as 
possible with pro-Russian demonstrations. Or he may have wanted to 
reduce to a minimum his contact with the representative of a State which he 
cannot consider innocent of agitation against his own person. Again he may 
have been influenced by his particular aversion for Armenians. Apart from 
the Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, members of the 
Cabinet were rather conspicuous by their absence from the various 
functions. 

g. The truth seems to be that Angora regarded this visit as a thing it was 
obliged to be happy about. When the Turks say through the glib lips of 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey how much they love the Russians, what they really mean 
is that potentially they fear them so much that they are delighted to be friends 
with them. The bullying of the Tsars is not forgotten. It is an enormous 
relief to be on such friendly terms with Russia. The Turks have no fear of her 


t Not printed. This despatch transmitted the text of the protocol of December 17, 1929, 
renewing the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of Neutrality and Non-aggression signed at Paris on 
December 17, 1925: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, pp. 878-9, and vol. 125, 
pp. 1001-2, respectively. 

2 Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

3 Gentlemen and ladies. 
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at present. They merely dread the day when internal consolidation will 
allow her to resume her old pushfulness in the south. In the meantime they 
regard it as of paramount importance to keep Russia well-desposed [sic]. 

4. There is not much doubt that the initiative for this visit was taken by 
Russia. It was not surprising that after Admiral Field’s visit Russia should 
see in Turkey a westward tendency which needed checking. The idea of 
renewing the Paris treaty of 1925 had been in the air for some time, but I 
gather that Monsicur Karakhan sprang on the Turks the self-denying 
clause regarding the other’s neighbours. I believe that he demanded con- 
siderably more, but I have little doubt that he and Monsieur Surits had to 
bring all their guns to bear to get as much as they did. In the last resort the 
Turks are probably always brought to book by the military consideration 
that until their relations with the rest of the world are secure beyond all 
possibility of doubt, they must be able to count on having the moral and 
material support of Russia in an emergency. They remember that their 
struggle after the Great War was only possible because Russia helped them. 
Indeed references to this help have been noteworthy in recent utterances on 
both sides. 

5. Many Turks seem to have thought at first sight that the new protocol 
meant a kind of vassalage. But it is quite certain that the Ghazi and Ismet 
Pasha, whose policy is westernisation, have no such intention. The Govern- 
ment probably argues that in undertaking to get Russian permission before 
making political agreements with Russia’s neighbours it is only renouncing 
a right which it has no intention of exercising, at any rate within the next 
three years. On the other hand the Government very likely comforts itself 
with the hope that on balance it will gain thanks to the check it will have on 
Russia’s treaty-making powers in Persia and Afghanistan. These seem to be 
the two countries where the protocol may prove of some practical impor- 
tance. In particular the Turks are uneasy about the strength of Russian 
influence in north-western Persia where they have affinities with most of 
the population or where the Kurds may be used to make the Kurds on the 
Turkish side of the frontier disaffected. TTewfik Rushdi Bey tried to make out 
to the Roumanian Chargé d’Affaires that, as article 2 deals only with the 
two countries and their immediate neighbours, the Protocol by implication 
makes it easier for Turkey to cultivate close relations with the western 
Powers. But this argument is an indication of his ingeniousness rather than 
his ingenuousness. 

6. The authorities know that communist propaganda continues unabated, 
but, as it has no field outside the few places which are in a measure industrial, 
they can keep it within safe bounds. Several recent articles in the Turkish 
press contained a passing warning about each country minding its own 
business and Monsieur Karakhan was careful to echo this seemly maxim in 
a speech. The Under-Secretary told me that negotiations for a further com- 
mercial treaty would be pursued in Moscow. He said that the Russians 
treated Turkish traders abominably, but that the difference between the 
economic systems of the two countries being so great he had no real hope 
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that a fresh commercial treaty would make things any better. These things 
show how much the Turks feel obliged to put up with. 

7. Believing that they have successfully avoided any really embarrassing 
commitment the Turks are on the whole probably well satisfied with the 
results of the visit. In his parting message to the press Monsieur Karakhan 
said that his five days in Angora had seemed like ten years, but that was prob- 
ably one of those things which might have been expressed otherwise. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow. 

I have, &c., 
W. S. EpmMonps 
P.S. Monsieur Karakhan and his destroyer were stormbound in the Bos- 
phorus for some days after his return from Angora, but left for Sevastopol 


on December 23rd. 
W.S.E. 
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APPENDIX 


Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart 
[© 3358/3358/62]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 1, 1930 
An Aspect of International Relations in 1930 


INTRODUCTION 


Returning to the Foreign Office after two years, one may perhaps be unduly 
expectant of new impressions or qualified contrasts in foreign affairs. When, there- 
fore, the experience of the first two months led to some familiar and unpalatable 
deductions, it seemed well to proceed to a careful verification, and to call in the 
competent Departments of the Foreign Office, particularly Mr. Sargent, of the 
Central European Department, and also to consult our Ambassadors in Paris, 
Rome and Berlin, in order to piece together an aspect of international relations 
and psychology in 1930. This appeared likely to be of interest not only for itself, 
but with a view to testing that first impression of an average day in the foreign 
mind as reflected by its press and its statesmen. 

I should say at once that, to apply this criterion in all fairness, I have refrained 
from dwelling upon such areas of man as have yet but modest pretensions of being 
house-trained, and have rather concentrated upon the major phenomena. These, 
I submit, bear out the conclusion, to which I will revert, that we are living in a 
curious period of dualism. 

For, in all fairness again, it must be emphasised that this is only one aspect of 
present world relations. There is a better one, more comfortable and equally true. 
Wide progress, concrete and undoubted, has been made not only in the provisions 
of peace, but in the appetites and manners of the contributors. These outward and 
visible signs cannot be minimised: they stand for something very real. The will 
and means to tranquillity are great and growing. Homo sapiens may yet truly come 
to pass. 

But alongside and concomitant, almost jovially overt and unconscious of 
incompatability of temperament, goes the old Adam; and it is of him alone that 
this memorandum must be written. His disturbing feature is not that he exists, 
but that he exists in such demonstrable force and quantity. International com- 
munications have vastly improved; but mixed up with the traffic are ancient 
trains of thought, full of glaring and striking examples of him that, ignoring 
danger signals, would be bound toward former destinations. 

Facts, however, being like midges and so too apt to come to light, it is necessary 
to proceed with caution, and to allow the considerations adduced in this memoran- 
dum to speak for themselves. None of them, I think, transgresses the bounds of 
strict observation. 


REVIEW OF POLITICAL TENDENCIES IN THE 
EUROPE OF TO-DAY 


Evidence is accumulating that the results achieved at the two recent Hague 
Conferences are, in addition to their direct effects in the financial sphere, beginning 
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to influence in a marked manner the political movements of various European 
countries. This is by no means surprising, when one considers the nature and the 
importance of the settlements reached at the Hague. The fact that they have been 
described as the ‘liquidation of the war’ is in itself evidence that the work done at 
The Hague by closing one epoch has opened the way for another, which in its 
turn will necessarily create problems, dangers and aspirations other than those of 
the last ten years. What more natural than that this new development should 
impel the Governments of Europe to seek and elaborate appropriate methods and 
policies for dealing with the new situation with which they are thus faced? 

It would be natural to assume that this so called ‘liquidation of the war’ is a 
stage in the return of Europe to normal conditions, and that this return, in itself, 
should be welcomed as facilitating the supreme policy of conciliation, arbitration 
and disarmament, to which the whole civilised world is committed by the Covenant 
of the League and the Kellogg Pact. No one would deny the existence and the 
growing force of this demand for international appeasement and co-operation; at 
first sight it would indeed seem illogical to argue that this policy could possibly be 
prejudiced by the convalescence of Europe; that, on the contrary, it should surely 
promote the new order by which His Majesty’s Government have long been 
striving to replace the pre-war system of European alliances and balance of power. 
Unfortunately, the tendencies at present discernible compel recognition of the 
possibility, ifnothing more, that Europe’s return to health may also arouse in many 
hearts a desire to return to those pre-war conceptions of international policy which 
are in direct contradiction to the spirit of the League and the ideal of disarmament. 
At least one thing is certain: whatever tendency there may be thus to retrogress is 
at the present time undoubtedly being quickened by the general feeling that a new 
political situation has emerged from the two Hague Conferences, which may call 
for a corresponding new orientation in national policies. It need not be feared that 
pre-war materialism is likely to oust post-war ideals. The two schools can and do 
easily exist side by side without any outward conflict. Homage will always be paid 
to the latter, but in actual defence of national interests the former will be none the 
less powerful for being unavowed. 

The protagonists of the opening act are, as might be supposed, Germany, 
France and Italy. This review will therefore, broadly speaking, be an analysis of 
their position and aims, and of the reactions which these may be expected to have 
on other European countries. 


GERMANY 
Since the Peace Treaty, Germany’s natural object has been twofold :— 


(1) To re-enter the comity of European nations on a footing of equality with 
the other Great Powers; and 

(2) To modify the penal provisions of the peace settlement which has galled her 
pride and hampered her national development. 


She could pursue these aims either by allying herself with the subversive elements 
in Europe, especially the Soviets, and generally by adopting an attitude of resist- 
ance to the rest of Europe; or, alternatively, by reassuring the chief among her late 
enemies of her sincere acquiescence in the result of the war (e.g., the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine) and loyal acceptance of her obligations if allowed, in return, to co- 
operate with them on an equal footing. In point of fact, she began by playing off 
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Russia against the West until her Western problem was settled; and has not yet 
quite done with the game, though she is now visibly stiffened against the Soviets. 
Broadly speaking, however, after a disastrous experience of the first method, 
culminating in the Ruhr invasion and national bankruptcy, Germany has, under 
the guidance of Dr. Stresemann, consistently since 1924 applied the second method 
—known as the ‘policy of fulfilment’—to her own great benefit as well as that of 
Europe. By its means Germany has achieved, first at Locarno and then at The 
Hague, her object of freeing herself from the chief of those servitudes, which till 
now have prevented her from feeling herself one of the Great Powers of Europe. 
In a word, she has re-established her relations with the former Principal Allied 
Powers on that necessary basis of equality. 

But it is misleading to label this achievement ‘liquidation of the war’, as though 
Germany had now achieved the whole of the task she had set herself. To the 
former Principal Allied Powers it may appear that she will have accomplished all 
that is requisite, with the termination of ‘Allied’ military control, the evacuation of 
the Rhineland, the commercialisation of reparations and the abolition of guaran- 
tees. But in Germany’s view the ‘liquidation of the war’ is by no means over; her 
national pride comprises further objectives. These may not be as pressing and 
vital as those to which she has been striving for the last ten years, but it would be 
unwise to assume on that account that they are less inevitable, and unfortunately 
they are going to be far more difficult of fulfilment. They may be said to be the 
following :— 


(a2) The re-establishment of Germany as a world Power; i.e., acquisition of 
colonies and mandates. 

(6) ‘Anschluss’ with Austria. 

(c) Rearmament, so as to obtain at least parity with Poland. 

(d) Drastic modification of her Polish frontier. 


These aims are set out in inverse order of importance and urgency. The colonial 
question is only a distant ideal. We need not take account of it for the purpose of 
our present examination. The ‘Anschluss,’ for various reasons, appears, tempor- 
arily at least, to be losing its attractions in Germany’s eyes, and has taken rather 
a back seat on her platform. There remain the revision of the Polish frontier and 
rearmament, both burning matters which colour and distort the German outlook 
in a degree not prudently minimised. The Polish question is probably the first 
that Germany will be tempted to tackle, with rearmament a good second, and the 
general impression is that, henceforth, in her foreign policy, the first criterion 
which she will apply will be: ‘How far will this assist me in getting the Polish 
frontier altered and in freeing myself from the disarmament clauses of the Peace 
Treaty?’ The preoccupation of the frontier came to light in the discussions of the 
last few weeks concerning the Polish liquidation agreement. As for rearmament, 
we know that Germany has already begun the process of covertly breaking such 
disarmament clauses as she feels able to avoid or override with impunity. 

Such is the situation as it presents itself to Germany at the beginning of the new 
epoch. How is she going to proceed? Is she about to concentrate her efforts 
deliberately and openly on the Polish question and rearmament; or is it safe to 
assume that, although these be her goals, she will rather, for the time being, not 
show her hand but devote herself to internal consolidation, meanwhile participat- 
ing in any current schemes of international co-operation without committing 
herself politically? The answer probably is that it is too soon to judge and that 
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Germany herself does not know. On the whole, one would be inclined to suppose 
that she would go slow. There is much which needs doing to put her house in 
order. In fact, after economic rationalisation, it is now the turn of political and 
financial rationalisation. It is, moreover, evident that thus reorganised, with her 
political influence and prestige established, she will be in a far better position than 
now for extorting settlements satisfactory to herself on both issues. 

Germany’s orientation will, to some extent, depend on the effect which the 
League disarmament negotiations are going to have in the immediate future on 
the second most important object of Germany’s aspirations; but more upon what 
party—and there are curious phenomena—gets control of foreign affairs at this 
juncture, or whether a politician of outstanding ability emerges. There is at 
present in sight no outstanding personality to moderate and educate public 
opinion, and without such a controlling force there is always a possibility of Ger- 
man foreign policy becoming the sport of irresponsible extremists. If the direction 
of foreign policy remains in the hands of Dr. Curtius, we may rely on some degree 
of continuity and caution, for the Volkspartei, with its industrial affiliations, is 
essentially peace-loving and conservative. But the degree of sympathy still aroused 
by Nationalist denunciations of the Treaty of Versailles should not be under- 
estimated, even though the Nationalist party, as an organisation, is momentarily 
enfeebled and discredited. Also the access of political power which recent elections 
have brought to the Nationalist Socialist group, is at least noteworthy, though not 
to be exaggerated. These, under the leadership of the half-mad and ridiculously 
dangerous demagogue Hitler, make the best or worst of both worlds, preach a 
combination of militant socialism and militant nationalism, with uncompromising 
hostility to the peace settlement and the policy of fulfilment. Incidentally they are 
almost fanatically anti-French, and have strong sympathies with the Italian 
Fascists. The Centre party, while not in itself extremist in matters of foreign 
policy, is generally opportunist in its methods, and, if the portfolio of foreign 
affairs fell into its hands, might be quite prepared to make conccssions to National- 
ist opinions in this field. 

Meanwhile, the fact remains that Germany stands on the threshold of a new 
period, during which her policy is bound to have important repercussions on the 
rest of Europe. The very uncertainty as to its trend cannot fail, on the one hand, 
to excite the fears of those countries which hope for stability and security, and, on 
the other, the expectations of those whose circumstances are such as to make 
policies of adventure, or at least the fishing in troubled waters, seem profitable. 
As for Germany herself, she may be sorely tempted to apply the old methods of 
diplomacy if she finds the new ones of arbitration and conciliation eventually 
ineffective for changing the status quo to her purpose. 


LEssER Ex-ENEMY COUNTRIES 


So much for Germany. Before considering Italy and France it will be as well at 
this point to note that, among the late enemy countries, Hungary and Bulgaria 
are at present in much the same situation as Germany. They, too, have completed 
what may be called the first stage of their post-war task. They have re-established 
their independent position in the comity of European countries, and they have now 
before them, like Germany, the second phase of the ‘liquidation of the war’. This 
fact is bound to have marked reactions on the orbits of their neighbours, similar, on 
a smaller scale, to those which Germany is producing on the Great Powers. 


IA. VII 837 3H 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria’s aspirations fall into two categories. As far as the Peace Settlement is 
concerned, they are limited to an itch of rearming and a vague appetite for 
territorial outlet on the A°gean. For the rest, she has no territorial grievances or 
ambitions of any real importance. The second category, however, contains the 
heritage of her Turkish past. ‘There is a general impression, more easily held from 
a distance, that the Balkan problems, which preoccupied Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, have been finally solved by the Balkan wars and the settlement of 1918. 
This, alas, is only partly true. The Macedonian problem still exists to poison 
relations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and to be exploited by any short- 
sighted gadabout who wishes to play off these two countries against one another. 
Unfortunately, as will be shown later, Italy, for one, is allowing herself to be 
tempted into this rough and rather foul game. The Peace Settlement of 1918 
confirmed the decision of the second Balkan war, which attributed a lion’s share of 
Macedonia to Serbia. This is not the place to examine the Macedonian claim 
maintained by Bulgaria ever since the seventies; enough that it still exists and, 
though at present she does not put it forward officially, it is kept alive by the 
propaganda and terrorist activities of the Inner Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organisation, with headquarters in Bulgarian territory, which the Bulgarian 
Government has not hitherto had the power or courage to suppress. Until the 
Yugoslav Government succecd in assimilating their Macedonian subjects, which 
at present they show no signs of doing, and so long as the Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organisation pursues its nefarious activities, the Macedonian question will 
remain an open sore, which at any time may become dangerously inflamed. So 
far the League of Nations has avoided dealing with it, and if it did it could hardly 
find a solution acceptable to both parties. Local autonomy is the natural remedy, 
but there is little prospect of the League being able to impose it on Yugoslavia. 

It may be said that Bulgaria and Albania are the last remaining purely Balkan 
countries, that is to say, that they are the only States whose territory does not 
extend beyond the Balkans. Unfortunately, this does not mean that the chaos of 
petty States quarrclling and intriguing among and with the Great Powers, known 
as ‘Balkanisation,’ is at length dead. This is so far from the case that for some time 
past the policy of His Majesty’s Government has been to advocate as the only 
remedy for this endemic malady some sort of Balkan ‘Locarno,’ which would also 
include Yugoslavia, Greece and Roumania. The ideal is avowedly distant; its 
only chance of realisation will be that all the Great Powers should sincerely and 
wholeheartedly co-operate in furthering it. Italy, on the contrary, by encouraging 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, and thus keeping alive the friction 
between Yugoslavs, dear to Paris, and Bulgars, of whom the French think no 
better than Voltaire’s Candide, is at present doing her best to prevent Bulgaria, 
the hinge of any Locarno scheme, from playing her part. 


Hungary 
The case of Hungary is, if anything, more serious. Here, in addition to the 
desire to rearm and a more bellicose temperament, we are confronted with a 
country convinced that every one of its frontiers is unjust and intolerable. The 
Hungarians feel that no liquidation of the war can be complete until every one of 
their neighbours has been forced to disgorge territories given to them by the Principal 
Allied Powers which they never could have conquered by themselves. ‘This form of 
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repressed and embittered nationalism in the centre of Europe is bound to infect 
the policies of all the neighbouring States, and to supply a fertile breeding-ground 
for the fevers of the old school. Its first consequence has been, of course, to stimu- 
late and promote the Little Entente, consisting of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, a type of pre-war alliance entirely at variance with the spirit of the 
League and of Locarno. Hungary in her turn has been induced to turn to Italy for 
comfort and support, and the net result is a perfect example of the old vicious 
group system. 


Ausiria 


Austria alone of all ex-enemy countries can be said to have completely liquidated 
the war. Apart from the loss of South Tyrol she has no national grievances, and 
her one aspiration is definitely anti-national. She wishes to disappear and to be 
absorbed into Germany. Even this aspiration of prickly Nirvana creates a problem, 
but it is a problem which hinges upon Germany; and in any case it appears to be 
receding into the background for a variety of reasons requiring no elaboration 
here. It is sufficient to note that the ‘Anschluss’ is not one of the points round 
which diplomatic combinations and bargains are most likely to centre in the 
immediate future. 


ITALY 


Having reviewed the situation of the ex-enemy countries, we may now turn to 
Italy. 

Italy has a certain affinity with the ex-enemy countries, inasmuch as she considers 
herself to have been robbed of her rights by the peace treaties. This gives to her 
policy a querulous and restless character which one would expect to find among 
the vanquished rather than among the victors. This feeling of frustration no doubt 
helped to engender the Fascist régime. Although, since Mussolini’s advent to 
power, Italy’s foreign policy has acquired a decided aggressiveness, it still seems 
occasionally to lack coherent objectives, or, to put it in another way, the objectives 
of Italian policy are so frequently modified and altered that, while the methods 
have a fallacious dash of Bismarck, they often have also the appearance of an 
irresponsible troubling of the pool with no higher object than that of blackmail. 

Illustrations of this feckless character in Italian policy are fairly numerous. For 
instance, after bullying and humiliating Austria for the last two years and persecut- 
ing the German minority in South Tyrol, Italy has now suddenly reversed her 
policy, is patronising Austria and has withdrawn her coercive measures in the 
Tyrol. Vis-d-vis Turkey, she at first adopted a hectoring attitude (which 
helped us to reach a very satisfactory settlement of the Mosul question) ; now she 
has veered and is cultivating friendly relations. Again, during the recent negotia- 
tions for settling Hungarian Treaty claims (known as the Optants claims), she has 
supported the Hungarian case merely for the sake of assisting her protégé and with 
no due regard to the broader aspects of the matter, thereby driving France into a 
correspondingly partisan support of Czechoslovakia. 

Italy’s real intentions are probably less objectionable than at times she makes 
them appear. Her aggressiveness, which is an essential feature of the Fascist 
régime, probably conceals no militaristic ambitions. The last thing that Mussolini 
wants is war. Signor Grandi recently assured me that Italy’s first task was to 
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transform a country of 42,000,000 inhabitants into a country of 60,000,000 inhabi- 
tants;! but, as we know by bitter experience, when the sabre is continually being 
rattled there is always the danger that one day it may fly out of its scabbard against 
its owner’s wish, and the inexplicable proceedings of the blind mice and the 
farmer’s wife may repeat themselves. What Italy is pursuing is a policy of prestige 
in order to satisfy her self-importance as one of the great victorious Powers of 
Europe, and all her more or less incoherent strivings in foreign affairs are directed 
towards this goal. There is, however, no getting away from the regrettable fact 
that this craving for aggrandisement can only be satisfied by lavish use of the 
methods of pre-war statecraft, such as the group system and Balkan intrigue. The 
remarkable vitality of the Italian people, the increasing population and the 
intensive industrialisation of the country, the lack of elbow room and scarcity of 
raw materials, not to speak of the imperialism of the Fascist creed, all conspire to 
make it hard to be confident that the devotion of the Italian Government to the 
ideals of arbitration, conciliation and disarmament is free of shallows. 

There are three fields in which Italy would like to demonstrate her authority as 
a Great Power and thus satisfy her old-fashioned need for international prestige. 

In the Danube Basin Italy had expected, as a result of the disappearance of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, to establish herself as the predominant Power. She 
found herself forestalled by France, who had organised the Little Entente in the first 
days of the peace. Italy has never forgiven this poaching on what she considered 
her preserves. She has retaliated, without much success, by constituting herself the 
champion of Hungary against the Little Entente and by trying to bully Yugoslavia 
into the abandonment of her close connexion with France. 

In the Balkans Italy hoped—indeed, still hopes—to take the place of Austria- 
Hungary as the arbiter of Balkan destinies, but, like Austria, she found Serbia (or 
Yugoslavia, as she had meanwhile become) standing in her way. The long and 
dreary history of Italo-Yugoslav rivalry and quarrellings since the war has been 
recounted at length in a separate memorandum..? It 1s sufficient here to say that, 
after some half-hearted attempts to reach a modus vivendt, Italy, for the last five 
years, has seemed bent on pursuing a policy definitely hostile towards the Yugoslavs ; 
though hope of improvement has arisen in the last month. She has delayed or 
evaded negotiations with them; she has intrigued in Bulgaria, and, by secretly 
assisting the Macedonian organisations that make the Balkans almost as unsafe as 
Chicago, has done her best to keep Sofia and Belgrade apart; her policy of ‘peaceful 
penetration’ into Albania, which now practically amounts to a protectorate, has 
still further disquieted Yugoslavia; there is evidence that she supplies war material 
regularly to both Hungary and Bulgaria in defiance of the provisions of the peace 
treaties. By these means, combined with her close rapprochement with Hungary, 
she has given to herself every appearance of seeking the ‘encirclement’ of Yugo- 
slavia, and, at all events, has frightened the Yugoslavs into believing that this is 
her policy. Italians sometimes say that Italy is no more afraid of Yugoslavia than 
a big dog of a fox-terrier. That is probably not quite true. In any case, by 
designing to prevent Yugoslavia from either settling down, or settling up with her 
neighbours, she has been playing with fire; and by seeking to hold apart the 
Balkan States, that we are consistently trying to draw together, she has pursued 
a policy diametrically opposed to our own. It would be wide, indeed, of the mark 
to suppose that the faults have been all on one side. Yugoslavia is to blame for 


t See No. 273. 
2 This memorandum of January 20, 1930, is not printed. 
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many errors of temper and tactics. She has been both nervous and provocative. 
Italy might, indeed, claim to be ‘next door to a fool.’ A dispassionate review of the 
record, however, enforces the conclusion that, of two ‘récidivistes,’ Italy is mainly 
to blame for a situation which now adds the Adriatic to the danger spots of 
Europe. 

Lastly, Italy aspires to become the dominating Power in the Mediterranean, 
thus openly challenging France. Hence, those attitudes of two china dogs on a 
mantelpiece for which we have had to pay during the present Naval Conference. 
Italy has no doubt certain minor grievances against France of a tangible character 
(these are examined in their various branches in a separate memorandum),3 but 
the impression obtained from analysis is that they are out of all proportion to the 
rooted and gnarled animosity of the two countries, and that this feeling, magnified 
by their respective choirs of journalists, all writing at the top of their voices, is due 
to deep psychological reasons rather than material points of friction. The Latin 
sisters are two excitable old Eves, who fall for each new apple of discord, too 
imbued with the collection of their graces to think it possible they may be mistaken. 
We may call this a sad example of the sweeping and, historically, almost flawless 
saw that neighbouring nations never love one another; but it is easy for us to be 
‘superior,’ since, without a Channel tunnel, we have not enjoyed the experience. 
However cosmopolitan we may be, or believe ourselves to be, a tepid, sentimental- 
ised race like ours can never grasp the amour-propre, or, as we may think, malpropre, 
of Latins, mercurial sometimes, metallic always. 

The truth is that Italy is jealous of France, and feels that the time is coming 
for a change in the title-réle of leading Latin Power. She is also suspicious of the 
various French schemes for crystallising the present political settlements in 
Europe which, under cover of international co-operation, seem to her designed for 
the restriction of her natural growth. Thus she feels that she will never get a fair 
deal from France unless she fortifies herself with external support. Italy, for 
example, might not have objected to France’s system of satellite States if it had 
been clearly directed against Germany; but she feels convinced that it is against 
herself that France’s alliance with Yugoslavia is directed. In general, the Italians 
argue that France, regretting her mistake of bringing united Italy into existence, 
has ever since been trying to curb Italy’s development for fear of the very rivalry 
that is now rising. Hence the need felt by Italy as far back as the end of the roth 
century to rely upon Germany and Austria, 1.e., the Triple Alliance. Now that the 
exceptional co-operation of the war has ceased, Italy is once again turning toward 
Berlin to preserve that liberty of action which she feels to be threatened by France’s 
desire not for security but hegemony. And she turns with a very different ‘appeal’; 
long gone are the days when Mommsen could describe Italians as ‘the worms of 
the Roman carcass.’ German nationalism looks south with surprised respect. Another 
link which Italy has with Germany is a common grievance that they have been 
deprived by the Peace Settlement of colonial expansion. Hence the desire for a 
mandate which, although not likely to be pressed at the present time, may eventu- 
ally become a joint Italo-German demand. The mandate to which Italy had 
considered herself to hold the reversion was that of South Anatolia, were Turkey 
to collapse on the disappearance of Mustafa Kemal. This, more than anything 
else, would strengthen Italy’s position in the Eastern Mediterranean against 
France. 

One cannot help being struck by the fact that, in her relations with France, 
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Italy is in certain respects—though the analogy must not be pushed too far— 
sickening into the jaundiced mind of pre-war Germany towards Great Britain, and 
these symptoms, if unchecked, can bring nothing but disease and disaster to 
Europe. A diagnosis of Italy’s unhealthy relations with France on the one hand, 
and Yugoslavia on the other, reveals them as so far refractory to treatment by the 
methods of arbitration, conciliation and disarmament, while the patient is pre- 
scribing for herself the dangerous quack remedies of old Adam. 

Such then is the attitude of Italy at the time when Germany and the lesser ex- 
enemy States are entering on the second stage of war liquidation. It is manifest 
that they all have much in common. Alike they desire to alter a status quo based 
on the Peace Settlement; alike they find France, the sword of the Covenant in her 
hand, standing in the path. While the Triple Alliance looked alive, Italians saw 
in Germany and Germanism the sense of order, method, discipline, so conspicu- 
ously lacking in their own country. They hoped that German influence might 
help to develop these much-needed qualities. To-day Fascists are apt to proclaim 
that they have nothing to learn from anyone. But they are not quite so cocksure 
as they would have us believe, and affinities with a modernised Germany are 
capable of resurrection, always provided that Germany does not succumb finally 
to ‘democratic ideologies.’ In these circumstances we should feel no surprise at 
the various indications that Italy is already playing with the idea of co-operation 
with Germany, maybe on the eventual basis of some bargain whereby Italy 
would support Germany in her Polish policy in return for Germany’s support of 
Italy against Yugoslavia coupled with France. Such co-operation need not of 
necessity be military; joint action, for instance, at the League of Nations might be 
developed into a very efficient instrument of pressure. It happens that Italy has 
just concluded a Treaty of Friendship and Arbitration with Austria. It may, and 
seems to have, nothing more than its face value. On the other hand, it may have 
the ulterior motive attributed to it in some quarters, since a political rapproche- 
ment with Austria has obvious attractions; it would give pause to the Little 
Entente, and at the same time forge another link in the encirclement of Yugoslavia. 
And a further possibility is not to be excluded. The treaty with Austria may well 
be intended by Italy as a first step in the direction of co-operation with Germany. 
Such a combination at once recalls the Triple Alliance, and present-day Austria, 
although she has but little to offer, might none the less prove useful as a ‘bridge’ 
between Germany and Italy. That such ideas are prevalent is shown by the fact 
that the Austrian Chancellor has already used the expression in speaking of the 
treaty, and has also referred in the same connexion to ‘another group of Powers,’4 
meaning Great Britain, France and the Little Entente; a significant relapse into 
something more than ancient nomenclature. It is, indeed, improbable that the 
Austrian Government will consciously allow themselves to be led by Italy into 
a policy of adventure, but there can be little doubt that Italy herself is feeling her 
way towards some sort of a political understanding with Germany. In fact, 
during the Naval Conference Signor Grandi told M. Tardieu that, unless France 
made it worth her while, Italy would be compelled to embark on a definitely 
pro-German or even pro-Russian policy; another good example of refurbished 
archaism. There is, it is true, no evidence that Germany is ready to reciprocate, 
but it is symptomatic of the force of pre-war tradition in Central Europe that the 
opening of a new phase in Germany’s post-war development should at once have 
suggested the possibility of such a combination. 


* See Nos. 240 and 242. 
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FRANCE 


What now is the position, and what are the feelings, of France in face of the 
European situation as she sees it becoming? 

In marked contrast with the ex-enemy Powers and with Italy, France’s sole 
concern is the maintenance of the political status quo and the preservation of the 
Peace Treaty Settlement. The whole of her policy is governed by this paramount 
consideration; it constitutes the unvarying criterion which she has for the last 
twelve years applied to every international problem confronting her. This is what 
has come to be known as the French demand for ‘security.’ She has not bitten off 
more than she can chew, but she is trying to assimilate as much as she can hold. 

It is unnecessary here to examine the mutations of this search for ‘safety first,’ 
beyond noting that the various schemes of arbitration, conciliation and disarma- 
ment, and the very system of the League of Nations itself, are all exploited or 
rejected according as they may or may not be expected to increase France’s 
‘security.’ Materialistic French logic forbids that they should ever be examined as 
ends in themselves or as ideals to be sought for their own sake. This might be 
doubted at first sight when one remembers France’s zeal for the League and her 
advocacy at various times of schemes for international co-operation; but each one 
of these schemes when analysed reduces itself in essence to the pooling of foreign 
guarantees which are to ensure the maintenance of the Peace Settlement and of 
the territorial status quo. The most familiar instance of this is the protocol of 1924; 
a more recent one, the thesis that security must precede disarmament, which she 
practises by preaching ‘teeth’ for the Kellogg Pact, and a Mediterranean Treaty 
with a bite in it as the condition of naval limitation. 

Hitherto Germany was naturally and essentially the Power against whom 
France required ‘security’ and, after her initial failures to obtain it by alliance 
with her late partners in the war, she proceeded to build that system of guarantee 
treaties with Poland and with the Little Entente which is still a corner-stone of her 
cosmos. This edifice is in the classic style which France has elaborated throughout 
the ages for housing her hegemony in Europe. It is not designed for direct action 
(this plan was tried by Louis XIV and by Napoleon with ruinous results), but for 
lodging and organising in her sphere a number of lesser Powers so as to ‘contain’ 
the rival by whom they might feel themselves threatened. We do not share her 
view; but we must remember that we do not share her grounds, and cannot there- 
fore be simply surprised if France, while searching for other means to ‘security,’ 
which would be less crude and less open to criticism by ‘enlightened public 
opinion’ in Great Britain and America, still relies on pre-war architecture as her 
real defence in the last resorts of her future. 

It might have been hoped that the adoption by Germany of the policy of 
‘fulfilment,’ especially her recognition of the cession of Alsace-Lorraine as defini- 
tive, and the steady progress in the general pacification and stabilisation of 
Europe during the last 10 years, would have convinced France that her fears were 
exaggerated and that she was safe enough to throw off this hankering for ‘Balance 
of Power.’ This is true to the extent that the elimination of the main and immediate 
causes of friction between the two countries is already producing a remarkable 
phenomenon. Now that Franco-German relations may be said for the first time 
since the war to be on a normal basis, France has begun to explore the possibility 
of co-operation with her late enemy, both in the economic and the political field, 
though (be it said) this has not induced France to revise her plan of spending £30 
million on the fortification of her German frontier. 
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Once more, however, this development at first sight so promising does not derive 
all its force from a desire to further the ideal of international co-operation. There 
are other impulses at work. Germany looks less immediately threatening, but in 
return the hostility of Italy appears to France more bitter and more incalculable 
every day. There is no question of motes and beams; at each new outburst France 
raises hands and eyes untrained like ours in the school of traduced virtue, for, 
despite modern history, she cannot get rid of that idea of being loved for herself. 
Eve of a surety had no stomach for fighting, but she did raise Cain. It is, therefore, 
to her Latin sister that France is beginning to apply her slogan of ‘security’. It is 
in fact, the old quest in a new form; the fixed idea has changed feet. France fears 
that, politically, Germany might be tempted into a policy of adventure and co- 
operation with Italy. This must be prevented whenever possible by the offer of 
counter-attractions. To anyone analysing objectively, as we have attempted in 
this memorandum, the uncertainty of the future German course, France’s anxiety 
may scem exaggerated or, at least, premature. But, as usual, France is taking no 
risks. There are also obvious and basic difficulties, not only psychological but 
material. German aspirations with regard to the Polish frontier come into direct 
and inevitable conflict with French policy, and it seems fairly safe to assume that 
any attempt to push Franco-German political understanding too far upstream 
would be wrecked on the Polish snag. The question of German rearmament 
would likewise be an almost fatal obstacle. 

At the same time France fears that the new Germany of the coming years may at- 
tain to the industrial domination of Europe, for which she is indeed well equipped. 
In that case, France, who aspires to be the financial centre of Europe, asks 
why she should not come in on the ground floor and share in this domination. 
On the economic side there is plenty to draw France and Germany together. If 
Germany is really going to put her house in order, she will probably find that, of 
her neighbours, France is best able to contribute to that end. She can certainly 
offer more than Italy. The geographical distribution of raw materials necessary 
for the immense steel industry of the west is such as to render them mutually 
dependent. The very nature of things postulates understandings and combinations 
in the ore, coke and metallurgical industries. Franco-German agreements exist as 
regards steel, potash, chemicals and dye-stuffs, and further combinations are being 
examined. There is also a possibility of some arrangement over the Saar mines— 
perhaps even some quid pro quo for the early return of the Saar to Germany. But, 
generally speaking, co-operation in the economic sphere has not recently made 
much progress. ; 

Germany, for her part, would probably now be unwilling to enter into any 
combination, economic or political, if Great Britain were excluded, or to accept 
any proposal directed against us or the United States. She has learnt by the war 
that Great Britain must be reckoned with, and she would be as nervous of French 
preponderance as France of hers if we were outside the combination. If we were 
inside it, one of our main tasks would clearly be to find some compromise acceptable 
to France and Germany over the Polish frontier and rearmament questions. It 
seems, in fact, not unlikely that this will, anyhow, be the chief task before us in 
future, if comfortable relations are to be maintained in Europe. The most desirable 
consummation would be postponement for a generation. The issue may, indeed, 
be put off for a time, if Germany prefers consolidation at home in the first instance, 
but all will depend on the line she takes, and on that she has yet to make up 


her mind. 
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Meanwhile, we may say from the evidence at our disposal that, notwithstanding 
the French efforts, Franco-German co-operation, economic or political, is not 
likely in the near future to develop in such a way as to acquire any great political 
importance. 

In launching this idea of Franco-German co-operation France has in her mind 
a further object—to prepare the basis of a scheme for the federalisation of Europe, 
which M. Briand first put forward at the League Assembly in 1929. He has 
promised to expound it in greater detail at the Assembly this year, but it is at 
present entirely nebulous, and M. Briand himself probably does not know what 
precise form he intends it to take. Is its first stage to be the economic organisation 
of Europe through industrial agreements and cartels? Or does he intend to follow 
the German precedent and to concentrate in the first place on creating a sort of 
European Zollverein?5 Or is the scheme from the very outset to be purely political 
in character, comprising a system of compulsory arbitration, general and mutual 
guarantees and, as a logical consequence, general disarmament and the elabora- 
tion of some machinery to study the means of defence against, or suppression of, 
a possible breach of the peace? Such an ideal would, of course, be the sublimation 
of the French craving for security as at present manifested in the cruder form of 
alliances and balance of power, but in reality it would be nothing more than a 
revival of the protocol of 1924 for the express purpose of maintaining the Peace 
Settlement and the status quo. 

To summarise the position of France, it may be said that at present she sees four 
dangers ahead :— 


(2) A new orientation in German foreign policy now that the problems of 
reparations and the Rhineland are settled. 

(6) The eventual industrial and economic predominance of Germany in 
Europe. 

(c) The growing hostility of Italy to France. 

(d) The possibility of a rapprochement between Germany and Italy. 


To meet these dangers France has various weapons in her armoury. Some of 
these, 1.e., the method of military alliances and balance of power, are, as we have 
shown, frankly incompatible with the post-war policy of moral disarmament and 
co-operation. Others represent genuine attempts to make use of the machinery of 
disarmament and co-operation, or rather to adapt it in such a way as to serve the 
purpose of French security. To that extent it may be said that, rather than check 
these attempts, His Majesty’s Government should try to encourage France to 
take a broader and more liberal view of the manner in which this machinery 
should be used. 

The lines on which at present France is working may be set down in the following 
order :— 


(1) France will continue to work for the ‘putting of teeth’ into the Kellogg 
Pact and, more particularly, for some insurance against Italy; 

(2) she will try to divert Germany from a dangerous foreign policy by offering 
to co-operate with her in the political sphere; 

(3) she will try to forestall Germany’s predominance in the economic sphere by 
means of industrial co-operation; 

(4) she will advocate the ‘federalisation of Europe’ ; 

But if these attempts fail, or, indeed, if they do not appear on further 
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experience to give France the same degree of security as her present system 
of alliances and armaments, she will be tempted to treat them merely as 
passing experiments and will rely as heretofore for her real defence on 
(5) her traditional system of alliances with Poland and the Little Entente; and 
(6) the further development of her alliance with Yugoslavia so as to ‘contain’ 
Italy. 


FRENCH SATELLITE STATES 


No account of France’s foreign policy would in these circumstances be complete 
without a brief study of her relations with the satellite States, for whose future 
she has made herself in a large measure responsible, and to whom she is bound by 
various forms of secret military agreement. They are Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and, in a lesser degree, Roumania, the three latter banded together as 
the Little Entente—a system which serves all three as a mutual guarantee against 
Hungary’s desire for ‘revenge.’ As for Poland, she fears Germany in much the 
same way as the Little Entente fears Hungary, and, like them, naturally turns to 
France for support. All these States, like France, are obsessed by anxiety to keep 
what they got out of the war and to preserve the status quo against those neighbours 
whom the war despoiled. Their foreign policy is accordingly a pale but colourable 
reflexion of their patroness. For this reason France has always hoped against hope 
that these young people would grow up to be bulwarks of law and order in Central 
and Eastern Europe, thus furnishing efficient and sufficient guarantees for French 
‘security.’ Their peppery weakness and local brawls have been a disappointment. 
Conflicts of nationalities within the State, corruption, administrative inexperience 
and irresponsible chauvinism have, in the case of Yugoslavia and Roumania, 
rendered them unreliable allies in the pursuit of this haunting and evasive ‘security’ ; 
while, in the case of Poland, other complications, which will shortly be explained, 
have tended to lessen the advantages originally expected from the Polish alliance. 
These frustrations account in part for the feverish quest of fresh guarantees, on 
which France is continually embarking. 


Czechoslovakia 


Of the satellites it may be said that Czechoslovakia is the only one which has 
come up to French expectations. She is the model succession State; she has 
practically solved her racial, administrative and economic problems, appears 
capable of assimilating the territories obtained from Hungary, and in foreign 
affairs gives excellent imitations of French methods and policies. 


Yugoslavia 


Of Yugoslavia a different story must be told. She has failed to ‘make good.’ 
Croats and Serbs, ethnically akin, have refused to collaborate in building up the 
new State, and their internecine quarrels are a constant danger to its very existence. 
This constitutional malady, aggravated as it is by the unsolved Macedonian 
problem in which France is in no way interested, must make Yugoslavia an ally of 
somewhat doubtful efficacy. But she is, nevertheless, of particular importance to 
France owing to her ‘position on Italy’s flank,’ a high place in the old vocabulary. 
Old Adam’s trouble is that he can never be on somebody’s flank without somebody 
being on his; so that with Italy on the one side and with Hungary and Bulgaria on 
the other, and all suffering from persecution mania, it is easy to realise that the 
internal break-up of this present centralised State might have the most serious 
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repercussions in Central Europe. The common fear of Italy has been said to be the 
only real cement that binds Yugoslavia’s centrifugal forces together; in any case, 
the fact that they are outwardly controlled by a precarious dictatorship does not 
lessen the feeling of insecurity inspired in Central Europe by Yugoslavia’s future. 


Roumania 


Roumania’s problems are again different. They do not so far endanger the 
actual fabric of the State, but they have the same effect as those of Yugoslavia in 
preventing her from constituting a factor of international stability as France had 
planned. Roumania’s trouble is that the Peace Settlement gave her a lion’s slice 
of Hungarian territory filled with indigestible minorities. ‘The existence of this 
frontier between Hungary and Roumania makes normal relations between the 
two countries impossible. By no means, ancient or modern, can the bitter Magyar 
be reconciled to the permanent loss of districts inhabited by 14 millions of himself. 
Roumania’s annexation of Bessarabia after the war raises a similar problem in her 
relations with Russia. In fact Roumania’s present frontiers constitute a serious, 
if not insuperable, obstacle to the pacification of Central Europe. Far from being 
one of the bulwarks contemplated by France, Roumania is a notably weak spot in 
Europe’s defences against war and unrest. 


Poland 


There remains Poland. Unlike Yugoslavia or Roumania, Poland, after stormy 
beginnings, has achieved a considerable measure of administrative and economic 
stability, and her military strength 1s now regarded as a serious factor in East 
European politics. Her political position, however, is such that she will be obliged 
for many years to rely upon French support against the claims of her neighbours, 
Germany, Soviet Russia and Lithuania, all of whom regard her as holding terri- 
tories rightly theirs on racial or historical grounds. This very position, however, 
makes Poland rather a liability than an asset for French policy, once the latter is 
directed towards the preservation of the status quo on a basis of collaboration with 
Germany, and of correct, if not friendly, relations with Soviet Russia. It is clear, 
for example, that the storm centre of the German weather-chart is now to be 
looked for not on the Rhine but on the Vistula. France, therefore, is faced with 
the risk of having to support Poland in a quarrel no longer of vital interest to 
herself. ‘The same applies in a lesser degree to the situation between Poland and 
Soviet Russia, which, owing to the Polish-Roumanian alliance, is also bound up 
with the Soviet-Roumanian quarrel over Bessarabia. 


Non-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
Soviet Russia 


This brings us to Soviet Russia, which hangs like a cloud over the politics of 
Eastern Europe and increases the risk of French commitments in those regions to 
an extent undreamed when they were incurred. The nature of the Soviet Govern- 
ment prevents it from forming part of the community of European nations, nor 
does it even profess to collaborate in the task of stabilising post-war Europe. Its 
influence is externally purely negative and destructive, and it does not hesitate, at 
suitable moments, to employ the whole armoury of pre-war diplomacy, force and 
finesse in its dealings with the rest of Europe. This fact provides the immediate 
neighbours of Russia—more particularly Poland and Roumania—with plausible 
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justification for the militaristic nationalist policies which, in any case, they would 
probably be tempted to adopt. Roumaniais, indeed, as explained above, threatened 
by a real danger. It is no exaggeration to say that Russia under the Bolsheviks is 
at least as aggressive and expansionist as under the Czars. The first person 
singular to turn up in the Marxist Eden was Old Adam. No eyes were rubbed; he 
was expected, applauded, and is more naturally and nakedly at home there than 
in the West. The Five Years’ Plan, and all that depends upon it, is likely to act as 
a brake so far as external adventures are concerned; but if it succeeds he would be 
a rash man who would gamble on the continued existence of the Baltic States, let 
alone on the status quo in Bessarabia, which may, indeed, appear such ‘easy 
pickings’ as to make the completion of the Five Years seem unnecessary, provided 
that the present start is maintained. ‘This state of suspense is naturally most harm- 
ful to Eastern Europe. What is more, the condition is incurable by any process of 
arbitration or conciliation. 


United States 


To complete this survey, the present position of the United States must be 
summarised. At present they are trying to have it both ways. Either Europe is the 
messy, dangerous place that she imagines, and pooled security full of snags and 
alligators; in that case, it cannot logically be trusted with a toothless pact. Or else 
Europe is not half so bad; in that case, American post-war policy will be hardly 
judged by the future historian. Already there 1s among instructed Americans 
some uneasiness lest their policy be compared with that of Dogberry and Verges; 
but notwithstanding their participation in the Kellogg Pact—from which neither 
the Government at first nor the people at any time caught fire—the United States 
show no sign of descending from the heights of ‘observation’ consistently and 
nervously occupied by them in world affairs since the great retreat of 1919. This 
mountainous virtue will but slowly cease to regard plain facts as malarial, and will 
honestly labour to pursue a policy compounded of uplift and egotism. The 
American outlook has been recently emphasised by the policy of the United 
States delegation to the Naval Conference. The eleventh-hour indication of some 
change is to be welcomed, but it is mainly due to domestic tactics. There is 
doubtless a growing desire on the part of the so-called Peace Groups in the United 
States for more positive co-operation with other nations in the settlement of 
international disputes by pacific means; but there can be no active American 
participation in European politics within measurable time. While the maintenance 
of peace is the corner-stone and common-place of American foreign policy, since 
only by the maintenance of peace can the growing interest of America in her 
foreign trade be safeguarded, there is no likelihood of her paying any insurance 
premiums such as those sought by France for the stabilisation of the European 
status quo, nor, obviously, would the United States be disposed to intervene against 
expansionist aims on the part of Germany and Italy. Any observable tendency in 
Europe to revert to pre-war conceptions of international polity is, indeed, calcu- 
lated to check the possibility of American co-operation, reinforce the ancient 
suspicion of European diplomacy, and confirm the United States in the splendour 
and intellectual poverty of her isolation, to which French apprehensions thus 
contribute. 

So seemingly negative a result may not, however, be entirely useless to us. If 
the United States can be persuaded, or, rather, can persuade themselves—and to 
many it will be collar-work—that of all the European nations we alone are 
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attempting to exert a sane and salutary influence toward the reduction of inter- 
national friction and the maintenance of peace, Anglo-American relations should 
be the gainers. Ina word, without any treaty or alliance the United States could 
through this country exert an indirect but useful influence upon the European 
situation. This is a conceivable, if not a probable, eventuality. Franco-American 
relations have been much impaired by excessive intercourse, among other things, 
and America’s view of Germany is still affected by the war. Although so many 
Americans still look up to us with dislike, we may yet shine like a good deed ina 
naughty world made up, in their xenophobe and heterogeneous eyes, of invalids 
with criminal propensities. Europe, after all, as shown in this memorandum, does 
sometimes go out of her way to look the part. 

For the purposes of our enquiry, however, America may be largely written off 
since, comprehensibly, she neither lives, nor desires to live, in touch with reality so 
long as filmland is open to her, and she has a good spell of illusion still ahead. 
What ts important to remember, however, is that, along with much growing 
enlightenment, the American bonnet of 1930 is haunted not only by the isolationist 
bec, but by the nationalist hornet. The old Adam is stronger in the New World 
than he is in this country, for all his conflicting forms of compulsory lip-service. 
He is still a Leading Citizen. 


CONCLUSION 


These facts and considerations show clearly enough that developments are 
taking place in Europe which must be of close concern to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We have come to a moment of particular importance. The Hague Con- 
ference and the evacuation of the Rhineland have cleared the stage for new acts, 
and in the wings the conflicting parts of the different European countries are 
visible. 

Germany is at the cross-roads. Behind her is the settlement of the reparations 
question and the liquidation of the political war problems on her Western frontier. 
Her future ambitions are plainly marked on the map. The question is what road 
she will take towards their realisation and whether she will start on the road at 
once or bide her time until she feels properly equipped and in good training for the 
expedition. We have spoken above of Franco-German co-operation. The initia- 
tive comes from France, and a rapprochement between the two countries appears 
to be intended as a first step to some European union on an economic basis, with 
almost certainly an underlying political object. Leading Germans admit that there 
is much talk about co-operation between Germany and France, but they see little 
concrete result; and the movement contains busybodies who must not be taken too 
seriously, especially when they try to make our flesh crcep by urging that, unless 
we hurry up and get on the waggon, we shall be left out of Europe and rejected by 
the United States. At this we need register but qualified alarm, since a really close 
Franco-German partnership seems at present to be, as La Rochefoucauld said of 
ghosts and perfect love, something that people talk of and don’t see. On the other 
hand, the tendency will need careful watching. If France’s much talked-of 
‘Organisation of Europe’ showed signs of materialising without us, could we stand 
aside, or must we admit our connexion with Europe and claim our place in a new 
European system? Ifso, what of the Dominions and the Empire? All we can say 
of this important trend of thought is that any French scheme of federalisation will 
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certainly be intended first and foremost, to guarantee French security, and will be 
suspect in the eyes of Italy as being tantamount to the establishment of French 
hegemony. 

Meanwhile, however little concrete cause she may have for her fears, France 
is undoubtedly nervous of an Italo-German rapprochement, and her present 
advances to Germany are prompted, to a large extent, by the desire to forestall 
Italy. It may be that she is haunted by the spectre of the Triple Alliance with its 
old hangers-on. The bad relations between France and Italy are one of the most 
disturbing features in the present situation: in the Balkans the analogy between 
Italy and pre-war Austria-Hungary is practically complete. 

Does the situation offer to Germany the basis of a log-rolling agreement with 
Italy? On the assumption that Germany will follow first the more cautious path of 
consolidation at home, the answer would be negative. In the event of a forward 
policy Italian support would be of value. Such speculation is, however, in my view, 
unduly alarmist. Sir Horace Rumbold’s last judgment on the point is this: ‘Once 
the Young plan is out of the way, the German Government will be expected to, and 
mean to, concentrate on internal problems. There is no indication whatever that 
they will take up questions such as their oriental frontiers. A necessary postulate 
for such action would be a constellation of various Powers at any given moment which [they,] 
the Germans might consider favourable to them.’® There is no use, however, in dis- 
guising—the French, at least, do not disguise it in confidence—that the main 
reason behind the French attitude at the Naval Conference of 1930 is preparation 
for the eventuality of an Italo-German combination. 

Six years ago it was written in a Foreign Office memorandum ‘one half of 
Europe is dangerously angry, the other dangerously afraid’; after six years of 
unremitting and unselfish peace-making we must, in taking stock, recognise that 
though the tumult and shouting have died down, the signs of humility and contri- 
tion are few and far between. The conflict is still between the ‘haves’ and the 
‘have-nots,’ between France and her entourage on the one hand, and on the other 
Germany and the ex-enemy States, with Italy tending to replace Germany as their 
leader. At this rate, in the future there may be three candidates for the hegemony 
of Europe: (1) France, who might be described as the holder of the cup; (2) Italy; 
and (3) Germany, who will be strong runners-up so soon as they have trained into 
form at home. There will also be during this period continual play with the idea 
of combinations between two of the three candidates, complicated by threats 
already uttered, and the possibility of bringing Russia in for a foursome. 

Thus the continent is still riddled with pre-war thought. Alongside the ideals of 
the League, the pacts, arbitration and disarmament, material and moral, still runs 
the old diplomacy with its alliances, insurance and reinsurance treaties, balance of 
power, military values, and the economic theories represented by tariffs walls and 
tariff combinations. 

This is the dualism of which we spoke at the outset. Its results are among the 
most uncomfortable and interesting of the material phenomena that we call ‘our 
times.’ After the war the Old Adam—if Professor Elliot Smith still allows the 
term—fell sick and lived somewhere in the country; many hoped, some even said, 
that he was dead. The report was greatly exaggerated. He is out and about again, 
medically reprieved, introducing the young to the overdraft, still capable of sowing 
a bumper crop of tares among the wheat, and it is an act of intellectual good faith 
to recognise him. He is something like the average man on an average day in 


6 See No. 276, note 4. 
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Europe. He is sceptical of League and Pact, and has influence among those who 
have not got beyond a credo quia absurdum.7 These suspect, moreover, that we, too, 
are full of him, and the evidence alleged is a prudery almost American about 
entanglements, evidence that we strengthen as we permit ourselves to be anti-this 
or anti-that, or even pro-this or pro-that, which in practice comes to much the 
same thing. The ‘virtue’ of Anglo-Saxons seems a proof of old Adam’s virility; and 
he himself whispers that it is the old game, that nobody knows exactly where we 
are, that nobody ever did know, that there would have been no war if they had 
known. This is his story and he sticks to it. 

Stull, there is no ground for dejection; this is a case of survival, not relapse. In 
our first revulsion after the war we expected the old man to go farther faster than 
was physically possible for him. Nations, like individuals, do not ‘live happy ever 
after’ 1918. We shall get him where we want him in the end, but only after we are 
free of the clichés and quotations of optimism. It is useless; meanwhile, to be 
disappointed, more than useless to be irritated, worst of all to shut our eyes. Our 
task is to take things as they are and make the best of them; any other course would 
make the League unworkable. Of our European fellow-members, can we make the 
aims of Germany and Italy coincide with ours? We must try, but it will not be 
easy in the face of German opportunism and Italian ambition. France, too, with 
her craving for insurance is no easy problem, and her policy since the war has 
been little wiser than Italy’s. All the same and in spite of mutual exasperation at 
times, there is between us and France no irreconcilable difference of intention. 
We disagree on methods rather than objectives. Her cautious and—as we think— 
short-sighted materialism will not let her make the assumptions necessary for 
pacification; there is a conflict between English idealism and French logic, but it 
is a divergence—though a wide one—of tactics rather than essentials. France 
certainly does not want to fight anyone. She only wants to sit tight, but that is 
enough to block progress as effectively as the United States Senate, and to lend 
colour to America’s conception of Europe. For that very reason, and lest worse 
befall, we ought not to discourage too far the efforts she is making to use the new 
formule of international co-operation and conciliation in the interests of her own 
immediate security. Her schemes may be open to serious criticism; it 1s our 
business to turn them to better account. 

As for ourselves, from being the most insular we have strangely and wisely 
evolved into the most, indeed, into the only, international mind among our 
contemporaries, if we except the happy and detached Scandinavians. In so doing 
we are ahead of our times. It will be our interest and our policy to maintain our 
freedom and influence in opposition both to hegemonies and combinations; to 
support and develop to the utmost of our power the League and all it stands for; 
to prevent, especially in the Balkans, the driving between neighbours of rifts that 
might hold dynamite. 

But it is obvious that this policy will demand both caution and agility if we are 
to execute it without incurring universal odium, for it 1s a policy that must draw 
us across the path of each aspirant in turn. A third quality is also vital—sufficient 
strength to command respect in Old Adam’s eyes. Our own difficulties and 
dangers will be enormously increased if, by undue and premature enfeeblement, 
economically or navally, or by the loss of imperial solidarity, we lead him to think 
that we are living at teatime. It would, moreover, be the greatest disservice we 
could do to our contemporaries. Our strength is needed for much spadework if 


7 I believe because it is absurd. 
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the new ideals are to take root. And we shall be needed when America is eventually 
elicited from her palatial tub. 

We shall be the more successful if we avoid any tendency to recrimination or 
the early post-war type of Caudle lectures. To be ahead of our times is a proud, a 
useful, a necessary position; we shall, I hope, keep the lead and make the most 
of it. But I would express the hope that, having regard to our environment, we 
shall not get too far ahead and so—even if there were no danger of the pace- 
maker being mistaken for the quarry—lose sight of our contemporaries, who have 
doubtless, with notable and quotable examples, written many equally critical 
memoranda of us.® 

ROBERT VANSITTART 


8 Citations from this memorandum are printed in the autobiography of Lord Vansittart, 
The Mist Procession (London, 1958), pp. 405-6: see also Lord Vansittart, Even Now (London 


[1949]), pp. 52-5. 
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